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Lifk, sublime and serene when time had power upon 
it and ruled its breath, 

Changed it, bade it be glatl or sad, and hear what 
change in the world’s ear saith. 

Shines more fair in tlie starrier air wliosc glory 
• lightens the dusk of death. 


Suns that sink on the wan sea's brink, and moons 
that kindle and flame and fade, 

Leave more clear for the darkness here the stars that 

% 

set not and see not shade 

Rise and rise on the lowlier skies by rule of sunlight 
and moonlight swayed. 

VoK. XXXTTI—No. 101 B 
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So, when night for his eyes grew bright, his proud 
head jjillowed on Shakespeare’s breast, 

Hand in hand with him, soon to stand \vhere shine 
the glories that death loves best, 

Passed the light of his face from sight, and sank 
subliinelv to radiant rest. 


II 

Far above us and all our love, beyond all reach of its 
voiceless praise. 

Shines for ever the name that never shall feel the 
shade of the changeful days 

Fall and chill the delight that still sees winter’s light 
on it shine like May’s. 

Strong as death is the dark day’s breath whose blast 
has withered the life we see 

Here where light is the child of night, and less than 
visions or dreams are we ; 

Strong as death; but a word, a breath, a dream is 
stronger than death can be. 

Strong as truth and superb in youth eternal, fair as 
the simdawn’s flame 

Seen when May on her first-born day bids earth exult 
in her radiant name. 

Lives, clothed round with its praise and crowned 
with love that dies not, his love-lit tame. 
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the old is everywhere giving way, or even to trace ‘ the baby figure 
of the giant mass of things to come at large/ But it may be possible 
to indicate, in the light of political science, what is true and what is 
false in this gieat democratic movement, and to point to the issues 
of life and death which it involves. 

Now Modem Democracy is the direct issue of the French Revo- 
lution. So much will be admitted on all hands, Bu^ what is the 
essence, the inner meaning of the French Revolution ? A chain of 
moral causation runs through the ages. No great event in the 
life of nations, in the history of the world, is isolated. Every present 
is necessarily the outcome of all the past. • Yes ; there is a sovereign 
necessity issuing from the nature of things— inexorahilis Fatoriim 
necessitas —which shapes the course of history irresistibly, irre¬ 
vocably, not to be changed by any human power. This is not 
Determinism. It is the truth which Determinism veils. And it is 
8 truth quite compatible with that other primary verity that the 
human will is free, not absolutely, but relatively, and largely guides 
the destined succession of events. The French Revolution then, not 
to ascend further the stream of time, was the inevitable reaction 
against the movement vaguely called the Renaissance, which we may 
take to have culminated between the years 1453 and 1527—the dates, 
respectively, of the fall of Constantinople and the sack of Rome. 
Whatever else the Renaissance was or was not—and it was much els© 
—it most assuredly was a return to Pagan absolutism. This I have 
shown elsewhere ^ at length, and the exigencies of space compel me i 
to refer my readers thither for a justification of what I here advance. 
The Renaissance cannot be sunfiuied up in the formula with which 
Mr. Symonds presents us, as ‘ a new birth unto liberty.’ It miglit 
with far greater truth be called a new birth unto servitude. This it 
was assuredly, both in the political and economic order. The notion 
of irresponsible and unlimited lordship (dominium), whether in 
government or in wealth, was alien to the medieval mind. Let it 
not be supposed that I have any sympathy with the religious romau- 
ticism which paints the middle ages BvS a period of seraphic sweetness. 

I know too well the dark side of their history for that. But certain 
it is that civil authority and private property were regarded then as 
essentially limited and fiduciary: as subject to the moral law and 
the rights of the community. In politics and in economics the 
influence of the Renaissance was simply deethicising^ It laid loose 
the reins upon the neck of monarchical despotism, and upon the neck 
of private cupidity. Kings throughout Europe, as military organi¬ 
sation advanced, cast away the cords of provincial and. municipal 
franchises, which, throughout the medieval period, had more or less 
effectively restrained them: the rights and liberty of the subject 
were no longer heard of; the maxim of Pagan Caesariam—* Quim! 

^ See my fhapUrt flistor^xxoh v (»p. 354-297. 
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principi placuit legis habet vigorein ’—once more became the principle 
of rule. And as the world grew rich, and capital assumed a form and 
an importance (juite unknown in the earlier ordering of society, the 
old belief that wealth was weighted with duties, thaft it was a trust 
rather than a possession, grew dim ; and the wealthy asserted, ever 
more and more confidently, their right to do what they would with 
their own. ^The French Revolution was a protest for tlie natural 
and imprescriptible rights of man, political and economical, in an era 
when the very notion of right seemed to have almost disappeared 
from the public mind. It meant the death of Renaissance Absolu¬ 
tism, and the birth of Modern Democracy. 

It is a pregnant remark of Mr. Mill that the philosophes usually 
saw ‘what was not true, not what was.* And this saying is as 
applicable to the men who led and shaped the French Revolution, 
and whom the philosophes had trained. The immediate problem 
before them was the redistribution of political • power. The great 
bulk of the people had been nothing in the ancim regime. That 
the Revolutionary legislators justly discerned to be wrong. Proceed¬ 
ing to ‘ mistake reverse of wrong for right,* they decided that the 
masses should be everything in the brand-new polity. Those long 
debates which occupied the mind of France for so many months 
before the meeting of the States-Cfeneral, as to how the voting should 
take place in them, raised a question the real gravity of which none of 
the disputants, probably, perceived. How should they have perceived 
it, utterly unversed as tliey were in true political science, and 
crammed full of the sophisms of Rousseau and the Social Contract ? 
The real issue was this ; wiiether the legislature and the govern¬ 
ment should represent all the constituent elements of a nation, or 
merely the numerical majority of the inhabitants. The theory of 
the public order taught by the world*s great thinkers who had 
pre4.‘eded the Revolutionary era, from Aristotle to Aquinas, from 
Aquinas to Spinoza, is that due weight and influence should be 
given, according to their importance, to all the jarring elements 
of human society, the undue preponderance of any being ob^ated. 
In the Middle Ages this was done, roughly indeed, but perhaps 
as effectively as that stage of civilisation allowed, by the repre¬ 
sentation in the National Councils of the Estates of the Realm. 
It is perfectly true that in 1789 the nominal Estates of the 
P'rench monarchy were no longer truly representative. The division 
of Spiritualty, Nobility, and Commonalty by no means sufficed as a 
clasrification of the elements which then made up the combination 
and subordination of civil life in France. Hence, no doubt, the com- 
^rative ease with which, as Burke expresses it, ‘ the three orders 
'^ere melted down into one/ The practical effect was to throw all 
pirfitica power inf o the bands of the Tiers, with its double represen- 
tatioyi. It was the victory of a merely mechanical or arithmetical prin- 
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ciple in the political organism; the principle of government by count¬ 
ing heads j the principle which has found most recent expression among 
ourselves in the shibboleths, ‘ One man one vote: * ‘ Equal electoral 
districts : ’ ‘ Every man to count for one; no man for more than one.’ 

And this principle is the very primary note of Modem Democracy. 
It is the characteristic whi3h chiefly difierentiates it from all that 
the world has hitherto known by that name, and w^fiich led Mr. 
John Stuart Mill to designate it * false democracy.’* The funda¬ 
mental principle of contemporary Radicalism is that all adult men 
—and perhaps women—in a country should be politically equiva¬ 
lent; and that supreme political power should be exercised by the 
majority of them—that is, by delegates chosen by the majority and 
paid to do its bidding. It is a doctrine which by no means com¬ 
mended itself to Radicals of the older school generally; or, to cite 
only one of the greatest of them, to Mr. Mill. To speak frankly— 
and it is always best to be frank—I cannot, for my part, pretend to 
be satisfied with the political philosophy of that eminent man. 
Like all his philosophy, it is vitiated by the Benthamism which 
dulled his fine intellect and darkened his generous heart. We 
cannot really know the nature of a thing without knowing its final 
end —rj Bs (f>vo‘(.S‘ rsXo9 sartVy Aristotle well teaches—or, to put it in 
another way, the nature of a thing is the ideal which it is to realise. 
Now the State isuot a mere utilitarian machine for protecting person 
and property, driven by the forces of public and private iuterest. It 
is an ethical organism, rooted and grounded in those eternal princi-f 
pies of right and wrong which constitute the moial law. Viewed rela¬ 
tively to the individuals who compose it, its office is to unite them 
by a moral bond; its end their moral perfection. I search .Mr. Jlill’s 
pages in vain for any real apprehension of this primary verity, con¬ 
fessed by the world’s greatest political teachers from Plato and Aris¬ 
totle to Kant and Hegel. How should he have really apprehende<i 
it, when liis ethical doctrine is purely empirical, based on calcula¬ 
tions of profit and loss, on ‘ the conviction,’ from which, as he 
tells •us, he * never wavered,’ ‘ that happiness is the test of all 
rules of conduct and the end of life,* ^ and devoid of the funda¬ 
mental, aboriginal, indecomposable idea of right as a* divine 
order ruling through the universe? But, however inadequate 
Mr. Mill’s mechanical conception of the social organism, he saw 
clearly, and pointed out emphatically, that the Revolutionary 
conception, in which, as he expresses it, ‘exclusive government 
by a class usurps the name of democracy,’^ is more inadequate still. 
He warns us that ‘if the constituency were made co-extensive with 

* On Mepreimtatire Oovemmettiy p. 146. 

* AutoHographjy p. 142. 

* On Reprenentative 0(n'ernme-niy p. 162. In the same pape he speaks of * Hie 
falsely-called democmcies whirh now prevail, nml from which the current idea of 
democracy is exclusively derived.’ 
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But Mill ia vox clamantis in deaerto. The more cultivated of 
the new school of Radicals may honour him with their lips, but their 
heart is far from him. The three decades which have elapsed since 
the publication, of his book On Representative Government have 
witnessed a complete transformation in the ethos of British 
Radicalism. Grradually it hits become indoctrinated with the Rous- 
seauan political philosophy. Consciously or unconsciously, its expo¬ 
nents think the thoughts and vent the verbiage of Jacobinism. In 
1858 Lord Salisbury—then Lord Robert Cecil—wrote, ‘In politics 
. . . no one acts on principles or reasons from them.'No doubt, 
that was then true of both the great political parties. It is no 
longer true of the party which follows Mr. Gladstone, and which, by 
the speech of its chief at Newcastle on the 1st of October, 18^1—to say 
nothing of the professions of its subordinate orators—is formally com¬ 
mitted to the doctrines of the New Radicalism. I know of no clearer, 
franker, or more succinct statement of those doctrines than that 
whicli is given in a little book, published a few years ago, and very 
largely circulated— The Radical Programme. The authors speak— 
and with reason—of the J>anchise and Redistribution Acts of 1884 
as having wrought ‘ nothing less .than a revolution, though a silent 
and peaceful one.' They rejoice that ‘ three-fifths of the electors of 
the House of Commons belong to the working classes.' They pro¬ 
nounce that ‘manhood suffrage, equal electoral districts, and the 
payment of members ai'e each, in their turn, indispensable.' They 
add : ‘ An equitable system of Parliamentary representation is abso¬ 
lutely inconsistent with the minority vote, and no sound Radical can 
acquiesce in such a device for minimising, and it may be nullifying 
altogether, the power of the majority.’ ‘ The power of the majority! 
That is the keynote of the whole book. The postulate upon which 
it proceeds is the sophism against which ]\Ir. Mill so earnestly con¬ 
tended—that a country should be governed ‘ by a mere majority of 
the people, exclusively represented,’ that is, by their hired man¬ 
datories ; that the foundation of the public order is a sum in 
addition. 

I suppose that no one has done so much as Mr. John Motley to 
indoctrinate the Liberal party with these principles. And certainly 
nothing could more forcibly illustrate the low state of political science 
in England than that the Liberal party should have gone to scshool 
for it to Mr. Morley. A clear, cultivated, and conscientious writer he 
unquestionably is. That is evident upon every page of his works. Not 
less evident is the scantiness of his studies in statecraft, the poverty of 
his political philosophy. For him the French Revolution is ‘a new 
gospel; ’ Robespierre is ‘ the great preacher of the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man; ’ and the sophisms and sentimentalities of Rousseau 

" O^ord Essays^ 1858, p. 62. 

** Itoussettu^ vol. i. 1. UMorot, vol. i. 48, 
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are the Alpha and Omega of politics. The ' shallowness ’ and ‘ the 
practical mischievousness of the Social Contract, Mr. Morley of course 
admits, as, at this time of day, every man out of Bedlam surely must. 
But underlying it he finds what he calls ‘ the great trutb' that a nation 
consists (the word is his) of ‘ the great body of its members, the army 
of toilers/ that ‘ all institutions ’—alh note, without exception— 
‘ ought to have for their aim the physical, intellectual, and moral 
amelioratioif of the poorest and most numerous class. This [he 
adds] is the People ’ with a capital P. And by way of corollary to 
that proposition he lays down that, unless we have paid members of 
Parliament, ‘ we cannot sure of bearing the voice of the People.* ** 
Mr. Morley must be accounted fortunate in the opportunity of his 
appearance on the public scene. A series of momentous changes, begin¬ 
ning with the Eeform Bill of 1832, had been wrought in the political 
order of this country. It is not too much to say that, whether 
forced through the legislature by ^\Tiigs or by. Tories, they were 
mere moves in the game of party politics, made for the one great 
object of acquiring or retaining place and power and of ‘ dishing’ the 
other side ; * leaps in the dark,’ recklessly taken without any reference 
to the primary positions of political science, without any hoed of their 
natural and inevitable consequences to the nation. But man is so con¬ 
stituted that he is ever * willing to justify himself.’ And Mr. Morley 
appeared in an opportune time to reveal the principle implicit in the 
successive Eeform Bills, whether brought in and passed by so-called 
Liberals playing for popular favour, or by so-called Conservatives 
trying to trump their opponents’ best cards. The Eousseauan or 
Jacobin doctrine of the political equivalence of men—‘ any man 
equal to any other, Quashee nigger to Socrates or Shakespeare, 
Judas Iscariot to Jesus Christ ’—supjJies the only principle on which 
those measures can be justified. I defy any man to find in them any 
other principle, or simulacrum of a principle, than this. And it 
equally justifies the further ‘ reforms ’ which the New Eadicalisrn 
demands, and which Mr. Gladstone promises. A principle is the 
strongest thing in the world. And this principle now dominates 
English ‘ official ’ Liberalism, which, by a law arising out of the nature 
of things, must follow where it leads. 

In Mr. Morley we may perhaps see the St. Barnabas of the ‘ new 
gospel ’ which, he has learned from Eousseau; a veritable ‘ son of con¬ 
solation ’ sent to British Eadicalisrn in its dire need of a Credo. Mr. 
Gladstone must assuredly be considered its St. Paul, for he is ‘ the 
chief speaker/ ever ready to let his ‘ voice rise like a fountain night 
and day * for its propagation. In all democratic government the 
influence of oratory is, and must necessarily be, great. Popular 
assemblies are instruments for the eloquent tongue to play upon. 
This would seem to be their final end. At all events, I can discover 

n Housgrav, toI. li. 194, Speech at Newcastle, Oct. I, 1891. 
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no other. But the kind of oratory which is to command success in 
a democracy will necessarily vary with the moral and intellectual* 
character of the demos, Pericles would, assuredly, be a failure in 
‘ the false democracy ’ of these days, when the problem before the 
orator is to appeal successfully to the ignorance, prejudices, and 

cupidity of the least instructed and most numerous members of the 

community, or—to borrow words again from Mr. Mill—‘to allow the 
class feelings of the Many to have full sway.* The idol of Modern 
Democracy is ‘ the excellent stump orator.’ And certainly the world 
does not possess, and probably never has possessed, anyone who may 
so justly claim that title as Mr. Gladstones Who, like him, ‘ in any 
occurrent set of circumstances, can stand forth, mount upon his 
stump, Lis rostrum, tribune, place in parliament, or other ready ele¬ 
vation, and pour forth from there his appropriate “ excellent speech,” 
his interpretation of the said circumstances, in such manner as poor 
windy mortals around him shall cry bravo to ’ ? It is oratoiy of a 
kind admirably fitted to take captive the popular imagination; 
grandiose, turgid, denunciatory, unctuous and vague. And there is 
a peculiar vein of religiosity in it, potent to charm the ears of a certain 
variety of the British Dissenter. But his unrivalled mastery of this 
species of rhetoric is not Mr. Gladstone’s only qualification for 
demagogy. No man can reasonably hope long to retain the favour 
of the proverbially fickle populace without a changeableness of 
convictions, which will allow him to shape his utterances arbitrio 
popularia mirce. Mr. Gladstone possesses this invaluable gift 
in a superlative degree. It is not, of course, that his political 
professions are what the Freiich call opinions de circonstance, 
lightly adopted, and as lightly put aside, to suit the exigencies 
of the hour. On the contrary, he is endowed with the rare faculty 
of holding, with intense fervour, the most contradictory views 
successively and, sometimes, simultaneously. This psychological 
peculiarity has greatly impressed the friends who have known him 
best. Thus Mr. Forster testified, ‘ Mr. Gladstone can persuade most 
peoi^e of most things, but above all he can persuade himself of any¬ 
thing.’ And, to the like effect, Dean Lake observed,- ‘ I think his 
intellect can persuade his conscience of anything.’ ‘Est-ce qu’il 
n’est pas tout naturel que vos convictions toument avec votre interet ? ’ 
asks the clever American lady in M. Sardou’s comedy. ‘Elies ne 
changent pas pour 9 a; elles se deplacent; voilS, tout,’ Babagas 
replies. The answer would be quite as appropriate in Mr. Gladstone’s 
mouth. Indeed he piques himself, in a curiously frank passage of one 
of his pamphlets, upon his skill in discerning the ‘ripeness’ of ques¬ 
tions, and of thereby avoiding ‘inconvenience in the race of life.’ 
Certainly his long career exhibits a quite unique capacity for obtain- 

'• LoJter-Daff Pamphlett, p. 161. 

The lri9h p. ‘J2. 
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lation in accordance with the will of the People—that is, the 

numerical majoritj of the population— represented \)j their {Wild dele* 
gates. That this consummation will assuredly be reached, sooner or 
later—let me rather say sooner and not later—who that has eyes to 
see can doubt ? What is to hinder it ? Will it be said that the Conser¬ 
vative party still exists, with *the chance of office, from time to time? 
But what is it that the Conservative party wants to consejve? What 
idea is there behind the frightened, unintelligent opposition of the 
average Conservative to changes which, in his heart of hearts, he 
believes to be inevitable ? The Conservative party is no less com¬ 
mitted, implicitly, to the principle of ‘the false democracy' than 
is the other party. And the only means by which it can obtain or 
retain office is by doing homage to that principle. What more curious 
irony of history than that we should owe to a Conservative Govern¬ 
ment the most revolutionary measure of the age ? the creation for 
tliat vast inorganic congeries of streets and squares called London 
of a municipality elected by the numerical majority of those who 
dwell therein ; a municipality certainly destined, at no distant time, 
to browbeat and overawe the House of Commons itself? But arc we 
told that the House of Commons is only one branch of the legislature : 
that we have still a House of Lords ? The reply is, No; we have 
but the ghost of a House of Lords, just as we have but the ghost of 
monarchy ; and as little capable of offering any real resistance to ‘ the 
false democracy/ No doubt the House of Lords is far more truly 
representative of the nation—of the real elements of its greatness, 
its religion, its law, its culture, its wealth, its military and naval 
prowess, its august traditions—than the other House. No doubt it 
possesses commanding claims upon the respect of intelligent men,^ 
from the fact that its members owe their seats, not to the accident 
of popular suffrage, but to succession and selection: so that, in it,^ 
the two great forces of heredity and individuality have full play. 
But of what avait is this in a country where the falsely democratic 
principle is enthroned that the vote of the numerical majority is the 
sole ssnrce and fount of political power ? The House of Lords exists 
merely by the sufferance of the other Chamber, for the purpose, 
chiefly, of correcting its legislative blunders: assuredly not for the 
purpose of thwarting tl>e will of the Many. Can any man really 
doubt what is the real sovereign now in England ? In the worda 
of Victor Hugo, ‘ C’est T^l^ment aveugle et confus, c’est le nombre/ 
And as this sovereign becomes conscious of its power, the degradation 
of public life is doomed to proceed by leaps and bounds. It has 
gone far already. Compare the House of Commons as it is now 
with what it was when Sir Bobert Peel or Lord Palmerston led 
it. And with every succeeding general election its character sinks 
lower. Nor can there be-a riaadow of doubt that, with the new 
devices which we are promised for assuring the unchecked domination 
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of the numerical majority, it will fall to a level not appreciably higher 
than that of the legislature of the United States, where, as Mr. Mill 
truly witnesses, ‘ the first minds of the country are as effectually 
shut out from the national representation as if they, were under a 
formal disqualification.’ ® 

Such is the prospect before us as ‘ ttie constitutional machine ’ 
attains what Mr. Gladstone considers perfection. ‘ Incapable of seeing 
veritably any fact whatever,^ was Mr. Carlyle’s judgment of that emi¬ 
nent person. 

Tiirpia decipiunt csecum vitia, aut etiam ipsa hsec 

Delectant, veluti Balbinum polypus IlagniB. 

To most intelligent men, whose eyes are not blinded by lust of 
place and power, what Mr. Gladstone accounts perfection will appear 
repulsive deformity. But there is a set-off to be made. No doubt 
one result in this country of the adoption of the ochlocratic doctrine 
win be the disappearance of the system of party government, which is 
even now crumbling away. The two traditional factions of English 
public life were once truly representative of principles. They have 
long ceased to be so. Even the new democratic creed of the right 
divine of mobs to govern wrong will not suffice as a bond of cohesion 
to Mr, Gladstone’s followers. The odour of what a keen-witted 
Frenchman called ‘ la pourriture politique ’ is in the air. And as the 
old Parliamentagry parties are decaying, new are arising with a true 
meaning and a real significance. This return to fact we may 
assuredly welcome. In . the Liberal Unionists we have a group who 
have, at all events, shown that they care for something higher than 
office. The same may be said for the two Irish factions, whatever 
may be said against them. • And who can be blind to the significance 
of the newest and smallest of our Parliamentary sections ? In the 
Labour members, whom we can count on our fingers, there is the 
beginning of a party which miust rapidly increase as the masses realise 
what they have become in the public order. This is the ‘ little cloud 
like a man’s hand ’ which will in time blacken all the heavens. 

For the quintessence of the Democratic movement is* not 
political but social. Political power is not an end, but a means. 
What advantageth it to the mechanic, groaning under the forced 
labour of over-competition, to the agricultural labourer, as truly a mere 
animated tool— ^p^yavov —as the slave in Aristotle’s time, 
that he possesses an infinitesimal share in the election of one of 
the rulers of his country, unless his material condition is improved 
thereby ? Equality of right is a mere barren notion unless it be 
wedded with fact. The matter is summed up with admirable terse- 
Tkess in M. Ledni Kollin’s famous declaration: ‘ To anive at social 
amelioration through the political question * (‘ passer j>ar la qnestiou 
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politique pour arriver 4 ram^lioration sociale')—‘ such is the course 
of the Democratic movement/ This is a truth to which Lazarus will 
no doubt request the attention of Dives. And Lazarus is now 
master of the situation, as Dives fully recognises when soliciting his 
vote in Parliamentary elections. Will he be any longer content to 
lie at the gate in his rags, Watching through the bars the rich man 
within, clothed in purple and fine linen, and-faring sumptuously every 
day, in the hope, not always gratified^ that some stray crumbs may 
fall to him from that luxurious table ? I think not. Between the 
two classes, of which these are the divinely drawn types, there is 
what Mr, Mill euphemistically calls ‘ complete opposition of apparent 
interest.’ And well may that thoughtful writer proceed to inquire, 
Even supposing the ruling majority of poor 

sufHciently intelligent to be aware that it is not for their advantage to weaken the 
security of property, and that it would be weakened by any act of arbitrary apolia^ 
tion, is there not a» considerable danger lest they should throw upon the possessors 
of what is called realised property, and upon the larger incomes, an unfair share, 
or even the whole, of the burden of taxation, and, having done so, add to the 
amount without scruple, expending the proceeds in modes supposed to conduce to 
the profit and advantage of the labouring classes P 


This inquiry of Mr. Mill’s may, with advantage, be pondered a 
little. I shall observe upon it, first, that, as a matter of history, no 
fear of weakening the security of property has ^er withheld the classes 
which possessed none from acts of arbitrary spoliation when they have 
had the power of bettering their condition thereby. Experience 
testifies to the truth of Grattan’s dictvm: ‘If you transfer the 
power in the State to those who have nothing in the country, they 
will afterwards transfer the property.’ And, secondly, I may remark 
that this very phrase ‘ the security of property ^ raises the gravest 
problems. Proi>erty, in its first idea, is the guarantee to individxials 
of the fruit of their own labour and abstinence; not of the fruit 
of the labour and abstinence of others, ‘ There is an instinctive 
sense, however obscure and yet inarticulate,' Emerson tells us, 

‘ that the whole constitution of property on its present tenures is 
injurious, and its influence on persons deteriorating and degrading/ ^ 
It is some half-century ago that this philosopher thus wrote. And 
the conviction of which he speaks has now become clear enough in 
many minds—and those by no means the least powerful of the age 
—and has found suflSciently distinct expression. Nay, the very 
man in the street is beginning to ask awkward questions, such as 
these: What is the final end of wealth, sale being obviously but a 
means ? What is the real nature and what the right limit of private 
property ? Are not the existing relations between capital and labour 
unjust to the toiling masses, and is not an economical revolution— 
call it transformation if you will—imperatively necessary V 


** Oil Bep^etentaHte GfFcemmtmtt p. 120. 
** p. 471 (Macmillan’s 
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These are questions which will have to be faced and answered. 
One answer is proposed to them by Socialism. And of Socialism, in 
the judgment of the late M. Scherer—one of the clearest-headed and 
most far-seeing of French Liberals—the Democratic Republic exists 
ing in hie country ‘ is bound, by the very law of its being, to make 
trial/ Whether or no he was right in bo thinking, I do not under- 
-^take to say. At aU events, his opinion on the matter is worth far 
more than most people’s, I doubt much, however, whether we 
in England shall resort to that solution of the social problem. 
Socialism proposes to remedy ‘ the slavery of labour,’ not by vindi¬ 
cating the liberty of the labourer, but by a universal system of servi¬ 
tude. Englishmen are not likely to barter their personal freedom for 
the promised fleshpots of a house of bondage in comparison of which 
Egjrptian serfdom was light. But, short of systematic Socialism, 
incalculable mischief may be done by the madness of the Many, 
intent upon levelling down in the economic order,- by legislation 
utterly opposed to the true principles of political science; upon 
achieving, at all events, an approximate equality, by way of abase¬ 
ment. The attempt is, of course, doomed to ultimate failure, because 
it is contrary to the laws of human nature. 1 do not know who has 
pointed out this truth with greater force than Aristotle in the Eighth 
Book of the Politics, Absolute equality, once attained, immediately 
begets a discontent with itself and a striving after inequality, and 
sooner or later leads thereto. Its usual issue, politically, is in Csesarism, 
Veiled or avowed, and, economically^ in the usurpations of the usurer. 

So much is certain. Equally certain is it that if the egalitarian 
doctrine of Modern Democracy is a lie, and a principle of death, there 
is also in it a truth and a principle of life. That principle is the sacred- 
hess and indefeasibleness of the rights of human personality. It is 
because, man is a person that he has a right to political power, that 
is, to be considered in the legislation of his country—and in a high 
state of civilisation considered means consulted : he is not a thing 
which may be arbitrarily disposed of by the will of another. It is 
because he Is a person that he has a right to property, for in^ this 
Work-a-day world property is necessary for the fall explication of 
personality. But to say that all men have rights, political and 
economical, is not to say that all men have the same rights to power 
or property. Personality is not only the source# but the measure of 
right. Again, when we speak of rights we imply duties by which 
they are conditioned, and without which they can no more exist than 
can the three sides of a triangle without the angles. Eights are not 
things which may be used by the arbitrariness of self-will. If so used 
the^ become wrongs. They are moral entities, and are strictly 
fiduciary in their nature. They must be employed for the good of 
the community in which they are realised, as well as for the good of 
tbpse invested ynih them. This is, in briefest outline, the rationale 
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of political and proprietary rights. And as it is fatal to absolutism in 
power, so is it fatal to absolutism in property. 

Of monarchical absolutism Modern Democracy has well-nigh made 
an end, although in the place of it we are threatened with the dismal 
domination of the dullest of despots—a mob which strikco and Will 
not hear. Proprietary absoldtism still exists, but its days are mani¬ 
festly numbered. Slowly but surely the tyranny of (capitalism is 
being broken down. The great verity that in the State, as well as in 
the Church, we are members one of another, is being eflfectually 
vindicated against the excessive individualism of which, I suppose, 
Mr. Herbert Spencer is the last prophet. That is the meaning of the 
long series of Truck Acts, Mines Acts, Factory and Workshop Acts, 
and the like measures, which have found place in our Statute Book. 
That is the meaning of the provision of free elementary education. 
That is the meaning of the demand—sure at no distant period to 
prevail—for the nationalisation of the railways, now the great high¬ 
roads of the country; for the acquisition and direction by the public 
authorities of other great public works and industries; for the regula¬ 
tion by law of the hours of adult male labour; for the establishment 
of industrial bureaux; for the modification of the fiscal system on the 
principle of equality of sacrifice. But this so-called ‘ Socialistic legis¬ 
lation ’ is one thing. The doctrine cogently condemned by Leo the 
Thirteenth, ‘ that possession of private property ought to be abolished, 
that all things ought to be had in common and their administration 
entrusted either to the municipality or the State,’ is quite another. 
The great blot upon Socialism, as upon ochlocracy, is that it is just as 
unethical, just as materialistic, as the system against which it revolts. 
Both deny the essential rights of human personality. Both are fatal 
to that liberty which is identical with morality. Burke was well 
warranted when he called the French Eevolution a deviation from 
‘ the high road of nature.’ The moral laws of nature are the moral 
laws of nations too. And if Modern Democracy is to prove a forward 
and not a retrogtade movement in human history, it will have to 
learn 4he great truth, so long forgotten, that both politics and 
economics are branches of ethics. 

We have reached (-viTote Lamennais, in his prison of Sainte-P^lagie) a critical 
•epoch, one of those solemn moments in which the problem of the future is being 
solved for humanity. . . . The world, having fulfilled one phase of its develop¬ 
ment, is about to be transformed. In the new age which is dawning the people 
are destined to hold a very different position from that which they held in the 
past. It is they who must form a more perfect society, more conformable to the 
ideas of justice and^cbarity. 

Such was the vision of the future—‘ far oflF, in summers that we shall 
^ not see ’—which floated before the inner eye of this ‘ Apostle of Liberty.' 
Will it be realised ? There is only one way to it: and that is * the 
high road of nature,' of which Burke spoke, and which is marked 
VoL. XXXIII—No. 191 C 
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out by the eternal principles of ethics. So Lamennais warned his 
day and generation. 

You will not be able to leave the paths, bounded by those unalterable laws— 
the divine laws of creation and of your own being—without receding from the goal 
to which by an invincible natural impulse your desires tend; without finding, 
instead of the good you seek, the inevitable penalty of the violation of order, 

W. S. Lilly, 
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But when shall we lay 

The Ghost of the Bnite that is walking, and haunting us yet, and be free ? 

In a hundred, a thousand winters ? 

Tenntson. 

There is so much talked and written about education nowadays 
that any man who dislikes being a bore is almost afraid to say a 
word upon the subject. Not only do the vulgar who affect the title 
of being refined, the dilettanti who desire to pose as authorities, 
ventilate theories on this topic; a large number of honest and 
decent people, who would never trouble themselves or their children 
with more than the ordinary traditions, are now compelled to spend 
anxious hours reflecting upon its difficulties and possibilities. 
Practically, not one in a hundred thinks anything deeper under 
the term than cramming in the maximum quantity of stuff into 
his wretched children's minds; but in the few leisure hours which 
such people can devote to speculation on the question, they are 
dazzled and awed with the prospects boldly put forward by those 
who profess to be advanced thinkers and leaders of public opinion. 

And what do these sanguine people promise the rising genera¬ 
tion ? Those whom I have met, being generally ‘ philosophical 
Eadicals,' have in the first place insisted with Plato (though they 
had probably never read a line of his Dialogues) that vice is igno¬ 
rance, that all the crimes committed by the masses are the direct 
result of ignorance, and of the poverty which is the usual concomitant 
of ignorance. They point triumphantly to the feet that since the 
establishment of Board schools in England the official catalogues 
of crime have sensibly diminished, and they promise us that this is 
only the beginning of a greater change, when the masses shall all be 
instructed in the sciences as well as in politics, and when enlightened 
public opinion will stamp out individual misconduct. For the 
same panacea will tend to reduce indefinitely the concomitant cause 
—poverty—^which they cannot but admit to be sometimes the cause 
of crime, even in well-disposed people. When education is extended 
to all, and there is no privileged class in this respect, then 
places of emolumeiit will be open to all, and if any man remain poor 

• C2 
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he will have only himself to blame. An enlightened man will not 
suffer this self-reproach, and will cure it by turning his knowledge to 
account, and obtaining the good things attainable by public com¬ 
petition. Behind all this lurks their greatest hope, though they do 
not speak it out with the same assurance as the rest. Education 
will in du^ time destroy the hateful distinction of ranks which 
accentuates the difference of rich and poor by the fact that hitherto 
the rich, as a rule, become cultivated, and the poor do not. When the 
pauper becomes as educated as the peer, and the only plain distinc¬ 
tion between them is ow of- inherited wealth, when the latter can 
only put the vague and unsubstantial influence of ancient traditions 
into the scale against a majority of votes, then all aristocracy will soon 
be abolished; even the privileges of ancient seats of learning will dis¬ 
appear, and if the hated word' aristocracy ’ remain at all in the language, 
it will be applied only to the superior in intellect and character. 
Education therefore will cause crime to disappear, will open countless 
avenues to escape from poverty, and will ultimately reassert the 
equality of men, so long obscured by monopolies and privileges. 

This is the theory in its most consistent—or shall I say its most 
relentless ?—form. The majority of believers in it may not venture 
beyond the confident assertion that education tmds to do all these 
’things. But let the reader remember that, if at the same time men 
proclaim the indefinite progress of our race ; if, instead of predicting 
cycles of growth and of decay, like the ancients, they look forward to 
irreversible conquests over the ills and weaknesses of men, then the 
statement that any cause tends to a great effect is a mere modest 
postponement of what is really inevitable. I propose now to review 
the practical steps actually taken for the realisation of this theory, 
and to estimate the actual gains or losses which these measures 
have entailed. We shall then be in a position to revert to the 
theory, and consider how far it is sound, and, if sound, how far it is 
likely to meet with irreducible obstacles. 

The last twenty years have been marked not only by the pro¬ 
gressive nations of the Continent, but among the careless and 
dilatory English, who hate new theories, by great new systems of 
instruction, organised by the State, and imposed upon its citizens 
with little regard to that liberty of the subject which was once 
thought the goal of all civilisation. In the larger part of Europe 
compulsory schools have been imposed upon the people, taxes 
are levied to raise funds, and parents are coerced to send their 
children to be taught. The old Roman theory of the absolute right 
of parents to do what they will with their offspring has given way to 
a theory akin to Plato’s, that all children, as possible citizens, are 
tbe wards of the State; and so we have come to this strange condi¬ 
tion of things, that while the law is still very shy about interfering 
with physical cruelty in parents, the moral cruelty of having their 
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children ignorant is promptly punished. Nor is this compulsory 
instruction confined to the mere elements of knowledge: there are ■ 
grades and standards; handbooks and compendiums of science 
which, if learned off by heart, will earn rewards for both pupil and 
teacher, and astonish the.parents at home with the wonders of 
modem knowledge. In Ireland these primary schools are sup¬ 
plemented by a great Intermediate system, wherein th^ masses are 
prepared for higher instmction by examinations, prizes, and result 
fees, which; instead of coercing, now coax the growing child with 
bribes, and soothe any remaining qualms about overwork in the 
parent by exhibiting pecuniary returns, instead of outlays, as the. 
result of acquiring knowledge. The edifice is crowned by the crea¬ 
tion, not only of University Extension Lectures, which are supposed 
to bring all the benefits of the highest culture to the common man’s 
door, but by the endowment and chartering of new bodies, called 
indeed universities, but only imitating the ancient seats of learning 
in that they give examinations and confer the titles of learning on 
those who have learnt some books, and can answer part of what they 
are asked about them. All this is now done for such small fees as 
make it possible for the poorest classes to call themselves Masters 
and Doctors, and consider themselves on an equality with the 
literary classes of a less enlightened generation. 

But all this elaborate multiplication of examining bodies, these 
cheap titles and degrees, these reductions of the requirements in 
money, time, .and residence, are as nothing in comparison with the 
opening of almost the whole civil and military service to competition, 
so that the old selection of young men of breeding or of influence 
has passed away, and our armies, offices, j)rovinces—in fact, almost 
our whole public interests—are managed by young men of all sorts 
and conditions, chosen with little reference to good traditions, or 
fine physique, or attractive manners, but simply from the reports of 
examiners who have often not even seen the candidates, but who 
have laboured through their ex.amination-papers. 

These things are so familiar to us all that any detailed descrip¬ 
tion is unnecessary. We may pass on at once to review the practical 
good attained by these great changes, as well as the reservations 
which may be necessary in our commendation. And, first of all, let 
us consider what seems the most obviously desirable of all, the 
compulsion laid upon parents to send their children to school. This 
is supposed to apply only to the very poor and ignorant. I can 
assure the reader that the law, if impartially applied, will punish a 
great number of people, calling themselves gentry, in Ireland, who 
allow their children to grow up to the age of twelve or fourteen 
without any instruction except, perhaps, learning to read. Even 
this and ordinary writing-have to be taught in numerous cases to 
boys of fourteen, sent at last, after many postponements, delays, and 
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haggling about school fees, to Irish schoolmasters, who are severely 
criticised because these boys are found raw and ignorant when they 
attempt to enter colleges or professional schools at the age of seven¬ 
teen. It is with the intellect as it is with the land of Ireland. A 
great part of both is lying waste for want of diligence and decent 
thrift. "WTien both are fairly cultivated the wealth of the country 
will 'be astonishing.^ When parents of the quasi-upper classes 
behave in this way, it is high time for the law to interfere, and teach 
them that they have duties towards their children. 

But I greatly fear that, in Ireland at least, the stringency of the 
law will be shown to thfe very poor, and the police will hesitate to 
enforce school attendance upon the squireen, while they diligently 
coerce the peasant, to whom schools bring far less palpable advan¬ 
tages. For to the very poor in Ireland, and I suppose in England 
too, compulsory attendance upon schools often brings great hardships 
both on parents who send and children who go. I remember attend¬ 
ing a Social Science Conference in Dublin some years ago, when I 
went into a debate in the Education section to advocate compulsory 
schooling for the poor. Before the debate was over 1 was persuaded 
that I was mistaken. The very poor in Ireland are often scattered 
thinly over large areas ; their children are badly fed and clad; even 
the youngest of them can help their parents at home. The herding 
of cattle or goats, which must be kept from trespassing on unfenced 
crops, occupies many from the age of four years old. Unless, there¬ 
fore, schools are within easy distance, unless the weather is fair, un- ' 
less the children have a good breakfast before starting, there may be 
great sustained cruelty in such coercion, and in many cases the 
children only obtain the teaching of some older child, who knows 
nothing thoroughly, so that several years are spent in learning, and 
in the end neither reading nor writing has been acquired.^ 

And when the instruction is successful, to what does it lead ? To 
the reading of the lowest and worst forms of ephemeral literature. I 
mean that which is distinctly intended to be inflammatory, to rouse 
passions, of which the political, which are had enough, are, perhaps, 
the least reprehensible. Compulsory teaching of the poor is there¬ 
fore less than a half-measure, if we do not provide the natural 
sequel—a good supply of reading. Local libraries should be attached 
to every school, and every poor child should be brought within reach 
of at least some of the books which make it worth while to learn to 
read. We shall consider the modem Intermediate systems in con- 

* A very experienced Englishman, and, moreover, what wo call a thorough Saxon, 
with no Irish sympathies, who was head of a large Dublin school for some years, 
assured me th£^ while iA any ordinary English class ten out of twelve boys were 
stupid and hard to teach, the same proportion in an Irish class were distinctly clever. 
He added that, as soon as the parents learned to begin soon enough, and the boys and 
their masters learned method, they would win all the competitions in the empire. 

*1 state this frojp cases i^er my own observation. 
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are deeply imbued with the spirit of family life are those who best 
help, the poor ,* in this spirit they meet on the great human ground, 
older than theories of equality, safer than our imaginings of fresh 
arrangements for the world, and fitter to inspire the noblest and the 
simplest sense of duty. 

Far be ityrom me to generalise, or to try to lay down a law as to 
what is best for anyone—let each see and judge for herself;—but this 
1 will say, that the deep honour for home-life is essential to the best 
kind of work for the poor now. Thrift?—yes, if you like; education?— 
yes, if it be good ; preparing girls for service, sanitary improvement, 
skilled nursing, country holidays, amusements, drill, open spaces, and 
fifty more things, all are valuable; but one spark of honour for and 
love of home, and sense of duty therein, if it were granted to you to 
fan it into life, would be a better gift, one more far-reaching in its 
influence, and bearing better fruit, without which all the other gifts 
are very poor —with which they will bring much good. 

This belief of mine will very distinctly show what I feel with 
regard to deaconesses, settlements, and other groups of trained workers 
living apart from their homes. They may, and in many cases prob¬ 
ably will, excel in what we may call the technical portions of their 
work, and will have, in certain ways, more weight iu a district, from 
these being as a rule carried on more continuously; they form, more¬ 
over, a centre in many large towns where the poor Uve far from the 
rich. In such institutions will naturally be found those who have, 
taken up work for the poor as their main duty in life, among whom 
will be, as a rule, probably, many of the more experienced workers 
and leaders; but whether,^with all their technical advantages, residents 
in theiii can ever give the great crowning spiritual help in the 
home-life of the poor will depend on why and how those residents 
left their own homes: whether, on the one hand, they had any 
lurking belief that life in a community was holier than life in a 
family; whether they had shrunk from the discipline and humility 
of fulfilling duties laid upon them, and preferred chosen duties; or 
whether, on the other hand, no home existing for themj'^they 
entered into joyful service of the poor, and what reflex of family and 
household duty life with fellow-workers opened out; or whether the 
daily duties of home being done by others, the devotion to out-of-the- 
way poor districts seemed due from them, and, still remaining in 
near touch with, and full reverence for, home and family life, they, 
as it were, kept a foothold, too, nearer the most desolate districts; 
or again whether they were new workers going, as to school or 
college, to gather knowledge, hereafter to be used when they return 
home. 

Since, in the autumn of 1891,1 brought before the public in the 
pages of thisBeview the new scheme for district visiting'in conheetion 
the Womb’s University Settlement in Southwarl^ my thoughts 
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testant Parnellite was returned by a large majority over the Catholic 
Nationalist who had the active eufjport of the priests of th,e consti¬ 
tuency. South Roscommon, where the Catholics are probably 98 
per cent, of the vpters, was carried against the candidate of the 
Irish party,, though supported by the local priesthood. In Dublin 
city and county, within the very heart of the diocese of Archbishop 
Walsh, not a single Nationalist candidate was elected, though many 
of them were men of reputation and experience in the popular cause, 
and had the active sympathetic support of .the distinguished pre¬ 
late whom it pleases Lord Salisbury to describe as the virtual governor 
of Ireland and main support of Mr, Gladstone’s administration. If 
there is one thing more certain than another in the history of this 
unhappy struggle which has been going on in the Irish National move¬ 
ment since December 1890, it is this; that large numbers of Catho¬ 
lic Nationalists who blamed Mr. Parnell in. their hearts for the 
dissensions which he created in the Home Rule movement adhered to 
his cause, nevertheless, in protest against the attacks which had been 
made upon a patriotic Protestant leader by large bodies of their clergy. 

The most odious feature of this Unionist outcry against the Irish 
priest is its patent hypocrisy. That there is a good deal of sectarian 
hatred in it is, of course, obvious. But the chief sin of the clergy 
of Meath was not their religion, but their politics. Here is where 
the head and front of their offending is to be found. It is this which 
has earned for them the fierce diatribes of the anti-Home-Rule press. 
Who ever knew or heard of an attack upon a . Catholic bishop or 
priest from a Tory or Unionist writer or speaker for, say, an altar 
denunciation of Fenianism, or for the support of a landlord candidate 
at an Irish election ? There has been an Irish Catholic bishop in this 
generation who declared that ‘ hell was not hot enough nor eternity long 
enough ’ for the punishment of men joining the Fenian brotherhood, 
while numerous instances could be given in which priests have called 
upon voters from the altar to go to the poll for candidates who«were 
landlords and Tories. But this * clerical intimidation,’ instead of 
exciting the political wrath of the Times, drew forth its waim com¬ 
mendation of such acts and language. Does any sane person in 
Great Britain or Ireland believe for a single moment that the 
language, threats, or ‘ intimidations ’ proved against the priests of 
Meath would have been morally or politically obj,ectionable to 
Unionists, if used against the Home Rule cause, or in favour of the 
Union, or landlordism, or Parnellite factionism ? The Irish priest is 
denounced -because he is a Nationalist and an active foe to the land¬ 
lord system. f'^Lord Salisbury’s favourite ‘ argument ’ in recent speeches 
has been, that of deciding Home Rule would hand over Ireland to 
Archbishop Walsh. The Tory leader’s antipathy towards or fears of 
Dr. Walsh are not on account oi^his being a Roman Catholic dignitary. 
The present Archbishop of Westminster is credited, rightly or wrongly, 
VoL. XXXIII—No. 191 L 
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with being an Ultramontane. The Archbishop of Dublin is npt. He 
is as progressive as was Cardinal Manning. But Lord Salisbury h.^ 
gone out of his way to pay public compliments to Dr. Vaughan, while ■ 
he loses no opportunity of sneering at or offering insults to the Iri^b 
Archbishop. And why ? Because Dr. Walsh is opposed politically 
to the Tory party, and is an able and formidable antagonist of the 
landlord system. He is not objectionable as a member of the ^oman 
Catholic hierarchy, but as a Home Buler and Badical^land reformer. 
The statesman who tries to inflame the prejudices of Protestant 
voters against the Irish cause by accusing the Liberal party of further¬ 
ing a policy which will hand over the^ government of Ireland to the 
^ nominees of Archbishops Walsh and Croke ^ is he who employed two 
Tory Catholics in an effort to commit the Vatican to an intrigue 
against the Irish movement a few years ago. The Pope himself is 
in no wCfj objectionable to the Tory party, provided h® will not take 
sides with tha^ Irish people. 

The attempt to fasten upon prelates like Dr. Croke and Dr. Walsh 
a design to make the political rights of the Irish Catholics subserve 
some sinister policy of the Vatican is a grotesque and palpable 
calumny. Every chapter of modem Irish history is a refutation of 
the notion that Rome can dominate in Irish National or secular 
matters. And English statesmen of both parties know this right 
well. England has more than once tried to exercise some political 
control over Irish prelates and priests, by means of those very Vatican 
interests which Unionbts now allege to be the end and aim of the 
Catholic hierarchy in toeir support of Home Rule. The endowment 
of Maynooth was a bid for the political allegiance of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ireland. The famous Quarantotti intrigue, in 
which it was sought to give to the English Government a right of 
veto upon the appointment of Irish bishops, not only failed ignomi- 
niously; it drew from O’Connell the historic declaration, in which he 
spoke for all Catholic Ireland, that ‘ he would rather take his politics 
from Stamboul than from Rome/ This unexpected anti-climax to 
the anticipated subserviency of Irish prelates to the needs of English 
rule in Ireland taught the Sovereign Pontiff the danger which was 
involved in any attempt upon the political independence of the Irish 
Catholic Episcopacy, and no further effort of the kind was made until 
OUT own day., The instances of the sensational letter from the 
Prefect of the Propaganda in' 1883 , with reference to the * Parnell 
Tribute,’ and of the Papal Rescript against the Plan of Campaign, in 
1888 , are later illustrations of the hopelessness of English endeavour 
to hiake use of the Vatican against Nationalist Ireland and the im- 
pOtenR^ of such interference when obtained* |Iere we have both 
and Tories trying their hands at exploiting the Pope in the 
inil^^costsoiDublin Castle and Irish landlordism. 

• |!ho reoolkc^on of the letter " Qualecumque de Pjumellio/ and the 
reception which was given to it in Ireland, ought to silence every 
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PamelKte and ©veiy Unionist who aocnses tho Irish bishops and 
priests of having gone against Mr. Parnell in 1890, for ihsnflacient 
or unworthy reasons. Archbishop Croke had begun the testimonial. 
' Nine bishops and two hundred priests followed with their subscriptions, 
when, as alleged. Sir George Errington, at the instance of Lord Gran- 
vflle> obtained by means of inaccurate representations as to the nature 
of th«k National tribute to Mr. Parnell a condemnation of its object. 
The result is too well known to need more than mere mention. The 
subscriptions to Mr* Parnell’s testimonial doubled. A fund which 
was not expected to reach 20,000i. when Started mounted rapidly to 
close upon 40,000Z., as a protest by a Catholic people against an un¬ 
warrantable interference on the part of Rome in the secular affairs of 
Ireland. This was the outcome of the Liberal intrigue against 
Ireland at the Vatican. The later Tory attempt fared no better, 
though the trick was more unscrupulously played in 1888, than in 
1883. The facts are instructive, as they prove conclusively alike the 
fearless independence of the Irish Nationalist bishops and priests in 
the matter of Roman influence outside of religion, and the mean and 
shabby nature of Lord Salisbury’s present conduct when considered 
in the light and purpose of his mission to the Pope four years ago. 
The object of this mission is well worth recalKng, as it was riewed at 
the time. A writer in one of the monthly reviews of the period 
said:— 


The Persico mission originated in the attempt made by the British Government 
to enlist the authority of the Holy See on the side of * Imw and order ’ in Ireland. . . , 
Lord Salisbury had now fairly entered upon his policy of Coercion, and the opposi¬ 
tion of the Irisji priests and bishops was the chief obstacle which baffled his efforts 
to reach his goal. It was hinted, not obscurely, that, as Job did not serve God for 
nought, so the English Government would handsomely requite the Holy See for any 
services it might render in muzzling the Irish priests. . . . "While Monsignor Persico 
was preparing the ground in Ireland, his allies had not been idle. The Jubilee of 
Her IMajesty had afforded an opportunity for an interchange of courtesies between 
the Vatican and St. James’s, wWch it was determined to exploit to the uttermost. 


The Poj^e sent a special envoy to congratulate the Queen. "What more natural 
and fitting than that Her Majesty’s Ministers should send a special envoy to the 
Pope to return bis compliments, and see whether, at the same time, anything could 
be done to bring about those closer and more intimate relations upon which the 
Pope had set his heart P The motive of Persico’a mission was pretty well understood 
at the Foreign Office, and it was deemed advisable that a serious effort should he 
made to bring matters to a head, and commit the Pope to a policy of repression in 
Ireland, It was under these circumstances and with such hopes that the mission 
of the Duke of Norfolk was decided on. . , . His task was comparatively simple. 
In more or less guarded phrases he had to intimate that Her Mi^esty’s Ministers 
were not indisposed to-db a little business with the Holy See on the principle Do 
des. If the Pope Oould see his way to use his moral influence to restrain the Irish 
bishops and clergy within the limits marked out by the EngHsh Government, then, 


pprhaps, the English Gover^unent might see their way to meet the cherished aspira¬ 
tions of the Holy See for the re-establishment of direct diplomatic relations between 
the Vatican and ,the Court of St. , . . The Duke, it is believed, was further 

ifi a position m inllmiate tbat, besides ta-establisbrnent of diplomatic relations^ 

' L 2 
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something might be done in the shape of a substantial subsidy and Government 
patronage for Catholic education in Ireland. 

It is a matter of history now that Cardinal Monaco's famous 
* Rescript' followed the Salisbury mission to the Vatican, and that Mr. 
Balfour (either immediately before or following the Duke of Norfolk's 
journey to Rome) spoke in the House of Commons in favour of the en¬ 
dowment of a Roman Catholic University in Ireland. It is, however, 
equally a matter of historic fact that the ‘ Rescript' was practically 
ignored by 999 out of every 1,000 Irish Catholics, while Mr. Balfour'& 
bait was not nibbled by the Irish hierarchy. The Tories and their 
Unionist allies lauded the Pope upon every platform for his opposition 
to the Plan of Campaign, The Irish people simply lamented the 
fact that His Holiness had allowed himself to be misled and used by 
the Tories, appealed in the Nationalist press and by public meetings 
against a wrongly formed judgment, and continued to support the 
principles and practices which had been hastily condemned in the 
light of a misrepresentation of the Irish movement. It is the states¬ 
man and party who attempted this diplomatic dirty trick, who tried 
their best to muzzle the Irish priest and to drive him out of the 
popular agitation by means of the- spiritual influence of the 
Vatican, who now try to poison the minds of the Protestant voters of 
Great Britain with insinuations and broad assertions that the cause 
of Home Rule is to be made subservient to the intrigues and 
purposes of this same Vatican by means of its ‘ slavish instruments,’ 
the prelates and priests of Ireland. 

Those Unionist critics who now assail the priests of Meath for 
having exercised spiritual influence in support of a principle 
ef morality were among the first to attack Mr. Parnell after the 
Divorce Court proceedings, and to reproach the Irish nation for the 
stained character of its leader. Had Mr, Parnell been allowed b}^ the 
Irish people to remain in his old position, it would have been, accord¬ 
ing to these critics, a stigma upon the Irish cause which should damn 
it in the eyes of Englishmen. When he was superseded, they 
declared his deposition to be an act of base ingratitude which proved 
the Irish to be unworthy of liberty. Had, the priests condoned his 
fault, they would have been charged in Unionist organs with having 
put a premium upon immorality. Having joined the vast majority 
of their fellow-countrymen in the painful task of deposing him, they 
were declared to be actuated by political ambition, narrowness of 
spirit, intolerance, priestly despotism! Such is the code of Unionist 
political morality. The only possible perfect^ priest in the Unionist 
di$j^ansation is he who can buttress landlordism with the spiritual 
of his calling, or who helps by th6 saine means to divide 
and weaken the National movement for' Home Rule. Such a priest, 
Vh^i 'fbtod; is the beau-ideal of a Christian (though Popish) 
minifder. His opposite is the simple embodiment of all the political 
vices in jesuitica! application. 
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The allegation that Bishop Nulty and the priests of Meath were 
actuated by unworthy motives in their opposition to Mr. Parnell from 
the split to his death, and subsequently to his followers, is altogether 
opposed to facts. It was this very clerical influence which first gave 
him a ^eat in Parliament, Up to the date of the unhappy Divorce 
■Court proceedings he had no more faithful followers in Ireland than 
among the priesthood of the diocese of Meath, This diocese contri¬ 
buted 2,282Z. to the Parnell tribute which was condemned by the 
Pope in 1883, the largest donation from any diocese in Ireland, with 
the exception of that of Dublin, anc^ evary penny of this sum was 
collected by the priests who were in opposition to the Pamellite 
candidates in the elections of last July. In fact, so devoted were the 
clergy of Meath to the Parnell leadership, that they were among the 
last of their calling in Ireland to declare in a body against him. 
This tardiness of repudiation has had a good deal to do with the un¬ 
usual bitterness displayed between Pamellites and priests in the two 
elections now voided. The latter were accused of having declared in 
favour of Mr. Parnell even after the Divorce Court verdict. The 
plea of moral delinquency lost its force in face of the resolution 
passed at a Convention in support of ‘ the chief' and supported by a 
large body of Meath priests, subsequent to the decree nisi. On the 
face of it this appeared a strong argument against the contention of 
the clergy that they went against the popular leader on grounds of 
morality alone ; and the strength of the position which this circum¬ 
stance gave to the followers of Messrs. Dalton and Mahoney was such 
that it could only be assailed, from the point of view of the priests, 
by that zeal which invariably covers a recantation of opinions, or a 
desire to undo the consequences of a mistake. In justice to the 
priests of Meath it must be said Mr. Parnell and his followers had 
loudly declared that his side of the divorce case was yet to be put 
before the Irish people. Popular opinion in Ireland was appealed to 
in this sense, and asked to suspend judgment. It was early in this 
stage of public feeling when some Meath priests gave their assent to 
a resolution pledging their adherence to the leader whom Meath first 
elected to Parliament. No such promised exculpation occurred, how¬ 
ever, and the Catholic clergy of Meath, with a few exceptions, joined 
in the agitation against Pamellite factionism. 

Anti-Home-Eule politicians may squirm at the fact as much as 
they please, but the power and prestige of the Irish priest are the 
creation of those very systems which Unionists are resolved if possible 
to perpetuate, in the face of their utter and abysmal failure to serve 
the purposes for which they were established, or to benefit the people 
subjected to them. While the law of eviction remains the law of the 
land, and Dublin Castle supplies the instruments of its execution, the 
political bond which unites^he Irish priest to the Irish peasant will 
.never be broken. As the priest has not been afraid even to go against 
Home when Borne went wrong on Irish questions, he is not likely to err 
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on the side of weakness towards Oastle rule and landlordism while they 
are the embodiment of injustice to the people. And the people 
would be fools to listen to the voices of those who ask them to dis¬ 
card such allies. The Church, in a political fense, is a tower of 
strength to a popular cause when its ministers are heart and soul with 
the people's aspirations. Churches may be dangerous to liberty 
when they are rich and are trammelled by State obligations or by 
class influences. If the Catholic Church had been endowed by 
the English Government in Ireland, it would have lost every vestige 
of i)olitical power with our people. As it is, it has preserved an 
influence commensurate with the fidelity of its priests to the people’s 
cause. It is only in their absolute devotion to the people’s interests 
wherein resides their political strength. Whenever and wherever they 
have taken sides against the popular movement in this generation 
they Imve been beaten. Twenty years ago a Liberal and Catholic 
candidate who had the support of the priests of Meath was defeated 
by Mr. John Martin, a Protestant '48 man, who stood as the National 
representative. The organ of Irish landlordism of that day said of 
this Home Buie victory, ‘ The defeat of Mr. Plunkett in Meath 
indicates the growth of Federalism in Ireland. We bdieve the secret 
of Mr. Martin's return is that the people of Ireland are tired of 
priestly dictation.' 

Few of the people of Great Britain, even among Home Eulers, 
except those who are fairly familiar with Ireland, form, or care to 
form, a true estimate of the real character of the Irish priesthood. 
The word ‘ priest ’ is enough to create a prejudice in the minds of 
millions of the British people whose religious beliefs or irreligious 
dispositions predispose their minds to an antipathy. This antipathy 
may be more anti-clerical than anti-Catholic with the mass of people 
who are themselves nothing more than passive Christians. But with 
those who influence what I will term militant Protestant religious 
opinion, the Catholic priest is the embodiment of error, and the 
cunning instrument, in everything, of a foreign spiritual power. In 
politics he is represented as a man who makes unscrupulous‘use of 
his sacerdotal influence over an ignorant and superstitious peasantry, 
with the sole object of upholding his own and the Church’s domina¬ 
tion and sway. This is the picture which Lord Salisbury now tries 
to hold np to the British electorate; insinuating that Archbishops 
Croke and Walsh have simply, to put these all-powerful puppets in 
motion in order to secure the blind political obedience of the Catholic 
voters in the interests of some Vatican or Ultramontane purpose, I 
shown elsewhere how Lord Salisbtppy tried to^ have these same 
’ moved acnd controlled from Borne fbr the ends of his own 
^ No more untruthful picture of the Irish priest in politics 
000 I 4 be drawm In ninety-nine cases out of a htmdred he is but the 

of popular feelings He is a pieasant’s 
trade3f*8 eoti i/6 liegin with. His sympathies, jMfejudicas, and tmpxnr 
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tions in seoular matters are those of the class, from which he h^s 
sprung. There is no country in the world in which there is bo close 
an identity of feeling, of social, relationship, of absolute solidarity of 
patriotic motivea and of political purpose between people and pastors 
as exists in Ireland. The cause of a common countryappeals to ideas 
and convictions of a common national sentiment. A heritage of muti^l 
wrong and suffering welds this sentiment into concrete public action. 

‘ Dublin Castle government' has tried to extirpate the priest in the 
past,as it sought to enslave and degrade the peasant. ‘ Landlordism’ 
has been the enemy of both, Evictors thin the congregations when 
they destroy the homes of the people! Ihe poverty bom of an im¬ 
poverished country and unjust rents affects the scanty income of the 
parish priest and curate.. But, over and above all, the priest has been 
identified with every phase of the people’s battle for their homesteads 
and their rights.. He was above the suspicion of making the popular 
cause a stepping-stone to office. He had nothing to gain for bis 
services or sacrifices but the gratitude of those for whom he laboured, 
and the hatred of those whose power for injustice or evil he sought 
to curb. The priests supplied the place in Irish popular movements 
which members of an intermediate class occupy in other countries 
where social and political antagonism separate the mass of a popula¬ 
tion from on aristocracy. Their leadership and political influence 
were determined^by.the character and consequences of English mis- 
govemment and by the brutality and injustice of the Irish landlord 
system. 

If the Irish priest is a potent factor in Irish politics to-day, who 
or what made him so? If his active influence is exercised in support 
of movements or agitations abhorred by Toryism, who is to blame ? 
There is not in the whole political world to-day a class of persons who 
have a better traditional right to participate in political warfare 
than the Irish priesthood. Nor has any section of any people in any 
country under the sun a more consistent record as constitutional 
reformers than the men who are now hounded down by the party 
successors of the makers and administrators of the penal laws. For, 
what are the facts of history ? It is not two hxmdred. years ago since 
the same price was placed, by English laws, upon the head of a priest 
and the head of a wolf in Lrel^d. He had no sooner emerged from 
the bondt^e of the, penal laws than he was forced to engage in 
the movement for Catholic emancipation. Thirty years’ agitation 
^ere required before the most elementary civil rights were allowed 
by England tp his ico^rehgionists in a country overwhelmingly GathoUc. 
Next hewas ooilfpelled towage a war^against the imposition of tithes. 
Thousands qf lives were lost in this horrible straggle for an obviously 
rational relief froro an equally notorious and monstrous injustice. 
These: were, flghts for the .yery el^entary principles, of civil and 

. They w^ weu; through the. loyalty of the Irish 
people to,!a just and righteous causey under the leadership of men 
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whose very education had been made a crime by the in&my of English 
bigotry and intolerance. In every one of these movements, arid in 
every subsequent popular agitation down to the present hour, the Irish 
jHiest has been on the side of constitutional right, and an advocate 
of progressive reform. It was said of him, so fiir back as sixty years 
ago, that he had imbibed the doctrines of Locke and Paley more 
deeply than those of Bellarmine and Bossuet, The political education 
of the last half-century has developed these ideas until, nourished 
as they have been by the social democratic movement of the past 
twenty years in a wider political atmosphere, the Irish priesthood of 
to-day are men of broad and tolerant views on all public questions, 
and are modified believers and followers of Cardinal Manning's 
Christian Socialism rather than of the political Ultramontanism with 
which their enemies attempt to identify them. 

The venerable Bishop who has been held up to public scorn and 
^ndemnationin the anti-Home-Rule press for a pastoral issued, injudi¬ 
ciously, in the interests of religion and morality, during a Parliament¬ 
ary election, is the same Dr. Nulty who, twelve years ago—long before 
any but a very few English Progressivists demanded the taxation of 
ground rents for public purposes—wrote and declared :— 

The essential and immutable principles of justice used certainly to be that 
everyone had a right of property in the hard-earned fruits of his labour; that he, 
and he alone, had a right to all the benefits, advantages, and enjoyments -vrhich the 
property yielded; and that if anyone else meddled with that property against his 
will, he was thereby guilty of the crime of robbery, which ^0 eternal law of God, 
as well as,the laws of all nations, reprobated and pimished. But the principles 
which underlie the existing system of land tenure, and which impart to it its 
specific and distinctive character, are exactly the reverse of these. The principles 
on which that system are based are; that one privileged class do not require to 
labour for their livelihood at all j that they have an exclusive right to all the 
advantages, the comforts and enjoyments that can be derived from a splendid 
property, which exacted no patient, painful, or self-denying efforts of labour to 
create it or acquire it. That, being a singularly favoured race, and being all God's 
eldest sons, the rest of tbe world must humbly acknowledge themselves to be their 
inferiors in rank, lineage, condition, and dignity. That this superiority of rank 
gives them a right to sell out God's gifts as if they were purely the products of 
their own labour and industry. ... I have already shown that the land of every 
country is the public property of the people of that country, and, consequently, 
that its exclusive appropriation by a class is a substantial injustice and wrong done 
to every man in that country whom it robs of his fair share of the common inheri¬ 
tance. Then the injustice of this appropriation is enormously enhanced by the 
fact that it further enables the landlords to appropriate a vast share of the earnings 
of the nation besides. They plundered the people first of God's gifts in the land, 
and that act of spoliation puts them under a sort of necessity of plundering them 
again of an enormous amount of their direct eambgs and wages. ... It would 
seevt; as if Providence bad destined t))^e land to serve as a large economical reservoir, 
to to collect, and to preserve the ove^owlng streams of* wealth that are 
X^onstandy escaping from the great ptiblic indlistrial works that are always going on 
oon^^ities that are progressive and prosperous. . . , But the great national 

destined for the support of the public burdens of 
Socbtf has been diverted from its original purpose to minister to the wants and 
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extiuTftgitnces of ft class* The explanation of this extraordinvj act of national 
spoliation will be found in the fact that hitherto this class could just do as it pleased: 
the government of the country lay for centuries exclusively in its hands, and; debits 
the combined Influence of English Badicalism and Irish ObstructionisiO,' it is practi¬ 
cally in its hands still, . . . Even while they slept their rent rolls w^t on inoreas- 
ing. • . . The value continually imparted to the land by the industrial exertions of 
the community in the construction of houses, harbours, bridges, streets, roads, and 
railways; in the erection of factories, mills, and warehouses, &c., has all been con¬ 
fiscated and appropriated by the owners of the soil. ... If the l^glish operatives 
could only retain for their own use and benefit the vast sums which, under the 
existing system of land tenure, go, on the one hand, to tihe owners of the soil, and 
the Sums that an economical system of ^ound-rent taxation would save for them, 
on the other, their material comforts and Enjoyments would be multiplied a 
hundredfold. . • * The great problem that the nations, or the government of nations 
rather, have to solve is—what is the most profitable and remunerative investment 
they can make of this common property (the land) in the interest and for the benefit 
of the people to whom it belongs ? In other words, how can they bring the largest, 
and, as far as possible, the most skilled amount of effective labour to bear on the 
proper cultivation of an improvement of the land ? How can they make it yield 
the largest amount of human food, human comforts, and home enjoyments, and how 
can its aggregate produce be divided so as to give everyone the fairest and largest 
share he is entitled to .without passing over or excluding anyone ? ‘ 

The attitude of all the Churches to-day towards the great social 
question of the hour is a justification of the past and present action 
of the Irish priests in Irish politics. Theirs has been the Church of 
the poor. They have always stood forth to vindicate the cause of the 
people. Their heartiest sympathy and assistance have been given 
whenever the downtrodden and oppressed have risen against the in¬ 
justice and insolence of those who neither toil nor spin, but who have 
ground the faces of the labouring poor between the upper and nether 
millstones of landlordism and Castle rule. They have worked to 
secure protection for the fruits of the farmer’s toil, to improve the 
conditions of social existence for the labouring and small tenant 
class, who comprise the greater part of the peasantry of Ireland. 
Whenever periods of distress have arrived, the first voice to be heard 
demanding State intervention by way of public works, the first sub¬ 
scription towards immediate means of relief, has always come from 
the Irish priest. These are well-known facts. They explain at one and 
the same time why he has an influence over a great proportion of the 
Irish people, and why Lord Salisbury, as leader of the Landlord 
Tory party, fears and bates him as a potent factor in the social demo¬ 
cratic movement against landlordism and the class exploitation of 
parliaments and governments by which industry is unj ustly taxed 
in the interests of monopoly. Every church or congregation, or 
great or small religious community^ iji Great Britain (under what¬ 
soever name it goes) is trying, by some.niinister or member of its body, 

'6 

‘ jfiSrtay an the Zani Qystiimt ^dioated to the Clergy and Laity of the Dloceoe 
of Meath, April 1880, by the Moat Bev. Dr. Nulty. 
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to Reconcile the preaching, of the Goq)el with the, social betterment 
of the working population. They recognise that political power is 
rapidly going from the classes to the masses; that.tho toilers are 
becoming conscious of this change, and are resolved to use their 
growing influence in the State for the amelioration of their lot, the 
brightening and sweetening of their homes, the general uplifting of 
their condition in the organism of society, and for the making of 
provision for the requirements of old age. To use a coi^mon expres¬ 
sion, all these religious communities * want to be in it ’ in the carrying 
out of these social democratic reforms. It is rightly recognised now 
that to sympathise with a chsmge to ration^ and humane conditions 
of industrial society, which will not conflict with the teaching of the 
Gospel of the Sermon on the Mount, and which is proposed to be 
efiected by peaceful and constitutional means, will be a wiser and better 
Christian duty than an indifference or ah hostility that would help 
to precipitate a revolution which would win such changes even 
against the opposition of Churches and classes combined. In a word, 
as political power is to be with the people, the Churches are, pru¬ 
dently, wending their way in that direction also* In this they are 
only following in the footsteps of Archbishops Croke and Walsh and 
of the vast majority of the priesthood of Ireland. 

What will be the position of the priest in Irish politics under Home 
Kule ? I believe it will be largely modified under the circumstances 
of totally different political, and some change of social, conditions. 
There will be no Dublin Castle government inviting a common Nation¬ 
alist hostility. Landlordism may share a similar fate of legal abolition 
after a time, when another challenge to combined opposition will cease 
to afford a bond of united action. The Education question may pro¬ 
bably still further segregate former allies. Labour versus Capital, 
public as against private property in land, with other social conten¬ 
tions, will inevitably break up the unity of purpose and co-operation 
of political effort which have kept the priests and people in one camp 
in the dual fight for National self-government and land reform. New 
party combinations will be formed. A conservatism, new toTreland, 
will come into the fidd of domestic politics when a Home Eule Con¬ 
stitution takes the place of Castle rule, and former lay and clerical 
antagonists of an alien administration must become the guardians 
and upholders of native law and order. The position of the Catholic 
clergy of Ireland under these altered conditions of government, of 
social change, and of party strife, will, I hope and believe, correspond 
with the attitude which Archbishop Hughes of New York defined on 
one occasion when he was asked to use his influence with American 
C^I^oUqs in favour of a certkin candidate in a Presidential election. 

Mfe said :-r- 

. Ainerioa^ people appear to be nearly equally divided in opbion as 

to wlu<^ of Itoee, ^0 will make the best chief magistrate. 'This fact seems to 
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indicate gene^ opinion that tbe eotmtrj will be safe under tbe four years’ 
Presidency of either. As to the Catholics, they have never been consulted aa to 
the unlimited choice between these two. The probability is that, Kbe their fellow- 
dtizens of other deziominations, they will be divided—some voting for one candi¬ 
date, some for another. Like others, they are liable to err in their choice; but, 
under all circumstances, I should prefer that, voting honestly, each according to 
his own judgment, they should err with the minority, or, what is equally pos&ible,^ 
with the majority of their fellow-citizens of all denominations, rather than see 
them guarded against such danger of erring in their choice of President hy any 
ecclesiastical influence. > 

Michael Davitt. 
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OU ALLONS-NOUSf 

I 

Poor bien coinprendre la situation actuelle de la France, il faut remon- 
ter jusqu’aux Elections de 1889. Elies se sont faites sans programme 
de gouvernement. II s’agissait, pour les r4publicains, d’arracher le 
pays a Tentreprise du boulangisme. Les republicains ont refait centre 
lui ce qu’ils avaient fait, en 1877, centre le 16 mai, et qui s’est appele 
la manoeuvre des 363. Us se sont groupes et r^unis sans acception 
de nuances. La chambre, qui est sortie de ces elections, comprend 
environ 150 membres de la droite, dont une cinquantaine sont sus- 
ceptibles de venir sinc^rement a la K4{)ublique, 30 BoulangLstes, 
20 socialistes, plus ou moins hypocritement revolutionnaires; aux 
Bqulangistes et aux socialistes se joignent une cinquantaine de 
republicains qu’on pourrait appeler les Ciemencistes, parce qu’ils 
votent, aveo M. Clemenceau, centre tons les actes de tons les minis- 
tdres quels qu’ils soient. C’est la negation systematique de tout 
gouvernement. Quelquefois ils entrainent avec eux les republicains, 
timides devant leurs electeurs, qui eprouyent le besoin de se montrer 
d’autant plus farouches ei la chambre. 

Le minist^re Tirard tomba le 14 mars 1890 sous une coalition 
protectionniste. M. de Freycinet devint pr4sident du conseil, en se 
bomant a remplacer les ministres du commerce, de I’agriculture et 
des affaires 4trang4res. Au mois de septembre 1891, Botilanger se 
tuait ^ Bruxelles. Le 31 octobre, M. Clemenceau recommenjait ses 
attaques centre les minist^res en s’ecriant: ‘ Le pacte est rompu.’ 
On reveillait les questions qui ppuvaient diviser le plus les r4- 
publicains, telle que la question religieuse. Le 18 fevrier 1892, le 
cabinet de Freycinet tombait et dtait remplacp, le 28, par le cabinet 
Loubet. On pouvait pr4voir d4s lore que toutes les vieilles ani- 
mosit4s, les vieilles divisions du parti rdpublicain, plus ou moins 
anesthdsiees, pendant les deux ann^es et demie pT4c4dentes, allaient 
;Se r4veiller et que nous allions assister au renouvellement des crises 
de 18i87 et de 1888, qui avaient faiUi perdre la B4publique. 

Gnblet et M. Cldmenceau comprenaient que s’il n’y avait pas 
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de crises, les elections de 1894 donneraient une forte majorite 
gouvemementale et q^ue leur role serait fini. ' Ils commencdrent 
alors a se lier avec les debris du boulangisxne, sans oser le dire trop 
haut, et a proclamer hautement leur aUiance avec les socialistes plus 
ou moins r^volutionnaires. ' * 

M, Loubet commit une faute. capitale, II fut hypnotise par les- 
C14mencistes, les Boulangistes ,«t les socialistes. II leur sacrifia non- 
seulement la majority republicaine, mais encore les principes les 
plus 414mentaires d’ordre public et de gouvemement: c’est par 
deference pour eux quil laissa pendant ^ trois mois s’organiser 
I’anaxchie a Carmaux. L’explosion de dynamite de la rue des Sons- 
Enfants fut Tapoth^ose de cette politique de faiblesse. 

Depuis quatre ans, la liquidation de Panama etait commenc^e. 
Une information judiciaire etait ouverte; mais aucun garde-des 
sceaux n’avait donn6 Tordre au parquet de poursuivre. L’articlo 
405 du Code P4nal, qui punit comme escroquerie ‘ des mancBuvres 
frauduleuses pour persuader Fexistence de fausses entreprises,’ n'est 
pas clairement applicable ^ M. de Lesseps, qui a cru au canal de 
Panama comme il avait cru au canal de Suez. Qu’il y ait eu de 
rimpr^voyance, des gaspillages, de la mauvaise administration, c’est 
possible; mais il y a loin de \k a une vulgaire escroquerie. De 
plus, M. de Lesseps est un homme dont la France s’est honor^e a 
juste titre. Enfin, Tach^vement du canal n’est pas absolument 
chimerique, et un proems de ce genre ne pent contribuer k faire 
reprendre cette entreprise. 

M. Loubet n^exerfa pas sur M. Eicard, garde des sceaux, le 
controle qui appartient k un premier ministre pour un aote de cette 
importance. M. Eicard voulut poser pour le Caton antique, intdgre 
et vertueux. Il annonfa, un beau matin, au conseil des ministres,. 
que les poursuites 4taient ordonn4es. 

Alors ent lieu la manoeuvre suivante. La loi de 1881 sur la 
presse permet bien aux personnes diflfamees pour des faits se 
rattachant k la vie publique de poursuivre les auteurs des diffama- 
tibns decant le jury; mais la procedure pent durer neuf k dix mois et 
est assez on^reuse; de plus, il suffit de sept jures pour acquitter le 
diffamateur qui tache de les attendrir en plaidant la bonne foi, les 
bonnes intentions, &c.; et s’il est acquitte, e’est la condamnation du 
diflTam^, aux yeux de Topinioh publique. Cette absence de con- 
fiance dans la jurid^ion qui doit statuer fait qu’en r6alitd les 
diffamateurs peuvent s’en donner k Faise. 

Alors les joumaux la Cocarde, journal boulangiste, la Libre 
PardUy journal >*-antis4mitique, VIntray^Mgecmt furent lanc5s 
centre les meftibres dtt parlement pour faire une diversion dans 
Fopinion publique. Tons les adwrsaires de la Edpublique reform^ 
rent leur coalition contre les republicains. Ils prdtendirent que 
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si Fentreprise de Panama avait 6ciiou4, cela venait de ce qtie ses 
administratetirs avaient dti employer le plus clair des souscriptions 
des pauvres diables 4 aeheter les ^otes des d^put^s, Cette tb^se 
4tait absurdfe: le parlement a eu 4 s’oceupet da Panama qu’en 
1888, lorsque la compagni^ ayan,t libsprl^ dej4 1271 millions, 
n^esp^rait plus trouver de ressources’^u’4 Mde d’un dmpnmt 4 lots, 
qui constituait une derogation au (tf oit commun et pour lequel A 
fallait une loi. Chosef^ assez singuliere, mdme, c*est' que lea frais 
d’emission de ce dernier emprunt ne se scmt montds qu’4 4,3 pour 
cent, tandis que ceux de^* pr4c4dents 4taieiyt de 5 pour cent, ce qui 
pjDUve que la corrupuon parlementaire n’avait pas et4 tr4s on^reuse. 
Leg administrateurs'^^du Panama, en voulant Finvoquer comme 
excuse, ont aggrav4 leur situation. Aujourd’hui, ils vieiinent d’etre 
arr4fc4s, et sont poursu^^s en vertu des articles 177 4 180 du Code 
P4naJ qui &appent les auteurs de tentati^ de corruption. 

Au moment ob Finstance judiciaire 4tait commenc4e, on apprit la 
niort subite, le 19 novembre, de M. Jacques db Reinach, financier trds 
connu, mele 4 toutes les affaires qui se traitaient sur la place' de 
Paris, plein d’initiative, de ressources et d’entregent, beau-p4re et 
oncle du d4put4, Joseph Reinach, qui fut un des plus .ardents adver- 
saires du boulangisme et qui est en dehors de toute affaire financi^re, 
Cette mort produisit une certaine Emotion. Le 21, une interpella¬ 
tion fut adress4e au gouVemement sur les affaires du Panama par 
un Boulangiste clerical, M. Delahaye, qui a subi sept cond4mnations 
pour diffamation. H parait que c’est son genre de p'olemique habi- 
tuel. H d4clara qu’il y avait cent-cinquante deputes qui avaient regu 
de Fargent du Panama, On lui demands: ‘ Des noms! ’ II r4pondit 
qu'il donnerait les noms et les preuves devant une commission d’en- 
quete, dont il demands la nomination. Le gouvemement ne dit pas 
un mot, ne fit pas une reserve sur les pouvoirs et le role de cette 
commission d’enquSte; il ne fit pas remarquer qu’une'" poursuite 
judiciaire etant ordonnee, si la commission d*enqu4te venait exercer 
une action parall41e, il en r4sulterait une confusion inextricable. 
Pourrait-elle faire comparaitre les administrateurs du Panama pour- 
suivis? Viendraient-ils devant elle comme pr4venus ou comme 
accusateurs ? Le gouvemement rests muet. La commission d’eu- 
quete fut nomm4e sans attributions d6finies. 


II 

t - • 

Coinpos6e de 33 membres, dont huit de la droite et un Boolan- 
gistd, elle commenja 8es travaux par enten.dre M. Delahaye, qui 
U*appo£^ ni noms ni preuves. Il lut un factum dans lequel il disait 
■ k ia cbmtbission: ‘ Vous ferez venir .. . vQps demanderez ... vous 

Puis il remit S, k commission des plis cachetds 
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qu’elle devait ouvrir & tels et tels moments. La conunission se 
laissa. infliger cette lecture elle re;ut les plis cachet4s, ssms faire re- 
marquer & M. Delahaje qu’il n’avait tena aucune de ses promesses, et 
qu’il n’avait donn^ ni noms ni preuves. > . . 

La commission se 4 fair^ la besogne qu’il devait Ipi apporter 
toute faite. Elle fit vemr les ^personnes qu’il lui avait indiquies.: 
pdrmi elles se trouva un bajquier, M. Thierr^, qui d&lara quUl 
avait virigt-six cheques, tir& par le baron^ da Reinacb au profit de 
dh'erses personnes. La commission fit saisir ces cb^ues. On en 
trouva deux d’un million chaque au profit d’un perpnnage qui a 
joue un role enigmatique’ en France, depuis’ u^e douzaine d’^n^es, 
M. Cornelius Herz; deux de vingt-cinq miUe &pncs chaque, au profit 
de deux senateurs, M. Albert Grevy et M. Leon Renault. II fut 
constate aussi qu’un depute, M. Antonin Proust, avait pris part 4 un 
syndicat de garantie pour.vUne emission ant^rieure, en 1886. Des 
explications fournies par les deux senateurs et par le d4put^, il est 
evident qu’ils ont et4 nails, legers, mais qu’on a surtout voulu com- 
promettre le parlement en leur jmrsonne. 

En fait de membres du parlement ayant repu des sommes de 
I’administration du Panama, voila 4 quoi se sont bomees les decou- 
vertes de la commission d’enquete. II y a loin de la aux' cent- 
cinquante deputes, annonces par M. Delabaye. 

Cependant ce n’est pas la faute de la commission d’enquSte si elle 
ne multiplie pas ses decouvertes. Elle y met toute la passion possible. 
Les membres de la droite voudraient trouver des r^publicains com- 
promis; les membres republicains voudraient y trouver des membres 
de la droite et peut-etre—la nature est feible—quelques adversaires 
personnels: tons enfin attachent leur honneur a d4nicher des coupables. 
Ils sont humilies de n’en j)as decouvrir davantage, comme des 
chasseurs qui reviennent bredouille. 

M. Bryson, le president de la commission d’enquete, est un 
bomme d’aspect austere, qui consid^re que le rire est I’ennemi de 
I’homme. Bien plus gr4ce a cette apparence vertueuse qu’a ses 
talents* il .est devenu prfeident de la chambre des deputes et 
pr48ident du cx&seil des ministres. Ce fut pendant son passage au 
pouvoir qu’eurent lieu les elections de 1885 ou il poussa rimpartiaJitS 
jusqu’a favoriser les monarchistes et les Bonapartistes. Candidat a 
la Presidence de la R4publique7en 188T, malgre le petit nombre de 
voix qu’il obtint, il ^ se resigna que difficilement a se retirer devant 
M. Carnot. Une Election pr^sidentielle dpit av(^ lieu en 1894. 
M. Brisson, en s’asseyant dtms le feuteuil du president de la com- 
mijsion d’enqufeta, a vu la vertu montant, en sa personne, I’escalier 
de I’Elysee. * " 

Du moment oh il est devenu president de la commission d’enquSte, 
il a dress4 pouvoir contrd ppuvoir: le comit4 de salut public centre 
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le minist^re. Ne pouvant trouver des ooupables vivante, il a ezig6^ 
le 28 novembre I’autopsie du cadavre de M. de Reinach. Que M. de 
Beinach soit mort d’une congestion c4r)6bj:ale oij se soit einpoisonn^, 
nous ne voyons pas bien en quoi cela importe i l^bojjneur du parle- 
ment. M. Ldbbet et M. Bicard, par une inconsequence babituelle 
aux hommes feibles, apr^s avoir laissd constittter,,snn8 une restriction, 
la vcommission d’enquSte, refuserent av^c ^nergie I’autopsie du baroli 
de Beinach. Ils furent .renverses. Pour leur honneur, ils auraient 
dO 6tre renverses huit jours plus tot. ^ 

M. Brisson etait tout design^ pour former un cabinet. Le 
president de la Isepubliqife le* fit appeler. Au bout de deux jours, 
il tepondit qd*il ne le |)ouvait pas. Pour un homme grave, renverser 
un ministere, sans etre capable de le remplacer, c’est bien leger. 

M. CS«mot,%pres plusieurs tentatives, s’adressa 4 M. Ribot qui refit 
un cabinet avec les ancilns mfeibres du n^istere. Ce ne fut pas le 
ministere qui changea, ce hit seulement le president du conseil. M. 
Bicard fut eiimine et M. Jules Boche fut remplace, parce- qu’il etait 
devenu ^nant, a regard des protectionnistes, comme s’etant trop 
engage en faveur du traite franco-suisse. En revanche, M. Ribot a 
•u I’insigne faibleisse de conserver comme ministre de I’interieur 
M..Lqubet, I’ancien president du conseil auquel sent dus et Carmaux 
et Panama! 

Pendant ce temps, la commission d’enquete fonctionnait: elle 
ouvrait les plis oachetes. Trouvant dans I’un d’eux le cocher de M. 
Propper,' qu’elle entendait, elle I’envoya chercher; et le president 
‘ interrogea brusquement,’ comme I’avait present M. Delahaye, dans 
son pli. Le cocher, du reste, repondit exactement le contraire de 
ce que M. Delahaye avait annonce. La commission entendait tons 
les employes renvoyes et mecontents, des ‘ faiseurs de chantage,’ des 
gens de toutes .sortes qui vepaient s’y preiasser et raconter tout ce que 
l’envie,t& rancune, des humiliations plus ou moins meritees pouvaient 
leur dieter. Du titre d’un vaudeville, on a sumomme sa besogne 
‘ le roman chez la jportUre.' 

M. Bourgeois, le remplajant de M. Ricard comme ^arde des 
sceaux, accorda I’autopsie du baron de Reinach et ^mmunication 
complete de I’infoAnation judiciaire, quoique cette communication 
soit denature 4 annuler toute la procedure anterieure. M, j^uesnay 
de Beaurepaire, le procurev^ g6n4ri3r^ qui soutint les poursuites 
centre Boulanger devant la Haute Cour, fiit ^emplac4 et nomme 
president de chambre 4 la Cour de Cassation, parce qu’il avait refiisd 
cette communication, Le'^^ouveau garde des sceaux commenfait 4 
c^der uu ' peu plus que I’ancien e la commission d’enqu^te. C’4tmt. 
inqnietant. Besterait-elle done le seul pouvoir ? , , i 
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Ml Pourquery de Boisserin, depute d'Avignon, rancienne vflle 
des pape9, sentit sie r^veiller en lui le sang d’inquisiteur que lui 
avaient I4gu€ ses aieiix. II 4^posa une proposition tendant & 
autoriser les membres de la commission d’enquSte & faire fidre toutes 
lea saisies et perquisitions qu’il leur conviendrait en requ4rant 
directement les juges d'instruction. Q’4tait remettre^ Taction judi- 
•ciaire entre les mains d'xine commission sans responsabilit^ directe. 
C’4tait enlever la responsabilit^ de Taction de la justice an ministre 
de la justice pour la reporter k la commission d'enqufete^ C’6tait ni 
plus ni moins qu’une violation de la constitution., 

Gependant la majority de la chambre 4tait tellem^t ‘emball^e’ 
que la commission, chargee d’examiner ^tte proposition, se composait 
de sept menAres pour et dis quatre adversaires. Le 15 decembre, la 
discussion de cette proposition est venue. MM. Bibot et Bourgeois 
Tout combattue. M. BrissQn Ta soutenue, oubliant tons les principes 
du droit; le ministdre Ta emport4 par 271 voix contre 266, soit une 
majority de cinq voix dans laquelle il faut compter huit ministres. 

Toutes les voix de la majorite sont r^publicaines; dans les voix 
de la minority nous trouvons les Boulangistes, les sociaUstes, 130 
voix de la droite, les CannausisteS, auxquels il faut ajouter un celrtain 
nombre de deputes qui, quoique n'ayant rien a se reprocher, nous 
aimons k le croire, sont terrorises par la commission d’enqu6te et 
sont prfits k faire k son ^gard toutes les lacbet4s. 

Gependant que serait-il arrive si M. Brisson Tavait emporte? 
etait-il plus en 5tat, qu’il y a quinze jours, de former un cabinet ? 
Taurait>il fait k Timage de la commission d’enqufite ? aurait-il pris 
pour garde des sceaux son vice-president, M, Jolibois, ancien pro- 
eureur g4n4ral de TEmpire et un des demiers survivaats des passions, 
bonapartistes contre la R4publique? Et si M. Brisson n’est pas 
capable de former un minist^re, et si les minist^res qui peuvent 4tre 
constitu4s contre la commission d*enqu4te peuvent 4tre renvers4s du 
jour au lendemain, oil allons-nous —k une crise presidentielle ? Un 
des membres de' la droite disait Tautre jour: ‘ Nous sommes d4j4 k 
Viroflay’—on sait que c’est ji Versailles que se reunit le con^4spour 
Telection du President de la E4p;ublique,^t que Viroflay est une des 
stations du railway. 

IV 

' • 

Le danger est 4cart4 au moment ob j’ecris ces lignes. Sera-t-il 
ecart4 ail moment^ ou elles paraitront ? 

Il est difl&feile de pr4voir ce qui peut arriver avec une chambre 
qui se portage ainsi en deux parties k peu pr4s 4gale8. Les r4publi- 
cains qui votent avec la droite ob4issent k des considerations 
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qs>mpiexes et personnelles 'iiontre lesquelles un gouvemement ne peut 
rien. Les un Bont peur de leurs flecteurs, les autxes veulent pouvoir 
poser pour les chevaliers de la vertu; ceuz qui sont soupfonn^s d’avoir 
quelque chose 4 cacher sont les plus ardents 4 crier: ‘ De la lumi^re! 
de la lumi^re! ’ Quel raisonnement pent tenir ,contre une mitaphore ? 

Cette campagne centre la E^publique -est si hahilement men^ 
qu’on la soupfonne d’etre dirig^e par les jesuites, qui agiraient, 4 
la fois, centre les republicains et centre le Pape, qtii a eu le malherar 
d’engager le clerg6 4 se rallier 4 la B^publjque. Le fait est que la 
fondation du journal la^Libre Pa/role suivit, 4 quelques jours pr4s, 
I’Encyclique du Pape de f^vner 1892. Les prfitres qui ont 4t4 des 
intenn^diaires, des courtiers tr4s actifs pour placer les titres du 
Panama, vont maintenant disant 4 ceuz qu’ils avaient contribu4 4 
dnper: ‘(Jest de la faute des republicains! Marchez avec nous. 
Nous leur ferons rendre gorge, et vous retrouverez *cq que vous 
avez perdu.’ 

Ces bons apdtres ne cessent de parler de I’interet des 400,000 
porteurs.de titres de Panama. Mais personne ne les dvait obliges 
de les prendre. Seduits par le succes de Suez, ils avaient feit le reve 
de la Perrette de la fable. Le pot au lait s’est casse. C’est facheuz 
pour eux ; mais si vous mettez 4 la loterie, personne ne vous doit de 
completion si vous ne gagnez pas. 

Sous pretexte de defendre leurs interfits, les gens de droite, les 
Boulangistes, les republicains pris de vertigo, arretent les affaires de 
tons, jettent la France dans la plus vive inquietude, et la menacent 
de ce grand danger: une crise gouvemementale qui irait, au desir 
de beaucoup, au-del4 d’un changement de ministres et mSme d’un 
changement presidentiel. 

La campagne entrepiise est la revanche de la coalition boulangiste, 
mais plus dangereuse. Avec le general, le danger etait visible et 
palpable!! D a suffi de marcher sur lui. D s’est effoudre. Ici, nous 
nous debattons au milieu de microbes invisibles et insaisissables. 

L’important est que la commission d’enquete finisse le plus tot 
possible son r51e de comite de salut public. EUe fait une^enqulte 
sur une legislature qui n’existe plus. II n’y a pas Be raison qu’elle 
ne veuille pas remonter jusqu’4 la chambre introuvable et qu’elle ne 
prolonge pas indefiniment ses travapx. Un pays ne peut vivre avec 
un comite de delation, tenaht tout le monde en suspicion. 

Le gouvemement vient de prendre le paeUleur moyeu pour 
mettre fin 4 ses travaux en arretant M. Charles de Lesseps, M. Sans* 
licroy, ancien depute soupyonne d’avoir repu de I’argent pour changer 
son vote, et quelques autres personnages miles 4 ces affaires. La 
justicO regulilre suivra son cours, dans les formes prlvues par notre 
procedure criminelle, avec la sanction du Code Fenal. Les deputes 
n’au^tpiups ‘de bouche de fer’ fiiisant appel aux dllateurs. 11 n’y 
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aura plus uu comity de salut public charge d’^purer la cbambre. 
Les d^put^s devront voter le budget, de bonnes lois, si possible, en 
abroger de mauvaises, ce qui est plus difScile, exiger du gouveme- 
ment le mointien. de Fordre public et le respect de la loi dont ils 
donneront eux-mSmes Texemple. Alors on oubliera cette bourrasque, 
comme tant d’autres. Les pr4tendants cesseront de s’agiter; et les 
elections de 1894, nous I’esp^rons, donneront une solide majority 
gouvemementale de r^publicains. 

Yves Gruyor, 

Dipvti, ana^ ninatre da trammx pubKa. 
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ASPECTS, OF TENNySON- 

II 

(i4 PERSONAL REMINISCENCE) 

t 

If in the foUonring pages I can contribute a few touches to the portrait 
of Lord Tennyson which his contemporaries alone can paint, my object 
in writing them will be accomplished. Of Tennyson the Poet his 
Poems will remain a ‘ monument more lasting than brass ’ to the 
remotest future. But of the man himself ‘ in his habit as he lived’ the 
likeness can only be portrayed by those who knew him personally, and 
only now, while their memory of him is fresh, and before it passes away 
with them' into oblivion. What would the world not give for such a 
picture of Shakespeare by his friends as may now be made of Tennyson ? 

In a letter of his which lies before me he draws a distinction 
between personal things which may be told of a man before and after 
his death, and complains of the neglect of that distinction during his 
life. He recognised that after death a Memoir of him was inevitable, 
and left the charge of it in its fulness to his son. What follow are 
but slight contributions towards any such complete biography, for 
only upon the few occasions which are here recorded did I make any 
note in writing of all Tennyson’s talk heard and enjoyed for nearly 
thirty years. His own words I have printed always in italics. 

More than thirty years ago I had the happiness of makihg his ac¬ 
quaintance. I was about to publish a little book on King Arthur, chiefly 
compiled from Sir Thomas Malory, and, as a stranger, had written to 
ask leave to dedicate it to him—a leave which was directly granted. 

For some time afterwards I knew him merely by correspondence, 
but being in the Isle of Wight one autumn 1 called to thank him 
personally for what he had written to me, and then first saw him 
face to face. I foimd him even kinder than his letters, and from 
that time our acquaintance grew gradually closer tmtil it became 
iiMamate. 

long he asked me to become his architect for the new 
j^posed to build near Haslemere (‘ Aldworth ’ as it was 
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finally called), and the consultations and calculations which naturally 
followed as to his way of living, the plans, and the- cost of building, led 
to muchWsiness cbnfidence. This presently extended to the field of 
his own business transactions with his publishers, and firom these in 
time to confidences about his Work and Art; until at length he came to 
tell me of Poems not yet in being, but contemplated, and to talj^ about 
them and show me thejr progress. 

Then, and f^r many years after, under his roof > or under mine, 
it was my great'privilege to see and know him intimately; and the 
more he was known the more impressive were his greatness, tender¬ 
ness, and truth. The simplicity, sensitiveness, freshness, and almost 
divine insight of a child were joined in him, as in no other man, to the 
dignity, sagacity, humour, and knowledge of age at its noblest. An 
immense sanity underlay the whole—the perfection of common- 
sense—and over all was the perpetual glamour of supreme genius. 

Affectation was so alien from him that he spoke and acted exactly 
as he felt and thought everywhere and about everything. This at 
times would perplex and bewilder strangers. The shy were frightened 
at it; the affected took it for affectation (for, as he was fond of saying, 
‘ every man imputes himself ’), the rough for roughness, the bears 
for bearishness; whereas it was but simple straightforward lionesty, 
and as such of the deepest interest to all who could watch and learn in 
it the ways of Nature with her greatest men. 

The little affectations and insincerities of life so troubled him, 
and his natural shyness, increased by his disabling short sight, so 
fought with his innate courtesy to all, that general society was 
always an effort and a burden to him. His fame increased the trouble, 
and he often told me how he wished he could have had aU the money 
which his books had made without the notoriety. Even a single 
stranger was, as such and at first, always a trial to him, and his 
instinctive desire vfas to hide as much of himself as possible from 
observation until he found his companion sympathetic. Then he 
expanded as a flower does in the sunshine, and he never hoarded 
or kepb back any of the profuse riches and splendour of his mind. 
When Frederick Robertson of Brighton—the great preacher, who had 
written much and admirably about his poems, and for whom he had 
a high regard—first called upon him, ‘ I fdt,’ said Tennyson, 'as if he 
had coim to pktck out the heart of my mystery—so I talked to him 
about nothing but beer.’ He could not help it; it was impossible fpr 
him to wear his heart upon his sleeve. , 

t 

> *• 
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The, shortness of his sight, which was extreme, tormented him 
always. When he was looking at any object he seemed to be smelling 
it. He said that he had ‘ never seen the two pointers of the Great Bear 
eoacept as two intersecting dr dev, lihethe fird proposition in Eudid' 
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and at my first visit to him he vramed me, as I left, to come up and 
apeakto him wherever I next met him, ‘/or ifmty he said, ‘IghmMm’i 
letmo ytm ihorigh I rubbed agavnst you in the sired.’ His hearing, 
on the other hand, was exceptionally keen, and he held it as a sort of 
compensation for his blurred sight; he could hear ‘ the ehride of a bat,’ 
which he always said was the test of a quick ear. Its real compensa<- 
tion, however, ‘was in the quickness of his mental vision, which made 
more out of the imperfect indications of his bodily eyes than most 
men with perfect sight would see. I remember his telling me (in 
explanation of a passage,in ‘Maud ’)—‘ If you tread on daisies they 
turn up underfoot omd gd rosy.’ He could read a man through and 

through ip a teh even from his face, and it was wonderful to hear him 
sum up a complex character in some single phrase. He told me 
that he was' once travelling with an unknown person whose coun¬ 
tenance 'he caught but for an instant frtan behind a newspaper, but 
whom he set down, from that flying glimpse, as a rogue. To his 
surprise he turned out to be somebody of the highest local standing 
and repute, but he nevertheless held by his impression and in the 
end was justified; for presently the man fled from justice and the 
country,! leaving hundreds ruined who had trusted him. 

His judgment of men was the more terrible because so naturally 
charitable and tender. Seldom, if ever, did he carry beyond words 
his anger even with those who had gravely injured him. ‘ I eat my 

heart with silent rage at -’ he said one day of such a one. How 

different in this from Carlyle, whose open rage with mankind was so , 
glaring! ‘tfid! ye don’t know,’ he cried out to me one day,' 

‘ ye don't know what d - d beasts men are.’ Tennyson, quite 

otherwise, had the tenderest thought and hope for all men indi¬ 
vidually, however much he loathed that ‘ many-headed beast ’ the 
mob. ‘ I fed ashamed to see misery and guilt,'fho said as he came 
out from going over Wandsworth Gaol; ‘ I can’t look it in the face.’ 
Yet he had no love for milksops. ‘ The only fault of So-and-so,’ he 
said, ‘ is that he has no fault at all.’ 

It was touching to see his playfulness with children, and how he 
would vnn them from their nervousness of his big voice and rather 
awful presence. I have seen him hopping about on the floor like a 
great bird, enveloped in his big cloak and flapping hat, in a ^une of 
pursuing a little band of them until they shrieked with laughter. 
It reminded me of a scene in his Cambridge days which he^had 
described to. me when he, ‘ Charles Tennyson, Spedding, and 
Thompson of Trinity, danced a quadrille together in the upper 
room of a house opposite the “ Bull.” * There urea a great abun- 
daaoe of playfulness under the grimness of hiS exterior, and as 
to luuudhr, that was aU-pervading and flavoured every day vrith 
ttlt.’ It was habitual with him, and seemed a sort of counteiuc- 
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tion and relief to the intense solemnity of his also habitat gaze 
at life in its deeper aspects, which else would almost Imve over¬ 
whelmed him with awe. He had a marvellous iimd of good stori^ 
which he loved to recount after dinner and over his ‘ bottle of 
port,’ In later life he gave up the port, but not the stories. He 
used to say there ought to be a collection of the hundred best 
ones in the world chosen from different countries so as .to show 
the national diversities, and he would give illustrations of such, de¬ 
claring that for true and piercing wit the French beat all the others. 
Could they have been reported verbatvri[f, gave them, they would 
have been models of English prose. More serious narratives he 
told thriUingly—one especially of how his own father, es^ped from 
Sussia as a young man after an incautious speech about the 
recent murder of the Emperor Paul; how he wandered for months in 
the Ciimea, where ‘ the wild people of the coimtry came about him ’ 
and explained to him that tvrice a year only, at uncertain times, a 
courier passed through the place blowing a horn before him, and that 
then was his only chance of safety; how he lay waiting and listening 
through the nights until the weird sound came, and how he fared 
through all the hair-breadth ’scapes that followed. 

He would pretend to look upon his bottle of port as a sort of 
counsellor to be heard sometimes before finally making up his mind 
upon moot-points, and after the varying moods of the day about them. 
For instance, he told me: ‘ The night before I was asked to take the 
Laureateship, which was offered to me through Ptrince Albert’s liking 
for my “ In Memoriam” I dreamed that he came to me and kissed 
me on the cheek. I said, in my dream, “ Very kind, but very German." 
In the morning the letter about the Laureateship was brought to me 
and laid upon my bed. I thought about %t through the day, but 
eould not make up. my mind whether to take it or refuse it, and at the 
last I wrote two letters, one accepting and one declining, and threw 
them on the table, cmd settled to decide which I would send after my 
dinner and bottle of port.’ 

A notable thing was his comparative indifference to music as a 
separate art: it almost seemed as if the extreme fineness of his 
hearing was too fine for the enjoyment of its usual intervals and effects 
and craved the subtler and multitudinous distinctions and infiections 
and variations of sound, which only the instrument of language can 
produce. . Certainly I hardly ever knew him to care greatly for any 
‘setting’ of his own songs^which he justly felt had already their 
own music that was confused by the ‘setting.’ It is curious that 
Browning whose music is so rare, in his versci vras a masterly 
musician (mtside of it, while Tennysom whose evmy line was music, 
owed so little &r it except in poetry, 
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His 'way of working was much less like | work ’ than inspiration. 

* J ca/n always write,' he said, ‘when I see my avlject, thmgh 8om&~ 
times I spend three-quarters of a year without putting pen to paper. 
When he did ‘ see ’ it, his mind dwelt on it at all times and seasons, 
possessing him until he possessed, and perfected it. Sparkles and 
gleams might flash put at any moments from the anvil where his 
genius was beating his subject into shape, but the main creative process, 
where the vision was condensed into art, went on when he had shut him¬ 
self up in his room with his pipe. He would do this two or three times 
a day—his ‘ most valuabls hour,' as he often told me, being the hour 
after dinner—and then -with his pipe in his mouth and over the fire 
he would yeave into music what things ‘ came to him ; ’ for he never 
accounted for his Poetry in any other way than that ‘ it came,’ ' Many 
thousand fine lynes go up the chimney,’ he said to me, and indeed the 
mechanical toil of writing them down, made heavier by his’short 
sight, was so great that it was easy to believe in the sublime waste 
—the characteristic profnseness of genius. When he came out 
from his room at such seasons, he would often have a sort of dazed 
and far-off dreamy look about him, as if seeing ‘ beyond this ignorant 
present,’ and such as Millais alone has caught in his great portrait, 
where he looks like the Prophet and Bard that he was. And then he 
might perhaps say aloi^ and almost as it were to himself, some 
passage he had just made, but seldom twice in the same words, and, 
unless written down at once, the first and originfd form of it was 
often lost or ‘ improved.’ This was the beginning of that process 
of refinement by art until absolute perfection was attained which he 
always carried on—the cutting and polishing of the native diamonds 
into complete and brilliant beauty.* If interrupted during his hours 
of seclusion—which of course never happened except upon emergency 
—his look of ‘ sensitiveness ’ was surprising. He seemed ready to . 
quiver at the faintest breath, or sound, or movement, and as though 
suddenly waked up out of a dream. 


After his hour of privacy he would often ask his friends to come 
to his room with him, and then would talk of present, past, and 
future in a way which was, in the Arab phrase, like ‘ the opening of 
many gates.’ 


’ An Interesting example of these rapid modifications is given by an atra verse 
which he put to ‘ Locksley Hall ’ in a volume belonging to me. He wrote it 'with his 
own hand; but, as soon as he had finished it and handed it to W, be dictated 
the two successive altered readings which 1 here print in italioa. The-verse comes 
in lust before the fourth verse from the end of the poems, and goes thus 

major lo$e it 

‘ life is battle, let me fight it: surely I shall win the day: 

. Block my paths with toil and danger, 1 will find or force a way I’ 
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Many personal things he told me' at such' times when alone 
with him, which' are of course sacred from repetition j but of many 
other things he spoke openly to whomsoever might be there, and 
especially he loved to speculate freely on theological and metaphysical 
subjects.. 

He formulated once and^quite deliberately his own religious creed 
in these words : ‘ there's a something that HATCHES over 
us ; AND OUR INDIVIDUALITY ENDURES : THAT'S MY FAITH, AND 

that’s all my faith.’ This he said with such a calm emphasis 
that I wrote it down (with the date) exactly and at once. But he was 
by no means always so calm. His belief in personal immortality was 
passionate—I think almost the strongest passion tlint he had. I 
have heard him thunder out against an opponent of it; ‘ Jjf 
there he a Ood that has made the earth and 'pvi this hope cmd, 
passion into us, it must foreshow the truth. If it be not true, 
then no Ood, but a mocking fiend, created us, a/nd ’ (growing crimson 
with excitement) ‘ I’d shake my fist in his almighty face, and tell 
him that I cursed him! Fd sink my head to-night in a chloro¬ 
formed handkerchjjief and have done with it all.’ 

To one who said^ ‘ My dearest object in life, when at my best, is 
to leave the world, by however little, better than I found it—what is 
yours ? ’ he answered; ‘ My greatest wish is to have a dearer vision 
of Ood.’ 

He said: ‘ Men have generally taken Ood for the devil. . . 'The 
majority of Englishmen think of Him as an immeasurahle clergy¬ 
man in a white tie.’ 

He inclined somewhat to the theory of a Demiurge with whom 
alone man comes into direct contact, saying that this was perhaps 
‘ the nearest eocplanaiion of the facts of the world/which we can get ; ’ 
and this he put into the mouth of the King in the ‘ Passing of 
Arthur,’ where he cries: 

O me 1 for why is all around us here 
As if some lesser Qod had made the world. 

But had not force to shape it as he would, 

Till the High Qod behold it from beyond, 

And enter it and make it beautiful P 

He was disposed to doubt the real existence of a material world, 
and frequently adduced the infinite divisibility of matter as a diffi¬ 
culty which made'it unthinkable. He leaned to the idealism of 
Berkeley, an,4 in physical science preferred the term ‘ centres of force ’ 
to ‘ atoms ’ as not involving the idea of matter. He said to me one 
day; ‘ Someti/Mes ds I sit here alone in this great room I get carried 
away out of sense and l^ody, and rapt into mere existence, till the 
accidental touch or movement of one of my own fingers is like a 
great shock a/nd blow and brings the body back with a terrible start.’ 
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All saeh subjects moved him profoundly, and to aa izxuuense 
curiosity and interest about them. He told me that ‘ Tears, idle tears ’ 
was ■written as an expresriou of such longings. * It is in a way like 
St. Pavlas groanings which €<mnot he utUred.^^ It was written 
at Twiem when the woods were all ydlowi/ng with autwinn seen 
through the ruined windows. It is what I have always fdt even 
/romaboyf and what as ahoy I called the ^‘passion o/thepastJ^ And 

it is so always with ms rum; it is the distance that charms me in 
iJielcmdeeapey the pictv/re and the pasty and not the immediate to^ay 
in which I moveJ 

At one time he contemplated writing a metaphysical poem on 
Spinoza^ and talked much about it,'but finally gave it up, saying 
he could not quite warm to it, ^ from Spinoza's want of bdief in a 
.OodJ 

It was as the result of many such speculative debates with him 
that the ideaof founding the late Metaphysical Society occurred to me.* 

He Mid the Rev. Charles Pritchard (the Savilian Professor of 
Astronomy) were both staying in our house as guests, and one 
morning, after breakfast and much psychological guessing and won¬ 
dering, one of us said : ‘ What a pity it is that these subjects cannot 
be investigated thoroughly in a scientific way and without prejudice 
and vehemence!* ‘Modem enmce* said Tennyson, ‘hm surdy 
learned this mucfc —how to separate heat from lighV ‘ Well,' I said, 
* if you and Mr. Pritchard will agree to join it, I will try to get to¬ 
gether in London a Society to discuss Metaphysics and Theology in 
the manner and with the method of the learned societies/ They 
promised to become the first members, and I then proceeded to enlist 
others until the roll of membership was completed. 

At a preliminaffy meeting held at Willis's Rooms on Wednes¬ 
day, April 21, 1869, there were present Mr.J Tennyson, Professor 
Pritchard, Dean Stanley, Professor Hmdey, Dr. Ward, the Rev. 
James Martineau, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Seely, Dr. Carpenter, 
Mr. R. Hutton, Mr. Hinton, Mr. Roden Noel, and Mr^ James 
Knowles (Hon. Sec.), and it was resolved 

That a Society be established in London under the name of the If etapbyMoal and 
Psycholo^cal Society, to collect, arrange, and diflPiise knowledge (whether objective 
or subjective) of mental and moral phenomezta. 

That the Society may undertake— 

(1) To collect trustworthy observations upon such subjects as—^Remarkable 
mental and moral phenomena, whether normal or abnormal. The relations of brain 
and mind, mri generally of phyrics and metaphysics. The fspultias ojf the lower 
aoimaljii &c. Ac. ^ 

To receive and to discuss with absolute freedom^ at meetmga to be heldl 
Ibotm to time, oral or written communications mads to it on such sulgects 
ia-*»TI|ie emtt^arison of the different theories respectiBg the ultimate grounds of 

r C&>Uuty for August 188ft (Ko. 12ft). 
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belief in the olbjectire e^nd moral seiencee. The logic of the seiences, iviiether 
physical or soci^ Tlw inunertality axid peraoxial identity of the aouL The exists 
ence and personijallty of Ood, The nature of con assenc e- The inaterial hypothesis, 

• V • . , 

Among the original members of the Society not fresent at the 
preliminary meeting were ((^ordinal) Archbishop Manning, Professor 
Tyndall, (Lord) Arthur Russell, Mr. W. E. Q-ladstone, Mr. Froude, 
Mr, Walter Bagehot, Dean Alford, Sir Alexander Grant, the Bishop 
of St. Davids (Thirlwall), the Duke of Argyll, Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
and (Bishop) Alfred Barry.* At its first formal meeting a poem espe¬ 
cially written by Tennyson, and afterwards published as ‘ The Higher 
Pantheism,’ was read by the Secretary in the absence of the author. In 
a note he sent me with it, Tennyson said: ‘ I am not coming up for 
your meding — i.e. I bdieve so to-day—and yowr request that you may 
read the poem at that meetmg abashes me. If you are to read it, 
it ought to he stated surety that I have hut ceded to yowr strongly 
exprest desire. Hutton cam have a copy of it if he choose; but am 
I had hiotvn that sach as he wanted it, I would have looked at it 
again before I let it go,’ He did not often come to the meetings, 
and when he did so spoke but little. But he read with avidity all 
its transactions and discussed the subjects of them privately with 
endless interest. His reverence for Dr. Martineau was extreme, and 
he frequently declared that he was ‘ by far the greatest among us.’ 

A frequent subject of his talk in the evenings, or in the long 
afternoon walks which were ‘his habit, was, as might be expected, 
Poetry and the Poets. His acquaintance with all previous poetry 
was unliuoited, and his memory of it amazing. He would quote 
again and again with complete delight the passages which were his 
favourites, stopping and calling upon his hearer to consider the 
beauty of this or that linq, and repeating it to admire it the more. 

His reading was always in a grand, deep, measured voice, and 
was rather intoning 6n a few notes than speaking. It was like a 
sort of .musical thunder, far off or near—loud-roUing or ‘ sweet and 
low ’—according to the subject, and once heard could never be for¬ 
gotten. 

It made no difference whence a fine line or passage came; it struck 
him equally with pleasure, when he heard or came across it, whether 

it were another man’s or his own. He would pause in precisely the 

* 

• To those ^i!e afterwards added Father Dalgairns, (Sir) Gteo. Grove, Prof. Henry 
Sid^Iok, ^aAwOthh Hodgson^ the KeV. Mark Pattiaon, the Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol, Kobert Iiqw« (BOrd Sherbrooke), John Raskin^ Sir M. B. Grant Daff, W. K. 
Greg, A, C. Fraser; Sir Henry Acland, Prof. Moaley> the ArohW^op of York (Thomp¬ 
son), the Bishop of Peterborough (Magee), Qrooiu Robertson, Prof. Sylvester, Sir 
J^ames Stephen, J. Bucknilh Sir Andrew Clark, W. K. Clifford, Prof. St. George 
Mivart, Lord skb^rne, Leslie Stephen, Fred., Pollock, ico. 
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same -way to call out ‘ That’s magoificent-,’ ‘ What a line! * ‘ Isn’t that 
sjdendid P ’ whether reading Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, or him¬ 
self. He was struck by the beauty of the art without thinking for one 
moment of the artist. The shsilow-pated, hearing him thus apo¬ 
strophise his 6wn work, which they may have begged him to read to 
them, might think in their vain hearts ‘ How vain! ’ But vanity had 
no more to do with it than they had; he was thinking solely of the 
subject and the music, and only cried out to his hearers for the sake 
of an echo to his own absorbing pleasure. 

He often insisted that ^he grandest music in the Enghsh language 
was in Milton, and especially in the first book of Paradise Lost, and 
he would repeatedly chant out with the deepest admiration, as the 
finest of all, the passage— 

Thammuz came next beliind, 

Whose annual wound to Lebanon allured 
The Synan damsels to lament his fate 
In amorous ditties all a summer’s day; 

While smooth Adonis from his native rock 
Han purple to the sea, supposed with blood 
Of Thammuz yearly wounded 5 the love-tale 
Infected Sion’s daughters with like heat, 

Whose wanton passions in the sacred porch 
Ezekiel saw, when, by the vision led, 

His eye surveyed the dark idolatries 
Of alienated Judah. 

As a single line he said he knew haxdly any to exceed for charm ' 
Of Abbana and Fharphar, lucid streams, 

unless it were Wordsworth’s great line in. Tintem Abbey— 

Whose'^dwelling is the light of setting suns. 

^Poetryy he would say at such times, ‘ is a great deal truer than 
facV 

His own poetry, he declared, was easy enough to reai aloud, 
if people would only read it just as it was written and not try to 
scan it or to force the accent. Some few passages, he admitted 
however, were diflScult, such as that in ‘Maud’ beginning 

0, that ’twere possible, 

but this because * it ought to he read, aU ih/rough udihout tahi/ng 
breath : ’ the ‘ bugle song ’ in the ‘ Princess ’ waa another. 

. first thing I ever heard him jread was his * Boadicea,' for I 
nsid *1 tiever can tell how to scan it.’ ‘ Bead it Wee proee, he said, 
‘fust as U »written^ and it will come all righV And then, as 
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if to confute himself, he began it, and in his weird and deep intoning, 
which was as unlike ordinary prose as possible, sang the terrible war 
song, until the little attic at Farringford melted out of sight and one 
saw the far*o£r fields of early Britain, thronged with the maddened 
warriors of the maddened queen, and heard the clashing of the 
brands upon the shields, and the cries which 

Roar’d as when the rolling breakers boom and blanch on the precipices. 

The image of some ancient bard rose up before one as he might have 
sung the story by the watch-fires of ai^ army the day before a 
battle. It was perhaps from some such association of ideas that his 
name among his intimates became ‘ The Bard ’—a way of recognising 
in one word and in ordinary talk his mingled characters of Singer, 
Poet, and Prophet. 

When building Aid worth he desired to have, whenever the room 
was finally decorated, the following names of his six favourite poets 
carved and painted on the six stone shields which I had designed 
as part of the chimney-piece in his study, and in front of which he 
always sat ‘ and smoked—namely, Shakespeare, Chaucer, Milton, 
Wordsworth, Dante, and, Ooethe. 

He used to say ‘ Keats, if he had lived, would have been the 
greatest of all 0 / ms ; ’ he considered Goethe ‘ the grealest artist of the 
nineteenth ceniury, avd Scott its greatest man of letters ; ’ and he 
said of Swinburne, ‘ He's a tube through which all things blow into 
music.’ He said ‘ Wordsworth would have been much finer if he 
had written much less,’ and he told Browning in my presence that 
‘ if he got rid of two-thirds, the remaining third would be much 
finer.’ After saying that, and when Browning had left us, he 
enlarged on the imperative necessity of restraint in art. ‘It is 
necessary to respect the limits,’ he said; ‘ dn artist is one who recog¬ 
nise hounds to his work as a necessity, and does not overflow 
iUimitably to all extent about a matter. I soon found that if I 
meant to make any mark at all it must be by shortness, for all tfie 
men b^ore me had been so diffuse, and all the big things had been 
done. To get the workmanship as nearly perfect as possible is the 
best chance for going doiun the stream of time. A small vessel on 
fine lines is likely to float further than a great raft.' 

Oncje, as we stood looking at Aldworth just after its completion, 
he turned to me and said, ‘ You will live Umger than I shall. That 
house will last five hundred years.’ I answered him, ‘ I think the 
English language will last longer.’ 

Another frequent subject of his talk was the criticism on his own 
work, when unfavourable. All the mass of eulogy he took com¬ 
paratively little notice of, but he never could forget an unfriendly 
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word, even firom the most obscure and insignificant and unknown 
quarter. He was hurt by it as a sensitive child might be hurt 
by the cross look of a passing stranger j or rather as a supersensitive 
skin is hurt by the sting of an invisible midge. He knew it was a 
weakness in him, and could be laughed out of it for a time, but 
it soon returned upon him, and had given him &om his early 
youth exaggerated vexation. When, remopstrated with for the 
Hogarth’s perspective he thus made, he would grimly sinile and say, 
‘ Oh yes, I know. I’m black-blooded like all the Tennysona—1 to- 
meniber emythmg that haa been aaid against me, amd forget cdl the 
reat.* It was his temper^ent, and showed itself in other matters 
besides criticism. For instance, the last time I went with him to 
the oculist, he was most heartily reassured about his eyes by the 
great expert after a careful and detailed inspection. But as we 
left the door he turned to me and said with utter gloom, ‘ No mom 
ahaU perauade me that I’m not going blind’ Few things were 
more delightful than to help chase away such clouds and see and feel 
the sunshine come out again, responsive to the call of cheerful¬ 
ness. To one who had so cheered him he said; ‘ You certaMy are a 
jolly good fdlow, you db encourage me ao much’ And at another 
time: ‘ I’m very glad to have known you. It haa been a aort of 
lift in my life’ Hie clouds would gather on him most in the 
solitude of the country, and he often told me it was needful for him 
to come from time to time to London to rub the rust from off him. 
It, must be added that so soon as ever the rust was rubbed off he 
hastened to be back among the woods and hills. 


His prose, though never treated with the tareful art he lavished 
on his poems, was as musical and as lucid by nature, and with the 
same incommunicable qtudity of distinction about it which made all 
his utterances, whether in poetry or prose, more lofty than any other 
man’s. By good fortune 1 am able to give an example* of it, 
which came about in this way. While he was considering and com¬ 
pleting the cycle of his ‘IdyUs,’ he would often talk them over in 
detail to see how their treatment would ' come,’ making, as it were, 
preliminary sketches before deciding to paint them as picturae. 
I suggested that he should dictate the scheme of one of them to 
me as a trial of that way of working. He Uked the, id^^ and>geye 
out what follows, ore rotundo, and with scarce any pause. It finally 
took ^pe as the Idyll of ‘ Balin and Balan,’ but ^e unpremeditated 
pidlSe lhtin of it seems in some ways even more bradtifnl. 
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THE DOLOROUS STROKE 

Thvre came a mmmr to the King of two hnighta who sat beside 

» , t 

a fountam near, Camdot, and had challenged eoery knight that 
paesed and overthrown them. These things were told the Kvngt and 
early one morning the spirit of his youth resumed upon Aim, and 
he armed himself, and rode out tiU. he came to the fountain, and 
there sat two knights, Bolin, and Balqn; and the fountain bullied 
out among harls-Umgue and lady~fem, and on one side of the 
fountain sat Badan, and on the other side sat Bolin, and on the 
right of Balan was a poplardree, and on the left of Bolin was an 
alder-tree, and the horse of Balan was tiedjto the poplar tree, and 
Hie horse of Bolin to Vie alder-tree. And Arthur said, ‘ Fair airs, 
what do ye here f ’ And they said, ‘ We sit here for the sake of glory, 
and we he better knights 'than any of those in Arthur's hall, and that 
have we proven, for we have overthrown every knight that came 
forth against us.' And Arthur said, ‘ I am of his hall; see, there¬ 
fore, whether me also ye can overthrow.' A nd Arthur lightly smote 
either of them down, and returned, and no man knew it. 

Then that same day he sent for Balan arid Balm, and when 
they were brought before him he asked them, saying, * Answer ye 
me this question: who be ye?’ And^Balin said, ‘/am Bolin the 
savage, and that name was given to me, ^eing that once in mine 
anger / emote with my gauntlet an unarmed man in thy hall and 
aim him, whereupon thou didst banish me for three years from thy 
court as one unworthy of being of thy table. 

‘ Bwi I yearn for the light of thy presence, and the three years 

are nigh fulfilled, and I have repented me of the deed that was 

« * 

unknightly; and so it seemed to me that if J sat by yon fountain 
and challenged and overthrew every knight that passed thou wouldat 
reewe me again into thy favour. And this is my brother •palan, 
not yet d knight of thine.' ' ^ 

Which wh^ ihe King heard and saw that he had indeed 
repented himyhe received him aga%n, and made his brother 
Balan knight. And the new knight demanded Vie first quest. 
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And there came one into Arthur's hall, a/nd Bala/n rode away with 
him. 

And 08 Balin moved about the court he marvelUed ai the knight- 

, * 

lineaa and tk» manhood of Sir Lancelot, and at the worship he 

% , 

ever gave the Queen, and the honour in which the Queen held him. 
Then he thought xoithin hima^f, ‘ Surely it is this Queen's grace 
and nobleness which have made him such a name a/mong men, 
•wherefore I too wiU worship the Qxieen an I may. And I will 

c» 

forget my former violences and will live a/new, and I will pray 
the King to grant me to bear some cogniacmce of the Queen in the 
stead, of mine own shield.' 

And Arthur said, ‘ Ask thou my Queen what token she will 
give thee, and wear thdu that' And he was bold, and asked for 
the Queen's crown to wear upon his shield, and that he would 
amend hi/msdf, under the lustre thereof, of his old violence. So'fihe 
turned her to the King and smiled and asked him, and the King 
said ‘ Tea, so that therdyy he may be holpen to amend himself.' 
And Balm, said, ‘ The sight hereof shall evermore he hit and rein 
to all my savage heats.' Then Bolin ever hovered about Lancelot 
and the Queen, so that he might espy in whatlthings stood truest 
knighthood and courtesy towards women. Anon he came to wonder 
how so great a tenderness of love might be between’two suck as were 
not lover and damosel, but ever thrust away from him such thought 
as a shadow from his oufn old life. Yet he grew somewhat gloomy 
of heaxi. and:pve8erilly took his shield and arms and rode privily 
away to seek adventure. 

8o, many days, he traversed the thick forests, till he canj,e upon 
the ancient castle of King Belles, and there they said to him, ‘ Why 
wearest thou this crown royal on thy shield f' and he answered 

« • p* 

them ‘ Because the rioblest and the chastest of all ladnss hath granted 
me to wear iV So at the high hanquM irn the hall sat one Sir 
Oartoiif who lihew^e said^ ‘ Why wearest thou a Qvsm^s crown 
royal V Unto him Sw Balin made the same answer^ Whereat 

• • » * A 

Sir Garlon grinnly smiled and said^ ‘ Art thou^’'yb simple, and hast 
yet.come but now, as thou sayest, from the courts Hast thou not 
^eyes, or at the least ears, and dost not know the thing that standeth 
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{ahdme thdt growmth) between Lancelot and the Qaeen ? ‘ To which 
S'i/r Balm fiercely ansviered, ‘ Yea surely, because I have both eyes 
and ears and because I hdve diligently used them to learn how he, 
the greatest of all knights, doth gain his valour from the noblest of 

i 

all ladies, I know ihat ailch a thing aa this thou sayest is but a foul 
thing and afeloiCs talkJ But none the less SivGoi/iiorCs talk made 
him full heavy and gloomy of heart, so that he wandered to and 
fro among the churls, and there heafd marvellous tales. For 
they told him that Sir Odrlon rode in'i)ishhl6 and had wounded 
unto death many Strong and good knights, sbeiking them through 
the hacki they wa'imsd him to beware of Sir Garlon, 

Also they told him how that King Belles was the true descend¬ 
ant of Joseph of Arimathea, and also how in hidden chamhers of 
the castle Idy wond/rous treasures from the days of our Lord Christ 
•—even the spear which ever bled since Longus smote our Lord 
withal, and many more such marvels, till Sir Balin doubted him 
whether he could believe aught that they told him of Sir Garlon or 
aught else. But on the morrow uihen Sir Oaflon met him by the 
castle walls and mocked him, saying, ^ Still then thou loearest ihat 
shameful token—'that crown scandalous^ then did Sir Balings old 
nature break through its new crust, and he smote him on the helmet 
with his sword. But though he overthrew and left him lying, yet 

his sword was broken irUo diverse pieces,^so that he Cast the handle 

* 

from him, and ran hastily to find some other weapon. For by now 
he saw men running upon him from the castle, and thought but 

to flee and to fight for his life. And^ as he fled he saw within a 

« 

loophole window where a stack of spears lay piled, and burst the 
dooi' and caught the tallest of them all, and, crying to his war-horse, 
leaped upon him and departed. And as he went he heard tite voice, 
of King Pelles to his knights: ‘ Slay, stay him : he defileth holy 
things beyond his v)it to know of.' But being hot and fleet with 
madness he plunged far into the woods, and ^ew no rein until his 
horse was nigh to , dying. Then did he spy his golden cyown and 
bemoaned himsdf,-saying, ‘ Alas that I should so soon turn as a 

dog to his vomit! Alas ! fof now were I but wounded with the 
VoL. XXXIII—No. 191 N 
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bleeding spear itself, and of a wound that should for ever bleed, 1 
could be none too wounded for my deserts' 

So there as he lay bitter of heart he turned the shield away from 
him, not bearing to look upon it, and hung it to a bough hard by, 
and there it glistened in the sun the while he turned the other way 
ami raged, and fdt that he would dwell a savage man for evermore 
within the vmoda. 

But anon came through the woods a damsel riding on a palf rey, 
and but a single squire attending. And when she saw the shield 
she stayed her horse and coiled her squire to search for him who 

J,' 

owned it^ for she marveUtd to see Queen Guinevere’s crown 

thereon. 

Then when she hud found Sir Bolin she demanded straightway 

\ 

that he should help her through the woods, for that she was journey’^ 
ing to King Mark of Cornwall, and her good knight had met some 
misadventure and had left her with none but this squire. ^ And 1 
know thee for a xoorshvpful man and one from Arthur’s hall, for 1 
see by this cognisance that thou art from the court ’ Then did Sir 
Bolin redden and say, ^ Ask me not of it,f(yr 1 have shamed it. 
Alas! that so great a Queen’s name, which high Sir Lancelot hath 
lifted up, and been lifted up by, should through me and my 
villany come to disgrace! ^ Thereon the domed, looking keenly at 
him, laughed, and when he asked her. why, laughed long and 
loud, and cried that little shame could he do to the Queen or 
Lancelot either which they had not themsdves already dcgie them¬ 
selves. 

V , 

And when he stood as Lot's wife stood, salt-petrified, and .danred 
at her, she cried again, ‘ Sir Knight, ye need not game thus at me 
as if I were a reder of fahlee and a teller of false tales. Now let 
me tell thee how I saw mysdf Sir Lancelot and the Queen within a 

4 

bower at Camelot but twelve months since and heard her eay “ 0 sir, 
my lord Sir Lanedot^fm' thou indeed art my true lord, and none 
other save by the law."' 

S' 

But when he heard her thus, his 0 OU spirit leapt upon him and 
tare him and drove him mad, and then he cried wUh a great yell, 
and dragged the ehiddfrom off the tree, and then and there he east 
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it to the gi'ound, drave his mailed foot through the midst of it, and 
split the royal crown in twain, and oast the two halves far from him 
among the long weeds of the wood. Then at that cry came Balan 
riding through the forest, and when he saw the brohtn shield and 
croton lie on the earth he spurred his horse and said, ‘ Sir Knight, keep 
well thyself, for here is one shall overthrow thee for the despite thou 
hast d&ne the Queen! ’ At that. Sir Bolin, for he knew not that 
it was Sir Bala/nt, seeing that his 'newly granted shield had yet no 
bmringj calhd to the Squire to lend him his shield^ andy catckmg 

* 

up the spear he gut from Pelles^ eastlsy rcm his horse fiercely to meet 

i 

Sir Balan. And so sore was their onset that either overthrew ike 
other to the eaHh; but BalMs spea^ smoU through Sir Balhn^s 
skidd and made the first mark it had ever bomCy ahd through the 
rent it pierced to Balan's side and thrust him through with deadly 
woundSy wherefrom the blood streamed and covld not he stayed 
until he fainted with the loss of blood; and Balings horse rolled on 
him os he felly and wounded him so sorely that he swooned with 
agony. 

But when they thus lay the damsel and her squire unlaced their 
helms and gar)e them air, and pixsently when they came to them¬ 
selves they gazed as men gone newly uiild upon each othevy and xvith 
a mighty cry they either swooned away agaiUy and so lay swooninij 
for an koUr, Then did the damsel Voait and watch to see how this 
might endy and withdrew herself behind the leaves-. 

Anon Sir Batin opened first his eyesy and then with groanings 
which he could not hide for pain he slowly crawled to whither kis 
brother lay^. And then did he put from off his hrothe^'^s face his 
haivy and leaned and kissed him^ and left his face bebloQded from 
his lipSyfpr by now his life began to flow away from his hidden 
inner wounds^ 

Then presmtiy thereafter Balan woke up also from his swoon, 
and wkefi he saw his b7'other so hang over him he flung his aryji 

about his neck und drew his face again doWn to It^m and said 

* 

lowly in hia ear^ ‘ A las, alas, mine ovm dear brother, that, I should 
thus have given thee thy death! But wherefore hadst thoxi no 
shield, and wherefore woe it vent asuisder and defied ? 0 brother! 
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for it grievith me more than death to see this thing.' Then did 
Sir Balin tell him all that Sir Oarlon and afterwards the damsel 
had told him of the Queen, and when Sir Balan heard it he moaned 

greatly and ^ried out that Oarlon was a felon knight, well known 

»> , ^ 

about those marches for his evil deeds and lies^ and the damsel he 
well believed^ if she were going to King Mark^ was as bad as he, 
‘ Perchance Shr Qarlon^ said Ac, ‘ wohs the very knight slie said had 
left her: and would I csuld^find her or her squire^ he said, ^for 
even dead man as I am I fain would now abolish her lest she work 
more evil than this dolorous stroke she hath caused betwixt ui 
twoJ 

^^en the damsel heard them thus speak, she feared for her life 
lest the wounded knight might he recovered and might find her, and 
stealthily she sped away to King Mark and after to Arthur^s courU 
and there she told how she had overheard from Knights of Arthur^s 
Table scandal beyond all disproof about Sir Lancelot and the 
Queen, And thus in truth the Dolorous Stroke was struck, which 
first shook to its base the stately order of the Table Round, 

Then when the damsel left them came the Lady of the Lake and 
found Sir Balin and Sir Balan at their last breaths, and caused 
them to be solemnly bumeA, and sang above them an high song. 


As a specimen of his more familiar prose, I select from a pile of 
his letters the following extract:— 

I got to the station a full quarter of an how before the 
time, but the whole place was " fourmilta/nte* I never saw such 
confusion before at any terminus, here or abroad, 1 stood and 
bawled ineffectually for porters till at last I took my portmanteau 
in hand and flmig it info the truck of one of them, and fold 
him to label * Lymington^ which he promised to do; then I 
rushed to the ticket ojffce, where I waited among the multitude, and 
only got my ticket after the time was up ; ran out again, the whole 

4 » 

jJdRform Beething cmd buzzing; could not find my luggage ; at the 

taw it being wheeled trainward at the bottom of a heap of 

< 1 . ‘ • ' ' • ‘ 

boMB; daM whether it waa labelled ‘ Lymington; ’ bewildered 
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porter him nothing about it ; train began to move. 1 caught hold 
of cm open door, cmd was pulled in by two passengers. When I 
came to Brockenhurst no luggage for me; guard intimated that he 
had noticed mich a poiimanteau o&s the om I described labelled 
‘ Southampton Junction; ’ accordingly I telegraphed up the line; 
thm took an open boat and steered under the moon {previously 
warning my two boatmen that I couldn't see an inchxbefore my 
'mse) to Yarmouth; thence took a jly, and home .al>oui iO; and 
this monning sent a cart from Fairingford to med the earliest hoat^ 
and recovered my luggage at last You see, 7iot only the Easter 
holiday-makets made the imin double its ordina'i^y length, but the 
Prince arid Prbicess of Wales, with all their footmen and family, 
came along ivith w, and made confusion toorse confounded. 


From time to time and bit by bit he read over to me almost all 
his Poems, commenting on them as he read, and pausing to 
dictate a few words here and there for me to take down from his 

f 

lips. The following are extracts from the notes so dictated by 
him. 

As to the * Poems by two Brothers,’ he said : ‘ It ^vas really by 
three brothers, for Frederic as well as Charles wnd myself wrote some 
of them—a very few—and would not ackncnvledge any, or allow his 
name as one of the brothers, Ths bookseller gave fSL in money a nd 
5L worth of books, hut the copyright v>as invalid, the authors being 
under age. This roas tested afterwards when the successor to the 
original publisher wanted to republish, saying he could make 
i2fi0oL The three brothers bound ikemsdves to each other nsver to 
reveal wJu> wrote tnis or that. None of the authors had ever been 
beyond their native county, and hardly beyond their mtiive town^ 
There were twenty-six misprints, but the publisher would, not make 
a longer list of errata ’ than the seven which appear. 

Of the ‘ Idylls of the King' ^ he said: ‘ When I was tweniy^fow 
I meani to write a whole great poem on ii, and began it i/n the. 
“ Morte ^^Arihurl' I said. I shxndd do it in tyxertty years; but 

* He bound up with one of the ediiions of the coUected Idylls a letter which 
I sent to the Spectaikpr on^ these,poems, and he wrote to me; ‘ Xout letter to the- 
** Speetator ” the hegt, find iftdeed miffht he called the only true, oritiqne of the 
TdylU. It i$ rery Bvocitustly and elemly wniten, and I liked it 90 much that / 
by the Dem of (i3tanley)i * H'ko wa» here the o^er day, the 

with the IdylW 
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the Bevims stopped me. ... By Kmg Arthwr I cdwaya meant the 
souly and by the Bound Table the passions and capacities of a man. 
There is no grander subject m the tvorld than King Arthur^ 

When reading ‘ In Memoriam ’ he said : * It is rather the cry of 
the whole hvmcm race than mine. In the poem aitogdher private 
gmef swells out into thought of and hope for^ the whole world. It 
begins with a fv/neral and ends with a marriage—begins with 
death a/nd mds in promise of a new life—a sort of Divine Comedy., 
cheerful at the close. It is a very impersonal poem as well as 
personal. There is more about myself in ‘‘ Ulysses” which was 
written under the sense of loss and that all had gone by, but that 
still life must be fought out to the end. It was more written with 
the feeling of his loss upon me than many poems in “ In Meimriam.” 
. . . Its too kopefvE, this poem^ more than I am myself. . . . The 
general way of its being written wa^ so queer that if ihet*e were a 
blank space I wcodd put in a poem. ... I think of adding anotkei' 
to it, a speculative one,'bringing out the thoughts of the ** Higher 
PaTttheiam,” and showing that all the arguments are about as 
good on one side as the other, and thus throw man back more on 
the primitive impulses and feelings ' 


He explained that there were nine natural groups or divisions in 
the Poem, as follows: from Stanxa I. to Stanza VlII.; from IX. to 
XX.; from XX. to XXVII.; from XXVIII. to XLTX.; from L. to 
LVIII.; from LIX. to LXXL; from L^XII. to XCVIIL; from 
XCIX. to cm.; from OIV. to CXXXI. 

On Stanza X^XV, Veksk 3, he said- 

The meanings of the homeless sea, The vastness of the future-' the 
The sound of streams that swift or slow ^'aormity of the ages to corne after 

Draw doym Ionian bilk, apd sow 
■ The dust of continents to be. 


Os Stanza XD., Vkhse 5—-t- 

Aud, doubtless, unto thee is given 
A life that bears immortal fruit 
In flush great offices as suit 
The fu0-grov?n e^iergies of heaven. 


/ hak ihat—I shdidd not write 
so now~l ’d almost rather sacri- 
. Jice a iHleaning than let two a’s 
com together. 
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On Stanza XLYI„ Versiss 3 and 4- 

' r 

A lifelong tract of time reveaFtl; 

Thfi fruitful hours of still increase; 

Days order’d in a wealthy pe^e, 

And those five years a its richest field, a of our acquaintanceship 

A 0 Love, thy province were a not large, {Only Jive years!) ^ then 

A bounded field, nor stretching far ;* 

Look also, Love, a brooding star, As if Lord of the whole life, 
A rosy warmth from .marge to marge, 

* s nj s ♦ * 


On Stanza XliVII., Veksf> 4 


A inioihe Universal Spirit - bvt 
at least one last parting! a,vd 
always would want it again — 
of course. 


Upon the last and sharpest height, 
Before the spirits fade away, a 
S ome landing-place, to clasp and say, 

‘ Farewell! We lose ourselves in light.’ 


« 


♦ *> 


♦ 

On Stanza LUI. 


LIII 

H OW many a father have I seen! 

A sober man, among hie boys, 
Whose youth was full of foolish noise, 
Who wears his manhood bale and green : 


And dare we tn this fancy give, 

* » 

That had the wild oat not been" sown, 
The soil, left bJurt^en, scarce had grown. 
The grain by which a man may live? 


Th 0 i*d» & passionate heat of 
naturelin a rake someiinies 
the nature that yields emoti-tyn- 
ally may come straighier 
a prig's. 
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Oh, if we held the doctrine sound 
For life outliving heats of youth, 

Yet who would preach it as a truth 
To those that eddy round and round ? 

Hold thou the good: define it well: 

For fear divine Philosophy 
Should push beyond her mark and be 
Procuress to the liOrds of Hell, 


Yet don't yoa be making excaaes 
for this kind of thing—its 
unsafe. You must ^et 'a rule 
before youth, 

Therda need of rule to men 
also—though no 'particular one 
that 1 know of—it may be arbi¬ 
trary. 




* 


* « 



« 


Os Stanza I>XI,, Vekse 3- 

Yet turn thee to the doubtful shore, 

Where thy first form was made a man; 

I loved thee, Spirit, and love, nor can 

The soul of Shakspeare love thee more. Perhaps he might—if he were 

a greater soul, 

• • 

«»**«*# 


I 

On Stanza LXIX., Verses 3, 4, and 5 


I met with scoffs, I met with scorns 
From youth and babe and hoary hairs: 
They call’d me in the public squares 
The fool that wears a crown of thorns: 

They call’d me fool, they call’d me qjbild: 
I found an angel of the night; 

The voice was low, the look was bright; 
He look’d upon my crown and smiled: 


1 i'ried to make my grief into ft 
crown of these poems—but it is 
mt to be taken too closely. To 
write verses about aorrow, grief 
a/ad death ia to wear a crown 
of ihoma which ought to be put 
aa people say, • 


The di'vim Thing in the gloom. 


He reach’d the glory of a hand, 

That seem’d to touch it into leaf: 
The voice was not the voice of grief, 
The words were hard to undei^nd. 



* « 


4 


« 


« 
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On Stanza LXXXVI.-- 

LXXXVI This u me I Uke too. 


S WEET after showers, ambrosial air, 
That rollest from the gorgeous gloom 
Of evening over brake and bloom 
And meadow, slowly breathing bare 


The round of space, and tapt below 
Thro’ all the dewy-tassell’d wood, 

And shadowing down the homed flood 
In ripples, fan my brows and blow 


The west wind—written at 
^Bournemouth, 


The fever from tny cheek, and sigh 
The full new life that feeds thy breath 
Throughout my frame, till Doubt and Death, 

Ill brethren, let the fancy fly Imagination —the fancy—no 

particular fancy. 


From belt to belt of crimson seas 
On leagues of odour streaming far* 
To where in yonder orient star 
A hundred spirits whisper * Peace/ 


The west wind rolling to the 
Eastern seas till it meets the 
evening star. 


« * * « 


« * « 


On Stanza LXXXVII., V£rse 6 — 

Where once we held debate, a band 
Of youthful friends, on mind and art, 
And labour, and the changing mart, 
And all the framework of the land. 

« » ‘ * « 


The ‘ Water Cluh* because there 
was no wine. They used to make 
speeches —/ never did. 


On Stanza XCiV., Verse 3- 

They haunt the silence of the breast, / fignre myself in this rather. 

Imaginations calm and fair, 

The memory , like a cloudless air, 

The conscience as a sea at rest. 
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On StANZA XCV., Verse 9 — ^—»■ 

/ 

So word by word, and line by line, 

The dead man touch’d me from the past, 

And all at once it seem’d at last 

The living soul was flash’d on mine. I’he living aovl—perchdnce of 

the Deity, Thefirst readi/ng was 
' IJis living soul was flashed oti 
mine ’—bid my conscience was 
irovMed by ‘ iia.’ Fve often heat 
a sirangefeding of being wound 
and wreupped in the Great Soul, 

* # 4 • • • # 

In Sxanza CIIL, Ytssm 1, 2, 4, 7, 9, 12- 

On that last night before we went 

From out the doors where I was bred, 

I dream’d a vision of the dead, The dead man. 

Which left my after-mom content. 

. , All thehuma/npowers and faletiU 

MethougU I dwelt within n haU, ^ 

And maidens with me : distant hills along with it 
From hidden summits fed with rills Thehigh — thedivine—theorigin 

A river sliding by the wall. ,Life^ 

* ^ # # ♦ # * 

And which, tho’ veil’d, Was known to me, 

The shape of him I loved, and love 
For ever: then flew in a dove 
And brought a summons from the sea . Eiemity. 

«*«*««* 

f 

And still as vaster grew the shore, The g^eal progress of the age aS 

And roU’d the floods in grander space, opening of mwther 

The maidens gather’d strength and 
grace 

And presence, lordlier than before. 

* e e * ^ 4 s 

As om would sing the dea|h of war, All the great hopes of SHisnee 
And one would chant the hfstory men, 

* Of that great race, which is to be, 

And one the shaping of a star. 


4 
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Whereat those uaaidens with one mind HeWaswi^&ncitodTvphiaeaHhli/ 

Bewail’d their lot; I did them wrong: powm-ihey will be 

, , , , , , .. shll of U6e to him. 

‘We served thee here, they 8aid> ‘so 

long, 

And wilt thou leave us now behind ?'' 

* # , ♦ * # * # 

In Stanza CXXII., Verse 1 -^ 

Ohj wast thou with me, dearest, then, 

While I rose up against my doom, Of gHef. 

And yearn’d to burst the folded gloom, // anybody thinka I ever called 

To bare the eternal Heavens again. ‘ ^ 

° are much mistaJcin, for I ne/ver 

evm called him ‘ dear* 

«*«*««• 

% 

When reading ‘ Maud,* he said; 

‘ It should be called “ Maiid, or the Mddneas.*' It is slightly aJdn 
to “ Hamlet.” No other poem (a monotone with plenty of change 
and no wearimss) has been made into a drama where successive 
phases of passion in me persm take the place of successive pisrsonsi 
. . . The vdhole of the stanzas where he is mad in Bedlam^ 
from “Dexidy l&ng dead/* to “ Deeper, ever so, Uttte deeper” were 
w'Atten in twenty minutes, land some mad doctor wrote to me that 
nothing since Shakspeare has been so goQ$ for madness as this/ 

At the end of ‘Maud’ he declared, *7’ve always said that 
Maud** and **Guinevere** were the finest things t*ve written/ 

—But want of space compels me to forego further quotations. 


It is impossible to attempt, however slightly, ally sketch of 
Tennyson ‘ in his habit as he lived,’ without one bri^f and reverent 
word of reference to his domestic life and to her whd was in every 
sense andf way the half of it. # 

Not only did she take from off his shoulders all the burden of 
the details of exi^nce and bear it on her oim, but she was, 
besides, his. cohtinual counsellor, cj^c, sympathiser, ahd friend in all 
his Art and^Work.N No marvel that he cons^tly exclaimed, ‘ My 
wife is the most wmder/id woman in the ivorld/ 

His gratitude was profound, though mixed sometimes with pain 
at the devotion and laborious self-sacrifice which he vainly tried to 
moderate, and which underminM her strength and health. 
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* She overwrought herself ^ he wrote to me, * with the rmdii- 
farious correspondence of many years, and is now suffering for 
iL J trust that with perfect quiet she will recover ; but it wUl 
never again do for her to insist upon answering every idle fdloW 
who mntes to me. I always 'j^ayed her not to do so, but she did not 
like the y/mnswered {she used to say) to /efti wroth and unsatisfied 
with meJ f 

To his wife’s perpetual and brooding love and care of him, and 
afterwards to his son’s equal and measureless devotioil, the world 
owes, under Providence, many years of Tennyson’s prolonged life 
and many of his immortal Poems. 

James Knowlep. 
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PASSING THE WIT OF MAN' 


I r requires no great gift of prophecy to foretell that the rock' which 
wrecked the Home Rule Bill of 1886 will wreck the Home Rule Bill 
of ISO.*]—tlie question of the exclusion or retention of the Irish 
mejnbers. 

Xumerous circumstances combined to bring the former of these 
measures to grief, but the immediate cause of the disaster was the 
proposal to exclude Irish peers and Irish representatives from the 
Imperial Parliament once an Irish Parliament was established. 
Crudities and contradictions were strewn in profusion throughout 
the Bill, any one of which would have sufficed to secure its defeat; 
but this provision struck t}ie public mind as the most objectionable 
of all, fiJr it was felt to be a direct blow at the Imperial character 
and authority of the Imperial Parliament—matters of such tran¬ 
scendent importance to the Empire that every other consideration 
sank into insignificance when compared with them. 

In view of the immediate introduction of another Home Rule 
Bin into Parliament, it will he well to refresh our memories as to the 
principal incidents connected with this part of a Home Rule scheme; 
and as th#whole idea of a Hdiae Rule Bill originated with Mr.., 
Gladstone,^ and'was championed by hiin,'Kife followers being little 
more than dummies, groping after him, with more or less reluctance, 
in darkness ahd perplexity, there is no better way of recalling the 
fects than by quotations from his speeches—a method of procedure, 
moreover, which enables us to see ^the working of his mind on this 
VoL. XXXIII-^No. 192 0 
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most important subject, and arms us with information and arguments 
for the coming strife. 

Time passes quickly, and it seems scarcely credible that seven 
years have passed since the United Kingdom was thrilled with 
the announcement that Mr. Gladstone, who had just been returned 
to office with an overwhelming*'majority ov^ the Tory party, had 
decided to strike to the demands pf the Irish obstructionists and 
agitators, and to concede a large measure of Some Rule to Ireland. 

On the 8th of April, 1886, he unfolded in the House of-Commons 
his hastily adopted and URdigested scheme for the final ‘ settlement'' 
of the seven century long strife between Great Britain and Ireland. 

Briefly stated, his plan for this final settlement was to confer on 
Ireland a separstte Statutory Irish Legislature to deal with Irish, as 
contradistinguished from Imperial, affairs; and also to give her a 
separate Executive, 

Quite ^rly in his speech he laid down five ‘ essential conditions * 
of any plan that Parliament could be asked or expected to entertaii^; 
and as they are time after time repeated by him, it is necessary to 
m^;Uioiv them here. 

'The first was, the maintenance of the unity of the Empire; the 
second,* political equality of the three countries; the third, the equit¬ 
able distribution of Imperial burdens; the fourth, the protection of 
minorities; and the fifth, that the measure should present the essen¬ 
tial character and characteristics of a settlement of the question. 

Strangely enough, the Bill he proposed even did not fulfil one 
of the five conditions which were declared to be' * essential,’ but was 
in flagrant violation of%ll of them. 

The very first question to be confronted in establishing in Ireland 
an Irish Legislature was, What was to be done with the Irish repre¬ 
sentatives in the Imperial Parliament ? Was Ireland to go on send¬ 
ing Irish representatives to the Imperial Parliament ? or Was she not 
to do so any more ? 


Ireland (said Mr. Gladstone) ie to have a domestic Legislature forlridi affairs. 
That is my postulate, from which I set out. Are Irish members in this House, 
are Irish representative peers in the other House, still to continue to form part of 
the respective Assemblies P That is the first question which meets us in considera¬ 
tion of the ground I have opened. Now 1 think it will be perfectly clear that' if 
Ireland is to have h domestic Legislature, Irish peers and Irish lepree^tatives 
cannot come here to control English and Scotch afiairs. That 1 uhderst^d to be 
admitted freely. I never heard of their urging' the contrary, ftnd 1 am ih^ned to 
believe that it would be universally admitted. The one thing foAp^^ 
oth^. There cannot be a domestic Legislature in Ireland d^ingwim Irish affairs, 
1 ^ fryi peers and Irish repWeentatives eit^g in Farliameht at Westminster to 
in English and Scotch afiurs* 


joying thua clearly pronounced for the exclurion .of the Irish 

Imperial Parliament waa 
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concerned, lie went on to discnss their exclusion as regarded the re^ 

maining, or Imperial, work of the Imperial Parliament. 

, > 

My next question is, Is it practicable for Irish representatives to come here for 
the settlement, noi of English find Scotch, but of Imperial afibirs F In principle 
it would be very dilEcult, I think, to object to that proposition. But then its 
acceptance depends entirely upon our arriving at the conclusion that in this House 
we can draw for practical purposes a distinction between affairs which are Imperial 
and adairs which are not Imperial. It would not he difficult to say in principle, 
that as the Irish Legislature will have nothing to do with Imperial concerns, let 
Irish members come here and vote on Imperial ^ooncems. All depends on the 
practicability of the distinction. Well, sir, I have thought much, reasoned much, 
and inquired much, with regard to that distinction. 1 had hoped it might be 
possible to draw a distinction, and 1 have arrived at the conclusion that it cannot 
be drawn. 1 believe it passes the wit of man; at any rate, it' passes not my wit 
alone, but the wit of many with whom I have communicated. 

He went on to explain the diflSculty. And I would draw special 
attention to his argument; for, though conclusive in itself,'it has 
been allowed to fall very much into the background. 

It would (he said) be easy to exhibit a case; but the difficulty, I may say, in 
my opinion, arises' from this. If this were a merely legislative House, or if the 
House of Lords were merely a legislative House—this House, of course, affords the 
best illustration—I do not think it would be difficult to draw a distinction. We 
are going to draw the distinction—we have drawn the distinction—in the Bill 
which I ask leave to lay on the table for legislative purposes with reference to what 
I hope will be the domestic Le^slature of Ireland. But this House is not merely 
a legislative House—it is a House controlling the Executive; and when you come 
to the control of the Executive, then your distinction between Imperial subjects 
and non-Imporial subjects totally breaks down—they ar^ totally insufficient to cover- 
the whole case. 

He then proceeded to illustrate his argument, and wound up by 
saying:— 

I believe the distinction (between Imperial and non-Imperial affairs) to be im¬ 
possible, and therefore I arrive at the next conclusion^that Irish members and 
Irish peers cannot, if a domestic Legislature be given to Ireland, justly retain a seat 

in the Parliament at Westminster. ;. 

» 

His conclusion, arrived at by cogent arguments, is clearly and 
deSnitely stated, and it was embodied in the Bill in the celebrated 
Clouse 24 :•— 

t , 

Oft and after the appointed day Ireland shall cease, except in the event here¬ 
after £his, A,ct mentioned, to rctum representative peers to the House of Lords, 
or menftjiera to.,the House of Commons, and the persons who on the said dayare 
such representative peers and members shall cease as. each to be members of the 
House of Lords and^House of Commons respectively^' 

The Irish peers and Irish representatives were, in fact, to be, 
apparently without ceremony, shown the door of the Imperial Legis¬ 
lature, and told to go. ^ 

One c^seqnence of the exclusion of the Irish members, and of 

o2 
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tie retention by the British Parliament of the power of taxing* 
imports or imposing Customs or Excise duties, Mr. Gladstone grappled • 
with at once. He took it to be ‘ absolutely certain that Great 
Britain would never force upon Ireland tax^ttion without representa¬ 
tion/ How, then, was fiscal unity to be maintained, and Ireland to be 
taxed without representation ? This difficulty it was proposed to 
surmount by those very means which the British Government of 
1800 Ire so execrated for using for the purpose of effecting a union 
—by a bribe. If, for the consideration of l,400,000i. a year, to 
be paid, apparently perpcftuaHy, by Great Britain to Ireland, 
Ireland would consent to Great Britain imposing Customs duties 
on Ireland, without Ireland being represented in the British Parlia¬ 
ment# the difficulty of Ireland being taxed without representation 
might be got over. That the bait took is evident from what Mr, 
Parnell said:— 

We are getting a very good (juid pro quo in exchange for giving np this right 
of collecting the Custozns, in the shape of 1,400,000A a year. 

And then there was one contingency which had to be provided 
for, slightly humiliating tq those who claimed finality for the scheme. 
Alterations might have to be made in the Magna Charta of Ireland! 

However improbable the case may be, it is a case which it might he proper to 
provide for beforehand (said Mr. Gladstone). What we then should propose is, 
that the provisions of this Act should not be altered, except either on an Address 
from the Irish Legislature to tlie Crown such as I have described, or else after 
replacing and recalling into action the full machinery under which Irish representa¬ 
tives now sit here, and Irish peers sit in the House of Lords, so that when their 
case again came to be tried they might have the very same means of defending 
their constitutional rights as they have now, 

1 

Mr. Gladstone is often accused of being ambiguous in his. 
utterances. Nothing, however, can be clearer than that when he 
proposed the Government of Ireland Bill on the 8th,of April, 1888, 
he was distinctly of opinion that no other scheme was possible than 
the exclusion of the Irish members from the Imperial Parliament. 

His arguments were all directed to establishing that conclusion, 
and were so strong and so decisive as almost to render it impossible 
for him to depart from the opinion he had arrived at. 

, The proposal was, moreover, in complete accordance with what 
the real * inwardness ’ (if I may use such an expression) of the 
idea of Home Rule—that of getting rid of the Irish 'menibers, who 
had made themselves so thoroughly objectionable in the, Imperial 
P^liament. For it must be remembered that for years the Imperial 
«had groaned and writhed under Irish obstruction. The 
exdiwioii of the Irish members therefore offered an immediate 

representatives, and was with many a to more 
pot^tto^^ granting Home Rule than any wisji to ‘do 
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justice to Ireland,’or any attachment to the principles of self-govem- 
menti • 

The reception of Mr. Gladstone’s plan by Parliament and the 

nation "was instantaneously and decisively hostile. Home Kule alone 

was objectionable enough, but Home Kule plus the destruction of 

the Imperial Parliament was more than could be accepted or tolerated 

by the British people. For that the scheme would result in the 

mutilation, and consequently the destruction, of the Imperial Parlia- 

» 

ment was as clear as anything could be. It was evident that, once the 
Irish peers ceased to attend the HouSe of Lords, and the Irish 
members ceased to have a voice or vote in the deliberations of the 
House of Commons, a vital element in the Imperialism of Parliament 
would have ceased to exist. Moreover, the removal of a host- of 
subjects of the greatest importance from the ken and control of the 
Imperial Parliament was a manifest limitation of its powers, a cur¬ 
tailment of its sphere of action. In fact, if the Bill were passed there 
would no longer be one united supreme Imperial Parliament for 
the three kingdoms; even the very title of the Parliament would have 
to be changed. 

It was seen too that the proposed mutilation of the Imperial 
Parliament tended towards separation instead of towards union; 
that the integrity of the Empire would be endangered, and that 
the Irish Parliament would be practically independent, and free 
from the supervision of the British Parliament. A formidable line 
of cleavage displayed itself in the Liberal party from top to bottom. 
Numerous and powerful secessions took place, active hostility was 
threatened, and it must have been at once evident tb the Govern¬ 
ment that the Bill in its existing shape had not the remotest chance 
of passing. 

The Government could not, of course, at once run away from their 
guns, and declare their abandonment of an important position. Only 
four days, however, were allowed to lapse after, the introduction of 
the Bill before they showed signs of wavering. On the 12th of April 
a loophole for retreat was tentatively pointed out to them by a friend. 
Mr. Whitbread said :— 

After listening with extreme attention to the speech of the Prime Minister, I 
did not think that the exclusion of the Irish members was an unalterable or vital 
principle of the Bill, and that there might not be some representation of Ireland 
in some due and moderate degree. [A remark which was received with a Aaur, /tear 
front Mr. . G^stbne.]. It would, of course (said Mr, Whitbread), be absurd to 
suppose that if Irish members had a Parliament of their own at Dublin, they would 
still come to this .Parliament in the same numbers as at present. 

He pointed out that the Irish members would have a great deal 
to do in their new Parliament; but once 

they had ^t their Work Well in*hand, and then sold they would like to take their 
part in Imperial afifairs, it would not be cpntrary to the wishes of the people of this 
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and not beyond what etateamanship could desire, to fmme some plan whicli 
would give them a just and sufficient representotion in Imperial matters. 

Mr. Grladstone met the overture as far as he cotild be expected to 
meet any proposal which involved the complete abandonment of his 
declared opinions. Speaking the next day, he said there was great 
force in what his hon. friend said. 

‘ I cannot, however, bind mysetf with regard to thes^ obse^ations, or to any oi 
the pr^cdtions which 1 have just cited. I cannot hind myself, still less any of 
my colleagues; but 1 think, bearing ii^mind the importance of the subject and the 
vast and immeasurable importance of the purposes we have in view, I do not 
think We should be right—it would be even presumptuous—were we to take upon 
ourselves, in the face of the House at this early stage of the discussion on the 
Bill, entirely to close the doors against any consideration of this kind. 

The position, therefore, remains exactly as it was. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Gladstone’s speech leave was given to 
bring in the Bill, and it was read a first time, 

During the Easter recess Mr. Gladstone issued an address 
to the electors of Midlothian.. There is nothing very much now 
-claiming our attention in it, except the evidence of the determina¬ 
tion, since steadily adhered to, to treat the constitution and powers 
' of the Imperial Parliament as a matter of altogether less consequence 
than the establishment of an Irish Parliament. 

We have a great aim before us now. It is to restore your Parliament to 
efficiency by dividing and removing obstacles to its work, &c. For the means we 
take are the establishment in Dublin of a Legislative Body empowered to make 
laws for Irish, os contradistinguished from Imperial, affairs. It is with this that 
we are busied, and not with details and particulars. We are not now debating 
• . « the maintenance of a representative connection with W'estminster. 


After an interval of about four weeks, during which time the dis¬ 
cussion on the Bill continued to rage, the second reading was moved, 

. on the 10th of May, by Mr, Gladstone. He acknowledged that the 
question of excluding the Irish members had ©xcited much feeling 
and discussion daring the Easter recess, and he addressed himself 
to more or less explaining away the rigid exclusion proposed in the 
first instance. It would appear, in fact, from his speech th^t ho was, 
to use a nautical metaphor, preparing to put the ship about, and to 
soil on another tack. 


. _ IP 

' What I am now going to say has not had so much notice as it deserves. Ireland 
is eatirdly excluded by,the Bill as it stands from Imped4l affhiTs as gentlemen 

to think* I refer, and Iby no means re&r abne, to the principle 
the 89th clause of the clause .whlch provl^es for 

representatives of both.HoiiBes before thU can proceed 
tA statute upon which the two Legislatum are not in accord. 

which tiiere will be little, if aiiy, bccasidn for putting 
invdlved is an importmat principle; 
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And then, a little &rther on, he said: 

Then I tahe the £rst objection that has been made to th^ proposed exclusion of 
the Irish representatives from this Parliament. It is that the principle that repre- 
sentaticm should accompany taxation would thereby be violated. Now, what 1 am 
about to say involves a considerable responsibility; but the question whether and 
how far the difficulty may be met has been considered, and I am prepared to say 
that we can give full satisfaction to those who advance this objection. If agree- 
able to the House, we will meet it in Committee by providing that when a proposal 
is made to alter the taxation in respect of Customs and Excise, Irish members 
shall have an opportunity of appearing in this House to take a share in the trans¬ 
action of that business. It will then be impossible to urge against the Bill that it 
is proposed by the Government that represenlation should not accompany taxation. 

Also, upon occasions when the Legislative Body should have ex¬ 
pressed a desire that the Irish members should come to Westminster, 
he thought that, though there were difficulties, ‘ the end was a good 
one, and means for attaining it he would regard with favour.’ 

From the 10th of May onwards the House and the country were 
engaged in discussing the Bill. The line of cleavage in the Liberal 
party had rapidly widened, the defeat of the Government seemed 
more than probable, and as a desperate effort to check the demorali- 
<sation of the party and to rally the Government forces, a meeting of 
the supporters of Mr, Gladstone was held at the Foreign Office on the 
27th of May. After defining the position of the Government, which 
was to establish by a vote on the second reading the principle of the 
Bill—that principle being the establishment in Ireland of a Legisla¬ 
tive Body for the conduct of Irish, as distinguished from Imperial, 
affairs—he referred to the inclusion or exclusion of the Irish members: 

I hare heard it suggested that Ireland should maintain for her representatives 
a title to bo heard upon Imperial and reserved matters. I should say that * Imperial 
and reserved ’ are substantial equivalents for tbe purpose of any statement of this 
kind, I may be permitted to quote two or three words of what I said in regard to 
this suggestion. I said: * Tliat end, we say distinctly, is a good end, and the means 
for attaining it we regiird with favour.’ It was a fact that at that moment no plan 
had been placed before us. It was also a fact that we had not seen our way into 
the interivr of the question so far as to be able to say ‘ There is a plan.’ . , , We 
have now arrived at the conclusion that a plan can be formed for applying the principle 
in a practicable and reasonable shape. , .. If it bo the wOl of the House, we are 
ready toundert^e the responsibility, at the proper time, of making a proposal upon 
the sulg^ct such as we think will meet all the conditions of the case. 

Tb give practical effect to that proposal * it will certainly be necessary to re¬ 
construct those clauses of the Bill, particularly the 24th, and, in a secondary degree, 
the 39 th.' 

‘The plan, whatever it was—for it has not since been revealed— 
was a very one-^sided one, for, wifchttbat extraordinary, and I cannot 
but t hink dangerous, readiness to saenfiee Imperial interests to Irish 
Nationalist demands, he quaUfied the realisation of this plan with the 
condlitioh that * we should not on any consideration interfere with the 
liberty of the Irish Legislative Body/ a condition which would praoti- 
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cally preclude the Imperial Parliament from in any way controlling 
tlie Irish Parliament, and which would effectually dispose of the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament, 

Under the searching and telling criticism which the Bill was 
undergoing the Government visibly quailed, and they did not con¬ 
tent themselves with merely this announcement, but stated that, if 
the House would read the Bill a second time, it would not be asked 
‘ to take further steps for the prosecution of the remaining stages of 
■the Bill wijthin the limits of an ordinary session.’ Either there was 
to be an autumn sitting, or the Bill was to lapse, and Parliament to 
be summoned at a very early period for its re-introduction, 

Mr. Gladstone wound up the debate on the 7th of June, and in 
the course^ of his speech he said :— 

The Government have taken certain engagements. They have taken an engage¬ 
ment as to taxation for the intervention of Iri$li members. They have also taken 
an engagement on the claim of Ireland to a continued concern, through her mem- 
here, to the treatment of Imperial subjects generally, and that has entailed a positive 
pledge to reconstruct the 24th clause, and to adopt certain consequential amend¬ 
ments connected with it. 

On the division the Government was beaten by 341 to 311 votes, 
and on the 25th of June Parliament was dissolved, and in the en¬ 
suing General Election the country by an overwhelming majority 
endorsed and approved the verdict of Parliament. 

And now, having thus given the history of the question while Mr. 
Gladstone was in power, we may pass on to the history of this question 
while he was in Opposition. 

At the General Election of 1886, and when Mr, Gladstone again 
came before his constituents in Midlothian, he put his Irish policy on 
the general principle, and refused to consider details. ‘ The Ministerial 
Bill is dead. The principle of that Bill survives/ 

For about a year after that the Home Rule agitation slept ‘ to a 
considerable extent,’ and, in complete disproof of the alleged impera¬ 
tive necessity of at once dealing with the Irish Question, both the 
Imperial Parliament and Ireland began to get along swimmingly. 

In the summer of 1887 we come to a first landmark. Mr. Gladstone 
made a visit to South Wales, and there, at Singleton Abbey, on the 
4th of June, he made a long and most involved speech on Home Rule 
and ‘ the retention or exclusion of the Irish from Westminster 5 ’ but 
he was evidently recognising the necessity of abandoning the idea of 
their exclusion. 

Illustrating the question by supposing that Scotland was being 
: given Home Rule, he said;— • ‘ 

more preposterous, more unnece8sa«y,more absurd, than ta 
Scotch members from the Parliament at Wiestiftinatcr.. 

I'^Ehind^ his audience of what had actually taken place on 
the Nib|ecfc^ 
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from -whicli you will see how entirely free we are to deal with tl^e whole of the 
question as policy and good sense may dictate. 

Referring again to Mr. Whitbread’s suggestion, he said :— 

I did not reject that opinion at all; ou the contrary, when Mr. Whitbread had 
given his view, 1 stated that there was great force in what he had said, but I was 
not able to bind myself, far less my colleagues. ... I could not bind myself with 
the Government, but unquestionably I would not close the door against the pro¬ 
position. Therefore, at that time we were perfectly open to consider the plan for 
the inclusion of the Irish members in Westminster if it should be 
That, gentlemen, is what has taken place. 

After repeating the five ‘ essential points ’ (which I have already 
enumerated) he said :— 

These are the essential points, and everytliing else is open to consideration. 
We thought BO last year, still more 1 think so now, and therefore there should be 
no alarm from the futile and idle supposition that we have some foregone convic* 
tion in our minds, to the effect that all representation of Irish affairs by Irish 
members in the Westminster Parliament is an essential condition to the plan of 
giving Home Rule to Ireland. It 'is a question of great importance and great 
difficulty, but it is a British, much more than an Irish, question. The Irish have 
made no essential point of it from the beginning. 


found expedient, 

f/ ^ 


He thought, on the whole, that the question had best * stand over 
for a time,’ ‘ until we are more thoroughly prepared, and have better 
experience, and know better the ground on which we arc standing,’ 

In Mr. AVhitbread’s propositipn it was stated that for a time Irish representa¬ 
tion should be dropped, except for certain purposes which were fully contemplated? 
but, speaking generally, that Irish representation should be resumed when we 
have acquired more extensive knowledge. That was the principle laid down by 
Mr. AVhitbread, and that was what was deemed by me and many others to have in 
it a great deal of sense and sagacity, as there is no immediate and urgent necessity 
for dealing with the question of Irish representation at Westminster, wliile there 
is an immediate and urgent necessity for dealing with the question of Home Rule. 
I will deal with it, and I will afterwards return, as Mr, AVhitbread suggested, and 
take up the question of Irish representation at AVestminster, when I am in a position 
to judge in wliat mode and with what details it can best beadjusted. That would 
be an inversion of what he suggests, but it would be a retention of his proposal as 
to principle. . . . 

I hope you wull be relieved from the trouble of listening to anybody wffio may 
' hereafter say, as it has sometimes been said heretofore, that I am one who has 
made the exclusion of the Irish members from AVestminster an essential part of the 
scheme of Home Rule. 

^ Air. Gladstone subsequently explained or interpreted this speech 
as follows :r— 

At Singleton Abbey I declared that the public sense appeared to be in favour 
. of the retention of the Irish members, and that, this being so, I was perfectly pre¬ 
pared to accede to-.this alteration. 


In July 1888 Mr. Gladstone again delivered his opinion on the 
retention or exclusion of the Irish meinbers. 

Speaking at a dinner given him by Sir Wilfrid Lawson, he said 
he looked on the subject as ‘ subsidiary.’ 
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England—the Parliament at Westminster—should rmnain perfectly to 
handle the question, and if they are free to do it, then the proTisicnal rotation, 
or the permanent retention, if it should be found convenient, is, in my opinion, a 
matter on which the feeling of the country ought to prevail. 

As to the mode of doing it, there are many, • « . What we have to look at is 
the principle, and, as far as the principle is concerned, I am perfectly willing to 
accept it with open arms, ikd to consider that the end in view is that upon which 
our attention and our desire and effort ought to be concentrated. 

The lapse of two years finds Mr. Gladstone much of the same 
opinion. Speaking at West Calder on the 23rd of October, 1890, he 
said:— 

The second great branch of the Act of Union was to give representation to 
Ireland at Westminster, Now, gentlemen, it is very well known that, although 
we saw great difficultieiS attaching practically to any plan for the purpose, and 
although we knew very well that no vital want had occurred before the Act of 
Union, in consequence of the fact that there were no representatives of Ireland at 
Westminster; in respect to public opinion of the country, and believing that public 
opinion of the country to be to this effect, that there ought to be representatiTcs of 
Ireland at Westminster, we agreed to give effect to the public wish. There is no 
question at all before us of removing from Westminster the representation—1 do 
not now ^eak about its particular form or conditions; that is fox discussion at 
another time—the representation at Westminster, 

And finally we come to the pronouncement of his views, delivered 
in Edinburgh on the 30th of last June, to his electors and the country 
as a Jjarty manifesto at the General Election. After referring to the 
five ‘ essential conditions ’ of any Home Kule scheme, he said;— 

He who knows those five conditions of a Home Rule Bill, knows already a great 
deal about the Home Rule Bill. One other condition has been suggested to us by 
the voice of public opinion, and, in respect and deference to that voice, has been 
adopted by us. Tou will readily perceive that I mean the retention of an Irish 
representation at Westminster, That was not our opinion, but it was an opinion 
with respect to which we felt these two things—"first, that the country was entitled 
to impose it upon us if it thought fit; and, secondly, that the motive upon which it 
was founded was a motive in which we ourselves entirely and absolutely shared, 
namely, the desire that everything should be done to testify to the unity of the 
Empire and the supremacy of Parliament. . . . 

We have never concealed—I do not conceal now—that while the retention of 
the Irish members has a most valuable meaning as a living assertion of the unity 
of the Empire, it will, and must, be attended, as for as we can see, by certain 
inconveniences. 

He then proceeded to point out ‘ some of the questions that 
arise in regard to this retention of Irish members/ he said, 

were practical difficulties; , / 

we soout wholly the preposterous representations of those who will endeavoar 
td MSe tliem as objections to the principle of the scheme, They are not of that 
at all. They are secondary difficulties. It would be the obvious duty 
' a Government to consider this important snbject of the retention of 

the menffiers in conjunction with every other part of the case, to make to 

prof^tions which in detail eonsidet up^n the whole the best, 
and to use ey«y eifert in their pow^ to carry it into law* r i 
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The upshot of the whole matter^ then, is this—that Mr. Gladstone 
was, from the outsetj in favour of the esclusion of the Irish members 
from Westminster—^believing no other course to be possible; that he 
is now prepared to carry out the opposite view; that he ^ves way 
solely in deference to what he describes as the voice of public opinion; 
and that he is pledged to their retention by 4is speech to his con¬ 
stituents at his last election. 

P 

I may mention here one consequence of this decision, though it 
is not likely to be much appreciated by the Irish party,, namely— 
that if Irish members are retained in the British Parliament, all the 
financial provisions made in the Bill of 1886 for the maintenance of 
fiscal or financial unity are entirely superfluous. Those clauses would 
have all to be dropped, the bribe of l,400,000i. a year included, and 
the Bill in this respect would have to be completely remodelled. 

Having thus ascertained Mr, Gladstone's latest decision on this 
most important question, we may proceed briefly to consider what 
are the diflferent methods by which the retention of the Irish members 
can be eflfected. And here we come across the interesting fact that 
most of the possible courses have been pointed out and their difficulties 
described by Mr. Gladstone himself. 

Referring at Edinburgh in June last to the public opinion in 
favour of the retention of the Irish members, he said:— 

The first question is, Shall you retain the whole of the Irish members, or shall 
you retain a part P 

As regards retaining the whole, he had expressed the following 
somewhat contradictory opinions in April 1886, when moving for 
?eave to introduce the Bill:— 

My opinion is, that there would be great jealousy of the habitual presence of 
103 Irish members in this House, even for limited purposes, after a Legislative Body 
had been constructed in Ireland; and, on the other hand, I ran very well conceive 
that Ireland would exceedingly object to the reduction—the material reduction— 
of those members. 

Ireland, as usi».al in this controversy, weighed more with him 
than Great Britain. The Irish objection was held to be weightier 
than the British, and the clause in the Bill which contemplated the 
recall of the Irish members in a certain contingency' made no 
reduction in the numbdrs in which they would come. 

' As regards the other alternative (retaining a pwrt), Mr. Parnell^ 
in bis celebrated manifesto of the 28th of November, 1890, wrote that 

Mr. Gladstone told him at Hawarden in November 1889— 

$ » 

that the Opinion, and the unanimous opinion of his colleagues and himself, recently 
arrived at after mal^e consideration nf alternative proposals, was that, in order 
to conci^ate English public opinion, it would be necessary to reduce the Irish 
representation ttom 103 to 82. 

Mr. Gladstone denied having made these statements, ^ or any* 
thing substantially resembling th©m^^ r / 
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But that the retention of only a part of the Irish members had 
engaged his attention is evident from his pointing out the diflBculties 
of such a course. 

Speaking on the debate for the second reading of his Bill in 
1886, he said :—• 

My own personal opinion is, that if we were to bring back the Irish members 
in any other numbers than the present we should first have to devise a new system 
of election, and 1 am not sure that it would be wise to complicate the matter in 
that way. 

At Singleton Abbey in 1887 he said:— 

Pray observe, that if you are to reduce their numbers now, you must form a new 
system of representation in Parliament at Westminster at the same time as you 
Irame a new one in the Dublin Parliament—a great practical difficulty, and one 
which the man of common-sense in public affairs will not encounter till he is 
driven to encounter it, as he will rather wait for a better knowledge of the position. 

And at Edinburgh in June last he said :— 

Will you proceed upon the basis of the present Parliamentary system in Ireland, 
or will you endeavour to reconstruct that system, and readjust it with reference to 
its relations with England and Scotland, or with reference to any other considera¬ 
tion ? 

Stated simply, therefore, the retention of a reduced number of 
Irish members would entail an Irish Eeform Act, a pretty troublesome 
task if it were to be done before the Home Eule Bill became law; yet 
how could it be done after the passing of the Home Eule Bill, by 
which the British Parliament would be prohibited legislating on an - 
Irish subject ? 

The retention in the British Parliament of a reduced number of 
the Irish representatives has this cogent argument against it: that 
Ireland would have just cause for complaint that her interests in 
Imperial affairs were under-represented in the British Parliament. 
No reason, in fact, can be given, even by Mr. Gladstone, for cutting 
down Irish representation in Imperial matters—in other words, for 
penalising Ireland in this respect. 

If the present number of representatives (103) is the proper pro¬ 
portion of Irish representation in the House of Commoris, it remains 
so in the futiire for Imperial afiffiirs just as much as it is now for all 
affairs. Even if reduced to the more correct* proportion of about 80, 
the argument is not affected. Any number under the proper pro¬ 
portion would be imfeir to Ireland, and the ‘ eqtiality of members-^ 
in dealing with Imperial a&irs would be destroyed. 

, The practical difficulties of a reduction of the Irish members are, 
in so great that the plan scarcely comes within the range of 

AJid, ^nally, we come to the question df the position and rights 
joit "ijhn li^h members in the future British Parliament. The alter-* 
natives Iwfte ai::e, to use Mr. Grindstone’s words-— 
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You may allow them io sit in Porlia^tent with the right to vote on all subjects, - 
or you may give them a limited right to sit, with power to vote on certain subjects. ^ 

All the suggestipns hitherto made fall under one of these head¬ 
ings. The extracts I have given at the beginning of this article 
eEFectively dispose of the possibility of the first pf these courses being 
aidopted, and Mr. Gladstone has so strongly and emphatically con¬ 
troverted the idea that he certainly would not propose it, and it 
may be set aside as one which would be rejected by the great 
majority of even the present Parliament. ^ * 

There remains the other alternative—that of permitting them 
to vote on Imperial subjects, and excluding them from others. 

The separation of Imperial from British affairs was what Mr. 
Gladstone declared as passing the wit of man. 

A recent article in this Review ^ by Mr. Redmond amusingly 
illustrates the audacity of Irish members as to what they consider 
Imperial affah’s:— 

Of course (says Mr, Redmond) Ireland’s concern at Westminster will be only ' 
with Imperial affairs. But what are Imperial affairs? . . , Let me take one 
t^xample. What is the most completely Imperial of all affairs ? Surely the exist- 
<*nce of the Imperial Government. The Imperial Government will depend for its 
existence, and all Imperial policy depends for its continuance,'upon the support of 
Parliamefit. The fate of a Ministry may depend upon the decision of Parliament 
upon some purely English or Scotch question, as, for example, the question of Dis¬ 
establishment. Does not this purely British question at once become an Imperial 
one, upon which Ireland would be entitled to vote the moment the existence of the 
Imperial Government depends upon its decision? 

This definition, it will be observed, covers the whole field of 
British legislation. * 

Mr. Gladstone is himself strongly against the division of subjects- 
Speaking in April 1886, he said :— 

Even if it wore possible to divide the subjects, what an anomaly it would be, 
what a mutilation of all our elementary ideas about the absolute equality of mem¬ 
bers in this House, were wo to have ordinarily among us two classes of members, 
one of theih qualified to vote on all kinds of business, and another qualified only 
to vote here and there on particular kinds of business, and obliged to submit to 
some criterion or other—say the authority of the Chair—novel for such a purpose, 
and difficult to exercise, in order to determine what kinds of business they could 
vote upon, and what kinds of business they must abstain from voting on I 

But if the difficulty of dividing the subjects were surmounted^— 
and Mr. Gladstone regards it as ‘ insurmountable ’—another difficulty 
comes in view ; the anarchy and confusion into which the Irish vote, 
even if reduced tb'thirty-two members, might throw the government 
of the country; the absolute deadlock to which the Irish vote might 
bring the government of Great Britain. 

The Irish vote on an Imperial question might place in a minority 

* Oct6bw im. 
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a Ministry having a good majority in the British Parliament on all 
questions, both local and Imperial. 

Clearly in this direction, then, there is little prospect of any satis¬ 
factory plan being devised. 

It may be that in the dilemma in which Mr. Gladstone now finds 
himself he may suggest, as some of his friends have recently so 
ingenuously been doing for him, the postponement of the matter. 
He has often suggested this course himself, and it falls in with 
Mr. Whitjjread’s suggestion, which contained ‘ a great deal of sense 
and sagacity.’ But I would poipt out that the question of retaining or 
excluding the Irish members from Westminster cannot be postponed. 
For, paradoxical as it may appear, a postponement decides it, com¬ 
mitting the country to one course or the other. Even as a temporary 
arrangement, Irish members must be retained, or they must be ex¬ 
cluded. There is no middle course. Whether the present number, 
or eighty, or sixty, or thirty-two, ^e retained is purely a matter of 
degree; the principle of retention is adopted. Whether the whole lot 
of them are to be excluded for three years or five years, until the 
question can be reconsidered with fuller knowledge, or until they want 
to come back again, is also purely a matter of degree; the principle 
of exclusion is adopted. In either case, for the time being, one or 
other course—retention or exclusion—is adopted, and from the'nature 
of the case it must be so. Postponement is therefore impossible. 
That being so, what solution remains ? 

Possibly, reviewing the whole question, seeing the swing of the 
pendulum towards exclusion, as evidenced by ‘ the revolt ’ of Scotland, 
and the plain-speaking of the editor of Truth, Mr. Gladstone may 
hark back to his old love, may explain away his pledges to his con¬ 
stituents on the ground of a change of public opinion since then, and 
may re-adopt the policy of exclusion embodied in the Bill of 1886. 
That is likely enough, though he has been defeated on it once, and 
in all probability would be again. But if he does not do so, ‘ it 
passes the wit of man ’ to imagine what he will do, every possible 
proposal having been riddled by criticism, all, with that one e'xception 
of ‘ exclusion,’ having been slaughtered by Mr. Gladstone’s own hand, 
and that one being, not a mere Irish matter, not a mere ' secondary' 
or ‘ subsidiary ’ affair, as he would have us believe, but primarily .and 
essentially an Imperial matter, involving things of infinitely greater 
importance than anything Irish—namely, the dignity, the power, and 
even the existence of the Imperial Parliament. 

Hekby jEPHSOIf. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN FEDERATION 

AND ITS LESSONS 


The idea that the Colonies undergo phases of development similar to 
those which the mother country has passed through is one for which 
a good deal might he said, and, if it be the case that embryology 
presents a condensed history of the evolution of map, its analogue 
may be found in the history of the Colonies, treading as they do, but 
with quicker steps, the path which the mother country has trod. 
The United Kingdom has now a Unitary Government, founded, as its 
name indicates, by the union or coalescence of three Sovereign States, 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. At a still earlier stage each of 
these countries was divided into a number of autonomous areas, 
England for example having wbat has been arbitrarily called the 
Heptarchy. 

New Zealand also has a Unitary Government how; but during 
one period of our brief history we had a form of Federal Govern¬ 
ment, and our Colony in the space of twenty-six years passed through 
the Federal stage into the centralised government we now have. 
We are thus in the position of having discarded a form of govern¬ 
ment which made ample provision for local government for a system 
of centralisation ; and now we again find ourselves face to face with 
the problem of local government, and the question is whether there 
is to be devolution of government functions so as to meet local re¬ 
quirements, and what form this devolution is to take. Are we to 
witness an instance of wbat Comte calls ‘ decomposition of - States,’ or 
are we to revert to Federalism—a Federal system that is organic and 
not based on mere locality, nor dictated by the exigencies of accidental 
circumstances as our former system was ? 

From an Imperial point of view England has neither a Unitary 
nor a Federal Government, and the same question of decomposition 
or devolution is .slowly but surely coming up for settlement there. 
At a time when so much attention is devoted to the subject of 
Federation our experiment may be of some interest and value, and 
a short sketch of the history of Federation in New Zealand may 
show what were the difficulties, weaknesses, and defects that led to 
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the abandonment of our Federal system, and the abolition of the 
Provinces (States), and the adoption of our present centralised form 
of government. It may be that a careful survey of our history may 
expose to view some of the pitfifBs that surround Federalism, and so 
enable the wise and prudent statesman to avoid them. No ,one can ' 
predict what form the future government of the Empire mayassume, 
and much as the Federal mfty be preferred to the Unitary form, 
after all Federalism is only an experipentt In the United States, 
where Federalism has been tried on the largest scale, it may yet have 
to undergo many variations an.d vicissitudes. Federalism failed in 
Oreece; and in Switzerland the circumstances are so peculiar that 
it would be unsafe to draw any conclusions from the success of Fede¬ 
ralism there, as to its suitableness for countries differently situated. 

New Zealand, like nearly all British Colonies, began its career^ 
(after separation from New South Wales) as a Crown Colony, governed 
mainly ^m England, and partly by an irresponsible governor with a 
few nominee cdSfccillors. . The colonists loudly demanded some share 
in the government of th^ir home, downing Street government, as 
it xms called, presented many disadvantages. The machineiy in 
England was ^w, and had work to do in New Zealan^^ for which it 
was quite unsuited. The settlements were scattered %id separated 
from each other by seas and forests and mountain ranges, and in the 
absence of both roads and railways intercommunication was difficult 
and irregular. Natives, more or less hostile, occupied the North 
Island. The work of colonisation having been started Mependently * 
at different points along the coast, there was no controfling centre, 
and the existence of a metropolis was geographically impossible. 
After a struggle, which was much embittered by the stubbornness 
and want of tact of more than governor, constitutional government 
was at last conceded. This liras a modified form of Federalism. There 
were established six Provinces (States), each having a Superintendent 
(Lieutenant-Governor) elected directly by the people, and an elective 
Provincial Council (State Parliament), a Colonial Parliament consisting 
of the Governor, a Lepslative Council, and a House of Eepresehtatives. 
The Governor was appointed by the Sovereign, the members of the 
Legislative Council were appointed by the Governor for life, but by an 
Act passed last session the term of office vyas reduced to seven years 
and the members of the House of Representatives are elected by the 
people. The Provinces comprised large areas, some of them being 
larger than some of the States in America, The arejw approximately 
were: Auckland, 17,000,000 acres; Wellington, ^,000,000 acres; 
ToratuQci, 8,500,000 acres; Nelson, 10,500,000 acres; Canterbuiy, 
14^000,000 acres; and Otago, if5,0&8,305 acres. No doubt the 
population was small and Bettered, but so also wa# that of the States 
at ilme of the founding of the great Americcm Republic. 

Hie'ponws and functions bf the Provincial Governments relatively ‘ 
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to those of the General or Central Government were defined 
follows :—'It was declared that the Superintendent of each Province, 
with the advice and consent of theJprovincial Council, could 
and ordain such laws and ordinai^s (with certain exceptions) as 
might be retjuired for the peace, order, and good government of 
the Province, provided: the saz^ were not n^ugnant to the law of 
England. The purpo^s forWj^ich laWs could not be made by the 
Provinces were : (1) cust^s duties; (2) establishment or abolition of 
courts except for the punishment of offences in -a summ^y way; 
(3) coming or issuing of bills, or notes, or paper currency .; (4) weights 
and measures ; ^(5) post offices and carriage of letters; (C) bankruptcy 
or insolvency ; (7) beacons and lighthouses ; (8) dues and charges of 
shipping; (9) marriages; (10) lands of the Crown or native lands; 
][11) disabilities or restrictions on persons of the native race to 
which persons of European birth or descent would not be subjected; 
(12) altering the criminal law except so far as summary offences are 
concerned; (13) regulating the course of inheri^lpce of real or 
l^ersonaf property or affecting tlfe law relating to wills. 

Power was given to the Governor to disallow any Bill or ordinance 


of a ProvinciaJ Council at any time within three n^ths after its 
passing. 


The General Assembly had power to make laws for the peace, 
order, and good government of New Zealand, provided its acts were 
✓notf repugnant to the laws of England.; and all laws made by the 
General Assembly controlled and superseded any laws or ordinances 
in anywise repugnant thereto passed by any Provincial Council, so 
that in effect the General Assembly was a Supreme Legislative Autho*- 
rity having power to negative, repeal, or modify «giy Provincial law. 

The first question that arose between the General and the Pro¬ 
vincial Governments was as to the mode ^ which the revenues were 
to be raised and disposed of by them respectively. The Constitution 
Act .provided that the revenue arising from taxes, duties, rates, and 
imposts levied by any Act of-the General Assembly or from the dis¬ 
posal of the waste lands of the Crown should be appropriated to such 
specific purposes as the General Assembly prescribed, and that the 
surplus revetiue should be divided among the several Provinces in the 
sai^p proportions, as the grpss proceeds of such revenue had arisen 
therefrom respectively, , 

.Provisions similar to these are contained in the proposed Consti¬ 
tution of-the Australian Commonwealth, knd it will be interesting to 
see how such pro^’isiotis have worked in actual practice here. 

, In iSdS the'question as to the disposal of the surplus revenues 
was raised, and provision was then l&ade as follows : that an account 
vas to be h&jpt against . each Province, editing it with the revenue 
derived fi?om duties, tttes, fines, fees, penalties, &Cm and debiting it 
wita the eji^nses of branches'^ the General Government requiied 

Vot. XXXni—No, 192 F 
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for tlie maintenance of law and order in the Province; namely, first, 
supreme court, excepting the salaries of judges; second, courts of 
inferior jurisdiction; third, resident magistrates and justices of the 
peace; fourth, customs; fifths postal service except foreign and 
mails; sixth, registrars of births, deaths, and marriages; seventh, 
sheriffs; and eighth, coroners. 

But this was only the beginning of the contest that was inevitable 
regarding the distribution of revenue, as will be seen further on. 
The appropriations of the Provinces were constantly varied by the 
General Government; a^^the exigencies of the General Government 
increased, so the surplus payable to the Provinces diminished. 

The native question also seriously hampered the working out of 
a Federal system. The natives, in consequence of treaty obligations 
and certain provisions of the Constitution Act, were looked upon as 
an alien people under the special care of the Imperial Government, 
and it was not till 1865 that the control of native affairs was entrusted 
to the New Z#|land General Government untrammelled by Imperial 
rule. There was also the question of purchasing land from the 
Maories, which arose in consequence of all lands that had not been 
specially graced to the Queen or to private individuals by deeds of 
cession being treated as belonging to the natives.^ There were 
millions of acres that were not, and perhaps never had been, in the 
effective occupation of the natives, but still the Colony recognised 
the land as belonging to the aborigines. The Provinces, in some 
instances, dealt with the natives and purchased land from them, but ^ 
the native question was an endless subject of discussion in tl\e 
General Assembly. It would be out of place in a paper like this to 
discuss the origin and cause of the wars with the Maories ; this only 
need be said, that one cause of the many conflicts was the refusal by 
the Colony in its courts to recognise in the natives any title to their 
lands as legal unless it was derived by grant from the Crown, whilst 
at the same time they were looked upon as the owners. This native 
question, however, greatly marred the success of the Federal system. 
Native wars xqjeant heavy expenditure, and this necessitated loans. 
The drain upon the revenue for interest and sinking fupds for these 
loans greatly reduced the surplus payable to the Provinces; their 
finances were consequently crippled and the progress of colonisation 
was delayed. The JTederal system was weakened, while the Central 
Government was strengthened; and these conflicts with the natives 
continued till the commencement of what has beeij, called the public 
woi’ks policy. 

, From the first, however, there had been two political parties— 
tljK^Mwho^longed for the growttfof the ].K)wer of the Central Govern- 
inektfjand those who wished to see the Provincial pystem strengthened 
and The two parties, formed thus early, were called in 

our i)oUtie^ nomenclature ‘ Centralists ’ and ‘ ProvinciaUsts/ The 
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aim of the former was to destroy the Federal system, and the latter 
worked to preserve and strengthen it. The earlier Centralists were 
mainly influenced by the dread of what they called another Heptarchy; 
they pictured the condition of Italy mth its petty republics, and the 
nation tom asunder by insignificant states and parish rivalries. They 
thought there could be no national life if the Provinces were to con¬ 
tinue, because their existence meant their growth in power and 
influence, and the decadence of the nation. This view of the subject 
was no doubt held by many Centralists down to the time of the 
abolition of the Provinces in 1876. i^ut It was not this idea that 
doihinated the majority who decreed the destniction of our Federal 
system. Many other causes operated to bring about this result. 
The really operative causes lay deeper. In the first place there was 
the fact that settlements had been established at different points, 
far removed from the chief towns of the Provinces. In Wellington 
Province, for example, settlement had taken place in the district of 
Ahuriri (now Hawke’s Bay), -with the town of Napier as^a local centre. 
Communication with Wellington, the seat of the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment, except by sea—and that meant a voyage of 200 miles—wds 
difficult, and only possible on foot or horseback. A wide belt of bush 
country lay between the open plains of Wairarapa and those of the 
east coast. The sheep-farmers of Hawke’s Bay were quite out of 
touch with the residents of Wellington, a^d their wants were not 
attended to, consequently they desired local government. Again, in 
the southern part of the Province of Otago, another district had been 
settled which was practically inaccessible except by sea, or on foot or 
horseback. The settlers in all such districts clamoured for'' local 
government, and the Centralists saw their opportunity. ‘Let more 
Provinces be created,’ they cried, inspired by the maxim ‘Divide et 
inipera.’ As one of them said, ‘ The Act creating new Provinces would 
1)6 the sledge-hammer to knock Provincialism on the head.’ There 
were some who desired the new Provinces in order that they might 
get hold of the management of the Crown lands. And how they 
were ‘ managed ’ in some districts in the interest df large sheep- 
owners, he who runs maj^ read in the record of our land laws. This 
was the first sf-ep taken for the destruction of Federalism, as the sequel 
will show. The question then came to be, whether those clamant 
outlying districts should be constituted separate Provinces or should 
receive some form of municipal government. The main reason that 
led to the former epurse being preferred by the settlers was that muni- 
cipal government meant local rates and local taxation; whereas if 
a Provinee were constituted they would be entitled to a share of the 
general funds distributable amongst the Provinces by thq General 
Government. Accordingly an Act was ^passed by the General 
Assembly in 1858, authorising the creation of new Provinces; and 
Hawke’s Bay was carved out of. the Province of Wellington, 
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Marlborough out of Nelson, and Southland out of Otago. Thus there- 
catne to be nine Provinces instead of six. Later on, when the gold 
rush set in, there was established, first a County, then a Province of 
Westland, and thus the country west of the Southern Alps ceased 
to belong to Canterbury Province. Thus the Central Government 
assumed and e!xercised the right to cut and carve the territory of the 
Provinces at will, and from this an important lesson may be learned 
by Federatibnists. It is absolutely essential to the existence of a 
Federal system of government that the separate States (Provinces) 
shall be protected by the Constitution from Federal interference with 
the territory of the States or their local affairs. In our Federal 
system there were two inherent weaknesses : first, the power of the 
Central Parliament was undefined, and second, the finance of the 
Provinces depended on the needs of the Central Government. 

The right of the General Assembly to override Provincial Acts 
inevitably led to friction and discontent. For party purposes there 
was raised a Cry of the outlying districts against the towns or the 
older settlements, and the Centralists strove hard to foment strife 
between thern. Laws were passed by the General Assembly that 
repealed or rendered nugatory Provincial ordinances, and the Central 
Government having this superior power of legislation, also absorbed the 
powers of Provincial administration in many cases. In consequence of 
the legislative powers of the General Assembly not being defined and 
limited so as to prevent overlapping, the Federal system was doomed. 
For what did New Zealand politics become ? A gradual but relent¬ 
less process of absorption of the Provincial powers, both legislative 
and administrative, by the Central Legislature and Governhient. 

In any Federal scheme for the Empire or for Australasia this 
point will have to be carefully watched, for otherwise the Federal 
system will inevitably fall before a Unitary Government. Even in 
the United States of America the central power seems to be growing, 
for we hear of demands for a single education law, for a single liquor 
license law, and for Federal laws for the regulation of monopolies, 
and for dealing with the labour problem, &c. There is no party now 
having such a strong State-right platform as existed before the Civil 
War. Is Federalism on the wane, and Unitary Goveroment, even in 
the great Republic, in the ascendant ? 

But the g^reatest weakness of the New Zealand Federalism lay in 
its financial arrangements. From 1858 till 1874, in almost every 
session of Parliament, the question as to hbw the Provinces were to 
be provided for came up for discussion. By the New Zealand Con- 
:8tStation Act, as before stated, just as by the proposed Australasian 
Ftdder&I Constitution, the surplus revenues were to be Provincial 
r^^ae. There were also given to the I^rorilnces all the moneys 

the sale of the waste lands. Now this entailed a great 
evil; sold, sometimes at a small price 
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and in large blocks, when money was needed to replenish the Pro¬ 
vincial treasury. This proceeding was in dir^t violation pf the 
theory known as the Wakefield system of colonisation. Under it 
the land was to be sold at a high figure so that the dangerous and 
objectionable process x)f taking up large blocks of lands should be 
discouraged, and that at the same time the price realised should be 
applied to making roads, to introducing immigrants, and to promot- 
ing generally the heroic work of colonisation. Up to the end of the 
Provincial system the price of land was kept moderately high in 

Canterbury, but not in any other Province. Even in Canterbury, how¬ 
ever, the price of 21. per acre was not high enough to prevent undue 
land speculation, from which this Province suflfered for many years. 

The customs revenue, however, was the mainstay of Provincial 
finance. At one time three-eighths of the customs re|pnue collected 
in each Province was given; but the financial arrangements broke 
down in the face of the public works policy of 1870, and it came 
about in this way. Since 1860 wars with the natives had been of 
frequent occurrence—at one time the Waikato campaign, at another 
the Te Kooti raid, and at another the "^^^est Coast rebellion led by 
Titokowaru and other chiefs. In 1868 the war seemed to be dying 
out, but the Colony was depressed. The Provinces were starting 
public works for themselves on a rather extensive scale. Southland 
had launched upon a scheme of railway construction that was beyond 
its financial resources; Canterbury was slowly but surely pushing a 
railway system through its magnificent plains, and erecting, at great 
cost, long bridges across its broad shingly rivers; and Otago was 
negotiating for the construction of a railway from Dunedin to Clutha. 
All these works necessitated loans, while the borrowing power of the 
Provinces was restricted by the General Assembly. Here, then, was 
an opening for the Central Government entering upon a public works 
policy. Would it not give fresh impetus to the work of colonisation ? 
Would not the Maori troubles disappear on the advance of the rail¬ 
way and the new immigrants ? Fe^ of the colonists realised that 
the assuinption by the Central Government of this po>pr of colonisa¬ 
tion—the right of constructing public works and introducing immi¬ 
grants—meant the abolition of the Provinces, and the destruction of 
the Federal system. The big scheme was attractive, and it was, carried 
by large majorities in Parliament. Then, after the first flush of 
borrowed money, there came the necessity to provide interest and 
sinking funds, and with that a further reduction of Provincial 
revenue. ' 

In the years 1‘874, 1875, and 1876 the struggle for the abolition 
of the Provinces became intense, and it is worthy of notice that the 
abolitionists were mainly the large landowners and the capitalist class, 
induding the larger merchants. : No doubt some meml^rs of these 
classes were Provincialists, but as a rule they were on the other side. 
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The Provincial Councils had become distastefully democratic to these 
classes, and the demand for loans, and the expenditure of public 
money by the Provinces in rivalling the General Government in its 
public works scheme, necessitated additional loans and burdensome 
taxation. And it was urged that the General Government would be 
able to borrow money at a lower rate of interest. The abolitionists 
imagined that a Central Government would be more conservative, and 
it would be further removed from the people. Jupiter must not be 
seen by the populace. Their belief and hope have not been.Tulfilled • 
for year by year the tide bf democratic feeling has been higher and 
higher. The expenditure of public money increased rather than 
diminished, and new loans and fresh taxation became tmavoidahle. 
The very means that was expected by the abolitionists to limit 
borrowing hailed to excessive indulgence in it, in consequence of 
the removal oFthe checks of the Provincial system. The great point 
to be noticed is that the same classes who were in favour of abolition 
are advocating' the Federation of New Zealand with the Australian 
Continent; and likewise in Australia the Federation party consists 
mainly of Conservatives, while the Liberals are, as a rule, against the 
Federation. It is imagined that a Federal Parliament would be con¬ 
servative, and that it would conquer and crush the labour party. 

Now is it likely that this would follow ? In New Zealand the 
Provincial Councils were (although the Conservatives could not see it) 
more conservative in the proper sense of the term than the General 
Assembly will ever be. Affairs were managed more in a municipal 
spirit, and the farmers and local merchants and professional men 
could afford to give up the time necessary for Provincial legislation 
and administration; now, however, the distance of Wellington (the 
seat of Central Government), and the excessive length of the sessions 
caused by the centralisation of business formerly disposed of by the 
Provincial Councils, make it impossible for the same class of men to 
enter the political arena, and we have really no leisured class. In 
the Commonwealth of Australia the executive would, no doubt, at 
first be more ppwerful and less subject to the influence of tlie larger 
cities than the existing governments of the various Colonies are, but 


no form of government can stem the democratic current; and it were 
the part of wise statesmanship to direct it into safe channels, instead 
of vainly attempting to stop it by changing the form of government. 
At aU events in New Zealand the creating of a government intended 
to be-more independent of the Provincial centres has ncA restdted 
M nutlring the administration less subject to loc^ influences ; the 


is now as susceptible to local i>olitical pressure as it was in 
rl^^^ovincial days. 

• to the absence of definition of the .respective functions 

Provincial Governments^ and the unsatisfactory 
there was another weakness inherent in the 
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Constitution. The Provinces, as such, were not represented in the 
Federal Parliaanent. The Legislative Council (Senate) was composed 
of members nominated by the Colonial Executive, and they held office 
for life. They were chiefly large landowners, and were out of S 3 anpathy 
with the Provincial system. They were for ever sneering at the 
small Provincial Councils, aping, as they phrased it, a Parliament, 
and at their passing measures of a democratic character. It was, 
therefore, not surprising to find that when the Bill for the abolition 
of the Provinces came before the Legislative Council, even though a 
general election was to take place within a few months, the Council, 
instead of postponing the BiU, passed it almost unanimously, so great 
was the haste of the members to gain their end. Only two members 
of the Council were found faithful enough to vote for delay—surely 
a vital duty at such a crisis. If the members of t^e Council had 
been chosen by the Provincial Councils for a limited term, even with 
the greatly increased and far-reaching powers of influencing Parlia¬ 
ment which the General Grovemment had acquired through its public 
works policy, and its clamant financial needs, abolition would not 
have been carried. The Federal provisions of the Constitution would 
have been altered, not abolished. This is a pregnant lesson to those 
who have urged that in Australasia the Senate should either directly 
be elected by the people, or nominated without reference to the 
States that are to compose the Commonwealth. The Senate should 
be representative of the States, and, if possible, each State should have 
equal representation. This may seem unfair when the States difler 
so much in extent and population. But if it be remembered that on 
a true Federal system the main functions of government should be 
performed by the State Parliaments and not by the Federal Parlia¬ 
ment, the principal objections to this proposal will be removed. A 
Senate in which the States have equal representation is the only 
efficient safeguard for the preservation of the existence and rights of 
the weaker States. Nothing can be more certain than that a Central 
Federal Legislature, not consisting of representatives of the States 
composing the Federation, will gradually but inevitably devour or 
trample underfoot the States and all their rights. • A Senate chosen 
by the State Parliaments will conserve the State rights and preseiye 
the Constitution. It will be then, and then only, the regulating part 
of the Government machine. If a provision for order and a provision 
for progress are needed in every State, the former will be secured by 
a Senate thus constituted. 

It is no. doubt true that other causes besides those referred to 
above hastened the downfall of our Provincial system. Communica¬ 
tion between the Provinces was becoming easier and more frequent, 
and the cry arose that there were too many legislatures. But^beyond 
all these causes must be the force of outside opinion. We 

were living ia a Colony that depended mainly on foreign literature 
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for intellectual stiinulus, and our people took a deep interest in foreign 
politics. The world had just witnessed the accomplishinent of the 
great work that Italian patriots had so long struggled for—the con¬ 
solidation of Italy into one great nation—the numerous petty States 
being absorbed by one strong and united government. German unity 
had also been achieved, and the trend of opinion everywhere was 
tamed towards unity, not union. This influence told powerfully, 
although perhaps unconsciously, in the direction of the extinction 
of our small Parliaments 5 and the Australian newspapers that circu¬ 
lated in the Colony were deeidedlj abolitionist. 

Who can estimate the influence of public opinion? Are not 
Australian conventions, reciprocity treaties between Canada and the 
United States, and triple alliances in Europe signs of the times ? 
The great question will be, union pr unity. Federation or Empire ? 
The cry for unity in Europe echoed in our legislative halls and in¬ 
creased the clamour for abolition, that resulted in the extinction of 
our Federal system. Those who are political optimists and think that 
whatever is is right may say, ‘ But has not abolition done good ? has 
not the unitary system you now possess been beneficial to you ? ’ And 
it must be admitted that the Provincial system could not have been 
lasting in the form it assumed in our Constitution. No doubt the 
elements of dissolution were present; but what might we not have 
achieved had the Federal part of our Constitution been merely amended 
and not abolished ? Some of the benefits of Provincialism may be 
stated. In the first place we must note the fact that, owing to its 
configuration, New Zealand is incapable of being dominated by one 
big town; it has always had a number of centres, and from these 
separate centres settlement began. Consequently, the Provincial 
system was the only one that was adapted to the country and suitable 
for its development. It may be said that this merely shows that a 
•country may be so situated, as Switzerland is, for example, that some 
form of Federalism is the only kind of government that can be worked 
in it; but that in ordinary circumstances the unitary system is in 
government what the large factory is in industry—the later and 
higher development. 

In the second place, Provincialism rendered great service to New 
Zealand by aSbrding to the colonists unrivalled facilities for partici¬ 
pating in the management of public affairs. Our public men generally 
served an apprenticeship in the Provincial Councils, and acquired there 
not only a knowledge of Parliamentary procedure, but a valuable 
training in public life. Nearly all the public men in New Zealand 
wh0 rose to eminence in the first days of Central rule had graduated 
iitv]^vittcial Councils; and in respect of . ability and patriotism and 
fi^irit, the New Zealand Parliament stood higher in the years 
firiomi lSSOtto 1880 than it had ever done since. Of course, one 
cannot dontfend that this superiority was entirely attributable to Hi© 
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Provincial system; for the mode in which the Colony was settled, and 
the vigorous men who were the founders of its Provinces, differentiated 
it in many ways from most of the other Colonies. Still, there can be 
no doubt the Provincial Councils did a great deal for the "public men 
of New Zealand, and municipal and county councils are poor substi*- 
tutes. In these there is much detail of administrative work; but, €i8 
these bodies have no legislative authority, the members have no 
facilities for acquiring aptitude in dealing with broad questions of , 
public policy. Who knows but even the Imperial Parliament might 

be irtproved if England had a Federal system or an extended scheme 

of local government ? 

But not only did the Pronncial system train the public men, it 
also educated the people to self-government; and no form of govern¬ 
ment can be considered successful that fails to do this. Patriotism 
demands that a citizen should interest himself and participate in the 
management of public as well as private affairs. To form the true 
citizen there must be not only intellectual education, and the ac¬ 
quisition of knowledge, not only technical education to fit him to 
perform some industrial function, but also the training for citiz^- 
ship and the drawing out of his altruistic nature, and fitting him 
for the performance of public duties. Provincialism tended to pro¬ 
duce a deep sense of the duties of citizenship, and there was more 
political life in the Colony during the seventies than during the ^ 
eighties. Abolition, by destroying the local government unit, crushes 
out the active questioning political spirit. This was an irreparable 
loss; for in politics creation and destruction are alike easy, but re¬ 
storation is impossible. There was also a healthy political rivalry 
between the Provinces that sometimes led to absurd results, but 
which had certain advantages. The General Government moderated 
these rivalries, just as the State has to control, and may have yet fur¬ 
ther to control, the evils of indiridual competition in the industrial 
system. Just as individualism has its good side in urging men to 
exertion, so the Provinces maintained a high standard of colonising 
energy. * Each strove to excel its neighbours in the improvement of 
its institutions, in its efforts for the welfare of its settlers, and in the 
promotion of all that tended to advancement in comijaerce> industry, 
in education, and in social life. The stimulus thus given still con¬ 
tinues to a considerable extent; for although the Provincial Councils 
are no more, the memory of them is not quite obliterated. The 
anniversary days of the various Provinces are still observed as public 
holidays by the people of the Provincial district, while the anniversary 
of the Colony is ignored. The old names—Auckland, Canterbury, 
Otago, and Wellin^on, &c.—are still retained, and it is still recog¬ 
nised as necessary to have in the Colonial Executive representatives 
of each of the principal Provincial districts^ The ghost of Provin¬ 
cialism still haunts the scenes of i<^ vaimhed glory. 
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On the abolition of the Provinces there immediately and inevitably 
arose the question of local government, and now, after fifteen years of 
the new regime, the problem is still unstdved. The plan adopted was 
what has befen called in America the ‘ morcelization ^ of government, 
and a multitude of petty local bodies have been created for all sorts 
of purposes, which under the Provincial system had been served by 
the Provincitd Executive. We set up County Councils, we multiplied 
municipal corporations, we created Boards of all kinds, Harbour 
Boards, Hospital Boards, Charitable Aid Boards, Kiver Boards, 
Education - Boards, Health Boards, &c., &c. It would be inter¬ 
esting and instructive to draw a parallel between the state of , things 
that arose with us here and the state of matters described by 
Professor Adams of Michigan University in his essay on the ‘ Relation 
of ihe State to InduBtHal Action^ He points out that when the 
State governments declined to undertake the carrying out of rail¬ 
ways and other works, private corporations arose and secured rights, 
privileges, and monopolies that have proved very detrimental to the 
public interest. Then there were created numerous local boards whose 
legal powers are insignificant, but whose evil influence and corruption 
have become the disgrace and the despair of the community. With 
us, since abolition, Parliament has handed over to private corporations 
the construction and working of some railways which under our 
^ Provincial system would have been the proper work of the Provincial 
Councils. Our numerous local boards have proved neither efficient 
nor economical. Another result of the abolition of the provinces 
and the substitution of so many petty local boards has been that the 
work of local government has failed to attract the class of men 
who found scope for their ability, patriotism, and ambition in the 
Provincial Legislatures, and those who cannot find leisure to become 
members of the General Assembly refrain altogether from partici¬ 
pating in public life; and this is undoubtedly a great loss to any 
coimtry, but especially so to a yoimg colony like ours. Our experience 
affords strong confirmation of the idea that legislative jwwers of some 
kind are essential to any satisfectory system of local government. 
Our system—if our multiplicity of petty boards can be dignified with 
the name of system—has never been considered satisfactory or any¬ 
thing more than a makeshift, and the absence of legislative powers 
is one of the fundamental objections to it. The conviction is 
growing that Federalism in some form is the only solution of the 
pnbblem of local government. 

Rrovindal P^liaments consisted only of one Chaml^r; but there 
in the superintendent a veto power'that was absolute, 
also had the power to veto Provincial Ordinances, and, 
ai# mentioned, the General Assembly had the poWOr 

ih the original Provinces, ttie Superintendent was 
for a term of four yearn j While in the new 
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Provinces he was elected by the Council. If the Superintendent 
vetoed any law passed by the Provincial Council, the propriety of his 
action would be tested at the general election. The fiict that there 
was no Upper House to act as a revising body made the Provincial 
Councils all the more careful with the Bills they passed. Barely was 
the power of veto exercised by Superintendent or Governor; and 
when it was exercised the reason generally was that the Council had 
exceeded its authority, not that it had misused its powers. Here the 
question suggests itself, whether two Chambers are necessary; and 
the answer also suggests itself, that if there is an elective Governor 
havings a veto power—which means practically a referendum to the 
people every three or four years—a second Chamber may be a 
cumbersome, useless, and unnecessary machine. 

Under the Constitution the Superintendent was the Supreme 
Executive Officer. Every law had to be passed by him as well as by 
the Council. He was not by any means a mere figure-head or 
governmental ornament. He was a really operative member of the 
Government, Yet the idea of responsible government was all-power¬ 
ful. Ordinances were passed declaring that the Superintendent was to 
have an Executive removable at the will of the Council, and that he 
was to act only with their advice. If it happened that the Council 
did not approve of the Executiv e he had chosen, there was only one 
solution of the difficulty ; he and the Council must alike appeal to the 
people. The Governor c3uld dissolve a Provincial Council, and on 
more than one occasion this happened. In one instance in Otago 
the Council declined to accept the policy of the Superintendent and his 
Executive. A new Executive w^ named by the leader of the majority 
of the Council, but the Superintendent refused to appoint them. Thus 
there was a deadlock, and a dissolution was decreed by the Governor. 
The Superintendent and the Council both went to the country, and 
the issue for the elections was whether the country would accept the 
policy of the Superintendent, or that of the majority of the Council. 
A dissolution, therefore, meant not only a dissolution of the Council, 
but of £tie Governorship (Superintendency) as well; both had to go 
to the country for its decision on their actions, and to be bound by 
that decision. 

In Canada the Lieutenant-Governors are not elected by the 
people, but appointed by the Governor-General. The Dominion 
Government has thus a power of interference with the internal 
administration of the States, and in this respect the States’rights are 
weakened. In the formation of a Federal system this point will 
require consideration, for if the Governors of the States are appointed 
by the Central Executive the administrative powers of the States are 
in&ot controlled by the Central Federal authority. This was avoided 
in our New Zedand Federal.6y8tem, and this part of the Government 
machine worked well> on the whole. In Caxia4a the Lieutenant- 
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Governors are appointed for five years, and are irremovable during 
that term except for cause assigned. In New Zealand, as I have said, 
the appointment rested with the people. Many of our ablest men 
became Superintendents. The names of Cargill, Grey (Sir George), 
Macandrew, Featherston, Fitzherbert (Sir William), Stafibrd (Sir 
Edward), .Rolleston, Moorhouse, Eichardson (Sir Jphn), Williamson, 
Whitaker (Sir Frederick), GiHies, Maclean (Sir Donald), Ormond, 
Menzies, &c., are sujEcient to show the sort of men that were chosen 
by the Provincial electors for the office ; men certainly not inferior 
to those appointed Governors by the Crown. 

There is another point that should receive careful consideration 

in the formation of a new Constitution, and that is the delimitation 

^ _ 

of the functions of the Federal Parliament and the State Parliaments 
respectively in the matter of raising loans. The facility with which 
the Provinces pledged their credit for loans was a great evil of the 
system; and this arose from the fact that the revenue was derived 
from the General Government, and thus the State Parliaments never 
realised what borrowing meant. The evil was intensified by the fact 
that many people believed the Provincial system was not to be per¬ 
manent, and that in the end the General Government would have to 
undertake the liability for the debts of the Provinces. The only 
remedy for this evil would have been a provision in the Constitution 
prohibiting borrowing without a general vote of the electors of the 
Province, and the imposition of a special direct tax to meet the 
■necessary interest and sinking fund. This point suggests the 
question whether it might not be wise for the Australasian Common¬ 
wealth to restrict the powers both of the Federal Parliament and of 
the State Parliaments on the subject of borrowing by some such 
provision as exists in the Constitution of California, which is as 
follows: 

Political Codoy Article XVL, sec, 1.—The Legislature shall not iri any manner 
create any debt or debts, liability or liabilities, which shall singly or in the 
aggregate with any pre\ious debts exceed the sum of ,S^.:100,000, except in case of 
war, to repel invasion or to suppress insurrection, unless the same* shall be 
authorised by law for some single object or work to be distinctly specified therein, 
which law shall provide ways and means exclusive of loans for the payment of the 
interest of such debts or liability as it falls due, and also to pay and discharge the 
principal of such debt or liability within twenty-one years of the time of the con¬ 
tracting thereof, and shall bo irrepealable until the principril and interest thereon 
chall be paid and discharged, but no such law shall take effect until at a general 
election it shall have been submitted to the people and shall have received a 
majority of all the votes cast for and against it at such election; and all moneys 
raiBed by authority of such law shall be applied only to the specific objtsct therein 
atated 01^ the payment of the debt thereby created, and aufch law shall be 
m at least one newspaper in each county, or city and county, if one be 
puhl^^ed. Jiierein throughout the State for three months next preceding the elec- 
tioa? ,*^\whkh it is submitted to the people. The Legislature may at any time 
aitet roe of such law by the people, if no debts shall have been contracted 

in pursu^n^ ^^ooi^ repeal the same. 
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It may be said that the imposition of this limitation on the power 
of the State Legislature of California is the work of the people of 
that State, and this is no doubt true. But the very idea of‘Federation 
connotes the giving up to the Federal Authority soin'e part of the 
sovereignty of the States, and also the definition by the Constitution 
of the functions and powers of the Federal Government, The necessity 
for a writteh Constitution and for a supreme Judicial Authority to 
adjudicate upon the constitutionality of the State laws is by some 
considered a weakness of Federalism. It seems clear, however, that 
there cannot be a true Federal systeio without these limitations. The 
method of constitutional amendment gives ample scope for Federal 
development. 

Nothing is more necessary than making proper provision to secure 
the financial soundness both of the Federation and of the States. 
Financial weakness in any of the States is an injury to the whole 
commonwealth, dominion, or empire; and considering that as 
civilisation is advancing the functions of the State are increasing, and 
at a more rapid rate than the evolution of a State conscience, what 
can the citizen of the future do if heavy burdens are to be laid on 
posterity ? 

It may well be questioned whether it was wise for the Colonies to- 
come under the Consolidated Stock Acts and abolish sinking funds; 
so 4ong as a colony is borrowing, the paying back to a sinking fund 
is a useless financial transaction. But surely States should be able 
to perform their functions by means of their own revenues without 
relying on borrowed money, unless in the case of such loans as are 
practically investments that will pay interest; and few State invest¬ 
ments ever do this. How then are the loans to be repaid if no pro¬ 
vision is to be made for sinking funds ? Is not this burdening 
posterity with liabilities it may ill be able to bear ? 

The great difficulty that has to be met in Australasian Federation 
lies in the department of finance. The Convention of Delegates 
at Sydney touched this subject very gingerly. In New Zealand 
Federation with Australasia is favoured now by most of our commercial 
men, by many farmers, and by some manufacturers; but they recog¬ 
nise that it is unattainable unless some mode of liquidating the 
interest and sinking funds of the debts of the various States is 
distinctly formulated. 

There is one other point that may be worth considering in this 
connection, and that is whether a Federal Constitution, such as is pro¬ 
posed for the Australasian Commonwealth, should provide for the- 
withdrawal of Stetes from the Federation. Every such Constitution 
must make provision for the necessity arising from time to time for 
constitutional amendments; but I think it might with reason be 
contended that certi^in,essential provisions should be deemed funda¬ 
mental and ui;ialterable without the consent of all the States, and that a 
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State refusing to accept a proposed change in any such fundamental 
provision should have the right to withdraw. Such a provision in 
the proposed Australasian Constitution would be a safeguard, and 
might induce'New Zealand to join the Federation. Our experience 
of amendments of the Constitution has been such that many of our 
people will demand sdch a safeguard for the preservation of their 

English statesmen are perhaps placed at some disadvantage in 
'considering the subject of Federation, for they have no English prece¬ 
dents to guide them. If *any^ scheme ■were to be tried for the 
government of the Emf)ire or any of the disaffected parts of it, it is 
impossible to predict what the experiment might lead to. There is, 

. for example, the Irish difficulty to be dealt with. We colonists as a 
rule favour Home Bute, for we cannot help asking ourselves the ques¬ 
tion why should not the Irish people have as much control over their 
affairs as we have over ours ? Few if any would like to see the 
separation of Ireland from England. The Irish in the colonies as a 
jnass would certainly not like to be treated as foreigners having no 
pirt or lot in the Empire and nothing to do with the Colonies. But 
when we come to ask ourselves what form of Home Rule should be 
granted to Ireland, we discover how vague our notions are on the 
subject. And it seems doubtful whether even those Liberal statesmen 
who favour Home Rule have formulated any complete and logical 
scheme; certainly none such has yet been promulgated by them. 
Have they pictured to themselves what form the Government of the 
Empire is to assume if Home Rule is granted to Ireland ? Are they 
prei)ared to concede to Ireland the same autonomy that is enjoyed 
by the Colonies having Constitutional Government ? And if not, is 
any other course open to them but to promulgate some scheme of 
Federation for the Empire ? One thing is certain, that the granting 
of a local Parliament to Ireland 'vrould not be a final settlement of 
the problem, but rather the opening up of a much wider and more 
difficult question. 

In these times of much theorising on government and of consti¬ 
tution building, this record of the results of actual experience in 
New Zealand may be of'some value. 


Robert Stout. 
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Shall Uganda be retained r 


Uganda is aremanetleft by the la^e Grovernment for the disquieting 
of their successors. The perplexing questions which it raises ought 
to have been settled by Lord Salisbury before he quitted office; but, 
after the fashion of a skilful billiard player, his Lordship preferred to 
leave the board in such a condition as to embarrass the game of his 
rival. This may not be chivalry, but it is politics. To the Ministry 
belongs the next move, but neither they nor the Liberal party have 
any responsibility for the situation in Uganda. It is their misfortune, 
not their fault, that they have to deal with this damnosa hmreditas. 
This plea will certainly not avail in extenuation or arrest of judgment, 
but it cannot be left out of sight in a discussion of the subject. It 
will, at least, afford a reason for refusing to treat this as a mere party 
issi^^ on which the fate of a Ministry is to turn. If Lord Salisbury 
was content to leave the matter hung up for months in face of the 
known intention of the East Africa Company to withdraw, he cannot 
with any consistency now elevate it into an affair of high Imperial 
policy which is to be made the battle-field of party. The Ministry 
are, in fact, seeking to repair the consequences of his own poKcy. If 
difficulties arise owing to the changes necessitated by the withdrawal 
of the Company and the interregnum which may possibly follow, they 
are of his making, and the least to be expected is that he and his 
friends shall treat the whole discussion as outside the region of party 
politics. 

He iftust be an extremely sanguine man, and at the same time 
very imperfectly versed in the methods of political warfere, who can 
hope for this. The Ministry, however, may, with perfect honour, take 
this position, and may reasonably decline to stake their existence upon 
the policy which appears to them expedient in the. perplexities of a 
situation they have done nothing to create. No doubt there are 
limits beyond which such a refusal cannot be carried. It is easy to 
conceive of circumstances which would elevate what at present seems 
but a secondary matter into one of paramount importance. But while 
the existing conditions continue there is no obvious reason why a 
Government which has been chosen for the purpose of dealing with 
questions of vital interest to ^the Empire should stake its existence 
upon an issue which, in its present form, is so subordinate. 
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At the same time, it is essential that the Liberal party should 
clearly recognise that, sooner or later, the responsibility for any action 
that may be taken will come upon them. If the Egyptiaii imbroglio 
have taught'them nothing else, it must surely have shown them that 
while their opponents will be ready enough to cheer them on in any 
unwise Jingo procedure, they will be even more ready to make capital 
out of any misadventure. If they are wise, liberals will eschew such 
a policy. It is alien to their principles, and they will not c4rry it out 
’ successfully; nothing surely is more surprising than that Eadicals 
with Socialist proclivities ^should declare themselves in favour of an 
• aggressive Imperialism. It is not easy to see how the appropriation 
by this country of territory in Africa can be reconciled with the 
principles of Collectivism, and it is tolerably certain that if the atten¬ 
tion of the people be called away to what I^ord Wentworth calls 
‘ buccaneering expeditions,’ the social reforms so much needed at 
home may be postponed till the Greek Kalends. 

There are Eadicals who hold that in opposing these aggressive 
tendencies they are showing the truest patriotism. They believe 
that it is neither territory nor prestige, but righteousness, which 
exalteth a nation. They may not adopt the full creed of the extreme 
Peace party, but they disbelieve in the greatness which rests on mili¬ 
tary force, and they hold that the maxim ‘ Parcere superbis, debellare 
subjectos,* is that of the bully, not of the hero. They are distinctly 
of opinion that the empire is already more than sufficient to tax 
the resources of Great Britain, and that any extension, even when 
it seems to be forced on by circumstances, is of extremely doubtful 
benefit. They see evils which have already grown up out of the 
wide extent of our territory. India, for example, has brought with 
it weUnigh as much of responsibility as' of glory; and though we 
cannot escape the burden which has been laid upon us, there is 
abundant reason why we should not add to it by grasping at supre¬ 
macy in another Continent. There is surely no lack of patriotism in 
this estimate of our national position and duties. It admits at least 
of full justification on broad political grounds. The vastriess of its 
empire may well become a danger to a State, if only by the creation 
of a class of men accustomed to rule, and alien in spirit from the 
people whose authority they represent. To multiply ‘ prancing pro- 
consuls,’ who return home to carry out in dome&tic politics the 
arbitrary principles on which they have acted in our dependencies, is 
not a wise, and may prove not to be a safe, policy. We have so many 
of tiis type that there is no manifest necessity for providing another 
fidd in which they may be trained for the effective service of the 
party of reaction at home. 

Lngard is a characteristic specimen of the class to which 
I intimate connection with the Uganda question, first 

as a in the whole of the proceedings in that country. 
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and subsequently as their defender, entitles him to our special study. 
He is, doubtless, a gallant dashing officer, though it must in fairness 
be said that there has been nothing in Uganda to test his cohrage. It 
does not need a very brave or very skilful man to deal With a savage 
chief and his people, and the qualities which were isequtfed, and in 
which the Captain did not show himself lacking, were not quite so 
admirable. His main qualification is his implicit faith in the destiny 
of England and in himself as the representative of her power, A man 
of less absolute confidence in himself would have been hampered by 
many scruples, but they do not seem eVer to have troubled him. 
He is a Captain in the British Army, but he was in Uganda as an 
agent of a private Company, not as the servant of the Crown. Even 
had he been acting in the latter capacity, that would hardly have 
given him the right to commit the Government without previous 
consultation. But 'iie was as loftily superior to such considerations 
as he was indifferent to the influences which might have restrained 
a man of a different stamp from extorting a treaty from a defenceless 
barbarian by a terrorism utterly unworthy the representative of a 
powerful nation. Apparently he trusted in the readiness of his 
fellow-countrymen to forgive his high-handed action, provided they 
could be made to believe that it was for the glory of the nation. 
In this he has evidently been shrewd in his calculations. There 
are some of his deeds which should call the blush of shame to the 


cheek of every true patriot, but they seem to have been condoned 
in view of the eminent service he is supposed to have rendered. 

For the majority, who know nothing of these transactions 
except through the columns of the newspapers, there is the ex¬ 
cuse of ignorance. The story was hidden in reports and Blue-books 
until it was dragged from its obscurity by Mr. Labouchere, who 
in the pages of T^'^vth has related the whole of the transactions, 
including the attempt to bamboozle the House of Commons by 
mutilating the ^reports presented by the gallant Captain. The 
suppressed passages, which are restored to their proper places, are 
eminently instructive reading, not only as revealing the character of 
the man, but also as pouring a flood of light upon the methods too 
often adopted with uncivilised people and on the real value of the 
treaties by which we are supposed to be bound. For it is not 
suggested that the Captain was less humane than other members of 
his class, or that he had recourse to violence from which others would 
have shrunk. He was evidently saturated with an idea of British 
superiority; but. that was not peculiar to him or even to the profes¬ 
sion of which he is an ornament. 

The British East Africa Company is responsible for the acts of 
Captain Lugard, and, so fer as we can judge fi^om the language of 
its members in the House of Commons and in the public press, is 
perfectly ready to endorse them. In the Charter conferred on that 
VoL. XXXIII~No. 192 Q 
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Company is to be foimd the/cms et origo malL The quiet woJrk of 
the missionaries, especially thosS of the Church Missionary Society, 
was being prosecuted with grbit earnestness and heroic courage, 
with many fluctuations, but with encouraging signs of progress, 
when this'trading Company obtained the right to carry on its enter* 
pr^es within the t sphere of British influence.’ As stated in the 
original prospectus, the Boyal Charter by which the Company was 
incoi^rated gave it the full right to hold and retain the full benefit 
of tlw several grants, concessions, agreements and treaties, which 
had been made with various ^chiefs, these being mainly concessions 
from the Sultan of Zanzibar— 

whereby they have ti'ansferred to the Company for a term of fifty years, computed 
from October last, all the powers and authority, governmental and other rights, 
exercised by them over the territory lying between Wapga and Kipini, which is 
recdgijised by the Anglo-G^erman Treaty of 1886 as forming part of the country 
reserved exclusively for British influence, to be carried out in manner provided 
by such concessions. 

The transaction deserves careful study. The representatives of 
Germany and England agree that their respective peoples will, in 
order to avoid collision, confine their operations within certain 
defined limits. It is manifest that no such agreement, can create any 
right for either of these powers, and it must be added, in view of an 
argument which is very frequently urged, that neither can it impose 
an obligation on either of them to take any positive action within ^ 
its sphere of influence. To the promoters of the British East Africa 
Company this presented an opening, and they resolved to avail them¬ 
selves of its opportunities. They had the concession from the 
Sultan of all that is implied in his own suzerainty, and they had 
the assent of their own Government to make the best of the rights 
they secured. Their next business was witb the King and his chiefs, 
and the way in which they extorted from the unhappy monarch the 
treaty under which they have since professed to act is told in a 
singularly graphic and, it must be added, perfectly frank manner by 
Captain Lugard himself:— 

A warm discussion arose on many points. Then the chiefs were for signing, 
but the King held back, and giggled and fooled. He demanded time. I replied by 
rapping tbe table, and, speaking loudly, said he must sign now. 1 threatened to 
leave the next day if he did not, and possibly to go to his enemies* I pointed out 
to him that he had lost the southern half of his kingdom to the Germans hta 
'preivious delay, and that he would lose more if he delayed now. He was, I 
•scared at my manner, and trembled very violently, and was on the pointof signing 
when a rabble with guns, which crowded the doorway, tbreit^ed, i understand, 
first man who signed, shouting that they were selling their country, 
niy Soudanese escort to twenty meiv they were drawn up on 
bayonets. Seeing that an immediate signature was hopeless, 1 
being Christinas Day w'e would not aSt on it, but the day 
hfs Christmas Day thiefre was puch excitement 
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and dUsengion^ and a fight fioatned imminent; but . late at night I heard that the 
Catholic chie& had agreed to sign, and that the King would do ^ too, . . . 

It can' stirprise ncne of our readers to learn that thw account, 
which, as has been well said, reads very much like a d^patch of 
Pizarro as to his doings in Peru, was one of the pagsages^hrked in 
red ink which the Company were desirous to haye cancelled in tl^e 
Report as presented to Parliament. Sir William Harcourt, howevet'f 
was able to quote it in the debate on the Mombasa Railway^ in 
March last, and it should have been sufficient to reVeal the true 
•character of this grand philanthropic movement for the ci^isatibn 
of Africa and the suppression of the slave trade. To prevent mis¬ 
understanding, let me say I have no intention of casting any re.flection 
on the motives of SirW. Mackinnon and his fellow-directors. They 
do not attempt, in their prospectus, to represent their work as of a 
purely benevolent and disinterested character. On the contrary, 
they dwell on points which might be expected to attract investors 
who were looking for desirable securities and large dividends. 

From a political and comuiercial point of view the countries in question occupy 
position of ver^' exceptional importance, and treaties or agreements with native 
chiefs aro being made on behalf of the Company, whereby large tracts of their in¬ 
land territory are to be placed under the Company to be held in perpetuity with 
sovereign, territorial, and other rights. The directors anticipate valuable results 
from the Company s contemplated trading operation?. At present, owing to the 
want of other means of transport, thaA trade is chiefly carried on by the agency of 
elave labour. It is anticipated that as trade is developed by the construction of 
roads, by the navigatiim of the rivers and lakes of the interior, and by facilitating 
<-oramunication witli th(‘ coast, the present use of slave labour and slavery generally 
will disappear, civilisation will bo extended, and the means adopted in attaininy 
such objects will prove flnancially be7ipflcial to the Company, 

i 

This is a sufficiently frank and complete exposition of the views 
of the directors. Rightly or wrongly, they believe 

that the development of East Africa should not be n work of any great length of 
time, and with careful administration and the advantages which tliat country is 
believed to possess for a large and lucrative trade, the operations of the Company 
.should prove not only a financial success but a national benefit., 

This faith must surely have been seriously disturbed or the Com¬ 
pany would not now be withdrawing from operations in which was 
the promise of such great financial results; unless, indeed, we are to 
credit the directors, in addition to their many other virtues, with a 
patriotism so lofty that it will not allow them to appropriate to them- 
profit which ought to be reaped by the nation. So far I 
should assuredly apree with them. If the work sketched out in the 
prospectus is to. be undertaken at all, it should be by the Government, 
and not by any chartered company. To represent this grand scheme 
for getting possesi^on of a wide territory; laying hold of the customs 
an4. truces which are levied* constructing a railway and increasing the 
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&eilities of communication generally as a purely philanthropic enter¬ 
prise, is a mere^ trifling with public credulity. The utmost suggested 
is that slavery and the slfeve"^ trade will gradually disappear under 
the influence of advancing commerce and civilisation. In such a 
result thh^ promoters would rejoice in common with all Mends of 
hupaanity, and I should be the last to deny, with Sir FoweU Buxton 
and som^ of his colleagues, that it was one of the principal induce¬ 
ments,^ enter upon the work. But the mixture of philanthropy 
and trade is always a trifle embarrassing, and is apt to be extremely 
fictions. Without impe'achipg the motives of the directors it is 
abundantly clear that it was likely to prove so in the present case, 

^ At all events in the first stage, the benevolent element is altogether 
wanting. (Japtain Lugard standing over the chief, whose very 
ignorance and weakness ought to have constituted an eflfective claim 
on his forbearance, and forcing him to accept a treaty which he but 
imperfectly understood, and as far as he understood did not like, is 
hardly a typical example of a Christian philanthropist. What is sur¬ 
prising, and what may to some extent serve as an apology for him, 
is that he is extolled so highly by some who might have been expected 
to appreciate the moral aspects of his proceedings. 

It is impossible (says Mr. Joseph Thompson) to over-estimate the value of the 
work accomplished by Captain Lugard or tlie results that will ensue, not only for 
Uganda, but for all the lands that circle it, if it be but continued. 

Is it to be assumed that this distinguished traveller and philan- - 
thropist desires that this work of plundering native chiefs (for this is 
the actual meaning of the enforced treaty) is to be prosecuted until 
the supremacy of the white man is established in East Africa as it 
has been in other parts of the world ? If this be the view of calm 
spectators, then Captain Lugard is relieved from personal responsi¬ 
bility, since it is shared by all who have got this extraordinary con¬ 
ception of the destiny of the British race. We hear a good deal of 
the duty of our country towards these feeble folk. The Kev, Horace 
Waller goes off into a gush of emotion over Lord Eoseber/s magnifi¬ 
cent setting of this country’s duty towards the poor nations of the 
earth, and with whom Crod has placed us in bond. ‘I made every 
one leave the room at the Foreign Office a better Englishman than 
he entered it.’ The reference is to his Lordship’s reply to the depu¬ 
tation from the Anti-Slavery Society—a very unfortunate one as I 
venture to think. Be this as it may, he must hdve an extraordinary 
conception of England’s duty towards these poorer' races who can 
j^rove a policy the first step of which is to despoil them, of their 
^tiSritbry. For myself I disbelieve in the stability or the real value 
bf^ratetious which begin with such flagrant wrong-doing. 

' It ia impossible, even for purposes of present argument, to regard 
thesb treaties (there are, we are told, seventy-five of them in all) as 
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belonging to the dead past, for they are appealed to as the basis of an 
obligation under which we are sujiposed to be. To what extent 
Mwanga considered them binding upon him may be learned from 
Captain Lugard’s very suggestive narrative., It,is evident that the 
ink was hot dry before the King repented of il^at he had^done^ and 
sought another interview with the view of getting either explanala^s, 
or modifications. But this was precisely what the Captain' did ndt 
mean him to get. He had secured his pound of flesh a^d..wa& 
resolved not to imperil the precious morsel. * Consequently,, tp the 
present day/ he says, ^ I have managed to’avoid another interview, 
and hope to do so until I have the treaty well on its way to the coast/ 
The astonishing feature in all this is that it never seems to haVe 
occurred to this representative of British honour that such a proceed¬ 
ing was neither chivalry nor justice. If ho had been dealing with 
the agent of some European State, he would never have stooped to 
ruch expedients. But Mwanga ‘ is a coward and an irresolute buUy.' 
It is bard to see why Captain Lugard should on this account descend 
to the level of such conduct as he avows. Mwanga may be all that 
his British critic says, but that does not justify the latter in constitut¬ 
ing himself judge, jury, and executioner, for the purpose of punish¬ 
ing his faults. After all, he was only defending his own inheritance 
in blissful unconsciousness that he had offended against the Christian 
people who were seeking to appropriate his rights. But Captain 
TiUgard writes as though he were the Special Commissioner of 
Heaven invested with authority over him, and his supporters seem 
to accept this comfortable theory. How they would regard such 
action were they themselves the victims is a question which does not 
appear to have suggested itself to the pious sympathisers who have 
rushed into print in his defence, and some of whom have, with 
extreme unwisdom, identified the Church Missionary Society with 
these high-handed proceedings. This is, indexed, the saddest feature 
of the whole. The dashing and gallant soldier, who has in him a 
spirit of adventure and a love of supremacy, who is accustomed to 
assert his authority, and perhaps is accustomed also (the frequent 
fault of many of our English officers) to regard ‘ niggers’inferior 
beings without any rights, is a not unfrequent product of our military 
system. But the Church of Christ exists for the purpose of correct¬ 
ing all such tendencies, of inculcating the law of Christian brother¬ 
hood, of preaching the Gospel of Love to all men. If its influence 
is not t6 be employed on behalf of the weak and the oppressed, and, 
above all, if it is to accept the aid of force and injustice in the hope 
that its own power may thus be maintained, it needs to learn the 
very alphabet of Divine wisdom which its Master came to teach. 

The value of the treaties extorted from these unwilling savages 
would not be worth discussing were it not that they are continually 
produced as a reason for our occupation of the country. For, in the 
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first place, what authority had Captain Lugard to pledge a Govern-^ 
ment of which he was in no true sense a representative ? It is urged, 
indeed, tfiat they have been ratified in the Foreign Office, and con¬ 
sequently are valid. . The precedent is an extremely dangerous one. 
But let tii^ pass. Is^it, it must next be asked, gravely maintained 
th^t* because an African chief has been cajoled or coerced into a 
surrender of his rights, by the agent of an English trading compahy, 
^he ^a^ion is bound, without regard to any question of justice or 
exj^ediency, of its own interests, or the rights of the other party, to 
hold fast hy these acquisitions,? There may be those who tell us that 
our position in Uganda has been evidently made for us by God Him¬ 
self, who has thus indicated that, to use Mr, Thompson's very confi¬ 
dent language, * it is a national duty to see that as many as possible 
of the waste places of the earth should be secured for the coming 
generation.' Personally I decline to accept such inter^etations of the 
ways of Providence, or such a theory of the duty to be laid upon this 
‘wearied Titan,’ What might be our feeling if the natives were 
anxiously seeking to place themselves under the British protectorate 
need not be examined here, since all the evidence at our command 
points to an entirely opposite conclusion. Not to dwell upon Captain 
Lugard’s confessed unwillingness to meet Mwanga again, and bia 
anxiety to despatch this precious document, lest an attempt should 
be made to change its terms, we have the following notable codicil 
signed by the King and his chiefs :—‘ An agreement we now make- 
between the white man and ourselves, and I also in my own person, ' 
King Mwanga, the Sultan, and all its territories, make another agree¬ 
ment, viz., should another white man greater than this one come up 
afterwards, these words shall be wiped out, and we make another.’ 

It needs some effrontery to tell the British nation that this is a 
tr^ty which constrains them to be masters of Uganda. By whom is 
the constraint imposed ? Certainly not by the King, who repents the 
deed as soon as it is done, and who is so far from regarding his act 
as irrevocable that he tries to safeguard himself by a secret stipulation 
that when a stronger white man shall come, he may enter into another 
treaty with him. To say that we are honourably bound to Avail our¬ 
selves of any concession obtained simply by force majmre is very 
much as if the wolf were to maintain that he had entered into some 
compact with the lamb, and left him no option except to devour him. 
Not indeed that Mwanga has any resemblance to a lamb, or that he 
is at all likely to submit with complacency to the fate designed for 
Jx^ by Captain Lugard. Mackay gives the following suggestive 
/iM^Wt of the people:—‘ In the eyes of eveiy ^Uganda, the axis of 


to his. oiiie Saymg that there exists even one kingdom greater 


wrth sticks visibly out through the “roof of the Conical hut of 
or, as they call him, Kabaka, More thm once this very 
has asked me if there is any other vower in the world eaual 
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than that of Mtesa would be listened to for a moment at the court of 
Uganda/ 

It is the suocesfior of this very Mtesa described by Mtffcjkay as ^ a 
weak, vain, and vicious man, a worse and altogether weaker m^’ ^th 
less influence and more violence than his lather, who is ^li^posed to 
have played this singularly complaisant part, and, as is im|>Ued,i|i the 
argument, to be anxious now for us to assert our authority. It is 
such talk as this that creates the impression so prevalent amon|^ 
foreigners, which is embodied in the phrase perjtde AlbiorC How 
keen would be our criticisms on French and German statesmanship if 
it had recourse to such transparent sopliistry! Is it impossible for us 
to apply such criticism honestly and thoroughly to ourselves ? Better, 
after all, a bold avowal that we mean to protect or annex Uganda, 
believing that it would be for the good of the people, than to descend 
to the miserable hypocrisy of pretending that we are bound by 
treaties. The East Africa Company is withdrawing—^let it take its 
shameless agreements with it. It would be for the honour of the 
British name if they and the story connected with them could be 
consigned to oblivion. 

Looking at the account contained in Captain Lugard’s own de¬ 
spatches—and it is on them entirely that our case is based—it is not 
surprising that Lord Wentworth enters his protest first against buc¬ 
caneering expeditions, and then against the Liberal party being 
committed to them. How far he is justified on the latter point may 
be gathered from the instinctive fear that Mackay expresses : 

If we had another Gladstone Government again, he [Gladstone] would ^ve it 
[the African Protectorate] up; worse than all, undo the only good done, as in 
the Transvaal neighbourhood. 

The missionary’s view of the spirit and aim of I^iberal policy is 
evidently in accord with that of the politician, ‘Liberalism, at all 
events, should lend no countenance to the buccaneer or the Jingo. 
His Lordship makes a mistake, however, when he brackets the 
missionary and the buccaneer. A careful perusal of the documents 
satisfies me that there is more excuse for such an error than might 
at first be supposed. The lenient, not to say favourable, view of 
Captain Lugard’s proceedings adopted by the representatives of the 
C,M,S. is amply sufficient to explain it, and their example has been 
followed by other apologists. It is the imion of two forces which, so 
far from haying any real affinity, axe antipathetic, which constitutes 
the difficulty of the present situation. As missionaries in different 
parts of the World have repeatedly told me, the European trader is one 
of the greatest hindrances to the success of their work, and when he 
is accompanied by a military ally, who brinp the Maxim gun to 
support his views, the ffind^nce becomes a positive danger. With 
all his hankerings after some bold policy, Mackay himself saw this. 
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Tha people (he says) are greedy of gain and jealous for their land, which they 
fancy we hare come to possess, or rather to spy out, with a view to our nation 
possessing it. Wo are (he says again) suspected of political aims, and are called 
spies and pioneers of invasion. Our pupils are believed to be won over to English 
rule and to be false to their country. 

His biographer tells us 

that he was constantly suspected by the chie& and by Mwonga of having other 
purposes than those of teaching—in fact, of some secret understanding with the 
Government of England to obtain possession of the country. 

This was long before Captain Lugard and his Company had shown 
ho'n:, much reason the natives had for their jealous suspicions. The 
missionary, whose devoted life has thrown such a glamour over the 
Uganda mission that it is difficult to get a judicial estimate of its 
methods and results, is the witness on whom I. should rely to prove 
that one of the greatest dangers to which missions can be exposed 
is even the semblance of an association between them and trading 
speculations or buccaneering expeditions. A more compromising ally 
than Captain Lugard he could not easily find. 

It is necessary, however, to say that no worse policy could be 
pursued by those who are anxious to keep the country free irom 
these Uganda complications than to attack the missionaries. One of 
the keenest and cleverest writers on the subject gives himself and 
his cause away by reckless statements on this point the only result 
of which could be the strengthening of the very sentiment which he 
should be most anxious to repress. The aim of the opponents of the 
Jingo policy should be to convince the friends of Christian missions 
that that policy would be as fatal to their success as it is in direct 
antagonism to their principles. If, on the contrary, a hostile and 
even cynical attitude is taken, and attempts are made to impugn the 
motives of Christian missionaries and their supporters, and in general 
to misrepresent their character and work, the natural effect must be 
to lead them to throw their sympathies on the opposite side. The 
result in the end will be disastrous to themselves, but in thfe mean¬ 
time the strong force which they are able to command will be 
enlisted on the side of Imperialism. It is worse than useless, it is 
indeed the same kind of infetuation which led the Whigs, according 
to Sheridan's well-known h(m to build brick walls in order that 
they might run thetr heads against them, for men who are engaged 
in dissuading their country from a perilous enterprise to indulge in 
some obiter dicta which are sure to cause ttose whom they are most 
d^frous of winning obstinately to close their ears against them, 
dh6x%they never so wisely. For myself, I am prepared to maintain 
that trb^e is no work which at the present moment is calling forth 
noble resolve, high and courageous purpose, and heroic 
devotion, foXi which more real sacrifice is made, than the work of 
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Christian missions. Those who sneer at it do not understand either 
the spirit of its supporters at home or of its workers abroad. If 
they knew them better they would honour them more. This is not 
the place to discuss the value of Christian missions, and indeed it 
would require much more than a single article to do justice to the 
case on their behalf. Apart altogether from blessings which they 
confer on heathen nations, their ennobling influence on the Christi¬ 
anity of our own country is simply of priceless value, I can easily- 
understand the sneers with which a statement like this is met. They 
are sneers which come from those who Contemplate the men and 
their work from the outside, and practically know nothing of that* 
which they treat thus contemptuously. 

The Church Missionary Society holds a high and honourable 
position among our missionary societies, and its Uganda Mission is 
regarded by itself with special affedtion. It would be simple imper¬ 
tinence for an outsider to indite eulogies which are absolutely need¬ 
less of the spirit and work of this great Society, It bears on its 
record the names of men who are amongst the true saints and heroes 
of the Church, and it can point to successes which might well form 
new chapters in the Acts of the Apostles, Gratefully would all lovers 
of Christian missions acknowledge the extraordinary impetus it has 
given to missionary zeal and effort by its example in recent years. 

But I venture to think that by its action in Uganda it has run 
the risk of seriously compromising its own character and position. It 
is natural enough that men trained in the principles and traditions 
of a »State Church should incline to a policy in some respects differing 
from that of communities which have been nurtured in the air of 
liberty and in the virtue of self-dependence. But while making all 
due allowance for this, it is somewhat astonishing that Christian men 
can really believe that the interests of their religion are likely to be 
advanced by such action as that of the East Africa Company, through 
its most conspicuous representative. The greatest missionaries of 
modem times have surely been those who have been absolutely in- 
dependeift of such extraneous helps. In the story of African missions 
there is no nobler name than that of Eobert Moffat, but he trasted 
simply in the God whom he served. Theretises up before my mind’s 
eye now the figure of that true spiritual hero as I saw and heard him 
at the first meeting at which he ever spoke in England, For seven 
and twenty years he had been separated from his people and from 
his native hmd, and, far away in the very heart of Africa, had been 
making a peojde and training them for Christ. Through all that 
long period he carried his life in his hand, and patiently worked on, 
his very name hardly known beyond a small circle of friends at home. 
To me that is the truer ideal of a missionary than the man who is 
fuU of large ideas of the mission of his country, ever speculating on 
the comparative merits of diffeirent lines of policy, sighing for British 
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continually involved in tangled controversies^ which it should be hi& 
business rather to avoid. ^ , 

The Church Missiomiry Society in its statement of the case of 
Uganda, ik statement which 1 venture to think touches on varmus 
points with which a missionary society has no. business to concern 
itself, very properly disclaims any responsibility for the interference 
of this country in the civil affairs of Uganda. It says very truly: 

It is not the missionaries who so interfered."^ They never appealed to the country 
or advanced the civis Rommua theory; not when their brethren, not when their 
bishop was murdered; not when they were robbed and driven from their homes j 
not when their converts were martyred. It is the Chartered Company/a company 
enjoying, in a sense, the commission of the nation by the action of which the honour 
of England is pledged, ^lere is no escape from this; for the natives of Uganda 
cannot be expected to discriminate between Imperial agents and the agents of a 
company. 

These last remarks are true, and if they prove anything show the 
peril of giving to companies a position which must ultimately in¬ 
volve the responsibility of the nation itself. But why a missionary 
jK)ciety should think it thus necessary to instruct the country as to 
its political duties, and, above all, why it should throw its aegis 
over a policy it did not initiate, is a point I cannot understand. 
Heretical as it may sound, 1 am absolutely unable to see what special 
injury would accrue to the missionaries if they were to be left in 
exactly the same position in which the East Africa Company found 
them. In its minute the Church Missionary Society says that, if 
that authority be withdrawn, it is impossible for the missionaries or 
the inhabitants of the country to return to their former relations 
with the ruling power whenever such power is re-established. The 
old system has been swept away, and with it the relation which the 
missionaries formerly occupied to the King and the people. It is 
possible, or even probable, that the withdrawal of all English force 
might, for a time, complicate the relations between the missionaries 
and the people; but this only shows the evil inseparable from the 
establishment of these relations at all, and especially shows the false 
position in which the missionaries have placed themselves by their 
close association with Captain Lugard. It is, however, strange, to 
say the least,^ that the English people should be expected to undertake 
the responsibility of repairing any mistakes that have thus been 
^mmitted. But is not the Society—when anticipating so unfortunate 
4I( result—forgetting the exact character of* the relations between the 
-H^fionaries and the King prior to the entry of the East African 
hPOD the scene ? The impression derived from the Life 
of an impression which could be verified by many ext^ts, 

is could not well have been moro nnratisfactory. The 

Kinig |he missionaries with continued suspicion, and they 
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on tHeir side were living in perpetual apprehension of more violent 
measured. Even under the reign of Mtesa they had an amusing 
fable of the favourite cat of a king^ who ate u^ in succ^ion all his 
eggs, his fowls, his cows, his people, his wives and his children, 
except one favourite son who succeeded in killing the cat/in whose 
body he found the royal possessions and the royal family. The 
wonderful cat was the English, while Mackay in p^icular was one 
of the princes who was inside the cat, and whose first impulse on 
his escape was to attack Jiis deliverer. The stoiy is sufficiently 
absurd, but it is indicative of tbe bitterhess of tbe feelings of the, 
natives to the English in general, and to Mackay in particular. After 
the accession of Mwanga things went from bad to worse, and the 
missionaries felt themselves continuously exposed to some outburst 
of violence on the part of tbe King. But the secret of all the trouble 
was the King’s anxiety about his kingdom. Even the death of 
Bishop Hannington may be traced to this. Mwanga fancied he was 
a Mahdi bent on concjuest. But if a crisis should come, and a 
question were to arise whether the missionaries should retire or 
should be maintained in their position by Maxim guns and bayonets, 
there ought to be no doubt as to the decision. To violate the rights 
even of an uncivilised race for the purpose of protecting Christian 
teachers is an extraordinary method for propagating the Gospel. 

It will doubtless be said that this is the last thing which the 
supporters of Christian missions would desire; but to what else does 
it come ? It is certainly very curious to note the delusions which 
Christian men seem able to practise up<?li themselves. Thus we are 
told that one of the fundamental principles of the Society is that the 
Committee and its missionaries must keep clear of politics. But 
what is their minute except one long protest against ‘ the narrow, 
silly, and parochial view of national duty and responsibility,’ which is 
taken by those who hold that any attempt to set up British influence 
in Uganda would be false in principle and disastrous in its results ? 
The epithets indeed do not appear in the minute itself, but in tbe 
introduction to the Appeal, and they are in harmony with the whole 
tone of the document. They show only the weakness of the case in 
whose behalf they are employed. They are the kind of weapons 
which are freely used in the less worthy kinds of political warfare. 
Yet here they are hurled by men who profess an absoltlte superiority 
to politics against an honest view of national duty, put forth by 
those who are as conscientious in their opinions and as zealous for 
Christian misEiinns as they are themselves. 

It is yorth while considering what the policy is to which these 
contemptuous adjectives are applied. They are natural enough in a 
purely Jingo document, but surely unadulterated Jingoism is out of 
place in ah authorised dpciiinent of the Church Missionary Society. If 
any view of our national policy can properly be described as 'silly/ it 
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is that -which, begins with the assumption that a regard for the inte¬ 
rests of the Empire in its present vastness is ‘ parochial.’ A wonder¬ 
ful.parish, indeed, is that which includes rising and vigorous states 
in Australia, the enormous territories embraced by the Bominion, the 
provincesnlready held in South Africa, and, to crown all, what is plea¬ 
santly cabled our great dependency in India. The Imperialist pission 
must be strong indeed—strong to the verge of fanaticism—which 
regards the government of this large proportion of the globe as mere 
parochialism, and sighs for new regions to conquer and administer. 
The prospect of repeating in Africa the achievements of John Company 
;tad adding another continent to our dominions may be tempting to 
many, but if it has its allurements there certainly are manifest diffi¬ 
culties in it, which might well cause the stoutest heart to pause 
before entering on so gigantic an undertaking. Apart altogether 
from the objections which a scrupulous Christian conscience might 
raisoj it is, at least, possible that there may be men of sagacity and 
even of daring who would share these hesitations, and who, taking a 
calm and dispassionate survey of the whole situation, insist that such 
ah extension of the Empire would be an injury and not a blessing. 
It may be true that Great Britain has still vast resources on which to 
draw, and can still find soldiers to conquer and statesmen to administer. 
J'or the present, however, her energies seem to be sufficiently taxed, 
and the great tasks already devolving upon her inadequately per¬ 
formed."" The Legislature distinctly evades the duties entailed on it 
by the vast territories over which it is supreme. The neglect of 
Indian affairs is little short l^f a scandal, the only apology for which 
is to be found in the overmastering pressure of public business under 
which Parliament is at present crushed. The result necessarily is 
the growth of a bureaucracy, which, as the precedent of old Rome 
warns us, may yet become a danger to constitutional liberty. To 
attempt to discredit all opposition to a policy which would encumber 
us with the administration of another empire, with an entirely new 
series of anxious problems to settle, and another group of turbulent 
nationalities to control, by branding it as ‘ parochial,’ is more than 


silly—it has in itself the worst faults of parochialism. For at the 
root of it is the quiet assumption that the one way of civilising the 


world is to bring it imder the British sceptre. 


Is it said fihat it can only be by a stretch of the imagination that 
so large a question as that of our African policy is mixed up with such 
a trifle as the continuance of Britisli in^ence in Uganda? The 
answer is obvious. It is only when regarded as a necessary part of a 
^H'^eachmg policy that the retention of Uganda can excite any 

Indeed, looked at in any other light, it-is hard to see 
what,«^|^|ion8 the coimtry can possess. Confessedly, it hasiittle to 

It does not desire what we have to sell, and^ 


• , K 1 1 ^ ’ I ' 

with iv’ory and rubber, it has nothing to offer 


us in 
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retiirn. Captain X^ugard, indeed, is reported in one of his speeches to 
have referred to a taste for white donkeys and opera-glasses which the • 
Katihiro (a kind of Prime.Minister) was manifesting as an encourag¬ 
ing sign for the future. He must have got a hint from RpoTiier at the 
Triberg Hotel, whom I heard in heated discussioii, and Who, being 
annoyed at the complaints of an irate American because he could 
not get donkeys for the ladies of his party, angrily replied, ‘ Sir, we 
have no donkey; you expect too much civilisation/ Possibly others 
may not share the sanguine view that a taste for white donkeys and 
opera-glasses indicates such progress in civilisation as to give promises 
of a trade in the future. The fact is apparent from the stat^ents 

made by those most anxious to establish an opposite conclusion that 
the lord of castles in Spain is not more of a visionary than the specu¬ 
lator in the commercial prosperity of Uganda. There are, of course, 
philanthropic considerations which ought to have more weight than 
any beggarly calculations of mercantile profit. This nation has already 
made great sacrifices with the view of abolishing the slave trade. 
Whether, in addition to maintaining its naval squadrons for this pur¬ 
pose, it is prepared also to establish protectorates over peoples who 
desire to retain their independence, is open to discussion. The 
operation would be a costly one, and is open to grave moral objections^ 
Philanthropy which begins by taking your neighbour’s land in order 
that he may be prevented from pursuing wrong courses is, to say the 
least , of a somewhat doubtful complexion. In the present case, it is 
open to the additional objection that the first effect of its interference 
would be to aggravate the’ very evil it intended to remedy. The 
construction of a great railway would be the first step in the develop¬ 
ment of the country, which at present can only be reached with 
extreme difficulty and after a journey of months. But that railway 
must be made by slaves, since free labour is not available. There 
is a calculation that as the work progressed a larger proportion of 
free labour might be attmcted. But that increase ,is an extremely 
uncertain element. What is certain is that the railway which is to 
get rid of slavery and the slave trade must be very largely, and in 
its first stages exclusively, the work of slaves. 

Nothing is more surprising in this while matter than the strange 
glamour which seems to be over so many in relation to this matter, 
A railway which would cost millions, and which has no4 the slightest 
prospect of earning even a moderate dividend, and hardly indeed of 
paying the cqsts of management, to say nothing of interest on capital, 
which would h^ve to be carried tiirough wild regions and be exposed 
to the frequent raids of savage tribes, is spoken of as lightly as though 
it were a suburban line for which the traffic was already waiting. So 
with Mr. Cecil Rhodes’s notable scheme for a grand telegraphic line 
from north to south of Africa, which is to pay such pleasant dividends 
and to accomplish such extraordinary results. To an inquirer who 
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ventured to ask how the poles were to be maintained, the answer was 
given in all seriousness that the Arabs were so much in awe of the 
white man’s whisper that they would not ^e to touch them. Credcd 
Jvdcem! Strange to say, there are numbers who will believe this or 
any othef.flatterkg tale that may be told them. Most credulous of 
all surely are those who fancy that the interests of Christian tajssions 
will be advanced by a policy at every step of which the white man, 
and his religion with him, will become more»obnoxious to those whom 
they are desirous to convert. 

' Want of space prevents Trom touching at all upon the struggle 
between Protestants and Catholics and the parts played by Captains 
Lugard and Williams in connection with it. Suffice it to say that 
these dissensions themselves might well make the British G-ovemment 
pause before accepting a position which is pretty certain to bring 
them into conflict with a section of their own subjects, and possibly 
also with the Government of France. As I write the walls are 
covered with placards anent a new Egyptian crisis. Is it not enough 
to have Egjrpt and the Soudan on our hands, without encuipbering 
dhrselves with a fresh African difficulty ? Lord Eosebery is an ex¬ 
tremely able statesman, and has already given proofs of his firmnes.s 
and his promptitude. He will earn the gratitude of the country if, 
while discharging every honourable obligation that has been incurred, 
and at the same time providing for the safety of the missionaries, he 
is able tt> keep the country free from engagements which are sure 
ultimately to embarrass and to hamper the Government. Of course, 
those who take this view ^11 be charged with wishing to belittle 
England. It is a well-worn cry which we can afford to treat with 
indifference. Personally I was never in sympathy with the views of 
the extreme Manchester school. But the longer I live the more 
strongly do I fed the peril of that Imperialist policy which lowers 
instead of exalting the nation whose name it associates with deeds of 
high-handed aggression. 


J. Guinness EoaBRS. 
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WHAT IS ‘ FASHION' ? 


‘ But seest thou not what a deformed thief this Fashion is ? 

I 

There a^re few of us who cannot sympathise with that father of a 
family who wrote once to the Editor of a ladies’ paper, begging him 
to announce that the fashionable bonnet this year would be one of 
last year’s done up ! 

The tale may be apocryphal, but it indicates very completely the 
•cost, the tyranny, and the uselessness of fashion. That fashion serves 
no useful end is indeed the confirmed opinion of a large number of 
thinking men and women. Called upon to define fashion, they will 
instantly show that what they understand by the term is a series of 
frequently recurring changes undetermined by utility. By this they 
do not mean to aflSrm that no change of fashion is ever accor)}panied 
by utility. They merely allege that it is not because a given new 
departure in dress or what not is better that people combine to bring 
it about, and there is therefore never ar^ guarantee that there will 
not be a quick recurrence to the state of things upon which the new 
departure is an improvement. 

It is this circumstance which puts a clear line of demarcation 
between the changes which go to make up Progress and those which 
constitute Fashion. There is no danger in a progressive country that 
stage coaches and horses should ever be substituted^^r raili^ys mid 
steam. But in a fashionable nation changes as retrogressive as these 
constantly take place. ^ 

It is this too which gives such precariousness to feshion-regu- 
lated industries. ^ 

To the producer a new fashion means a change in the wants of 
the consumers for whom he caters, and it is clear that fce will lose or 
gain just in proportion as he is able to forestall approximately or 
adapt himself adequately ^ the changed demand. 

But to be able to forecast the demands of the public is only possible 
if fashioxkj can be reduced to law. 

I fehodld be loth to dogmatise, but I fancy the closest study of the 
history bf feshion iif the past would fail to evolve any such general 
laws as would guide the prbducer to profitable production. There is 

' Witness the odious farthingale revired for the third time as the crinoline. 
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no average time, for instance, during T?hich a fashion maintains its 
ascendency. In mediaeval days, some fashion might last 100 years, 
■while another introduced contemporaneously flourished only thirty. 
The practice of patching, which began in the reign of Elizabeth, 
lasted right on into the Hanoverian reigns,* reaching its climax, how¬ 
ever, under Charles the First, when a young woman in a portrait of 
that day is shown with a coach and four on her brow, a round st)ot 
on her chin, a star on each cheek, and a crescent beneath the left 
eye. Pointed shoes, when they came in under the Valois kings, 
remained in one century. 

Even when we turn to the origin of fashion we are not. much 
helped. 

The Psychological Basis of Fashion 

For the purpose of this paper it is scarcely necessary to trace with 
Herbert Spencer the genesis of fashion from the trophy to the badge 
and from the badge to the distinctive costume. 

But his theory of fashion we may partially accept, and, if it does 
not sound too presumptuous to say so, slightly amend. 

All fashion, he points out, is intrinsically imitative, the imitation 
springing from two widely divergent motives: (a) reverence for one 
imitated, or (b) desire to assert equality -with him. The tendency to 
please pilers by avoiding any appearance of superiority to them is 
exempRfied over and over again in the annals of courts. The modifi¬ 
cation of costume adopted by a monarch to hide some defect—a scar 
on his neck, or an ill-shapISd leg—will be adopted by all his courtiers, 
and will spread downwards.^ Tolerance of this kind of imitation 
helped, says Spencer, to bring about the other kind by which it has 
been ultimately superseded.® 

For nowadays there is very little fashion which is due to reve¬ 
rential imitation. And even if there were, this would scarcely guide 
prdducfirs in <^|^rmining the character of these products. 

It might be easy to divine that if a member of the Eoyal Family 
suffering from a sprain limped slightly for some weeks, fatuous fools 
would at once simulate this limp, and that a shoemaker offering 
shoes to his customers witti one heel higher than the other would reap 
the reward of his ingenuity. 

But no producer, however far-seeing, could forecast the illness or 
accident which would lead to one member of a royal family limping, 
or another having to have his head shaved,or athird getting engaged 
to’a high-shouldered bride. ^ 

Eeverential imitation, then, though an important in the 

■ yull-bottomed wigs were introduced foj the purpose of cooceajing the higher 
of A French Dauphin, and short hair on an occaswn'when Fri^cis the First 
had tread closely to allow of a wound being driftfifled. 

• Imtitut'tonxt chap. xi. p. 207 . 
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past, may be put aside as atfectiug fashion, and what we have to con¬ 
sider is competitive imitation, and later on a factor of which Spencer 
takes no account, competitive differentiation. 

CoMPETiTivK Imitation 

Competitive imitation, says Spencer, begins quite as early as the 
reverential. 

Everywhere and always the tendency of the inferior to assert himself has been 
in antagonism with the restraints imposed on him^ and a prevalent way of assert¬ 
ing himself has been to adopt costumes and'appliances like those of his superior. 

Competitive imitation, then, is imitation with a view to establish¬ 
ing in the eyes of the world that relation to those above one which 
one desires to cMm. Those who are quite in the fashion are supposed 
to be people who from their wealth or position have e^frly oppor¬ 
tunities of seeing and adopting the modifications of dress and taste 
displayed, by those highest up in the scale of rank and means. 

Hence, the more rapidly they take on a new fashion, the more 
likely they are to be classed amongst the wealthy and the ‘ smart,’ 

Were we looking at the moral aspects of the matter, we should 
say this was all silly, disgusting, and hateful, but, as it is the indus¬ 
trial aspects which claim our attention, adjectives can be spared. 

The style of dress worn by the wealthy and notable will be quickly 
adopted by all other classes, and the problem for the producer is to 
discover what determines the adoption in the first place by this com¬ 
paratively small class of the given style. 


Desire for Differentiation 

There is no doubt that the tendency on the pari of inferiors to 
assimilate theynselves to their superiors is ahvays in conflict iviih 
a tendency on the part of superiors to differentiate tk^selves fyom 
inferiors.^ * 

They«cannot do this through the medium of sumptuary laws, they 

* When ^servanta take to fringes, ladies put theirs back* and now, when every 
ehimney-swoep Is a gentleman, every chairwoman a j^y, those who formerly figured 
under such titles prefer to be called men and women. Up to about the seventeenth 
t^entury it was possible to tell everyone’s position in society by his or her clothes, or 
oven by their colours. 

• Oh, Bell my wiffe, why dost thou floute ? 

Now is nowe, and then was then; 

Seeks now all t^world throughout, 

Thou ken’st not OTvraes tt&i gentlemen; 

They are oladde in black, greene, yellowe, or graye, 

Soe far above their owne degree.' 

(Song, ‘ Take thy Old Cloake about thee.') 

Permissioti, however, was accorded to people to dress in a manner above their 
station if they wore garments glvm them by their superiors; cf, Montel {Untore dtw 
divert MaUy vU. 7). 

Vou XXXIII—No. 192 


K 
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caniiQt by pains and penalties prevent other people imitating them, 
but they can abandon a style when the imitation has spread very far 
downwards. This they do perpetually; hence that apparent demand 
for change as change which is always being deplored, 

Thus the desire for novelty is no jesthetic one, springing out of 
an appreciation of contrast—a perpetual seeking after the ideally 
beautiful—^it is simply due to a wish to assert oneself. 

To follow fashion is to claim equality, but to be amongst those 
who initiate it is to assert absolute supremacy. 

The cards from which dre woven the materials for the court dress 
of a„ leader of fashion will be destroyed directly one dress length has 
been made. The Parisian model bonnet will be delivered to her 
before it has entered into commerce and has been copied in any 
milliner’s work-room.® Her desire, and that of her fellows, to wear 
somethingwhich the masses have not yet appropriated becomes then 
a prominent factor in producing the vagaries of fashion. And the 
only. approach to anything like law in the matter will be this: 
Changes d/ictated hy a desire for differentiating oneself from the 
commonalty will be W€l(mfie just i/n proportion as they are oMremely 
violent, a/nd present iimumerable difficulties to speedy imitation. 

It is the operation of this law which calls forth those leaps to 
extremes whfch have ever provoked the scorn of the satirist. vEsthe- 
tic influences, as concurrently determining factors, are not wholly 
absent,'1)ut they operate more to keep a fashion from going out than 
to bring a new one in. In fact, two conflicting tendencies are ever, 
at work. On the one han^.in proportion as a fashion spreads down¬ 
wards it tends to go out. On the other hand, in proportion as it 
satisfies the desire for beauty, and is appropriate to the needs of the 
wearer, it tends to persist. In the unequal conflict between them, 
it is generally the first tendency which carries the day. 

People imagine that sestheticism influences more than it does, 
bedhuse they ^ the whole civilised world ultimately displaying some 
style of beautiful dress first worn by a French actress. It has caught 
the popular taste by reason of its beauty, they suppose. a matter 
of fact, people hasten to adopt the particular style because the French 
stage is one of the reco|^ised channels by which new fashions are 
launched. No personal taste on the part of the actress may have gone 
to the assuB^ption by her of this or that gown, and none need be 

I 

^ The leading dressmakers of ^modern times wiU invariably be those who can 
ensure their clients enjoying, for at least ^ month so, a virttml mbnopoly of some 
style or fabric. Drapers, too, have to study this desire on the part of customers 
for things not likely to become hackneyed. * I have been sbown Oerman printed 
calicoes,’ smd a,witness before the Commission on Depression Of I^ad^ which have 
beenapM w Bngland by a large home-trade Manchestersimply because the 
jground-w^fk was a slightly different shade of tobacco eoloOr than the ground or 
pi^ded Work of Mandiester printers. The shopkeepers the German stuff 

because it ums swa/for in supply, aud could not he obtamedfrom Britisk comjretitore/ 
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exercised by the general public Allowing in her wake. Their power 
of selection is strictly limited to deciding ip favour of one rather than 
another of the toilettes exhibited by her, and, did all happen to 
be barbarous, extravagant, and disfiguring, one or other of them 
would still pass into the current fashions of the moment. 


Fashion not due to Imitation 

Some manifestations of fashion are not due to imitation at all, 
but to simultaneous initiation. Just as people without any conscious 
imitation of each other will, in going over a field (if haste be their 
only object), naturally take an almost identical line across it, till in 
process of time their steps wear out a footpath, so people on occa¬ 
sion will adopt some uniform fashion because they are affected in 
some uniform way. 

Thus, the introduction of a given style of gown will inevitably 
lead to a general modification of other details of costume and sur¬ 
roundings, 

Falke, in his Deutsche Trachimx und Modenwelt^ mentions that 
during the period of long wigs, the tulip, stiff and majestic, was the 
fashionable flower. When skirts are voluminous, full, and made bell¬ 
shaped by means of whalebone and hoops, people will naturally tend 
to give themselves balance, as it were, by making their heads as large 
as possible, and increasing the size of their sleeves. When long dresses 
are vv^orn, fancy and elaborate petticoats will be displayed. The in¬ 
adequacy of the Directory and Empire dresses as regards waimth 
would necessarily lead to mantillas and scarves ; and similarly, when 
a particular colour craze manifests itself in people’s selection of wall 
papers, the dominant tints in carpets and hangings will tend to be 
in harmonious relation. 

Here at least we should seem to be in touch with^henomena of 
fashion capable of being predicted. The element of uncertainty, 
however, is even here not to be got rid of. For instance, experience 
may have Shown us that as sleeves becqpae shorter gloves become 
longer, and we may assume tnat a manufacturer who, noting the 
tendency towards short sleeves, prepared betimes for the production 
of long gloves would be acting wisely. But lace mi^ens might 
conceivably meet the requirements of the case quite as well as 
lengthened gloveSi and aether n^anufacturer who. successfully put 
lace mittens on.the market'might drive long gl^oves out of the field. 

Then J^gain, take the fiishion for stained boards, B^ore the 

event who could tell whether this would result in an increased or 

1 

diminished demand for carpets ? 

As a matter of fact it h&s resulted in a lessened production of 
English" carpets and a great demand for Turkey and other foreign 
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carpets, which, to meet the increased demands, are now made in much 
changed qualities and hay§ ‘ admittedly losfy .much of the beauty of 
colouring and excdlenCe of make which were formefty ^ch general 
characteristics of Oriental carpets/ 


II 

On the whole, fashion gray be described as the element of uncer¬ 
tainty run wild, and it is in this light we must view it when con¬ 
sidering its effect upon production. 

Fashion’s progress is marked by sudden transfers of prosperity 
irom one class or locality to apother class or locality, and the question 
is, Are spch transfers advantageous to the country at large ? 

There are plenty of people who will answer with an unhesitating 
‘yes/ They will say that if such transfers come with sufficient 
frequency, they tend to diffuse periods of exceptional prosperity over 
widely separated portions of the industrial field, so that in the course 
of every few years each group of workers engaged in the pro¬ 
duction of things which fashion affects will in turn have enjoyed 
some of this prosperity. 

In this way industries will be given an opportunity of expanding 
to the point where they can avail themselves to the utmost of 
improved machinery, increased division of labour, and all that 
economy of manufacture consequent upon some utilisation of waste 
not till then profitable. 

. Then, when the wave of fashion recedes, the industry can devote 
itself to staple production, or will have secured a hold upon foreign 
markets; while, of those who have been*benefited by the times of 
exceptionally active trade, many will manage to permanently retain 
the benefit by the judicious use they have made of higher wages and 
profits. In this manner most men will get that opportunity which 
is supposed to come to everyone once in his life. 

But there is a reverse side to the medal in the fact that every 
increase of prosperity secpred to a glass 6t locality by change of 
fashion involves a corresponding loss to some other class or locality. 
The hard times induced by waning fashion may depirive people not 
only of all the advantages they have gleaned from the excieptionally 
good times, but of all those also which steady trade had previously 
bestowed upon them, ^ p' ‘ ^ ' .s . * 

as far as the working classes are concemed,.it may be taken 
Axiom that to descend in the scale of comfoA ddAs infinitely more 
jharmthan to ascend does good, and that the intensi^ of the struggle 
tqseCTVe.work when work is scarce carries wages lower down than 
the ke^nbss of competition to obtain hands when hAnds are few 
carries 
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How Labour Loses 

A few instance mkeu'"indiscrfminafeely from the commercial 
history of our own and other C6ui!tries will ’fnake thia abundantly 
clear. In 1852 fashion in France substituted for cheap thread lace 
a sort of flowered gimp lace of silk and wool. 

Wages went up from 5d. a day, the normal earnings of the lace- 
workers, to 3s, 4d. The time of prosperity, however, was fleeting, and, 
fashion veering round, the .wages of the women dropped suddenly to 
lOcZ. and 1$. 3d. a day for highly skilled, workers, and in 1862, ac¬ 
cording to Keybaud, to about 4cZ. a’day for the ordinary worker, 
(Mark, that was 4d. against the 5d. Which had been earned in the 
days of steady trade.®) In 1865 and 1868 a great impetus was given 
to the Venetian glass industry by the increasing demand for beads, 
particularly in London. 


A great extension of the manufacture took place, the demand for labour con¬ 
siderably exceeded its usual supply, and wages rose so high that all who could do 
so abandoned their habitual occupation for bead-making. A period of wonderful 
prosperity was followed by one of corresponding depression. The demand for 
Venetian beads ceased, and a large number of persons were thrown out of work. 
Shoemakers, tailors, carpenters, all who had been attracted to the bead manufacture 
by fancy wages, would have been glad to return to their former employment, but in 
many cases they found their places filled by new-comers. 


The trade societies did their best to relieve the distress, but there 
were still in August 1869 as many as 500 persons out of work in 
consequence of the crisis in the bead trade.*^ 

Similarly in 1880, when fashion showed a predilection for Brussels 
and Alenfon lace and a distaste for Valenciennes, the peasant girls 
of Flanders who made this last kind of lace were reduced.to miserably 
insufficient earnings, and endured the greatest privations.® 

The revived fashion for edelweiss lace was responsible, according 
to Mr. Mallet, President of the Nottingham Chamber of Commerce, 
for much of the depression which overtook the Nottingham lace 
trade a little while back. Similar lace, it is true, had been manu¬ 
factured m Nottingham forty or fifty years previously, but it had 
gone so completely out of feshion that not a piece had been made 
for twenty-five or more years, and the Needlewomen who used to 
make this lace had had to find some other employment.®- 

In 1832 a crisis occurred in the English glove tradf, which was 
ascribed pa^y to the admission of foreign gloves^ but chiefly to'the 
fashion for cotton ‘ Berlin gloves. 

Many of distressed operatives, who had been earning from 20a. to SOs. a 
week, were ledocefl to stone^breaking and road-mending—men at 8<7. a day, women 

- ^ ^ — —■ - 

* Of. Ze Travail des Femmei (lieroy Beattllen). 

' hn the Cot^tion of Tndiairial Cla9te$y 1871, Izviii. 

* Of. Tol. xlU. 1880. 

* Cf. liejport of the CommUtion on Dtyfrmion in Trade and Indvttry* 
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at -4(i-^wlille some of those deprived of th^r customary means of livelihood went 
OQ the rates. 


Again, fashion in ^862 ruiUjpd ^the fe^wed muslin trade in the 
North of Ireland, It was stated at the time in a memorial presented 
to the Queen, that in 1856 there had been employed in this delicate 
and beautiful branch of industry no fewer than 200,000 women in 
Ireland and 25,000 in Scotland, the wages of those employed in 
embroidery alone amounting to 480,300Z. annually. In 1861 the 
sum total paid to labour employed in *the various details of the 
manufacture bad gone do\mto200,000i., as against 700,000i. so paid 
in 1856. 


Ill 


A North of England cloth manufacturer,^® questioned lately about 
the effects of fashion on the producing classes, wrote as follows:— 

I will speak of experiences of my own. One I give is typical of what goes on 
in the fashion industries. Within half a mile of tliis place is a large mill, whose 
proprietor, an ingenious but entirely ignorant man, had successfully imitated with 
silk, waste, or mohair, or something else, a sealskin. Now, as this arti'cle is very 
eocpetsive, large numbers of foolish people, unable to purchase the real thing but 
very anxious to follow the fosliion and be thought well of, purchased these goods 
in such quantities that this man got together a considerable fortune in a few years. 
Me al^o got together a large number of workers frmn other which, though 

steadier, did not yield quite as much wage. There was no secret in the produc¬ 
tion, hence other manufacturers entered into competition and’prices were run down. 
This would not matter; but the public, no longer satisfied with the imitation seal, 
won^t^ave it at any price, the consequence being that the works are closed, and 
the worhnerCs cottages stand en^fg. 


Difficulty of taking up even Allied Employment 

It is all very well to talk glibly of the ultimate adaptation of 
labour to altered conditions of demand, but the adaptation is imperfect, 
even when fashion refrains from deserting an industry altogether, and 
only singles out a special branch for its capricious favour. It is 
undoubtedly easier for a maker of Valenciennes lace to take to the 
making of Brussels lace than it would be for a housemaid or a nail 
and chain maker. The kfil-glove machinists could turn more easily 
to the Astrachan branch of the glove trade than the maker of lace 
mitts to gloving. Costume hands can go in for mantle work with 
less effort than coidd the artificial florists. 

» r 

But though this sort of adaptation is easier it is not easy. The 
process of adaptation— i.e, taking up th6 wprk wliich is most in 
demand and most like one’s own—requires time 5 and time is just 
'whiat fiwhion does not grant. The adaptation painfully and labo¬ 
riously efiected, away it flits, leaving behind the stern necessity for 
a fresh.adaptation. 

' ., fiteorge Thompson, of Woodhouse Mills, Huddersfield. 
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When one realises all the physical and mental suffering involved 
in being out of work, one cm understand why Ben Tillett and Tom 
Mann are found urging the recpgnition of spme kind of communal 
responsibility, making provision for those who are dislodged from 
their ordinary'occupations by changes of fashion. To do away with 
the tyranny of fashion would, however, be the more desirable con¬ 
summation. 

Dead Season and Overtime 

Irregularity of work—that is to say, "periods of exhausting and 
excessive toil alternating with periods of demoralising and profitless 
idleness—must also be laid to the account of fashion's variations. 

Said Mr. Jonathan Peate, giving evidence before the Labour 
Commission;— 

The fickleness of taste and the perpetual occurrence of new demands which 
cannot be foreseen have made it impossible to distribute the work more easily. 
The demand for certain classes of goods at fixed periods has ceased altogether. It 
is now only safe to manufacture to order. To create a stock of goods is most 
foolhardy. 


Fashion makes Commodities Dearer 

But it may be urged that the displacement of labour which so 
invariably accompanies sudden changes of fashion must not be held 
to justify us in condemning fashion, since inventions which no 
sensible person would wish to check are attended in their first stages 
by precisely the same phenomenon. 

Inventions, however, increase the sum total of production, fashion 
does not. It simply changes the proportion in which the con¬ 
stituents of the sum total of production stand to each other. 
Inventions cheapen, fashion makes things dearer. 

True, as Eoscher points out, the vast demand which fashion 
brings into play is favourable to enterprise on a large- scale and to all 
the economy in production which the factory system entails. But, 
on the other hand, fashion and its caprices have to be reckoned 
with, and the whole advantage of economy in production may be 
swallowed up by the vicissitudes which attend the getting off of the 
finished products. 

All the probable lose incidefatal on an adverse change of fashion 
has to be allowed for (not only by the producer, but by the dis¬ 
tributor) in th^ price of the product. If goods are heavy—that 
is to say, do not commend themselves to the buyers of large firms— 
manufacturers put to the greatest straits to minimise their 
loss. 

- t 

Sudden changes of fashion (writes a partner in the great- Saltaire alpaca 
manufacture) are, as you may imagine, a source of annoyance to all manufacturers, 
and, in ca^es where the raw material already provided, or the goods already made 
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do 90t in any way meet the new'requirement?, or the machinery already in band 
is not adapted to the new fashions, then there is an almost inevitable loss. 

Asked further how big firms strove to avert such loss, he answered: 

We have not, as you may surmise, quite the same remedy as have the large 
retail houses with their winter and summer sales. When change of feshion has 
thrown on our hands a lot of raw material we, in some cases, sell it in that state, 
if we can see our way to do so without great loss; in other cases we work up the 
material mixed with other wools, or substitute another kind of warp, or alter the 
make of the cloth or the style of finish, so as to approximate as near as possible 
to the exigencies of the moment. In other words, we do the best we can in each 
individual case. 

But sometimes no best is possible. When the Princess May’s 
engagement to the Duke of Clarence was first announced, manufac¬ 
turers at once set to work to introduce May blossom into all their 
season materials. Large quantities of mousselines de laine and 
brocades were brought out, with a pattern of white May running 
over them. The sad death of the Prince gave an ill-omened cha¬ 
racter to such goods, and it taxed all the resources of the dealers to 
dispose of them. 


Difficulty of Minimising Loss 


Now in cases of this kind, where the value of goods is partially 
destroyed without the goods themselves suflFering the least change 
of form, attempts are often made to foist them on the provinces. 
In Paris there are houses which buy up everything as it begins to 
go out of fashion, and then send it into the provinces and to 
foreign parts!“ But, as I was assured by a courteous represen¬ 
tative of Messrs. Debenham’s firm, this mode of minimising loss is 
leas effectual than it was. Fashion papers, to say nothing of detailed 
journalistic descriptions of the toilettes of fashionable personages, 
keep provincials wide awake. Australia, it is true, takes after¬ 
season goods (their midwinter being the time of our midsummer), 
but she will accept nothing that has not gone off well here. If the 
price of goods did not on the whole cover these inevitable losses 
occasioned by fashion, it would cease to be' profitable to manu¬ 
facture. 

In the same waj^ the retailer, in fixing his price, has to cover the 
contingency of haAung to sell off his unsold stocks at those mnter 
and summer sales which of late years have becomd stfch A feature 
in ret^ transactions.'* The first loss is the least loss is the 


A \ 




of PoUHcal (Rofldber), vol. ii 188.^ 

Ihfli sahMf aro ceasing to answer their purpose of parryipg^Off sprplas stocks in 
propcnt^a <UI thp oircxunstances of modem industry mak^ It more vital for the 
mercha^ to lid of them. Purchasers prefer to pay more M ^ods^ Or buy inferior 
qnaliUes and the foshion. 
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experience of firms like Debenham's, Marshall and Snelgrove's, &c,, 
and they will not pay rent for unsaleable articles, but clear oflf things 
at any sacrifice. 

The Pattern System 

The immense development of the pattern-publishing system, 
rendering it easy for the public to successfully assimilate new fashion 
in about the space of six months, is another cause which makes for 
instability. Butterick’s patterns circulate hugely in America, England, 
and the Colonies, this firm having 175 agencies, mostly amongst 
drapers, and an organ with a monthly circulation of 500,000. At 
first the policy of the firm was simply to follow fashion, but now it 
is endeavouring to lead fashion, and it is barely possible that within 
certain limits it will realise this ambition. When it does, however, 
fashion will tend to become more stable again, the differentiating 
impulse being forced then to find its satisfaction in excellence of 
quality rather than in any originality of style. 

Fashion’s Eeversioners 

Many people try to show that if the operation of fashion enhances 
for one set of purchasers the prices of all goods subject to fluctuations 
through fashion, it at the same time lowers the price of these goods 
at a subsequent period for another class of purchasers. Goods are 
bought at sales at prices out of all proportion to their original cost, so 
those who buy them must gain. 

This, however, is a very debateable point. Every woman’s ex¬ 
perience tells her that dresses and stuffs are bought on these occasions 
simply because they are cheap, and not because the purchaser really 
needs them. Now, it was a wise saying of our grandmothers, that 
‘however little you may pay for a thing, if you don’t want it, it is 
always dear.’ 

Again,^though poor relations and needy hangers-on may obtain 
the reversion of garments of a cut and quality far superior to those 
which their own means would purchase, we must set against this 
gain the loss which they in their turn suffer when they too have to 
discard what fashion no longer allows even them to wear. So true 
is it that ‘the fashion wears out more apparel thamthe man.’ 

Unless we are prepared to say that every chan|^ in the distribu¬ 
tion of, wealth, no. matter how brought about, is admirable, we must 
concede that the cheapening of goods through their going out of 
fashion is no more an advantage to the country than is the cheapen¬ 
ing of works of art during a time of oommereial depression, ^me 
individuals grin what other individuals lose, but the nation is not 
benefited. Indeed, if the depression be continued long enough to 
check artistic effort it loses. 
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Does Fashion stimulate and elevate Peoduction ? 

r ' 

Not content with denying that fashion means loss to the com¬ 
munity, there are individuals who will boldly declare that it means gain. 

MUliners, dressmakers, tailors, haberdashers, florists, hairdressers, 
&c .—retail firms generally dealing in fashion-regulated commodities— 
unite in saying that fashion is the very life of trade. They will tell 
you that the power to produce is more than production, and that it is 
this power which fashion fosters. They will add that through fashion 
are evolved various qualities economically valuable to the community 
—versatility, ingenuity, skill, resource, taste, and I know not what 
beside.^® There is a measure of truth in this, but the necessity of 
evolving these qualities in this one way is not so apparent. 

As Mrs. Bryant (B.So.) pointed out when the subject was recently 
under ^iscussion:— 

Any advantages of this kind secured hy change of fashion or variation of style 
in time could be secured in much greater degree and with better artistic effect in 
consumption by more variety of style in space^ each woman trying to wear that 
which suited her best. Tf a more serious attempt at genuine artistic effect in dress 
were made by us all, dress would be much more closely adapted to individual 
variation of physique, and* this would create at all times a great demand on the 
inventive powers of those engaged in the manufacture of dress. 

Apart from any realisation of Mrs. Bryant’s ideal, however, I am 
of opinion that the ordinary and natural changes caused by seasonal 
fluctuations, national catastrophes, new inventions, and general pro- . 
gress, would suffice to develop and utilise all the versatility and 
alertness necessary for staple production on the best lines.^^ 

I incline to the belief that fashion does not so much develop 
these qualities in the nation at large as it does in a limited number 
of individuals. 

Professor Marshall’s ideal manufacturer, we know (if he makes 
goods not to meet special orders but for the general market), must 
combine in his one person all the qualities needful for an organiser 
of labour—natural leader of men—with all those other qualities 
which are essential to a merchant, to a caterer for the public. Thanks 
to the ceaseless changes of fashion, a tendency is exhibiting itself to ' 
separate more and more these functions, and to evolve a class of men 
who are not necessarily capable of organising labour at alb wfio, 
as Professor Marj^U puts it, have a power of forecasting the broad 
movements of production and consumption. 

” Against this we must balance the absolute waste involvod in the demonetisation, 
so to speak, of skill acquired by long-continued exercise in a , given direction. A 
tai^r lamented to me that hardly had he left qif spoiling material and learnt howto 
cot out a lady's long jacket bodice than these bodices ceased to be fashionable and 
his new skill became useless. 

Sateen was brought out during a period of national depression, and much 
lessened the general distress at Fre:>ton. 
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To such men, fashion is fimitful in opportunities. Like all experts, 
however, they justify their existence by artificiaUy multiplying the 
occasions for their services, and, not content with |ucce^sfully feeling 
the pulse of popular caprice, they set themselves to make it beat as 
they themselves determine. They no longer forecast, they to"a cer¬ 
tain extent create fashion. Bitter are the complaints brought by 
manufacturers against these men. 

‘Their existence depends upon fomenting discontent in the 
minds of the purchaser,’ says one manufacturer. He himself wiU leave 
to the competitive manufacturer the ‘ pandering to the cupidity of 
merchants and tailors/ 

This class of experts, who begin by being buyers and end by 
being powers, do for fashions what Eeuter’s Telegraph Agency does 
for news. All the fabrics and designs of pre-eminent manufacturers 
and artiste en modes got ready for the coming season are con^uni- 
cated to other manufacturers, who proceed to reproduce them in 
cheaper form for a lower stratum of consumer. 

Grooving Instability of Fashion 

The existence of the class already alluded to is one of the circum¬ 
stances which must tend to make fashion ever less and less stable.** 

But another cause tending to increase the changes of fashion is 
the immense cheapening of all products consumed by the masses. 
As Roscher points out, fashion was still relatively stable in the Middle 
Ages because articles of wearing apparel were proportionately dearer 
than they are to-day. Joinville wore a garment bequeathed to him 
by his father and mother; and in Persia shawls are frequently 
inherited through many generations. 

Fashion, indeed, never gets the same hold upon luxuries of a very 
costly kind. Take Cashmere shawls, for instance, where one of the 
finer sorts will employ the labour of three men for a whole year. 
Look again at carpets. Really good reproductions from the best 
Oriental sources, vi^s. original rugs and carpets, most of them centuries 
old, are subject to few fluctuations in demand. For the same reason, 
sealskin jackets change their shape less frequently than cloth. 

Fashion nowadays affects those things most which by reason of 
their price are within the reach of the largest numbers. In this 
connection the influence of the sewing machine must not be over¬ 
looked. This has increased immeasurably the ins^bility of fashion. 
Before cheap stuffs were not worth making up, but, the labour of 
sewing having been lessened, cheap fabrics are in constant demand. 

, Summary 

There is nothing elevated or laudable in the psychological basis of 
fashion which can compensate for the evils accompanying its pro- 

Cf. Qiiioherat, EUtovre du Costmie» 
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gress. Fashion is just the outcome of an ignoble desire to flaunt 
(real or simulated) superiority in the eyes of the world. Fashionable 
people are even paore anxious nowadays to be unlike those they 
consider, beneath them than to be like those they consider above 
them... The more modem civilisation enables the imitating many to 
quickly assimilate the garb and customs of the differentiating few, 
the more frequent must the changes of fashion be, till at length 
the very extent of the evil calls forth a remedy. 

|t is possible this remedy may be on the lines of Mrs. Bryant’s 
suggestion. Or it may be a national, if not an international, garb 
will be evolved, which will get stereotyped like the coat, trousers, and 
high hat of the nineteenth-century man. It must be remembered 
that until the fourteenth century men were even more the slaves of 
fashion than women, and many a Claudio would lie ‘ ten nights 
awak^j^carving the fashion of a new doublet.’ 

But whether reforms are possible or not, the first step towards 
reform is a clear vision of things as they are. It is impossible to 
maintain that aesthetics have much to do with fashion. It is im¬ 
possible likewise to cheat ourselves into believing that incessantly 
changing fashions are good for trade. So far as the working classes 
are concerned, the displacement of labour induced by waning 
fashion does them more harm than increased employment due to 
developing fashion does good. As to manufacturers, they are 
hampered in their operations, production becoming more speculative 
every day. As to consumers, they have to pay higher prices for all 
products subject to fashion’s influence, while the diversion of their 
time and thought to trivial matters of dress is also an economic loss 
to the community. The only gainers are a limited class of experts 
and dealers. All the economically valuable qualities said to be 
developed by the necessity fashion imposes of ‘ keeping on the alert ’ 
can be developed by the ordinary and inevitable crisis through which 
staple production passes, and could be better secured by a greater 
variety in dress at any given time. ,, 

Ada Heather Bigg. 

Cf. Miss Hill, History of British Costume. 
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THREE WEEKS IN SAMOA 

(CONCLUDED) 

II. Natives and Missionaiues 

The Samoans among tteir many merits do not number industry; arid, 
indeed, it is difficult to see why they should exert themselves to work 
hard when Nature has placed all the food and clothing which they 
need ready to their hands. 'Bread-fruit trees, taros, yams, and 
bananas repay the minimum of trouble expended on their cultivation, 
fish abound in the lagoons and pigeons in the woods, while pigs are 
easily reared near the houses. As far as I could ascertain, one day 
in the week spent in working the plantations, and another in fishing, 
would nearly, if not quite, provide the food of the family. As to 
clothing, the women have hitherto manufactured the tapa already 
mentioned, and a garland of flowers round the neck, with a girdle of 
the long red and brown ti-leaves hanging gracefully above the tapa 
lava-lava, formed a costume which left nothing to be desired. The 
men were neatly tattooed from waist to knee in a close pattern, so that 
they almost appeared to be wearing tight black breeches. Both 
sexes rub themselves with cocoanut-oil, and often have their names 
tattooed on their arms, but they do not, like the Maoris, disfigure their 
faces with tattoo m?^rks. They are very clean people, constantly bath¬ 
ing and changing their clothes, while they cover their heads with 
lime, both to cleanse the hair and to produce the light-reddish shade 
which is fashionable amongst them. 

Unforfiinately, whatever be the blessings of civilisation, it cer¬ 
tainly introduces new wants in its train, and the women in and near 
Apia have adopted long straight cotton gowns, something like round 
pinafores, edged with little flounces, while the men indulge in white 
cotton jackets and lava-lavas. Money, too, has displaced mats as a 
medium of exchange, and all imported and manufketured goods are 
exceedingly dear. When, therefore, Samoans and half-castes associate 
with foreigners and partially assume their habits, they begin to feel 
the need of money ; this must especially be the case with those who 
have sold land to the whites, and it will be a good thing if they can 
find something to raise and sell which will not entail upon them work 
too hard and too repugnant to their nature. At i)resent they grow 
small quantities of copra and sell it to the traders, but they would 
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not dream of undertaking the hard work required from labourers on 
the plantations of the G-erman firm, who are therefore imported 
from New Ireland, the New Hebrides, and other islands, TKe firm 
claims no less thafi 135,000 acres in various lots, but a considerable 
portion of this claim is disputed. 

We visited the plantation under the management of Captain 
Hufnagel, where the manufacture of copra is carried to great perfec¬ 
tion. Copra, as is well known, is the nutty part of the cocoanut, 
dried and exported for the sake of the oil obtainable from it. The 
nut Is cut out by hand iif a series of semicircular slices; these are 
placed upon trays and put into a large oven or kiln; hot air is driven 
in below the trays, and passes out above them, drying the copin in 
its passage. That dried in the sun is not so good, and fetches an 
infei^or price. The finest copra is sliced and dried with its shell on, 
which is, of course, a longer process, so most of it is scooped out and 
the shells are used for fuel. The mass* of fibrous substance embedded 
between the shell and the outer husk is converted into small strings, 
called cinnet, and exported for manufacture into cocoanut mat¬ 
ting. 

About two hundred islanders are employed on this plantation, 
who are under contract to work for three years, and are stated to earn 
from two to five dollars a month. They are strong men and youths, 
approaching the negro woolly-haired type, and not nearly so fair or 
good-looking as Samoans. 

We noticed one Topsy-like little girl, who ran freely in and out of 
Herr Hufiiagel’s house. He told us that the mother was a New 
Ireland woman, and that, as the father belonged to another island, she 
could not take the child home with her, lest her people should kill if. 
She was therefore prepared herself to make away with it, had not 
Herr Hufnagel adopted it. He certainly appeaijs to treat his boys 
with every consideration; and though rumours of the ill-treatment 
of imported labourers on some German plantations are not wanting, 
it behoves the passing traveller to receive all such statements with 
caution. * 

British subjects cannot at present import coloured labour into 
Samoa, for the laws of the Pacific Commission forbid them as English 
to ship men from the other islands, and as residents in a foreign 
country they oannot bring in Indian coolies. They are thus heavily 
handicapped in developing any property which they mdy acquire, and 
hope that the renewed attempt of the Queensland Gbvehiment, if 
successful, may prove to the Home authorities that the engagement 
aiid transport of islanders can be permitted, mid^prej>er regulations, 
without detriment to the native and with advantage to British 

great in botanical experiment, and has a pretty 
gaiden> t^]^, m addition to the usud brilliant flora of the island, 
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such as the hibiscus, the allamanda, the oleander, and the creeping 
hoya, with its waxy white flowers, he tries to cultivate shrubs and 
plants of various desariptions, Boses do not succeed in Samoa; they 
dwindle down till they look almost like double daisies.' Grapes can 
be grown, but wine is not made. 

Samoans care no more for pastoral than for agricultural pursuits; 
either from mismanagement or because soil and climate are unsuitable, 
no sheep, and but few cows and oxen, are reared on the island. Horses 
are neither numerous nor in very good condition, though as roads are 
multiplied they may be expected to become more plentiful. The real 
joys of the Samoan are dancing, singing, and making e35)editions, 
called malangas, from village to village in boats or canoes. Men, 
women, and children set out together to visit their acquaintanoe In 
other parts of the islands, and are received with unbounded hospitality. 
As they row through the tranquil lagoon one of .the jmrty begms a 
song, and all join in chorus, either recounting some tale of bygone 
love or war, or improvising a greeting to. the stranger or a metrical 
comment on the topics of the day, Nothing is more reposeful than 
the mingled voices, to which the rowers keep time with their paddles 
or their oars, nor can anything be more cheerful than the aspect of 
the laden boats, whose occupants seem never to have known, or to 
have utterly forgotten, care. 

Among our pleasantest malangas was one which we made to Lufi- 
lufi, the abode of Tamasese, son of the temporary monarch remem¬ 
bered as ‘ the German King/ 

In order to catch the tide on landing we had to leave Apia at 
4 A.M. Before sunrise and after sunset are, perhaps, the pleasantest 
limes on the water in the tropics, though the loveliest hour is soon 
after the sun has risen, as the colours of the tranquil sea within the 
coral barriers are then most vivid. W e arrived at Lufi-lufi before we 
were expected, and the High Chief was then absent from his house, 
so we were welcomed by his handsome wife, Vaitai, whose costume, 
besides her lava-lava, consist^ed of a long bib falling to the waist 
before and*b^hind, with a hole in the middle to admit the head. It 
was made of a number of coloured pocket-handkerchiefs not yet cut 
apart, and apparently stamped with portraits of prize-fighters. Tama¬ 
sese himself soon entered; he is a very fine young man, usually 
attired only in a white lava-lava, and when he and_ his wife seated 
themselves side by side they recalled the pre-coAventional statues 
of ancient Egyptian heroes and their wives. Tamasese is a supporter 
of Malietoa, and, like him, a follower of the London missionaries. 
Many consider him destined to play a part—^let us trust a peaceful 
one—in the evolution of Samoan political history. 

We were further introduced to his mother, to the taupau, or village 
maiden, and to a young OoUsin or adopted daqghter; and later on we 
made the acquaintance of two other, charming young ladies, who 
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seemed to belong to the family, though we failed to grasp the exact 
lelationship^ 

Kindred, like property, is subject to no stringent rule in Samoa. 
Communism is here carried to its utmost extent: the properly of the 
individual is the property of his tribe, with the natural result, as ds 
universally acknowledged, that the industrious work for the benefit 
of the lazy. As to children, they are adopted and given away in the 
most casual manner, and if it is desired for any reason—as, for example, 
in land-claims—to ascertain the parentage of an individual, an investi¬ 
gation is generally necessary to find out, not only his nominal, but his 
real father. No one ever knows the age of a child, though ocoasionally 
a mother may be able to tell you that her boy or girl was bom before 
or after a certain war. The date of any event before the advent of 
the whites, recorded by tradition, is an absolutely unknown quantity. 

Latepdn the day Tamasese gave us a genuinely native entertain¬ 
ment, wherewith we were much amused. On re-entering his house 
we were crowned and garlanded with flowers, a kind of purple ever¬ 
lasting lilies and single gardenias. The gentlemen seated themselves 
on the ground, the ladies on boat-cushions with a canteen to lean 
against, and then a feast of fish, pigeons, pig, taros, and palusamr 
was spread on banana-leaves in front of us. Naturally fingers took 
the place of knives and forks, nor did our young friends Lavitiiti and 
Sailau hesitate to carve and give us portions, of food with the same 
implements. Palusami is a particularly delicious preparation, made 
6f the leaf of the taro cooked in salt water. Cocoanut milk was the 
beverage provided, but Tamasese and Vaitai were quite ready to share 
some beer which Mr. Haggard had brought with him. Food is cooked 
in an oven, which is a hole made in the ground. In the hole are 
placed stones, with plenty of wood above and below them. The wood 
is set on fire and allowed to burn till entirely consumed, by which 
time the stones are very hot. The ashes are cleared off, and the food, 
previously prepared and wrapped in banana-leaves, is then cooked on 
the stones. 

The feast was followed by a siva, or native dance. The taupau of 
a neighbouring village, specially enlisted as a first-rate dancer, with 
four girl companions, formed the ballet. The taupau wore a marvel¬ 
lous head-dress, resembling that of 'the youth who mixed the kava at 
Malie. Bound her forehead was a band of small pieces of nautilus 
shell, above towered an erect wig of human hair which had been 
bleached for months in a marsh, little looking-glasses were placed in 
front, and the whole was surmounted with a trail of red^humming- 
feathers. The effect was something between that of a mitre 
■a^ofa Persian king's crown, but part of the.straotui® fell off during 

which ensued. Behind the girls; sat three or four men, 
one^^^ vhomvcontributed the musical accompaniment by beating on 
some wrapped up in a cloth; the others assisted in the eh<ms- 
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ringing, but their part was a very subordinate one. The performance 
of the five girls in front, who were at first seated on the ground, was 
exceedingly amnsing. It consisted of a series of songs, mostly 
‘ topical/ with a great deal of actioii. The taupau generally started 
with a solo, and the others presently joined in, swaying their arms and 
bodies backwards and forwards, touching each other’s shoulders and 
moving their hands and fingers with peculiar grace. Amongst other 
things,' they related how two ladies connected with the London 
Missionary Society were about to start a girls’ boarding-school, and 
how it was desirable to send one of their* number to see what it was 
like before committing themselves as pupils. When tired of sitting 
down, two or three of them jumped up and began to act wtt-h immense 
spirit, great contortion of face, and an enjoyment so keen that it 
could not fail to tiommunicate itself to the onlookers. One series of 
gesticulations was supposed to represent ‘ German fashion ’; the 
imitation of walk and countenance was hardly complimentary to the 
supporters of the late Tamasese, but this may have been unintentional. 
Again, one girl was a wild animal, and her cpmpanion shot her; then 
we had a representation of boxing and another of cricket. Samoans 
• are inordinately fond of cricket; they would play a hundred a side, 
and spend days over matches, till these became an excuse for political 
gatherings, and were at length forbidden by Government. Though 
they appreciate a good ball, their bats are mere clubs slightly curved. 

The final dance or play with which we were favoured was given 
' by request,’ and was called the Devil and the Sick Baby, The baby, 
represented by a bundle of leaves, was nursed and lamented over by 
the mother, while the demon, making fearful faces, danced round and 
threatened to carry it away. His malicious attempts were happily 
frustrated, and all ended well. We were informed that the siva, like 
most theatrical performances, would have been much more effective 
at night; my daughter and I had, however, promised to adjourn to 
the mission-station, where we were to sleep, and were fully satisfied 
with the kind efforts made by the taupau and'her friends on our 
behalf. r 

The taupau, or village maiden, is a peculiar Samoan, institution. 
She is chosen by the old women of the village for her well-developed 
beauty, and is confided to a guard of matrons, while a warrior sleeps 
across her door to protect her. She retains this position till she 
marries or in any other way forfeits her vestal privileges. During 
her tenure of office she represents the grace and hospitality of the 
clan. It Jails to her lot to receive strangers in the falatele, or guest¬ 
house, :to lead the^ sivas, and to make the kava. She is generally 
given in marriage to the chief of another tribe, who seeks her both 
for her.personal attractioiis and for her dowry of fine mats, and to 
tbosjs splendid mothers may be attributed the physical superiority of 
the Samoan chiefs to their vas'sals. 
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Sometimes, despite all precautions, a chief contrives to tarry off 
a taupau without the usual contract and ceremony. This is con¬ 
sidered a spirited achievement, and if he can keep her three days he 
may marry her without more ado; but if she is re-captured within 
that period it is so well understood that she will have been treated 
with the respect due to a maiden that she can, unquestioned, resume 
her position as taupau, though she will probably receive a good 
beating for having connived at the elopement. She does not appear 
to have much choice as to a husband, for I was told a story of a 
taupau who, with her father, had been exiled from her native village 
for refusing to accept the bridegroom selected for her, and was 
not allowed to return until after her father^s death from a broken 
heart. . 

P<dygamy, especially among chiefs, was admitted prior to the 
arrival of the missionaries, and Samoans still incline to carry into 
jffactice the modem idea of having a new wife whenever tired of the 
old one. It seems as if the dowry of fine mats and the festivities 
consequent on the ceremony were the main inducements to this 
frequent change of bride. When the mangia, or smart young chief 
of the village, marries either a taupau or the daughter of another* 
chief, her clan must provide an ample stock of mats, which are dis¬ 
tributed amongst the kinsmen of the bridegroom, who supply in 
return plenty of pigs and other provisions wherewith to feast the 
donors of the dowry. Thus liberality on both sides is rewarded, and 
universal merry-making rejoices the hearts of a pleasure-loving race. 
Naturally, bridegroom and bride may become united in mutual affec¬ 
tion, or religious principle may induce them to keep their vows; but 
if, though nominally Christians, they are not ‘ Church members/ 
and thereby amenable to the threat of excommunication, the easy¬ 
going native views of divorce and re-marriage are apt to carry the 
day. Nor does popular disgrace necessarily attach itself to the 
divorced woman. Supposing her to be a taupau or a chiefs daughter, 
her son is probably retained as his father’s heir, while she may return 
to her own village and take up a position in the falatele ffe guardian 
of, or attendant on, the new taupau, and in due course may marry 
another man. 

In the interesting account of her own life given by my friend 
Lavlii, Mrs. Willis, a Samoan girl of high rank married to a Canadian, 
she describes very simply how at the age of fourteen she was married, 
much against the will of her own family, to a young native of a lower 
class than her own, who almost immediately afterwards, in a drunken 

tried to sell her to a white man for some money- and a &Bcifiidly 
t^i^med coat. This promising youth farther stole anumber of Bibles 
to the London Missionary, Society^ whrireupoa the young 
Wfide'i'frdrher told him : ‘ She is not yottr wife any more; 'go home 
to your jj^ple, and never Come to this side of the island again.’ 
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* Thus/ says Lavlii, ‘ we were parked, for as my father’s decision was 
positive law, his word made me a single woman again/ The father^ 
however, was wise enough, when a white man proposed for hia pretty 
daughter, to put such summary proceedings out of his own power or 
that of anyone else, and stipulated for marriage before the En^sh 
Consul. To this Mr. Willis agreed, and, like other white men, has 
found that an intelligent Samoan woman makes a dutiful and 
afifectionate wife. 

The mission-station at Lufi-lufi is in charge of the Kev. Alfred 
Came, one of the principal Wesleyan missionaries. The Wesleyans 
have over six thousand adherents in the Samoan group, the London 
missionaries about twenty-five thousand. It is rathe»a pity that 
these two bodies should divide the Protestant field; at one time it 
WES hoped that any friction would be averted by an agreement that 
the Wesleyans should undertake Fiji and Tonga, leaving the London 
missionaries—who, though avowedly unsectarian, are mainly Congrega- 
tionalists—undisturbed in Samoa, The Wesleyans assert that they 
did leave Samoa for many years, but that their disciples in the islands 
insisted on the return of their pastors ; another version of the tale is 
that, though some such agreement was made with the Wesleyans 
sent from England, when Wesleyan Home Kule was established in 
Australia, and the Pacific Missions handed over to the Church there, 
the new connexion did not abide by the contract made with the 
Mother Church. However this may be, it is gratifying to find a 
general desire not to clash in future existing among the Protestant 
bodies. 

In New Guinea each Church takes, and confines itself to, a certain 
district, while in the Pacific generally the American Missions work 
in the North, the Church of England in what is commonly called 
Melanesia, and the Wesleyan and London Missions have also well- 
defined spheres of labour. It is worthy of note that over three 
hundred Pacific islands are entirely Christian, and several of these 
are sending ottt natives as missionaries, often to savage and unhealthy 
places. 

Mr. and Mrs. Came were most hospitable, and in the afternoon 
we had a ‘talolo.’ Children from their schools, and deputations from 
neighbouring villages, came up singing to the verandah, in a series of 
processions, bringing us taros, chickens, native woodefi combs, shells, 
and such-like offerings, as tokens of good-will. The adults made 
speeches, and the children, picturesquely dressed, seated themselves 
on the ground and entertained us with songs, reminding us partly of 
Tomasese’s siva;^nd partly of the in&nt-schools of our own country. 
It ^as funny to see the merry littie light^brown infants, garlanded 
with ferns and Sowers, singing the multiplication table while tapping 
each other on the shoulder and moving their fingers, in evident 
imitatioit of the performances of their elders. 
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’ Next day we re-embarked in Jthe ‘ Apolima/ and rowed up a 
neighbouring arm of the sea so narrow as to resemble a river, with 
high wooded banks on either aide. At the end of it a fine water&U 
came tumbling over a precipice; the ^cene as it d^hed into the 
still salt water below was very impressive. We wanted to see a 
specimen of a plant said to be identical with Manila flax, and one of 
our crew, who held the exalted position of judge in his own village, 
scrambled up the steep hillside and forced his way through the 
tangled vegetation to seek it. Being unsuccessful, he was summoned 
to retxim, and without a moment’s hesitation took a header from the 
top of one of the highest rocks into the water below, which would 
have elicited thunders of applause from an Adelphi audience, I am 
sorry to say that the obligations of caste deprived us of his services 
as boatman. As judge and chief he could not carry oars or other 
gear, and the pride of possessing such a colleague did not compensate 
his companions for having to do that part of his work, so a less dis¬ 
tinguished substitute had to be inducted into his post. 

The waterfall of Falefa had, of course, its legend. The stream of 
which it was the outcome ran originally from the village of Manunu 
to Fusi on the searcoast. An old woman living at Manunu sent her 
two little girls to Fusi to fetch salt water for the purpose of making 
palusami. A man of Fusi beat them, broke their cocoanut water- 
bottles, and sent them back crying to their mother. She comforted 
them, but did not disclose her intentions respecting their assailant. 
A day or two later she sent them to Falefa on a like errand. Here 
they were met by a man called Tialevea. ‘ Come in and rest,’ he 
said; ‘ I shall soon open my oven.’ While they were resting he went 
out and caught some fish. These he fried, and opening his oven 
spread a feast before the little girls, whom he then aUowed to fill their 
■ bottles and return to their mother. Said the mother: ‘ Tialevea has 
been good to you, and he shall henceforth have a nice stream of fresh 
‘ water near his house, while the man who was unkind to you shall live 
in a swamp.’ So the course of the stream was changfed, and it runs 
to Falefa, while to this day there is a dry watercourse to Pusi and a 
swamp there. Samoans are very kind to children, though they lose 
many in infancy through mismanagement. The standard of medical 
science can ha^ly be high, since one remedy is to jump on women 


suffering from acute internal pain. The native population is said 
to be diminishing, but as no accurate census has been taken, it 
is difficult to speak with certainty on this point. The people are 


exceedingly superstitious, and universally believe in spirits, who are 
to haunt land which they have once possessed for the piir- 
p<^ of protecting it, and to mingle freely in human affAfrs. If a 
mail U ;anxious to guard a plantation against pilfei^rs, he will t^st 
leavei jWt gws li^to the shape of a fish, or into some other form, and 
stick itiUir.^n tMp^th leading to his property, invoking bn any 
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in^der a cur8e» of which the selected fetish is a symbol. This is a 
relic cf the time when th.e spirits of divinities were bdieved to inhabit 
birds, fishes, reptiles, and even shell-fish. In those days every child 
at birth >wa8 put under the care of some tutelary deity, and ever after- 
wa^s venerated the incaniation of his aitu, or particular god. He 
would eat the incarnation of another man’s god, but never in any 
way injure or show disrespect to his own. The Samoans were never 
cannibals, properly so called; though some vague traditions point to 
their having occasionally tasted the flesh,of their enemies, they have 
always expressed detestation of the practice. They were, however, 
formerly cruel in war, and even during the late disturbances they 
cut off the heads of the slain, considering them as troph^s. 

During our last malanga in Samoan seas we saw, under the effi¬ 
cient guidance of the Eev, William Clarke, a good deal of the work 
of the London missionaries, visiting their head stations at Malua and 
Leulumoenga. The settlement or college at the former place was 
founded by Dr. Turner nearly fifty years ago, and is still conducted 
much on the lines which he laid down. It consists of a nice 
house for the principal, or resident missionary, a large building which 
is used as a church and schoolroom, and a number of neat white¬ 
washed and thatched cottages standing in regular order round an 
open place or square. These are inhabited by youths, married and 
single, who are in training to become native pastors, and who mean¬ 
time support themselves, and their wives, if they have any, by cul¬ 
tivating allotted patches of yams, taros, and bananas, and also bread¬ 
fruit and cocoanut-trees. 

The Eev. John and Mrs. Marriott were our kind hosts, and the 
students, who are evidently earnest and intelligent, received us with 
all possible cordiality, bringing the usual offerings of native products, 
including tortoiseshell rings with little pieces of silver let into them, 
and chanting specially-composed songs. It appears that the esta¬ 
blishment has its poet-laureate, and the other day he entered a pro¬ 
test against an interloper who had dared to compose a song which 
met with more approval from his companions than the authorised 
compositions of the official bard. We were specially edified by the 
neat costume adopted by the neophytes when assembled in the 
schoolhouse. Each was attired in a white lava-lava and clean white 
shirt got up for the occasion, while a large proportion had further 
adorned themselves with neckties, some going so far as studs. The 
college at ^ulumoenga, conducted by the Eev. J, Hills, marks a new 
departure. It was established about two years ago for the ,purpo8e of 
educating the sons of chiefs and of teaching them English, the lingua 
fraifica of the Pacific, in hopes of fitting them for employment under 
Qovemmentand in houses ofbusineSs. This is certainly a step in the 
right direction for many reasons, one being that the authority of 
chiefs in their own villages was weakened by the fact of their being 
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lestr ureil-ed&cated than the native pastort who had passed through 
thi Iklitilna Seminary. 

The Roman Catholics, who are generally wise in their generation, 
took the initiative in teaching English, at all events to Samoan 
girls. The Protestant missionaries declined to admit natives who 
desired to learn English into schools attended by whites and half- 
castes, nor would they teach English in the native schools. Some 
native girls especially fair in colour passed themselves off as half- 
castes, and were making good progress, when, their parentage being 
discovered, they were dismissed from the school to which they had 
obtained admission. Such instances of exclusiveness caused many 
Samoans to go over to the Roman Catholic Church, and various 
girls, who afterwards became the wives of white men, were educated 
at the Convent School. The London missionaries have, however, 
recognised this weakness in their position, and, in addition to the 
Leulumoenga College, have erected near Apia a fine high school or 
college for Samoan girls of the upper-class. This I had the pleasure 
of opening before I left the island. 

To return to the boys. As we rode up to the mission-station we 
foimd them arranged in double file, dressed only in lava-lavas, 
with thick crowns and long garlands of foliage, and we were not a 
little surprised to hear them sing ‘ God Save the Queen ’ with much 
energy, and correct English accent. 

There were fifty-six Samoan boys in the College, and eight belong¬ 
ing to other islands. One of these came from a group recently 
annexed by England, and was much gratified when he learnt that he 
had become a British subject. These young chiefs were fine, active 
fellows, and, besides the customary talolo, entertained us with 
dances and athletic exercises, some of them donning gaudily-colotured 
native head-dresses, necklaces, and waistbelts for the occasion, whirl¬ 
ing clubs, inishing forward and rapidly retreating, with visible 
memories of former war-dances. 

It was quite a transformation-scene when they reappeared some 
half-hour later in the schoolroom in neat white jackets and lava-lavas, 
and underwent a highly creditable examination in reading, mental 
arithmetic, and note-singing. 

I confess that it was never without a twinge of regret that I saw 
the happy savage, whether girl or boy, tom from the mat and the oar, 
and the idle shade of the bread-fruit tree, to sit on a hard bench and 
pore over a spelling-book; but here, as elsewhere, the old order must 
yield to the new. Apart from the religious question, if white men had 
ndVCr invaded the Pacific Islands the natives might have been left 
tb^iSair own devices—to dance, sing, and lodnge. With intmvals of 
' figh^g and head-lifting, and, in some groups, of devouring the slain. 
The white man came, too often in the guise of a nthaway convict, a 
drunken sailor, or a vendor of rum, and if the missionary had not 
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been there; to e^ppl^ some ooumter-prindples capable of resisting the 
baser forms of white education, the fete of the mUder.r^s, Y(ho were 
prepared to receive anyone cleverer than thexnsdves as. a superior 
being, would indeed have been cruel. As it stands,, even those who 
perceive many weak points in the system of the missionary pioneers 
must allow that they have done good work, and that the schools 
which their successors are now establishing are simply enabling tee 
natives to hold their own with the aliens who are settling amongst 
them. Many of the present men, moreover, realise that the edicts 
by which heavy burdens, and grievous to be borne, were bound on the 
shoulders of the islanders, need relaxation, if not abolition. Ihey see, 
for example, that instead of altogether forbidding sivas, or dances, 
they would do well merely to seek to eliminate such portions of them 
as are harmful and immoral; that people, whether white or brown, 
must have amusements; and that it is better to guide, than to stimu-. 
late hypocrisy by a readiness to excommunicate which would have 
astonished a pope. 

It is rather curious that the Eoman Catholics, whose missions 
were established a few years later than those of the Protestants, 
should not have a larger following. The general estimate of about 
a seventh does not represent a very large proportion of the 
population. They have devoted priests and Sisters, and, as already 
mentioned, their schools have hitherto offered the most complete 
education available for those Samoans who desired wider know¬ 
ledge. It may be that the training in theological controversy, 
which has long formed part of the Malua curriculum, has enabled 
the native pastors to confute their opponents, and to keep their 
flocks in the Protestant fold; or it may be that the simpler doctrine 
and more congregational form of worship is congenial to the native 
mind in these islands. 

In India, the elaborate ceremonies, the images, and the mysticism, 
of the Boman Church seem to attract races whose own faith offers 
something similar. In the Navigators’ Islands, though the people 
were always disposed to reverence the unseen powers, they erected 
nothing worthy of the name of temples in their honour, upr did they 
habitu^y attempt to make other representations of them than the 
ziatural objects in which they supposed their spirits to be incarnate. 
A smaU house was allotted to sacred services in some villages, in 
oteers tee common meeting or guest house of the place served also for 
the purposes of worship. Thefts were discovered by means of oaths, 
sworu; by suspec^d persons on a consecrate^ cup, stone, or shell; and 
some similar ceremony obtains to the present day, though presumably 
modified to suit the Christian profession of the deponents. Traders 
and mfesionairics outside^the, miLnici|m>l jurisdiction of Apia still find 
it advisable.to enlist neighbouring chiefs as teeir allies, and, if they 
have cause to complain of depredations, to put the matter into their 
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hands, knowing that they will probably obtain redress through this 
trial by ordeal. 

This does not, perhaps, indicate an entirely satisfactory state of 
law and order; it is easy to understand that dual monarchy and triple 
Consular control do not always facilitate the enforcement of such 
decrees as happen to emanate from Mulinuu, the seat of government. 
Nevertheless, no serious danger to life or property seems to be ap¬ 
prehended by the foreigners, numbering, as they do, about three 
Wndred British subjects (w^^ite and half-caste), between eighty and 
ninety Germans, under twenty Americans, and a few French priests 
and Sisters. 

Space fofbids me to describe at length other attractive spots visited 
by us: the picturesque and well-ordered island of Manono, with its 
neat paths, its war-canoe decorated with shells, and the romantic 
outlying rook with a single palm-tree called ‘ The Chiefs Grave ’; or 
the strangely-formed volcanic islet, Apolima (‘ The Hollow of the 
Hand ’), a natural seagirt fortress, where an impregnable wall of rock, 
rising on every. side round a verdure-lined crater, leaves one only 
portal, barricaded by tumbling surf, which, unfortunately, prevented 
our landing, owing to the state of the tide at the hour of our visit. 
The inhabitants of Manono in time of war transported their women 
and children to this citadel, and a cord stretched across the single 
entrance would enable the weakest defenders to overturn any canoe 
in which invaders might approach to attack them. 

I must, nevertheless, recall our last long ride through a dense, 
forest, where twining branches afforded an impenetrable shade, even at 
midday, and where, in occasional clearings, fallen boughs and green¬ 
sward were alike overgrown with festoons and wreaths of convolvulus 
with immense white blossoms. We emerged at length on to an open 
space, overlooking a thickly-wooded ravine, with precipices dovra which 
fall the waters of a river in a succession of lovely cascades. One of 
these precipices, called Fapaseea, or the Sliding Rock, is thirty-five 
feet high, and on the top of this men and women seat thgmselves, 
and, balancing themselves carefully, allow the water to carry them over 
with a sudden shoot into the deep pool beneath. The native girls who 
had accompanied us in our excursion were most dexterous in this form 
of diving, and I envied them their thorough enjoyment of the plunge. 
The merriest picnic on a kind of island between the upper and lower 
cascades was followed by a ride back to Apia, if possible merrier still. 
Next day the American nlail-steamer carried us away from the en¬ 
chanted island, which, despite native feuds and white intrigues, will 
evjfireinaih in our memories as a home of genuine hospitality, and a 
land leisure, brightened with fiowers and enlivened ndth dance and 
song. 

M. E. Jbesev. 
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‘ Let me make the ballads, let who will make the laws! ’ was the cry 
of the ‘ very wise man ’ chronicled by Fletcher of Saltoun, and though 
Fiction cannot aspire in the present day to the position that was held 
by popular poetry in the Middle Ages, still it may be taken as in 
some sort its equivalent and successor. At any rate, it is of interest 
to those who care about the progress of any movement to observe 
the aspects in which it is presented by the novelists of the day, and 
with this view I propose to glance briefly over the half-dozen romances 
of the last twenty years that have dealt more or less seriously with 
the genus medical woman. 

It will of course be understood that in an article like the present 
I do not undertake any estimate of the literary value of the books 
mentioned; most of them are readable and amusing, and some deserve 
much higher praise ; but I cannot turn aside from my present object 
to go into any general review of each work on its merits; my purpose 
is to look at each as it touches on one question, and on one only. If this 
seems unfair to any of the authors, I venture to think that the fault 
lies with them and not with me, if—as is certainly the case in some 
instances—they have taken up a great social question and introduced 
it into their books, without the needful preliminary study of facts. 
Such study has almost always been felt to be a sacred duty by all the 
greatest writers, when presenting subjects of even much less importance 
to the public, in any way likely to influence their judgment or action. 

We certainly have no right to ask—and I for one am very for. 
from asking—that all sketches of medical women should be drawn 
by friendly hands * but what I do think the public have a right to 
require is that it should not be necessary to write under a portrait, 

* Ner6 Gtoovet. By Annie Thomas, London: Charlton, Tucker. 1871, 

A W&m(m*E 4 XteT* By Charles Keade, B.C.L. William Blackwood & Sons. 1877. 

Victoria ; a PiGtwrefxom tJie Period. By ^ajor-Oeneral G. G. Alexander, 
C,B. London : Samuel Tinsley & Co. 1881. 

jOr. Edith Pomnty. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 1883. 

J)r* BrdcrCiPractice. By WilliamB. Howells, Edinburgh: Bavid Douglas. 1883. 

.Doctor Zay, By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Eighth edition. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1885. 

The Dostoniane. By Henry James. Lemdon: Macmillan & Co. 1S8(>. 

Mona Maolem, Medical Student. By Graham Travers. Second Edition. William 
Blackwood tc Sons. 1893, 
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'Tius ia a lion;^-*-that sticH portiniis shon}4^ some sense tak^n 
from life; and tlmtthey should noW-Iike tne fanlous cam^Lo{:the 
German scientist—^be evolved ovcsr a study fire> from the depths of 
the author's inner consciousness. 

The first book that touched upon the question of the medical 
education of women was New Grooves, which was published in 1871, 
in the midst of the struggle for the admission of women to the Uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh. Its author put forward strongly her belief 
that ‘women ought to be iihout women when they £u:e ill'; and she 
described her heroine as hearing ‘ ever in her ears the unuttered'cry 
of her sister women, asking for leave and power to seek aid from, and 
to give aid to, one another.’ This is the more remarkable as this 
special need for medical women is hardly alluded to in most of the 
subsequent novels; but, as no representative of the class is introduced 
into the story, the book scarcely falls strictly within the scope of the 
present paper. 

The first novel that drew much attention to the subject ^as 
Charles Reade’s A WomaTi-Hater. One of its foremost characters 
is Dr. Rhoda Gale, an American, who, for some unexplained reason, 
left behind all the facilities offered in America, and came to Europe 
to study medicine. This she did first at Ziirich, then at Mont¬ 
pellier; and ultimately she is supposed to have come to Edinburgh, 
when its Medical Faculty was first partially opened to women in 1869. 
The reader first makes her acquaintance in the garden of Leicester 
Square, Vhere she appears to have been deliberately resolved to die ' 
of starvation, though she had at the time a thirty-guinea ring on 
her finger. From this fate she is rescued in dramatic fashion by the 
hero, by means of two unromantic plates of cold beef. As sobn as 
these are consumed, she enters, by Mr. Vizard’s desire, upon an 
autobiography, occupying seventy-eight pages of print; and, although 
we are told she had previously had no food whatever for two days, 
she seems perfectly equal to the effort, and none the worse for it at 
the end. In the course of this lengthy history the author 4 >uts into 
her mouth a very carefully compiled narrative of some of the most 
striking events in the course of the Edinburgh struggle, in which 
she is supposed to have taken part; and, in spite of a few minor 
errors that an outsider could hardly avoid, the chapter thus occupied 
may take and keep its place in contemporary history in virtue of its 
great general accuracy. 

Not only does Mr. Vizard rescue Dr. Gale from stamtibn, but 
he forthwith instals her as general overseer and medical officer of 
health to a country village of which he is owner and squire; and 
inoB|lKi^ciently she fulfils her vocation. Some amusing scenes are 
inhEWU^ed to illustrate the villagers’ indignation at the . thoroughness 
of researches as ‘ suspector-general of this here distriok ’; and 
she ultimate^ fhniishes the squire with a report complaining of the 
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chief evil»—to 'wit, stagnant \rater, deficient in lime and fiiU of 
animalciike; crowded cottages, with thiee generations living in one 
room; complete absence of drainage, and consequent poisoning by 
foul effluvia; and, finally, almost complete want of milk for the 
children. Appealing to him as a beneficent despot, she requires 
(and obtains) of the squire; (1) a new well 330 feet deep; (2) a 
granary to store potatoes and set free living-rooms; (3) compulsory 
cleanliness and abolition of muck-heaps; (4) a large meadow where 
four or five cows shall be kept, and their milk sold at cost price to 
the poor. 

Dr. Gale further acquits herself gallantly in various medical and 
surgical emergencies, and is constituted by another landowner, Lord 
Uxmoor, ‘ viceroy with full power ’ in his absence. He bids her 

abolish the lower orders in the only way they can be got rid of; by raising them 
in comfort, cleanliness, decency, and knowledge. 

In the last glimpse we get of her, she 

studies hard and practises a little. She is still all eyes, and notices everything, 
, • . A few mothers are coming to their senses, and sending for her to their un¬ 
married daughters. She visits, prescribes, and laughs at the law. 

For the law, at the date this book was written (1876), had not made 
the provision for medical women which was inaugurated, before the 
close of that very year, by an enabling Act, which was the beginning 
of the end of^the long male monopoly of medicine. For such legis¬ 
lation Mr. Eeade pleads well and earnestly in his closing chapter, 
that women might no longer 

be unconstitutionally juggled, under cover of law, out of their right to take their 
secret ailments to a skilled physician of their own sex, and compelled to go 
blushing, writhing, and, after all, concealing and fibbing, to a male physician. 

The sketch of Khoda Gale is altogether kindly, and is drawn with 
a good deal of power and insight; that it has at some paints a touch 
of burlesque is certainly not due to any want of goodwill on the part 
of the aut^Jior; for, to a woman’s eye, this defect seems common to 
the great majority of Mr. Readers female characters, in most, if not 
all, of his books. 

The author of Dr. Edith Bomney appears to be in sympathy 
with the desire of women for larger spheres of employment, as he (or 
she) makes the heroine say, as the final ofttcome of her experience, 

I cannot see the terrible risks you speak of, iu chan^g the inactive, pui^selesB 
conditions, of women’s lives to those of honoured usefulness and self-respect. 

It is therefenre the greater pity that it is hpurdly possible to take 
the book as ei serious contribution to the question, as all the con¬ 
ditions pre-suppoaed are so utterly foreign to those of everyday life and 
experience^ tl^i if they prevailed at all, we feel that it must have 
bemupon another planet. , Edith Romney, by the chronology of the 
book,* and its, date of publication, must have obtained her six 
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education in Paris in the course of the ’seyentiesi when the 
struggle for the medical education of women was at its hottest in 
this country, and when sh^ must have had, as fellow-students in 
Paris, some of the women driven from Edinburgh. Yet she tells a 
dear friend that she ‘had no idea of the talk and clamour there 
could be about such a simple thing ’; and the said idea appears only 
to have dawned upon her after two years of phenomenally successful 
practice, in the course of which she seems in a mysterious manner 
to have appropriated the whole female clientUe of one medical 
man, while leaving untouched those of several others in the town. 
All the inhabitants with whom we are brought in contact suffer 
bom an abnormal amount of illness, for some doctor or other seems 
never absent from their houses. Mysteriously as her success had 
come, with equal celerity it passed away. Her worsted rival intro¬ 
duces into the town a bachelor of thirty-five, who has apparently 
spent all the years since his graduation in ‘ seeing the world all 
round,’ and who, having thus given himself every opportunity to 
forget all he had ever learnt, has only to settle down in Wanningster 
in order to deprive Dr. Eomney within six months of all her patients, 
and to plunge her, for no apparent reason, from the height of fashion 
to the depth of neglect. It is not implied that this rapid transfor¬ 
mation scene occurred in consequence of any failure on her part; on 
the contrary, her qualifications are lauded again and again; though 
the author does not seem aware that when he makes a,doctor sit up 
for two successive nights, and then, as a preface to an exhausting' 
day, refuse all breakfast but a cup of tea, he does not suggest the 
ideal of medical wisdom to his readers. Briefly speaking, Dr. Edith 
Bomney is presented to us as a fascinating and high-souled woman, 
who has lived most of her Ufe on some astral plane, ill-fitting her 
for the ordinary buffets of life. A hiss from a drunken greengrocer 
‘ transfixes ’ her in an ‘ abstraction of scorching suffering ’; and this, 
and a few similar incidents, suffice to bring on the time-honoured 
deu8 ex machind of brain-fever, in which her life undergoes its 
final transformation. The successful rival, who had had apparently 
no sense of masculine chivalry towards an unseen woman, nor of 
professional fairness towards a fellow-practitioner, had fallen a hapless 
victim to her good looks the first moment he saw her, and wa? 
from that time bent on bfeaking loose from all previous ties that 
might have hindered the characteristic dinouement of the book—a 
marriage between the victor and the vanquished. 

In Dr, Victoria, although the medical woman gives her napie to 
the 1 book, she is, in fact, by no means the centre of the soniewhat 
com{^cated plot, and her education and subsequent practice, come in 
rath^ 6)3 interludes than as primary parts of the story. The sketch 
is evwenriy made by a writer who knows nothing of the daily details 
of medical study or practice, but who has thoroughly apprehended 
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the right of women to select their own life-work, and has also realised 
the possibility tliat, as ^edical students, they may find themselves 
unexpect^y rew^ded by glimpses into tte mysteries of. life, and 
the very beautiful physiological processes and transformations of 
which they had previously been quite ignorant. The heroine 
commences with the time-honoured ‘disappointment/ which most 
masculine minds seem to consider the essential preliminary to the 
study of medicine by a woman,—appears first in the narrative in the 
rather phenomenal act of arresting forcibly a pair of powerful horses 
in Hyde Park, pursues her studies at Zifrich, makes a specialty of 
ophthalmology, and crowns herself with laurels by a successful ‘ series 
of operations ’ in a case of congenital blindness. It is clear that the 
sympathies of the author are with his heroine throughout, and tljat 
he desires to emphasize the infinite superiority of her life to the 
fashionable bilt loveless marriage with which he contrasts it; but 
the sketch, though altogether friendly, is so dimly indicated that it 
gives little scope for further observation. 

In Dt, Brem^s Practice we have, on the other hand, a spirited 
and carefully worked up study of just the kind of woman who never - 
ought to have undertaken a medical career. Starting with the same 
inevitable ‘ disappointment,’ she studies homoeopathy at New York, 
and emerges on the reader’s view when her practice comprises one 
solitary patient, with whom, in point of fact, it begins and ends. 
With an apparently extremely inadequate education, which yet cost 
her ‘ more than the usual suffering,’ she begins her career with a 
hopelessly intractable and irrational patient, while at the same time 
she is saddled with a mother who 

once kept a very vigilant conscience for herself, but after making her life unhappy 
with it for some threescore years, now applied it entirely to the exasperation and 
condemnation of others, 

and pre-eminently ‘devoted it to fretting a New England girl's 
naturally morbid sense of duty in her daughter/ Even the mother 

was doubtless deceived by that show of calm which sometimes deceived Grace 
herself, who, in tutoring her soul to bear what it had to bear, mistook her tense 
eifort for spiritual repose, and scarcely realised through her tingling nerves the 
strain she was undergoing. 

# 

Need, anyone wonder that the result was total professional collapse ? 

As soon as Dr. Breen suspected that her patient was suffering 
from pneumonia—with which malady apparently no hospital experi¬ 
ence had familiarized her—and that the said patient had not un¬ 
bounded confidence in her medical skill, she (the doctor) fled at 
once to the nearest medical man, and (on his declining to consult 
with a hbinceopath) threw the case utterly into his hands \ with the 
fortunate result that the patient recovered, and that she herself 
escaped a not improbable att^k of melancholia. 
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Interesting, and even beautiful, as the character of Grace fireen 
is^ in certain aspects, it is assuredly not one likely to succeed in 
medical practice; and it is impossible to fed anything but sensa¬ 
tion of relief when the heroine takes refuge from her troubles in 
matrimony, and tempts the fates no more, except in the * benevolent 
use of her skill ’ (eked out, it is to be hoped, by something more 
reliable), * under the shelter of her husband’s name/ That such a 
character and such a history are possible, no one probably will dis¬ 
pute; but those who know even a few of the hundreds of hard- 

♦ 

headed, cool, and capable medical women of America can hardly 
avoid regret that it was not one of these that was taken as the type 
to be portrayed on Mr, Howells’s picturesque canvas; though from 
an artistic point of view it is easy enough to see why the exceptional 
figure was selected, and why the colours employed were those which 
he has chosen. ^ 

I do not know whether Dr. Zay was written as a practical protest 
against Dr. Breen^a Practice, but it would be difficult to conceive a 
greater contrast than is presented by the heroines in the two books. 
If Dr, Breen was exceptionally weak and morbid, Dr. Zay is alm ost, 
pretematurally robust and healthy, in mind and body; and the 
amount of work she gets through without perceptible effort, and 
without loss of physical beauty and bloom, is enough to excite envy 
in the minds of most practitioners of either sex. It seems to make 
little difference to her whether she spends a night in her bed or on 
professional duty; she has three separate ‘office hours’—at 8 a.m., 
at noon, and in the evening—and, in addition to all this, we hear 
casually that she has ‘ thirty-two calls ’ to make one afternoon in a 
widely scattered district. In the course of an epidemic we are told 
that 

ihe gave out of herself as if she enjoyed the life everlasting before her time. 
She had bread to eat that he knew not of. He could not think of her as dejected, 
XL need, anhungered. Her splendid health was like a god to her. She leaned on 
^er own physical strength as another woman might lean upon a man’s. She had 
:h6 repose of her full mental activity. She had her dangerous and sapred feminine 
nerve under magnificent training. It was her servant, not her tyrant; her wealth, 
not her poverty; the source of her p 9 wer, not the exponent of her weakness, . . . 
She was the ^dolon of glorious health. Every free motion of her happy head and 
body was superb. She seemed to radiate health, as if she had too much for her 
own use, and to spare for half the pining world. She.had the mysterious odic 
force of the healer, which is above science, and beyond experience, and bel^nd 

* ' 

y It is at least interesting to note that the sketeh just quoted 
DO^es firom a woman’s pen,.while the previous type was drawn by a 
tnan^ and it is probably due to the same feet th^'we are ih this 
esiSerifiaared, the traditional ‘disappointment,’ and tkat th^ cause of 
Dr. ‘study and practice is given as it is in the follawing 
passage:—; 
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*I Iiad learned how terrible is the need of a woman by women in country towns. 
One does not forget such things^ who ever understands them. There is refinement, 
and suffering, and waste of iielicate life enough, in these desolate places, to fill a 
circle of the Infeihm. You do not ImowT she said, with rare inipetuousness, 

^ No on« knows, Mr. Yorke, but the woman-healer,’ * What led you to see it P 
how came you to want to see it P ’ he asked reverently. ‘ How came you, to make 
such a sacrifice of yourself P — such a young bright life as yours I I cannot UQder- 
stand it/ She did not answer him at once, and when he raised bis eyes he per-, 
ceived that her own swam with sudden tears. She held'them back royally, 
commanded herself, and answered in a very low voice : ' It was owing to—my 
mother. She had a painful illness. There were only we two, I took care of her 
through it alL . . , She was greatly comforted daring a part of her illness by the 
.services of a woman doctor in Boston. There was one when we were in Paris, 
too, who helped her, 1 said, When she is gone I will do as much for some one 
else’s mother.’ 

% 

The sketch of Dr. Zay is a beautiful one, and the public appre¬ 
ciation of it is shown by the fact that the copy that lies before me 
is of the eighth edition. I doubt, however, whether any medical 
reader can peruse it without some sense of unreality—due in part to 
the too shadowless perfection of the heroine, and in part to the 
author’s want of familiarity with the details of medical practice, th^ 
references to which are very numerous. This want, however, she 
shares with all the other previous writers, many of whom, indeed, 
show it much more markedly. It is a curious thing that, while in 
the present day I suppose no home-staying inhabitant of Central 
Europe would undertake to write a naval romance, few people seem 
to have any hesitation in evolving from their inner consciousness 
the daily facts of such a remarkably technical profession as medicine, 
and the results to medical readers are consequently somewhat 
bewildering. 

This difficulty is almost entirely avoided by Mr. James in the 
next book I have to mention— The Bostonians —for little or no 
technical detail is attempted, and yet we have presented to us, as 
one of the secondary characters, a young medical woman who is 
sketched with what seems to me a masterly hand. For almost the 
first time^e feel that we are standing face to face with a real person, 
whom we might have met in the street any day, and whose cha¬ 
racteristics are genuine and consistent from first to last- I)r. IHary J. 
Prance was 

a plain, square young woman, with short hair and an eyeglass; she looked about 
her with a kind of near-sighted deprecation, and seemed to hope that she would 

not be expected to generate in any way. 

( 

I 

ll^en <juestidne4 opinions, 

'Mei]L and women ore all the same to me,’ Br. iSrance remarked, 'I 4on’t see 
any difference. There is room for improvement id both sexes.’ 

^6' Uttle lady wks tough and technical; she evidently didn’t care fi>r great, 
tnovmnents ; . the time hadn’t ^cc^e when a. lady doctor was sent for by a 

gentleman, and she hoped it never would. 
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When asked her opinion of a young lady likely to make a sensation 
on'the platform— 

Yes, she was pretty-appearing; but there was a certain indication of antemia, 
and Dr. Franca would be surprised if she didn’t eat too much candy. 

Another touch is good— 

* Good-night, doctor,’ he replied, * you haven’t told me, after all, yottr opinion of 
the capacity of the ladies.’ ‘ Capacity for what P ’ said Dr. Prance. ’ 'They’ve got 
a capacity for making people waste time. All I know is that I don’t want any 
one to tell nie what a lady can do,’ and she edged away from him softly, as if 
she had been traversing a hospilhl ward, and presently he saw her reach the door, 
which had remained open. She stood there a moment, turning over the whole 
assembly a glance like the flash of a watchman’s bull’s-eye, and then quickly 
passed on. liansom could see that she was impatient of the general question, and 
bored with being reminded, even for the sake of her rights,' that she was a woman— 
a detail she was in the habit of forgetting, having as many rights as she had time 
for. It was certain that, whatever might become of the movement at large, Dr. 
France’s own little revolution was a success. 

I venture to think that such vivid touches as these present a far 
more living personality, and enable medical readers to imagine more 
Isorrectly even the standard of professional ability implied, than a 
mass of partially understood details which are sure to be vitiated 
by errors, and which provoke criticism from their manifest xm- 
reality. 

The preceding books, present the medical woman from almost 
every point of view, and suggest her capacity or incapacity, success 
or feilure, according to the preconceived ideas of their authors.^ 
They, however, have this in common—they are all manifestly written 
from the outside. It is, I think, inconceivable that any one of them 
could have been penned by a medical student or practitioner— 
excepting possibly the last—but this, as I have already said, avoids 
all professional details, in a way hardly compatible with such 
authorship. 

At last, however, we come to a novel which is as manifestly 
written from the inside. Moim Maclean^ Med/ical Student^ is no 
mere ‘ novel with a purpose,’ and indeed the medical element in it 
is kept strictly subordinate to the development of the story and the 
play of the characters introduced into it. It may perhaps be a dis¬ 
appointment to some realistic reader, with a taste for horrors, to find 
that the chapter entitled ‘The Dissecting Eoom’ introduces him to 

* 1 had thought that a novel just published— A Medicine Lady —might supply 
anoth^ illustration of my theme, but I find on examination that no' medical woman 
app^s e3;cept in the title of the book, and that the heroine's only claixp^ to the appel¬ 
lation lies in the fact that she, as a widow (wholly witho.ut m^ic^ eduot^tiop), carries 
out to feme extent in practice a system, resembllhg tliat of itboh, which her husband, 

physician, had only partially elaborated: The iook, thes^fbre, 
^ /;jportrait wldub 1 can add to my gallery, althonj^h the woman-ipio^ 
a Striking and effective foil to some of the typps considered-in this 

naner. 
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nothing more dreadful than a sparkling conversation between a bevy 
of students, who have by no means lost their love of gossip, although 
the subject of a joke may be profeasionally mixed up with the 
mysteries of ‘ Scarpa’s triangle/ The heroine, Mona Maclean, is a 
young woman of about five-and-twenty, of excellent.heredity (yeoman 
on one side, aristocratic on the other), thoroughly healthy in mind 
and body; who loves her medical studies with all her heart and soul, 
and can give a reason for the faith that is in her on occasion, but 
who will also ask the reader to accompany ^er up break-neck moun¬ 
tains in Norway; will ‘ walk twenty miles any day ’ to hear the overture 

from Tannhiiimr] rejoices in shops and shop-windows; likes ‘pretty 

bonnets and tea-gowns and laces and note-paper, and every kind of 
arrant frivolity and bagatelle,’and enjoys her day’s excursion to St. Rules 
doubly because she is arrayed in ‘ a gavotte in cream and gold.’ 

There is plenty in the book to interest those who care nothing 
about medical women, but I think that no doctor of either sex can 
read the conversations relating to medical education, and especially 
to physiology, or the scenes in the consulting-room or by the bed¬ 
side, or the remarkable * Clinical Report,’ which has a chapter to 
itself, without feeling sure that the pen is held by a brother, or 
sister, of the healing art, and one who loves his or her profession. 
From inteimal evidence it seems probable that the author, Graham 
Travers, was educated at the London School of Medicine for Women, 
and graduated at the University of London; but, be this as it may, 
the professional touch is unmistakable. 

With the plot (which, by-tlie-bye, is the weakest part of the book) 
I have nothing to do ; nor can I say anything of the non-medical 
characters, though delightful old Auntie Bell is a sore temptation, 
with her racy Scotch and her quaint humour; here, as elsewhere, I 
cqn deal only with the genus medical woman, of whom, indeed, we 
have for the first time several types in one book. The heroine is a 
finely worked-out study. Description of her there is little or none, 
but we find her placed in one situation after another, in each of 
which a characteristic touch is elicited, with a skill that reminds one 
of George Eliot, till the woman stands before us absolutely alive, 
and with as distinctive idiosyncrasies as any friend of our own. The 
author has taken, as I say, a healthy young woman in the freshness 
and enthusiasm of early womanhood, of a type, in spite of les dSfmiis 
de aes qualiUa^ peculiarly fitted to enjoy and to do justice to medical 
study, and has shown with rare conscientiousness and fidelity to 
nature the way in .which the various parts of her studies affect her, 
and influence her general character. The story brings out with 
satisfactory clearness how ‘the power of ministration in her* en¬ 
hances her thorough womanliness—makes her feel * responsible in 
a greater or less degree for every girl with whom she comes in con¬ 
tact’-—-fills her with thankfulness when, in the beautiful scene in 
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Baacutoun Wood, she can come to the respue of.a 'singed:human 
( butterfly -’—and sends her hack with renewed eagerness to her studies 
• when she finds herself hapless in the depths .of the country l^ore- a 
case of fatal illness. 

' Thank God, I am going back to work,’ she thought, as she hastened home. 

* 1 want to learn all that one human being can. It is awful to be buried alive in 
the coffin of one’s own ignorance and helplessness I * 

ft 

It may be of interest to quote a passage wherein Mona seeks to 
justify her life and calling, in response to a challenge from an accom¬ 
plished man of the world : 

^ You must be becoming hard and blunted ? ’ llo looked at her as if demanding 
an answer. * I hope not,’ said Mona quickly, and her eyes met his, ... ‘ But 
you must become blunted if you are to bo of any use.’ ‘ I don’t think blunted is 
the word. It is extremely true, as some one says, that pity becomes transformed 
from a blind impulse into a motive.’ He seemed to be weighing this. ^ You 
dissect ?’he said presently. 'Yes,’ ' Think of that alone! It is human butchery.’ 

' Of course you must know that I do not look upon it in that light.’ But a sense 

of hopelessness came upon her as she realised how she was handicapped in this 
discussion. How could she explain to this man the wonder and the beauty of the 
work that he dismissed in a brutal phrase ? How could she talk of that ever new 
field for observation, corroboration, and discovery; that unlimited scope for the 
keen eye, the skilful hand, the thinking brain, the mature judgment ? How could 
she describe those exquisite mechanisms and traceries, those variations of a common 
type, developing in accordance with fixed law, and yet with a perfectness of adap¬ 
tation that 4 priori would have seemed like an impossible fairy tale ? . * . Sir ' 
Douglas was looking at her intently—as a medical student she had got beyond his 
range; as a woman, for the moment, she was beautiful. Such a light is only seen in 
the eyes of those who can see the ideal in the actual. But he had not finished his 
study. He must bring her down to earth again, ' Do you remember your first 
day in the dissecting-room ? ’ ' Yes,’ said Mona—she sighed deeply, and the light 
went out of her eyes. ‘ A ghastly experience ? •’ ‘Yes.’ ' And yet you say you 
have not become blunted?’ ‘I do not think,* said Mona, trying hard with a 
woman’s instinct to avoid the least suspicion of dogmatism, ‘ I do not think that 
one becomes blunted when one ceases to look at the garbage side of a subject. 
Every subject, I suppose, has its garbage side, if one is on the look out for it; and 
in anatomy, unfortuuately, that is the side that strikes one first, and consequently 
the only one outsiders ever see. It is difficult to discuss the question with one 
who is not a doctor ’ (‘ nor a scientist,’ she added inwardly); ‘ but if you had pursued 
the study, I think you would see that one must, in time, lose sight of all but the 
■wonder and the beauty of it.’ There was a long pause. ' When you are qualified,’ 
he said at last,' you only mean to attend your Q\m sex P ’ ' Oh, of course,’ said 
Mona warmly. He seemed relieved, ‘ Tliat was why my wife made me angry by 
suggesting, even in play, that you should prescribe for me. You ■women are, witi 
or without conscious sacrifice, wading through seas of blood to right a terrible evil 
that has hitherto been an inevitable one. If you deliberately imd gratuitously 
repeat that eyil by extending your practice to men, the sacrifice has all been for 
noj^ing, and less than nothing.’ 

; a pjBudant to the above statement of the theory of the catse, I 
® present with equal force its pr^ictical 

aspect : ; 
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*Y<5u enjoy your hospital'■work?’ She looked into the fire with an amount 
expresaion^'her fece that waa'almost paiofaU * Hospital/ she sald^ ‘ is salva- 
.tipn!^ ^llolw'swork apart from that tends to make one self-centred. It is a 
duty to think much of my knowledge, my marks, my success, my failure. Hospital 
work gives one a chance to die to live. , . . But you know, Mr. Reynolds, if one 
realizes that the occupant of each bed is a human soul, with its own rights and its 
own reserves, life becomes pretty intense; a good deal gets crowded into a very 
few hours.’ 

Mona Maclean, however, is only one of a number of types pre¬ 
sented to us in this book. Dr. Alice JJateson, the hard-working, 
common-sense, rather unconventional, general practitioner, is also an 
admirable study. At a crisis in her career Mona herself consults 
her. 

Dr. Bateson rose as her patient entered, and looked at her steadily with the 
penetrating brown eyes. ‘ I am not ill,’ Mona said, apologetically, * but I can’t 
sleep much, and things get on my nerves; so I thought 1 would allow myself the 
luxiury of consulting you.* * You do look seedy,’ was the frank reply, and the 
brown eyes kept firm hold of the white sensitive face, 'Overworking?' ‘No.* 
^ When is your next examination ? * * Not for eighteen months.* ‘ So it isn’t that ? ’ 

* No, it isn’t that,’ Dr. Bateson put her fingers on the girl’s pulse. Her manner 
could not be called strictly sympathetic—certainly not effusive—but there was 
something very irresistible in her profound and unassumed interest in her patients. 
' Is something particular worrying you ? ’ she said, shortly. Mona smiled drearily. 
^ There you have me/ she said. ' Something is worrying mo. It lies entirely out 
of ray power, so I cannot control it; and it is still uncertain, so I cannot make 
up my mind to it.’ * And you can’t shako it off and wait ? ’ * I am afraid it Is 
because I have failed in that that I have come to you. I suppose I am demanding 
the impossible, asking you to minister to a mind diseased?’ don’t mind 
ministering to a mind diseased at all, if it is not too diseased to carry out my 
instructions. In this age of worry and strain, one laughs at the stories of the old 
doctors who declined to undertake a case if the patient had anything on his mind. 
They would not have a very flourishing practice now-a-days. Thousands of worries 
and not a few suicides might be prevented by the timely use of a simple tonic. 

Prosaic, isn’t it ? ’ 

• 

We have also several young medical students in the book, of 
types familiar enough to those whose work lies in the women's medical 
schools; ^he earnest but rather narrow student, who sees little out¬ 
side of her work; the gay young girl who has fifty interests in all 
directions, and yet who is equally certain ‘ not to fail, nor to do 
brilliantly'; the born reformer who bums to set right all abuses; 
the hopelessly dull student who has failed so often that her friends 
count uppn her^company in a doubtful case. Others there are again 
more briefly indicated; but all, whether sketches or studies, have 
been drawn by an artist who knew his world. No attempt is made 
to represent all as clever, or even as good; most of the species are 
not new, but we find them in novel surroundings, and in a fin de 
silcU atmosphere. It would not be difficult to pick holes in the 
book, which is probably not the work of an ^erienced novelist, but 
it ha^ all the charm and freshness of reality, and most people will 
find that the sparkling wit and wisdom with which it abounds suffice 
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to make it a delightful novel. That this is the popular verdict seems 
proved by the fact that within three months of publication it has 
reached a second edition. Those who look deeper can hardly fail to 
surmise that the narrator is also a worker, that we have indeed on 
almost every page 

‘ words fierily fumaced 

In the blast of a life that has struggled in earnest.’ 

t 

Space will allow no further extracts; and, indeed, if the book is 
to be fully appreciated, 4t should be read as a consecutive whole. 
With reference, however, to my special subject, I think I may con¬ 
fidently say that those who desire to meet the genuine medical woman, 
as presented by herself, or by a wonderfully sympathetic professional 
brother, may do so in these pages; and we, who have watched the 
movement from its infancy, and longed and striven for its success, 

may rejoice that its ballad-singer has arisen at last, and may offer 
our heartfelt thanks to this, our latest helper, whose golden words 
may penetrate where ours can find no entrance, and may unlock to 
us the hearts of those of our fellow-countrywomen who have failed 
to see what we have been unable to show. In this case, as in so 
many others, deeper insight is everything —Tout comprmdre c'est 
tout pardonner. 


SoriiiA Je.x-Blake, M.D. 
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ASPECTS OE TENNYSON 

III ' 

THE EEAL THOMAS BECKET 

Love thou thy land with love far-brought 
From out the storied Past, and used 
Within the Present, but transfused 
Thro’ future time by power of thought. 

Eight yeai’s ago I was so bold as to say that Lord Tennyson’s Btchd 
was bis noblest work. I was even bolder: I gave my reason for 
saying so. His Bechet, I said, closes a prolonged struggle between 
prejudice and historic truth, and will reinstate in the affections of 
the English people the memory of one of England’s greatest men, 
after centuries of alienation caused by an act of royal tyranny that 
for pettiness and malice cannot be matched in history. 

The intervening years have proved that I was not too bold ; and 
I gladly avail myself of the opportunity now given me to dwell upon 
the point. 

Nearly four centuries ago Henry the Eighth enacted the miser¬ 
able farce of commanding a quo warranto information to be filed 
by the Attorney-General against Thomas, sometime Archbishop 
•of Canterbury, summoning him, four hundred years after he had 
been treacherously done to death, to answer the charge of high 
treason. To complete the mockery, counsel at the public expense 
was assigned to the martyr; he was declared guilty of contumacy, 
treason and rebellion, and sentence was passed upon him. According 
to this sentence and the proclamation that followed, his bones were 
condemned to be publicly burnt; the offerings made at his shrine 
(they were of inestimable value, and the gifts of Christendom) were 
forfeited to the Crown; all persons were fosbidden to call or esteem 
him a saint, and compelled to destroy every image and picture of 
him; the festivals in his honour were abolished, and his name and 
remembrance erased out of all books, under pain of his Majesty’s 
indignation, and imprisonment at his Grace’s pleasure.^ 

It was thus that the voice of the people was stifled, and the 
double reign of slander and prejudice inaugurated. 

» Wilkins, iii. 836-841. 
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But Henry the Eighth knew what he was at when he blasted the 
fair fame of the great Archbishop, dragged the martyr of liberty 
from his throne in the heart of the nation, and destroyed his altar® 
throughout the land. With the sure instinct of a tyrant, he attacked 
a vital principle directly in the concrete form in which,^ appealing to 
the reason with a new force, it had sunk deep into .the national 
mind, and been riveted afresh to the affection of the people. 

It is a noteworthy circumstance that, as the lifetime of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury naturally fall^ into three distinct epochs, so what may 
be called his history after his, death, the history of his memory, 
divides itself into three clearly defined periods. But here the 
parallel ends: the sequence of the periods varies. The brilliant 
Chancellorship of Thomas Becket, preceded by the bright, promising 
days of his youth, was succeeded by the sad weary time of his 
Primacy, ending in martyrdom; the years of glory and worship 
immediately foUowing his martyrdom were, on the other hand, 
succeeded by a time of contumely and misrepresentation initiated 
by Henry the Eighth, during which prejudice and perversity have 
borne such abundant fruit that only in recent years has there been 
a sign that truth would prevail. 

But now at last a third and glorious period has set in. Inaugurated, 
as far as Englishmen as a nation are concerned, by Kichard Hurrell 
Froude, and advancing under, if not in spite of, the fluctuating 
lights of Southey, Giles, Lord Campbell, Milman, Robertscn, Freeman, 
Stubbs, and J. A. Froude, it now, illuminated with the broad daylight 
of the Rolls Series,® culminates in the national drama of the Laureate. 

Englishmen have ever felt the spell exercised in life and death 
by England’s greatest Chancellor and Primate; but again and again 
prejudice has won the upper hand. If, fronting the splendour of 
Becket’s great deeds, or the radiance of a beautiful, touching, noble 
incident in his life, a ray of light for a moment pierced the dense 
fogs with which from childhood education had confused their mental 
vision, prejudice quickly reasserted its old ascendency and^the light 
was lost to them. 

There is something much more to be dreaded than the fierce 
light that beats upon a throne : the obscuring of that light. And 
when Henry the Eighth darkened the memory of Thomas Becket he 
blinded the nation for centuries. 

I do not speak at i-andom or with rhetorical exaggeration, 
as a whole, the writers of this century—excluding Catholic 
writers^ fot they venerate Thomas Becket as a Saint—rconsidered 
in tiie light of the Materials for the History of Archbishop 

• '' ' 

at the. public expense, of the eight JaxgeVoliixhed of the RoUe 
witii the history of St. Thomas Becket, U One of the most 
enow of a nation making reparation for the evil deeds of ita 
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Thomas Beckett of tlie Kolls Seriee^ will be found to fully bear me 
out. But tliere are not many that have the time to make such a 
review; there are, perhaps, still fewer that have the patience. 
Happily, the need for it of former times no longer exists. Lord 
Tennyson, with the sight and insight of ,a Seer, saw the truth; 
with the strength of a strong man he proclaimed it, and with* the 
rhythmic graces of his art, and the winning beauty of his genius, he 
clothed it. The strange travesties, the contradictions and inconsis¬ 
tencies, the false inferences, the clouds pf misunderstanding and 
misrepresentation of a long line of writers, historians and biographers, 
all vanished before the single eye, the steady gaze of the poet who 
dared to look and was strong to see. 

But, distasteful and irksome though it be to plunge back into 
the darkness and windings of bigotry and prejudice when the sim¬ 
plicity and light of knowledge and genius beckon us forward, it 
is necessary, in order to understand the greatness, the true nobility 
of Tennyson’s work, for a moment at least to glance at some of the 
contradictions and calumnies in which honourable and gifted writers 
have been involved when unconsciously misrepresenting the life of one 
of England’s greatest sons. 

Not one of these historians, not one of these biographers, has 
wholly escaped the subduing power of heroic virtue; however strong 
their prepossessions, however tough their prejudices, an admiration 
of their subject bursts from them in spite of themselves—or rather 
in spite of their adverse circumstances; but this very admiration 
itself has not unfrequently intensified the mischief of their misreading 
of history. 

For instance, when Southey^ wrote that Beckei ‘was one of those 
men whose greatness is seen only in times of difficulty and danger 
when deprived of all adventitious aid and left wholly to themselves,’ 
and that ‘ his spirit was one of those which difficulties? and dangers 
serve only to exalt,’ it certainly gave a false air of impartiality to his 
description ^of him as Hhe boon companion of the King,’ who, up to 
his election to the See of Canterbury, had been anything rather than 
a Churchman. The praise is quickly obscured by gathering clouds 
of prejudice; and thick as snowflakes fall, ‘ his lax notions of moral 
obligation,’ ‘ a spirit of aggression,’ ‘ an ambitious heart,’ ‘ambitious 
zeal,’ ‘ a breach of faith,’ ‘ duplicity,’ ‘ he acted with a deceitfulness 
for which excuse can only be found in the casuistry of his Church, 

‘ whether he entertained the fear that his life was in danger, it, was 
plainly his intention to act as if he did,’ ‘ violent and imperious in 
prosperity,’' * an inflexible temper,’ ‘ an unbounded indignation.’ 
And then comes the gumming up: ‘ In this long contention each party 
had committed acts as unwarrantable as the other could have desired/ 

At the risk of digression. J must recall one act, a notorious act, 

• TAe Book of tht Church, 
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of Kent’s in his six years' struggle to change, not only the Constitu¬ 
tion of England, but also the ecclesiastical law of the; whole of 
Christendom—^reminding my readers meantime that in his love 
of Ifenry, which, in spite of everything, remained to the end, Bechet 
never could bring himself to excommunicate him, though, as his 
letters show, he used eveiy argument and entreaty that duty and 
affection could prompt to soften the King's heart. 

In the depth of the winter, by the command of Henry, aU the 
kindred and friends of the Archbishop were seized and transported 
beyond the sea. Neither age nor sex was spared—^marriedjjtond 
single, young and aged, the sick as well as the sound, orphans, 
widows, expectant mothers, nursing mothers with their babes in their 
arms, feeble old men, delicate girls, his clergy and secular friends— 
all were exiled, after having, with a refinement of cruelty, been forced 
to swear that they would present themselves before the' Archbishop 
(himself in exile) in order to break his resolution by the sight of their 
miseries. And heartrending their miseries were; for by the same 
decree by which they were exiled their property was confiscated to 
the Crown, and, thus deprived of the means of subsistence, many died 
of cold and hunger. And the King did not stop here. In addition 
to this, he appropriated to himself all the Archbishop's possessions, 
including the property of his See, which he committed to the charge 
of St. Thomas’s bitterest enemy, Kanulf de Broc. Further, as 
Henry the Eighth by royal proclamation proscribed all prayers to 
St. Thomas the Martyr, Henry the Second, by public edict, prohibited 
prayers for Thomas Becket the Confessor.'* 

Lord Campbell,'^ like other modern writers, has nothing but praise 
for Becket up to the time of his Primacy; ‘ the handsomest and the 
most accomplished man in the kingdom ’ captivated him as much as 
he captivated Henry, until his principles thwarted the King’s will. 
His splendour, his valour, his vigorous and impartial justice are with¬ 
out a flaw. But then comes the Primacy, and with the Primacy his¬ 
toric truth vanishes. Lord Campbell avows the difficulty of analysing 
the feelings of Becket on the announcement of the Kind’s choice; 
but immediately after, under the shelter of ‘ probably,’ he begins the 
legend of the ambitious prelate and his duplicity. He knows all 
about the glow of pleasure that Becket felt at the bare prospect of 
greatness, though was so far his own dupe as to persuade himself 
that he was unwilling to have it thrust upon him. 

Were there more imagination in our English character, meji would 
no^ even in these latter days of conflicting creeds and religious 
"divis^ and contention, go so far astray in judging a, man who was 
^puupaied by an unwavering faith in the great principles and 
,the one Church that in the twelfth centur;^ united all 

f 

MatiHaU, i. 47 j il. 313, 314, 404 iii. 359, 860; 66. ' ‘ 
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Christendom in one belief under the sway of one ecclesiastical law. 
We^should then have heard nothing of the ‘ wonderful transforma¬ 
tion ’ in the Archbishop that exercised Lord Campbell and so many 
others; and contemptuous allusions to hair-shirt and discipline would 
have been deemed as irrational, as mockery of those qui in siadio 
currunU Neither, whilst disclaiming ‘mere ^mlgar ambition' for 
Becket when he followed the usual course in like circumstances and 
resigned the Chancellorship, would there have been any temptation 
for a historian of weight to sympathise wth Henry because, forsooth, 
knowing his Chancellor too well to believe that the resignation pro¬ 
ceeded from ‘ real humility and dislike of temporal power,’ his fears 
were aroused at such an indication of the higher and more dangerous 
ambition of a competitor striving ‘ to exalt the mitre above the crown/ 

Alas, for the manifold might of prejudice ! Just as though there 
would not have been a far wider field for a man of Becket’s attain¬ 
ments, had he been an ambitious man, in the combined exercise of 
both the highest ecclesiastical and secular authority in the kingdom 
than in that of the ecclesiastical alone, especially under such a 
sovereign as Henry the Second, the Rea> Transviarinua^ of his 
English subjects. Henry was even thought by contemporaries to 
aim at the establishment of a Viceroyalty when he obtained the 
Primacy for Becket,^ the first Englishman since the Conquest elected 
to that exalted post. But again I am digressing. 

Lord Campbell’s final estimate of the great Archbishop is singu¬ 
larly instructive. The martyr for liberty was to him ‘ the man who 
of all the English Chancellors since the foundation of the monarchy 
was of the loftiest ambition, of the greatest firmness of purpose, and 
the most capable of making every sacrifice to a sense of duty or/or 
the acquisition of renown' ^ 

Dean Milman® takes quite another view than that of the popular 
Chancellor theory, exemplified in Southey and Lord Campbell; but, 
notwithstanding that he is ungrudging in his admissions of Becket’s 
sacrifice ‘ of the unbounded power and influence which he might have 
retained had he still condescended to be the favourite of the King, 
of his accomplishments, transcendent capacity—I use Milman’s own 
words—of his extraordinary abilities, his precocious, his unrivalled 
abilities, of his lofty and devoted churchmanship, his consummate 
abilities for business, of the promptitude, diligence, and pru¬ 
dence of a practised statesman shown by him, of the conclusive 
testimonies of his unimpeached morals, of his intrepid character, 
his quiet intrepidity and dauntlessness, notwithstanding that he 
allows him to have been the most distinguished Churchman in 
Christendom, the champion of the sacerdotal order—notwithstanding 
that he allows and admits all this, he, too, falls into endless mis- 

• MateriaU, iii. 121,123,127,133. » Ibid. iv. 94, 

* The italics are mine. • ' * Hitting of Z^iin CkrUtUinity* 
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repreBentations, and is guilty of precisely the same kinds of contra* 
diction and assumption as the preceding miters, but more marked 
and stronger. 

He cannot view the Archbishop from the standpoint of the 
twelfth century, when one faith governed all, and the appeal to Rome, 
the centre of it, was the sole safety of the millions of Christendom 
from the rapacity and, worse, the unbridled passions of tyrants. In 
IMilman’s hands the man of lofty churchmanship and quiet intre¬ 
pidity, who freely and willingly sacrificed unbounded power and 
influence, becomes likewise a man of ambitious and inflexible heart, 
given to tergiversation, the approver of haughty counsels, revengeful, 
and guilty of a fury of haughtiness equalling the fury of resentment 
in the Bang: of a King, be it remembered, who in his insane, brutal 
rage caused a messenger of the Archbishop’s to be put to the horrid 
torture of having fingers thrust into his eyes as if to gouge them 
out, till the blood flowed, then ordered scalding water to be forced 
down his throat, and finally had him cast into prison^®—a fit accom¬ 
paniment of such other cruelties as the exile of Becket’s kindred and 
friends under every species of aggravation of their wretchedness. 

Nor is this all, nor nearly all; but one short passage more, with¬ 
out criticism or comment of mine, will be enough, if not more than 
enough, of Dean Milnian :— 

If the King would lia\e consented to allow Churchmen to despise all law—if 
he had not insisted on hanging priests guilty of homicide as freely as laymen—• 
he might have gone on unreproved in his career of ambition; he might unrebuked 
have .seduced or ravished the \\ivea and daughters of his nobles; extorted 
without remon&trance of the clergy any revemue Irora his subjects, if he liad kept 
his hands from the treasure of the CJuiroh. IIenr;y’8 real tyranny was not the 
object of the Churchman’s censure, oppugnaney, o.r resistance. The cruel and 
ambitious and rapacious King would doubtless have lived unexcommunicated, and 
died with plenary absolution. 

These three authors—Southey, Campbell, and Milman—are, I 
think, fair samples of what the animus bom of Henry the Eighth’s 
policy has effected in cultivated and learned men free frOm every 
charge of intentional unfairness and misrepresentation; and through 
them we can judge of the si)irit that has permeated more or less the 
mind of the nation. 

Of still later writers it would be impossible to say that, with even 
increased facilities of knowing the truth, they have succeeded in 
divesting themselves of the old spirit of prejudice. 

I will say nothing of Canon Robertson. His great and pains¬ 
taking labours in editing the Materials of the Rolls Series till death 
hand may, I think, he taken to have cancelled all that was 
^ in his earlier work.^' 

historian, one of whom every Englishman is proud, 

•• Befiltsiy ArohUthop of Canterhury: a Biography^ 
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I ^nnot be silent. Professor Stubbs—now Bishop of Oxford—^in 
dealing with St. Thomas has shown himself something very dif¬ 
ferent from an impartial judge, to say nothing of a sympathetic or 
generous one. He esteems St. Thomas an extraordinary man, and 
he acknowledges that, at all times, whatever he did he did it with all 
his might; but that is the best he can say of him. Even for the 
great Chancellor, ^ who has left his mark on the law and constitution 
of England for all later time,’ he has no higher tribute than that 
he was ‘an indefatigable letter-writer, an^efficient judge, a cunning 
financier,’ and that is all. For the Archbishop he has barely a good 
word. He becomes 

The high ecclesiaiitic pure and simple, coveting the Papal legation, hand and 
glove with the Pope. , . . An unflmclung and unreasoning supporter of all 
clerical claims, right or wrong, wholesome or unwholesome, consistent or incon¬ 
sistent with his previous life and opinions. 

In speaking of the Archbishop’s action in enforcing the feudal 
rights of his see, Professor Stubbs says that ‘ he showed himself 
somewhat grasping, or at all events made himself enemies at a 
moment when his exi)erience should have taught him to be moije 
politic ’—a style of writing surely unworthy of a great historian, and 
one peculiarly misleading: to make a positive charge, and then 

immediately afterwards, when the first impression has been given, to 
supplement it with an alternative one of quite a diflferent kind. 
Anything of a grasping character was foreign to St. Thomas’s nature, 
judged by contemporary history; but Ji® certainly did not stop to 
consider the mere policy of an action where the maintenance of a 
great principle was at stake. And this is not the only place where 
Professor Stubbs makes this kind of alternative charge:— 

Three months, however, intervened before llccket started for home, and 
during the time ho had several nu*etings witli the King, in which he behaved, 
or his behaviour was iutovprelcd, iu a way prt^judicial to his reputation for 
sincerity. 

Who so interpreted his behaviour ? And why is there no word of 
the King’s insincerity in withholding the kiss of peace, in withhold¬ 
ing the money promised for the Archbishop’s return to England, amd 
of all the rest of Henry’s faithlessness? These may seem slight 
points 5 but they are of cumulative force, and reveal the bias of an 
influential writer. 

At the Northampton Council the fear that the King intjended 
violence to the Archbishop was so general that some of the courtiers 
who remained faithful to Becket warned him of it; the recreant 
bishops urged it a ground for his immediate resignation .; and, to 
crown all, immediately St, Thomas entered the castle the gates were 
closed behind him and locked.'^ Nevertheless, we read in the Early 

** cf Modem Eatty PlantagmetB; OotistituHofuil HUtory 
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Plcmtagmets that the Archbishop carried his own cross on the occa- 
sionv * partly as a safeguard against violence >rhich he had no reason 
to apprehend, partly in an awful, miserable parody of the Great D&y 
of Calvary.’ 

And so Professor Stubbs’s picture grows more and more grievously 
at variance with the picture of contemporary records:— 

All the rest of his career is the same—a morbid craving after the honours of 
martyrdom, or confessorship at the least, a crafty policy for embroiling Henry 
with bis many enemies, combined ^>vith a plausible allegation that it is all for his 
good and that of the Church. There is in him some greatness of character still? 
some sincerity, wo will hope, but no self-renunciation, no self-restraint, no earnest 
striving for peace; little, very little care of the flock over which he was overseer, 
and which was left shepherdless. 

And than at last we are told in conclusion that 

it is only by considering tlie horrible sufferings of his death that we can pardon 
hitti for tho conduct that brought the pains of death upon him. 

Surely there is something even worse than damning with faint 
praise! 

Whilst such sad blots were once more defacing history, it is 
pleasant to remember that, as K, H. Froude and Giles and Father 
Morris were modifying the influence of the Southeys and Campbells 
and Milmans of earlier years, a distinguished poet devoted himself 
to the like difficult task of counteracting, if not of removing, preju¬ 
dice and effacing untruth. The reception that Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s 
St Thomas of Canterbury received marked a growing fairness ia the 
public temper. What chance of fixing attention or winning the 
least general recognition would even so beautiful a poem as this have 
had a few years previously? As little probably as Mr. K. A. 
Thompson’s biography would have had now. 

Mr. De Vere’s Becket is the Becket of history; Jaut whilst some 
prefer the meditative strength of his poem, the popular mind will be 
most impressed with the rapid action and more vivid picture of Lord 
Tennyson. Mr, De Vere thinks most of the Saint; Lord Tennyson 
thinks most of the hero. Mr, De Vere elaborates; the Poet Laureate 
condenses; and hence, whilst the former appeals specially to the 
more thoughtful few, the swift concentrated strength of the latter 
will reach far and near, and win equally popular sympathy and culti¬ 
vated appreciation. 

But I am anticipating. I would I were not. ,I should; then be 
spared^even a passing allusion to an instance of the tough vitality of 
prejudice, of its all-penetrating, all-corroding influence, that I would 
rather npt-revert to. Happily, however, I need allude, to it only to 

For the very gravg misrepresentations of that most 
briBi^^Jw^ Mr, J. A. Froude,‘®ha?e already been 

Century^ 1877 : * Life and Times of Thomas Beckqt.* 
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met and refuted and condemned, singly and successively, by one 
whose judgment has been neither reversed nor questioned; by one 
whb, if unconscious bias did in some degree deprive him of the deeper 
insight of the elder Froude, nevertheless wrote nobly of St. Thomas^ 
and assisted immensely the progress of the vindication that has been 
slowly worked out in this century. It is matter for profound regret, 
however, that, though Mr, J. A. Froude was not utterly regardless of 
Mr. Freeman’s remonstrances, be nevertheless republished his four 
articles,with many of their base anck baseless charges and unjust 
imputations, in all the fulness of the picturesque force and daring 
that make his utterances so singularly seductive to the unwary. But 
even these will not now be easily misled by his graver misstatements; 
and all the allurements of alliteration and picturesque imagination 
can scarcely at this time of day reconcile people to a historian who, 
in his lightest manner, could covertly asperse the fair fame of the 
great Archbishop, and fasten the character of a ‘ profligate scoundrel’ 
on ‘ one of the most distinguished men of any race that this island 
has ever produced,’ whose unspotted life at all times, in every cir¬ 
cumstance, under every temptatipn—even the most exceptional- 
after the sharp scrutiny of malice and the close investigation of 
anxious veneration, was the theme of historians and biographers, and 
the admiration and envy of a lax Court and licentious society.'* 

I now naturally pass on to Mr. Freeman’s influence. Mr. Freeman 
did so much in the vindication of St. Thomas of Canterbury,'® espe¬ 
cially with regard to that early part of the Martyr’s career when he 
exercised his splendid administrative gifts in the secular ser\uce of 
the King and country, that it is not easy at first sight to understand 
how he could have thrown any weight into the other scale. For, 
alas! even Mr. Freeman has not escaped the eflFects of the universal 
atmosphere of prejudice. Indeed, he frankly says that he has little 
or no sympathy with Becket as Archbishop; that his real personal 
interest ends with the Chancellorship. This lack of sympathy, how¬ 
ever, did not prevent him from declaring that ‘ above all St. Thomas 
of Canterbury was emphatically a hero; ’ or from seeing that the 
heroic grandeur of the Catholic saint appealed irresistibly to the 
heart of the poet.’ But in his avowal lies, I think, the explana¬ 
tion of the strange view he takes of Becket’s late^^ years, and of the 
greatest blemish that is to be found in his otherwise, for the most 
part, just and judicious estimate of a great man. 

After Becket’s elevation to the Primacy, artificiality, according 
to Mr. Freeman,, colours and overwhelms and spoils,, everything else 
in Becket’s career. He does not scorn Becket for it; he does not rail 
' Ski^ Stiidies on Great Sui^feotSt 4th aeries. 

MaUriaia, i. 6; ii. 308, 365; iii. 21,166;*iv. 14. Thomas Saga^ Bolls Series, 
i. 63, 64. 
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at him for it j he does not even lidame him for it; but it grieves and 
4ifi!iftpppints him beyond measure. He cannot get rid of the notion 
or the wor^. He harps on them incessantly and to weariness^ » They 
run through his well-known essay SU Thowm of Cmd&Av/ry cmd hia 
Biographera ; they pervade that jmrt of his Norman Go'ikq'ueat 
that relates to St. Thomas; and they are echoed again and again in 
his Life and Timea of Thomas BeckeL A mistaken view like this 
naturally leads to wrong conclusions; inconsistency and confusion are 
the inevitable result. And, coming from a historian of such high 
standing as Mr. Freeman, it has doubtless had its share in retarding 
the vindication that in other respects he did so much to promote. 

Thanks, however, in no small degree to Mr. Freeman, there is 
scarcely an educated Englishman now that is not ready to dwell with 
proud content upon one side of the brilliant Chancellor days of 
Hecket, and to acknowledge the great things that England owes to 
bis administration as a secular ruler. Nearly all his countrymen pay 
ungrudging homage to Becket’s great secular gifts, if I may so call 
them, and to the use he made of them. They even acknowledge his 
piety, and generous charity, and pure life. But when they come to 
talk of the great change that followed his elevation to the Primacy, it 
is manifest that the real inner life of the man as Chancellor has 
escaped many of them as much as it at times escaped Mr. Freeman. 

This, I think, caused an acute critic (acute I must say, though in 
some points I differ from him) to regret that Lord Tennyson in his 
‘ common-sense view of Becket’s character' had ignored the oppor¬ 
tunity of depicting the one psychological problem which might well 
tempt a dramatist of analytic mood—his transformation from a states¬ 
man to a Churchman, from a man of the world worldly to an eccle¬ 
siastic who wore the tonsure, not only on his head, but in his heart— 
the contrast of the Becket of Toulouse and the Becket of Clarendon.^ 

The solution of all these paradoxes will be found in the perfect 
continuity of the mind and character of Thomas Becket. His circum¬ 
stances, duties, and surroundings changed suddenly and greatly; but 
he never changed. The man was the same throughout. Let us 
reM him as they read him who lived with him. 

The handsome gifted son of Gilbert Becket and Matilda his wife 
was in boyhood a pupil of Eobert Prior of Merton; he continued his 
studies at the Jjondon schools and the University of Paris, At the 
age of twenty-five, after he had gained a practical insight into the 
business of life, both in his father's house and with his kinsman Osbem 
Witd^niers, he entered the household of Archbishop Theobald, and 
tbasre became a thorough and formed ecclesiastic. During this time 
the Att^bbishop took him to Bo^ie with him, and sent him there in¬ 
dependency on all kinds of important ecclesiastical and political affairs. 
Ambnjiat others he was charged with the delicate negotiations relat- 

, *• BaU MaU OozettCy December 11, 1884. 
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ing to the succession to the Crown, which by his * subtle prudence and 
devemess ’ he secured to> Henry. It was also during this period 
that he obtained leave of the Primate Theobald to go to B^gna for 
the study gf canon law. He rexnained there a y^, under Oratian,^^ 
and thence went to Auxerre for the same purpose. Few ecclesiastics 
have had a more mature formation than he had. From the Arch¬ 
bishop’s household he went straight to the Court. 

At the Court there was undoubtedly much in the outward life of 
the magnificent statesman, judge, and warrior that was incompatible 
with a strict observance of the ecclesiastical state. But there was a 
continuity in his inner, deeper life, marked by piety, purity, and 
severe personal austerities, that was never broken. And the whole 
stream of his life, which was partially diverted for awhile, returned 
with fall tide when he became priest and Archbishop. 

The Chancellorship was none of his seeking. He accepted it at 
the injunction of Archbishop Theobald. And even during his Chan¬ 
cellor days, when in the fullest enjoyment of the King’s favour and 

friendship, he longed to be free of the Court and back in his old 
home with Archbishop Theobald; and he often begged the Arch¬ 
bishop to take him back into his service. But the Archbishop 
refused.'^’ 

Judging from what Fitzstephen says, Theobald was fully justified 
in his refusal. It would be difficult to produce a more striking 
passage from our early records than I^itzstephen’s account of what 
Becket mainly effected for the ‘ noble Kingdom of England and Holy 
Church ’ when, entering on his new duties as Chancellor, he found 
the legacy of disorder and anarchy left by Stephen working the 
misery and ruin of the people.-^^ 

No wonder that, the most trusted and intimate counsellor of the 
King, he won favour and enjoyed it without stint among all classes : 
' Cancellarii summus erat in clero, militia et populo regni favor.’ 

As regards his ecclesiastical policy, even that underwent no real, 
intrinsic change \^hen Becket became Archbishop. 

His firmness in resisting breaches of ecclesiastical law, as witnessed 
in his opposition to the marriage of the King’s brother an^ the 
Countess Isabel, and that of Mary of Blois and the Count of Boulogne, 
is certainly more characteristic of the high principles required in a 
ruler of the Church than of an easy-going, pleasure-loving, secular 
administrator^ The marriage of the latter was unquestionably hin¬ 
dered by him during his Chancellorship. His opposition to that of 
Willuun and Isabel took place between 1159 and 1163, and if not 
during the Chancellorship must have been very soon after his conse¬ 
cration and before his rupture wi|jh the King at Westminster and 
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Clare&don. It was the^ undying hatred he caused by opposing this 
unlawful marriage that instigated the savage brutality of Le Breton 
, when he broke his sword on the pavement of Canterbury Cathedral 
by the violence of the blow with which he struck the prostrate Arch¬ 
bishop, saying, ‘Take that for the love of my Lord William, the 
King’s brother.’ 

In fact, allowing for the difference of circumstances, position, and 
responsibility, no change of principle can be discovered between the 
ecclesiastical policy of the^ Chancellor and that of the Archbishop. 
There were many things that as Chancellor Becket could notprevoat, 
though he might disapprove of them, but that, once in the higher 
and independent office of Primate, duty would compel him to resist. 
Things that so long as he was Chancellor he might use persuasion, 
counsel, diplomacy, to prevent, or might even let be; but that, once 
Archbishop, he would have to forbid. In those days the Primate was 
the yokefellow of the King 5 the Chancellor was only his right-hand 

man.**^ 

And so far from being artificial, St. Thomas’s life, whether 
public or private, was after his consecration distinctly in conformity 
with his previous character, though raised to a higher level. But 
when the King came to feel that he was no longer dealing with his 
Chancellor but with an independent power, the head of the Church 
in England, he resented the old ascendency and broke the bonds of 
friendship. 

His passing irritation at the Archbishop’s resumption of alienated 
Church lands was succeeded by greater anger on Becket’s refusal 
to obey a peremptory command to absolve William of Eynesford, 
excommunicated for infringing the rights of the See of Canterbury; 
and the breach went on rapidly widening till the King made a direct 
attack upon the liberties of the clergy. 

It was as much a part of the law of the land then that a cleric 
should not be tried by a civil court as it now is that a peer of the 
realm shall be tried by his equals. Ecclesiastical sentences were 
very severe, though they did not amount to the hideous tortures of 
the tyrannical civil courts; and, moreover, including as they did 
degradation—that is, the total loss of every ecclesiastical privilege 
and immunity—the degraded cleric, an outlaw from his own class, 
became thereby for any after-offence as amenable to secular tribunals 
as any layman . 

In such well-known cases as those of Philip of Brois, the clerie 
who stole a chalice, and the priest of the Salisbury diocese accused; 
hot proved guilty, of murder, the severe penalties of degradation,, 

iii. 142. 

in Anglia duo boves casteris prcecellentes regendo trahnnt, et 
trahend^.v^g^t. Rex videlicet et Archiepisoopus Oantnariensia lete scculari jus- 
title et ilji^dlvina doctrina et magisterio.’—Kadmer, Nov. Ub. i. p. IS. 
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public flagellation, deprivation, branding, imprisonment for life, and 
banishment were severally inflicted.^* But such punishmwt did not 
•satisfy Henry. He summoned the Council of Westminster, and 
demanded that, contrary to the laws of England, a cleric should 
suffer twice for the same crime— i.e, that he should first be degraded 
in presence of the royal officials, and then be straightway handed 
over to them to receive corporal punishment without any defence 
from benefit of clergy—that is, the exemption of the Church. 

The bishops—‘not columns, but reeds,’ as Herbert of Bosham, 
who was present at the Council, called them—were ready to yield, 
Becketj with the instinctive justice of an Englishman, protested 
that it was unjust to condemn a man twice for the same fault, and, 
with the unerring prescience of a true Churchman, added that the 
liberty of the Church was in danger, for which a bishop should be 
ready to give his life. 

Where concession was justifiable, his old affection for the King 
and his yearning to be at peace amidst his people made the Arch¬ 
bishop only too ready to grant it; but where duty and principle 
alike forbade it he was inflexible, and, in spite of the depth and 
warmth of his feelings, he endured exile himself, the exile of his 

kindred and friends, the insults and violence of his enemies, the aliena- 

♦ 

tion of his own order, and, perhaps hardest of all, the iwcrastination 
and vacillation of the Sovereign Pontiff, perplexed by the conflicting 
^statements of the various messengers who ‘ wore the threshold of the 
Apostles hurrying to and fro/ and harassed by the intrigues of 
•corrupt officials of the Eoman Court. 

And here I must say one word about the Archbishop’s momentary 
yielding in the matter of the customs—customs, not laws, be it 
remembered. St. Thomas never either sealed or signed the Consti¬ 
tutions of Clarendon. Before the customs were written out or even 
drawn up he promised that on accepting yaem he would omit the 
words so obnoxious to the King of ‘saving his order’; and at 
Clarendon,^ when ne pledged himself to observe them—still un¬ 
written, be it remembered—he omitted the words. Both these 
concessions, taken alone, may be deemed a weakness;* but the 
hitteisoess with which the Archbishop lamented it has, I think, led 
many to suppose his fault greater than it really was. 

Moreover, the circumstances under which he yielded must be 
borne in mind. Greater pressure could not be brought to bear 
upon any man than was then brought to bear upon St, Thomas. 
The whole world ^as against him: or rather, he seemed to be standing 
against the judgment of the whole world—of that of his own friends 
and counsellors, as well as of the partisans and advisers of the King. 
Arnulph, Bishop of Lisietix, instigated the King to try to win over 
the clergy, the Archbishop of*York, and the rest of the episcoi^ate to 
“ Afaterial% iii. 266'. a» IMd, iii. 415. 
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his side, first of all, in the hope that if their countenance were -with¬ 
drawn the Saint wduld yield ; ^ jmd six times he crossed the Channel 
(and only think what six journeys across the Channel implied in those 
days!) in, order to bring the Pope to a favourable view of the King^s 
demands 

* • 

Next Hilary of Chichester came with his expostulations.*^ Then 

came John, Count of Vendome, and Kobert de Melun, Bishop-elect of 
Hereford, in the company of the Abbot of TAumone, who brought 
letters purporting to be from the Pope, which urged great modera¬ 
tion and submission to the King, saying that the Church was in 
trouble in the troubles of its head, and that prudence must avert 
a similar trouble from befalling England. In addition to this, the 
Abbot insisted with plausible importunity that the Pope counselled 
the Archbishop to yield for the sake of peace, and that hence the 
responsibility of submission now rested with the Pope. He also 
brought letters from the Cardinals all on the same side, and declaring 
that the King had given his assurance that he intended no detriment 
to the Church.*^ 

It was after this that the Primate made his first promise. The 
Council of Clarendon was summoned in order that the promise might 
be ratified in public. Meanwhile, doubts arising as* to the trust¬ 
worthiness of the Abbot's assertions, St. Thomas decided against a 
public ratification. Whereupon Jocelin of Salisbury and William of 
Norwich, in. mortal terror of the King, besought him with tears in 
their eyes to have mercy on them, as their very lives depended on his 
reconciliation with the King; but they could not move him.*^ The 
Earls of Leicester and Cornwall added their entreaties and dire prog¬ 
nostications, likewise in vain; and it was not until the Master of the 
English Templars and Hostes of Boulogne had reasserted the argu¬ 
ments of Philip of TAumone, that weighed with him so much before, 
and had solemnly pigged themselves that the King would not 
attempt to injure the Church, and that nothing more should be 
heard of the Constitutions—it was not until then that the Arch¬ 
bishop, having consulted the other bishops anew, made the required 
promise,** a promise repented of immediately. Henry's arbitrary and 
unconstitutional interpretation of the customs showed the promise to 
be incompatible with the primatial oath of office, and therefore 
void. 

The day after his second promise, when the Constitutions of 
Clarendon, which meantime bad been drawn up by the King's direc¬ 
tion, were read aloud in Council and severely criticised and.con- 
St, Thomas, on the King's demand that the Archbishop 
and; bishops should affix their seals to them—which, be it Observed, 
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was not simply exacting the promise to observe the unwitten customs 
already given, but also requiring, from the bishops a particular inter¬ 
pretation of thern—the Archbishop answered, * By »<God Alm^hty, 
never during my lifetime shall my seal be set to them.’ “ ' ^ 

The critic of Lord Tennyson, whom I have already qftoted, 
laments that the late Poet-Laureate has, in his Becket,. been an 
annalist rather than an analyst, seizing upon salient events, and 
leaving the intervening motives and emotions to take care of them¬ 
selves. This is what I think, under the special circumstances, a 
signal merit of the drama, in so far as it is a-portrait of St, Thomas. 

Hitherto there has been a great deal too much meddling with 
motives and emotions in connection with the great Archbishop, and 
too little regard shown for the real facts of his life. It would have 
been better both for historic truth and English love of fair play 
if more attention had been paid to the facts, and the motives and 
emotions had been left to take care of themselves. This is what has 
happened now. In Tennyson’s Becket we have a picture of the man 
in the narrative of facts by a master-hand that, thrown upon the 
popular mind, will appeal to it and win it by degrees, as in the past 
the living facts themselves went home to the heart of the nation and 
directly swayed the affections of the masses, when they found utter¬ 
ance in the glorious and now vanished shrine of Canterbury Cathedral, 
or the fostering home for the suffering poor which has now grown 
into the vast London hospital that bears his name. 

From the first page to the last, with a marvellous adhesion to 
historic fact and sequence, with vigorous or subtle strokes, Lord 
Tennyson swiftly and boldly paints his portrait, till the Becket of 
history, as he was known in his daily outward life, stands a li\dng 
man before us. His purity, his lofty standard of duty, his humility 
and self-mistrust, his natural ardour of temperament and impetuosity, 
his self-control and calmness, his heroic courage in the face of danger 
and sternness with tyranny, his tenderness of heart and patience in the 
presence qf weakness and suffering, his strong affections, his deep 
sense of justice, his large-mindedness, his minute thoughtfulness, 
his profound religious feeling, his keen perception of the failings of 
the cloister, his great administrative power," his popular sympathies 
and love of the poor, his fondness for Nature and animals, his 
patriotism, his splendour, his single-mindedness, his generosity, liis 
mcgtwuoaityy his passion for Hberty—^all this, falling naturally into 
the action without strain or effort, is either directly or implicitly 
manifest, and makes itself felt. 

Take the Prologue—a powerfully dramatic and condensed retro¬ 
spect forecasting the whole, action of the piece* The vivid truth of 
the Prologue alone is enough to tmdo a century of slander and 

‘ Per Deiim omnipotentem, nuuqtiam me vivente sigiHum mcum his apponetur.’ 

. — MateTiaUiiy.'Z7, 
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prejudice. Wiiat is the impres^qp at, the outset conveyed by the 
dialogue? We have at once, the'‘pleasure-loving, passionate, arbi¬ 
tral, grasping soverei^ contrasted with the brilliant, genial 
Chancellor, r^y, it is true, to return jest for jest, but also with an 
undercurrent of serious purpose and strong principle runmng 
throughout his good-humoured banter. 

It is very skilful how, in the interest of the game, Becket is made 
to di&regard the King’s violent outbursts against the Church, yet 
promptly to check the notion that, Bishop or Archbishop, he would 
deal lightly with sin. He lets the King twit him for his constitu¬ 
tional delicacy in matters of the table, but stops him instantly and 
boldly when from meats and wine he would pass on to gallantry; 
and Thomas the Chancellor stands inches higher than Henry the 
King. Thus slander dies, and history reigns again. 

It is history, too, when, pointing to his gay sleeve, he repels the 
first hint that he will succeed Theobald; and history gleams and 
flashes and sparkles in the humility, and piety, and prescience of Ins 
answer to the King, pressing the point, and urging that, though he 
.might refuse to be a bishop, ‘‘‘Nolo archiepiscopari’ is quite another 
matter:!— 

A more awful one. 

Make me archbishop! Why, my liege, I know 
Some thr('e or four poor priests a thousand times 
Fitter for tliis grand function. Me archbishop I 
God’s faA'fmr and King’s favour might so clash 
That thou and 1-That were a jest indeed! 

I 

So, too, his sorrow at the death of his old friend and masler. 
Archbishop Theobald, is of history. And we have the very words 
from Grim of the base, brutal Fitzurse, 'v^bo could not brook his lofty 
■spirit: ‘ Ay, but he speaks to a noble as though he were a churl, and 
to a churl as if he were a noble,’ 

In the first scene at Northami)ton there is alas! a slip, a groat 
slip—Becket is made to sign the Constitutions of Clarendon, and 
later this is repeated. And at page 28 the Archbishop speaks as 
though he had given no warning to Henry, though history tells that 
he did warn the King of what he was to expect. 

But wonderfully true to the real Becket is his farewell to the 
cowardly retainers leaving him under the King’s frown 


God bless you all I God redden your pale blood! . . . 

I ‘ 

$ 9 ^ $ 9 9 § 

Farewell, friends! farewell, swallow's! I wrong the bird; she leaves only the 
Beet she built, they leave the builder. 

And hift pity for the maimed dog :— 

, Foor beast! . , . Who misuses a dog wOuld misuse ji 

.cannot speak for themsclv^ 

And fesr Ws itoinpter-mule, ‘mutilated poor bfUte.’ And the 
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deeper tenderness of such passages as the exquisite lines on the wild¬ 
fowl, and the little fair-haired’ffonu^n! maidithick wit-h leprosy. 

Even in the mistaken episd(fe, as I judge if, of Bo^thund the 
spirit of hirtory is preserved. There is 'tio more of the jiariDW- 
minded fanatic or arrogant, merciless prelate than there‘is* of 
connivance at royal- vice; but there is the firmness, dbrhearance, and 
large-mindedness of a high-principled, godly man ill his dealings with 
the woman wronged by Henry, who cannot see her own or others’ 
wrong;— 

I fled and found Ihy name a charm f<5 ffct me 
Food, roof and rest. I met a robber onee; 

I told him I was bound to see the Avelibislxop; 

* Pass on/ he said, and in thy name I pass’d 
From house to house. In one a son stone-blind 
Sat by his mother’s hearth: he had gone too far 
Into the King’s own w'oods; and the poor motlier, 

So soon as she learnt 1 was a friend of thine, 

Cried out against the cruelty of the King. 

I said it was the King’s courts, not the King; 

Put she would not believe me, a7id she wish’d 

The Church were King: she had seen the Archbishop once, 

So mild, so kind. The people love tliee, father. 

That they did; and Tvhen he returned from exile all Kent and 
all London poured forth to welcome him, the poor weeping for joy 
and crying out, ‘ Blessed is he who cometh’ in the name of the 
Lord, the father of the orphans and the judge of the widows ’— 
Paier orphanoi^um et judex vidua7ncm.^^ 

, . . the hells rang out even to deafening, 

Organ and pipe, and dulcimer, chants and hymns 
In alt the churches, trumpets in thf? halls, 

Sobs, hiughter, cries: they spread their raiment down 
Before me—-would liavo made my pathway flowers, 

Have that it was mid-winter in the street, 

But full mid-summer in those honest L'art.^, 

4 

That is truly the scene described by Fitzstephen and Herbert of 
Bosham. indeed, I might quote innumerable passages to show how 
entirely the true Archbishop has given place to the legendary one of 
prejudice. It is the Becket of Grim, and Herbert, and Fitzstephen, 
not the haughty one of legend and of fiction, that welcomes beggars' 
prayers and asks for Kosamund’s, It is the man who could bear to 
be told of his shortcomings, because ‘ four eyes see better than 
two,’ that John of Salisbury rebukes for his firmness in rebuke till 

he is fain to end :— 

* ... I crave 

Thy pardon—I have still thy leave to speak. 

« Materials, Hi, i77. 

. Pariter et excessum indfea, si quo ta ipse videris et judicaveris 
excedentem.” Bt in calce sermonis adjiciens, ** Circnmspectius quippe," inquit, 
** et clarlufi qttatuorduo ocuU vident.”’— IHid: iii. 186. 
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But it is in the last two scenes, after the entrance of th.e 
knights, that the power of the poei^i ilTelt at its fullest, giving all 
the beautiful contrasts of St. Thomas’s character: his lofty spirit, 
now firm in rebuking the' Witors, now melting into tenderness at 
the thought of his people. No threats move him. 

• « • • « • ‘ 

Nay, when they seek to OTertum our rights, 

I osfe no leave of king or mortal man 
To set them straight again. Alone I do if. 

Give to the Kijig the things that are the King’s, 

And those of God to God. 

At the threat of death seven hundred years ago his noble words 
anticipated his dauntless end; they are nobly echoed here :— 

Ye think to scare me from my loyalty 
To God and to tho Holy Kathcr. No ! 

Tlio’ all the swords in England flash’d above mo, 

Keady to fall at Henry’s word or yours— ^ 

Tho’ all the loud-luug’d trumpets upon earth 

Blared from the’heiglits of all tho thrones of her kings, 

Blowing tho world against me, I would stand 
Clothed with the full authority of Home, 

Mail’d in the perfect panoply of faith, 

First of tho foremost of their files, who die 
For God, to people heaven in the great day 
When God makes up His jewels. Once I fled — 

Never again, and you—I marvel at you— 

Ye know what is between us. Ye have sworn 
Yourselves my men when I w^as Chancellor— 

My vassals—and yet threaten your Archbishop 
In his own house. 

follows is as close to history as Father Morris’s harmony of 
contemporary writers, which for simplicity and beauty has not been 
surpassed.^® 

Amidst all the confusiori, haste, and terror surrounding him, the 
Archbishop alone, as the several historians record, is calm. It is a 
, calmness that makes itself felt in every narrative of the time. The 
monks drag and urge him hither and thither from the pakce to the 
Cathedral, thinking that there during Vespers would be safety, 
and then flee. The Archbishop having resisted them, waits till 

‘ Frastra mihi minamini; si omneagladii Angliio capiti meo immineant, ab 
observatione justitiic Dei et obedientia domini papas terrores vestrl non me dimovere 
poterunt. P^e ad pedem me reperietis in Domini proelio. Semel leoessi timidus 
sacerdos; redii in con&ilio et obedientia domini papsc ad eccle&iam meam: amplius 
in sempiternum non eOrm deseram. Si liceat mihi in pace! fungi saeerdotlo meo, 
bonum est mihi; si minus, fiat de me voluntas Dei. Pnetcr hsBC, nostis quid inter 
me et vos sit; unde et magis miror, quod audetis archiepiscopo in domo sna minari.* 
iil. 13^6. ^ 

L^e imA Martyrdom of 8t. Thomas Bechet. For those who hate neither 
* the tiw n^r the means to spend upon the Materials of the Bolls Series, the last 
edition work of the learned and accurate Jesuit it invaluable. It ia the 

eight la^f^'Ticdmjaes Of the Bolls Series in brief, and gives many Of the mo^t import^t - 
passages^ fee ii^chl^shop’s life in the very words of contemporary writers. 
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cross-bearer, mitre and pallium, everyone and everything, are in 
order, and then, seeing that, the monks have fled, quietlj says: ‘ Our 
dovecote fldwn! 1 cannot tell why monks should all be cowards.’ 

When Grim and others in their terrdt shut the doors of the 
transept and bolt out the monks, it is the Archbishop, purstied ,by 
his murderers, who commands the doors to be opened, and vraits to 
see the last monk inside, just^as Becket really waited in the face of 
death, and forbade the Cathedral to be made a castle.^‘ 

All have fears for him; he has fears only for others. Just at the 
last compunction seems to have touched De Morville, and he bade 
the Archbishop fly; but St. Thomas’s resolution is unalterable:— 

I •will not. 

I am readier to be slain than thou to slay. 

. Hugh, I know well thou hast but half a heart 
To bathe this sacred pavement with my blood. 

God pardon thee and these, but God's full curse 
Shatter you all to pieces if ye harm 
One of my flock.**'* 

Wounded by the profligate Fiizursc, he prays :— 

I do commend my cause to God, tliti Virgin, 

St, Denis of France and St. Alpliego of England, 

And all the tutelar saints of Canterbury.*^ 

Then, after Grim’s vain defence, falling on his knees under the 
blow of De Tracy, he utters his last word ere he sinks prone and 
his voice is stilled by De Brito’s sword;— 

At the right hand of Power— 

Power and great glory—for thy Church, 0 Lord— 

Into Thy hands, O Lord—into Thy hands.'** 

And now I would ask anyone who has read the whole poem and 
considered the network of cruel misrepresentation that has enveloped 
the memory of St. Thomas for centuries, whether any analysis, 
however stibtle, could have given a more vivid idea of the Archbishop 
than the impressive picture by the Poet Laureate, and annalist if it 

« , ne timeatis; plcrique monachi jilus justo timidi sunt et pusillanimes.’ 

■—MaterialSt iii. 138. 

‘Ahsit ut de ecclesia Dei castollum faciamus.’— Ibi4, ii. 435. See also 
iii. 139. 

. sed auctoritate Dei iuterdico, ne quempiam moorum tangatis/— IHd, 
ii. 319. See also iii. 140. 

‘ Inclinata in modum orantis cervice, junctis pariter et elevatis sursum 
manibufl, Deo et Sancloj Mariaa et beato martyri Dionysio suam et ecclesios causam 
commendavitZ-^/Wi?. ii. 437. 

**i Tertio vero percussus martyr genua flexit et cubitos, seipsum hostiam 
vivenwm offerendo, dicens submissa voce: ** Pro nomine Jesu ot ecolesisa tuitiono 
morteia amplecti paratus stun.” ii, 437. 

‘ Archiepi^oopos a capite defluum cum Ic^achlo detergens et videns cruorem, 
gratias Deo agebat dicens: ** In manos tuas, Doimne,commendo spiritual meum.” ’— 
IMd, iii. 141. 
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must be, ■wrought from the very acts and words he did and spoke ? 
Or whether there can be a question of the nation’s debt to Lord 
Tennyson for his share in disposing us for a right appreciation of one 
of the grandest and most pathetic of human histories ? 

I feai'lessly conclude as I began: Lord Tennyson’s Bechet is his 
noblest work; for it will reinstate a great Englishman in the 
affections of a great people; and of nations as of individuals it is 
equally true that 

Blest 

Is he whose heaft is the home of the great dead 
And their great thoughts. 

Agnes Lambert. 
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THE TAXATION OF GROUND-RENTS 


Lord Rosebery, speaking on the loth of last month to a meeting of 
‘ The London Reform Union,’ did not hesitate to .express his opinion 
that the subject of the taxation of ground-rents is ‘ beset wjth snares- 
and pitfalls.’ In spite of this high authority, the subject is usually 
presented to popular audiences and included in election addresses— 
those attractive receptacles for party chickens which it is sometimes, 
hoped will not too early come home to roost—as if it were quite of a 
simple nature, exhibiting few difficulties either in princii)le or practice,, 
and needing for its satisfactory settlement scarcely more deliberation 
by Parliament than would be reasonably required for a measure in¬ 
tended still further to suppress the crime of housebreaking. Persons 
in this state of mind may, perhaps, be astonished at discovering that 
tbe Town Holdings Committee, after hearing, during two sessions, 
the best evidence that could be obtained, recently reported that, ‘ The 
idea that ground-rents are a class of property which at present escapes, 
assessment for the purpose of local taxation is, of course, quite 
erroneous.’ The numerous witnesses who were examined by tlie 
Committee included the well-known and able men to whose theorieft 
upon the subject Lord Rosebery did not fail to allude in his speech. 
They differed in opinion as to the degree in which a ground-rent 
contributes* to rating, but there was a distinct preponderance of testi¬ 
mony to prove that it does, more or less, bear a share of local taxation. 
If this be so, it is clear that the claim of those, whether in the 
London County Council or elsewhere, who advocate in loose and 
general terms the rating of ground-rents, is for a further, as dis¬ 
tinguished from a new, recourse to the profits derived from land. 
They propose to insert anothef and possibly a larger tap into an old 
source of local public income, and not a fresh tap into a new one. 
RigMy tinderstood, their case is that the land does not bear enough 
of the local burden, not that it does not bear any. It is necessary to* 
make this plain, because it is certain that many of the less-informed 
electors, who take their opinions from election addresses, and, as some 
would say, who fill ‘the ^lefy,’ labour under an erroneous belief that 
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the occupiers of houses sustain every locel impost, and that the ground- 
landlords contribute nothing to the account. 

Before Parliament could determine upon legislation having for 
its object the further rating of ground-rents, it would have to. pay 
regard to four cardinal points. The first is.: What just claim exists 
for any such 'nieasure ? Assuming such a claim to be made out, the 
second point is: What amount of rating do groundAandlords 
now hear ? The third is: What additional amount would it he 
right to cast upon them ? ^nd the fourth is: Will they be able to 
relieve themselves of the additional charge by throwing it^ sooner or 
later, upon the tenants? The points obviously depend upon each 
other to some extent; and anyone who will take the trouble to study 
the exhaustive evidence which was laid before the Town Holdings 
Committee will learn that the second and fourth of them bristle with 
difficulties, and thatt-hey gave rise to serious differences of opinion 
on the pa»t of the witnesses who were examined. Of course, if it 
should be found that there is no just cause for calling upon the ground- 
landlord to accept an additional burden, the whole question is disposed 
of. So also would it be, save for a temporary advantage, if it were 
demonstrated that, in the long run, and in spite of all the precautions 
adopted, the ground-landlord would be able to shift his responsibility 
to other shoulders. 

In dealing with these four points, the cases of ‘ fee-farm ’ rent, of 
leases for 999 years, and of Scotch ‘ feu-duties ’ will not be taken 
into account. They present special features of their own. The 
lessee Under such leases is, in effect, the owner of the land. He en¬ 
joys what is practically a perpetual interest, subject only to an annual 
payment to the landlord, , The latter has no valuable reversion, and, 
therefore, no interest in tKe growing communal expenditure, nor ad¬ 
vantage from it, except in so far as it may possibly tend to make his 
rent more secure. These are not the cases which are agitating the 
English public mind; and if they stood alone there would probably 
■be to-day no serious ground-rent question to be solved. Professor 
Crawford Monro admitted to the Town Holdings Committee that 
there is no feeling in Manchester in favour of rating existing chief- 
rents. The case on which popular attention is fixed, especially in 
London, is that of the ground-landlord who has leased ids land for 
building purposes on conditions which, it is believed, render him free 
from the increasing load of local taxation, and whose property, when 
the lease falls in, will have acquired a very great addition to its ., 
original value. It is upon him that the representative local authorities 
are oaatiUg attentive and hungry eyes. What just cause is there 
for the rating net further over him, and for including 

Vitbiit/ife^the 4™lf®d owners, sometimes half a dozen or more in 

b him and the present occupier, and who 
haVe but whom it is not unusual to 
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leave quite out of sight in popular addresses on the ground^rent 
question ? It is these intermediate owners, however, who reap, dur¬ 
ing the term of the ground-lease, the benefit of the increased value 
of the land; . 

Somebody has said that ‘ the land is certainly a very convenient 
place for people to live upon.’ It is, indeed, so convenient that; 
under certain circumstances, a monopoly of it might become k source 
of public danger, and a public wrong. Many of those who advocate 
the further taxation of ground-rents do not scruple tq assert that 
the monopoly of land in our great cities already presents these evil 
features, and they have effectually impressed their views on a legion 
of electors. Nor are they without cogent reasons with which to 
support their assertion. ‘ The value of the ground,’ it is contended, 
‘is not due to expenditure or enterprise on the part of the owner or 
his predecessors, but to the fact of the presence of the town.’ Year 
after year the stress of industrial life has created a demand for living- 
accommodation in particular districts by which landlords have not 
been slow to profit, though they have done little or nothing to foster 
industry. On the other hand, the weekly amount which a workman 
can spare for rent has often not grown in proportion to the growth of 
rent itself. The consequence is that the workman has often had to con¬ 
tent himself with less and less space, until he and his family are not 
infrequently found inhabiting only a single room, which, by a judi¬ 
cious euphemism, is still called their ‘ home,’ The ground-rent is a 
serious item of the man’s yearly expenditure, for, in a largq number 
of instances, it is an important factor in the charge for rent. In the 
case of the Farringdon Koad buildings of the Metropolitan Dwellings' 
Association the ground-rent is as much as 5d, for each square foot 
occupied by the premises, and amounts to more than Is. a week for each 
family housed. In the Victoria Cottages, in Albert Street, Spital- 
fields, the weekly sum paid by each family for ground-rent is said to 
be Is. Sd. It appeared, from evidence given before the Koyal Com¬ 
mission on the Housing of the Working Classes, 1885, that the 
ground-renl of Gladstone Buildings in Finsbury was 25QL a year on 
a total rateable value of l,400i. And, as showing the practical effect 
of ground-value upon workmen’s rent, it was stated before the Select 
Committee on Artisans’ and Labourets’ Dwellings in 1881 that the 
Peabody Trustees were able to let their tenements ai 30 per cent, 
less than the Metropolitan Dwellings Association charge for similar 
accommodation, because they acquired the land from the Metropolitan 
Board of Works at half its market value. It should be added, how¬ 
ever, that the Peabody Trustees seek only to obtain a margin of 3 
per cent, between income and expenditure, whereas the Metropolitan 
Dwellings Association strive for 5 per cent. It is in view of circum¬ 
stances such as these that any moral, claim on the part of the trading 
and industrial population for a’further contribution by ground-owners 
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to the current expenses of communal life arises. The industry of 
thousands of workmen has added an enormous, value to a certain limited 

r 

area of land, of which one or more persons enjoy a monopoly. Those 
who created the value, and who are obliged to live upon the land, or 
to occupy it for the purposes of trade, suffer a diminution of income 
as the outcome of their own activity and toil. They are, moreover, 
called upon to contribute, directly or indirectly, to the cost of, public 
works which, in the end, still further raise the value of the land and 
increase the rent demanded for it. They suffer in rent, in the ex¬ 
pense of municipal improvements, and in the price of the necessities 
of life besides. Increase in the value of town land seetns to have no 
parallel in the penalty which it inflicts upon those who create it. It 
is as though the demand for fuel which the industry of a great popu¬ 
lation produces were concentrated on one particular colliery. In 
ordinary commercial enterprise price is modified by supply; but in 
the case of town land industry creates a keen demand, and, the 
supply being limited, the price rises. In no other case can it be said 
that labour generates a value which inflicts a direct fine upon itself. 
It is this consideration which has produced in many minds a strong 
conviction that our artisan population, and others also, daily suffer 
injustice at the hands of the owners of the soil of our great cities, 
and which induces so many politicians to deem valid the claim which 
they make for relief. Sir Thomas Farrer and the late Professor 
Eogers impressed upon the Town Holdings Committee that the state 
of public feeling on this subject was such that grave danger might 
result if action were not taken to meet it. The former said that it 
seemed to him that ‘ if there was one thing in which the voters in 
liondon were interested it was this question of rating, and of throw¬ 
ing some part of the incidence of rates upon the owner. ... I am 
satisfied that the feeling about it is so strong that, unless something 
is done to allay that feeling, it may becoipe avery dangerous element, 
and we may have reproduced in London something not unlike what 
we have seen in Ireland—a great onslaught upon tents and upon free¬ 
hold property,^ And Professor Eogers, whilst saying that he saw 
no reason why the fortunate possessor of land should be specially 
taxed in relation to his property, any more than a successful lawyer or 
physician should be specially taxed upon his income, agreed that 
landowners do not bear their proper share of local burdens, and 
that public opinion was so inflamed on the subject that legislative 
action was called for. He suggested that, owing to the impossi* 
WUty .of arriving at a strictly equitable arrangement, a sort of rough 
juatioe should be applied, and that the rates should be equally 
diiSd^^b^tween owner and occupier. This is the course which 
th# CSofiomittee finally recommended for adoptibn as respects future 
contraeta wly. As to existing contracts, Sir Thomas Farrer con- 
sidered^'thtsi'V they involved questions of such extreme difficulty 
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that, he obfieh’^ed, ‘I might be tempted to say we had better 
abandon the thing altogether if it were riot that I see much greater 
difficulty rind danger in doing nothing/ Mr. Moulton, Q.C.,’ admitted 
that, in any attempt further to rate ground-rents reserved under exist¬ 
ing contracts, such allowances would have to be made, especially in 
reference to the more recent leases, as would in many cases not 
•greatly modify the position of the parties. A case where the allow¬ 
ance could hardly fall short of complete exemption was presented to 
the Committee by Sir Thomas Farrer in a letter which he had re¬ 
ceived from the trustee of a widow lady. It is worth while to give it 
in full, as showing the injustice and hardship which would follow from * 
a hasty and indiscriminate resolution to yield to a popular demand 
for the further rating of ground-rents :— 

I have read your evidence before the Town Holdings Committee, and I should 
like to put before you the following case, which is typical of tens of thousands in 
this country: I am trustee for alady, whose whole income consists of 157Z. 2a, Grf., 
derived from leasehold ground-rents near King’s Cross, bought for her by a thought¬ 
ful, thrifty husband, some time back. She receives 194Z. 2^. Crf., and pays the 
freeholder S7L She has only a nominal reversion of three days to the rack-rents. 
In sixteen years she loses her income entirely, as the property reverts to the free¬ 
holder. Can you tell me upon what principle of right or justice this poor lady is 
at one swoop to be deprived of 20 per cent, of her income ? Is it because the 
Thames Embankment, and other distant improvements, are supposed to have 
improved her property ? The answer is, her property has depreciated in gross 
annual value during the last twirnty-five years; but even if it could be demonstrated 
that these distant improvements have benefited her property, they could not possibly 
benefit her. If you made London a city of palaces, and paved its streets with gold, 
she would not be one penny the richer. Her rents were fixed eighty-two years 
ago for all her term, and, as far as she is concerned, they are absolutely unalter¬ 
able. 

No serious attemptswas made to controvert the argument of the 
writer of this letter, if the case be a representative one, the advan¬ 
tage to the rates which would accrue if existing contracts were 
interfered with might be far less than the advocates of such a policy 
appear to reckon upon. They leave out of sight the heavy allow¬ 
ances whicli fair treatment would accord to the numerous holders of 
ground-rents who are in a similar position to that of this widow. 

Before leaving the subject of existing contracts, it is necessa/y to 
consider the second point which has been raised, namely, What pro- 
jportion of rating do ground-landlords now bear ? In discussing this 
-question, some of the witnesses who were called before the Town 
Holdings Committee drew a distinction between. agricultural and 
building, land. As regards t the former, the theory that the land¬ 
owner beaifs the^ burden of the rates, in the shape of a deduction from 
the tent which he would obtain if there were no rates, appears to have 
been generally accepted; But there was a great difference of opinion 
in relation to J)uilding-land. ^ The ideal case, it is alleged, is not the 
actual one..;. The ideal case is.this: A, who is a builder, negotiates 
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■with B, who is the owner of a plot of building-land, for a ninety^nine 
years’ lease of the land, on condition that he (A) will pay ^ existing 
rates, and any further rates that thereafter may be imposed; A proposes 
to erect two houses upon the land at a cost of 5,000i. He calculates 
that each house will let for 160i, a year, which sum, if he be con¬ 
tented with 5 per cent, for his capital, will leave him 50i., out of 
which to pay ground-rent and to provide against contingencies. 
The existing rates on the two houses, as A and B both know, will 
amount to 50Z. a year. The tenants, therefore, between them will 
pay 350Z. a year in rent and rates. B, under all the circumstances, 
asks only for a ground-rent of 45Z. a year. A, havipg gone into the 
calculation for himself, and counting on a future increase of the 
rates, which may tend to reduce rent, declines to give 45Z. a year for 
ground-rent, but offers 40Z., which the ground-owner finally agrees to 
accept- Here the existing and future rates are taken into account, 
and in so far as the rent of the land suffers diminution because 
of them, it is obvious that the landowner pays them. If there were 
no rates, the 50L a year absorbed in that item would enable B to 
exact, much more ground-rent, and perhaps A might even get 
fi per cent, on his outlay, the reason being that the total annual 
payment which the tenants are-willing to incur is 350Z., and that it 
makes no difference to them in what manner it is divided. It is 


therefore said that B pays the whole of the existing rates, and some¬ 
thing also towards a possible increase. 

If this represents the result of the ordinary bargain between the 
parties, it is difficult to discover any cause for interference—supposing 
that all question of the reversionary value of the land at the end 
of the lease be left out of consideration. Mr. Charles Henry 
Sargant, who gave very clear and cogent evidence before the Com¬ 
mittee, stated that in bis experience, which was considerable, the 
terms of every item of the contract, including the stipulation for 
the payment of rates, are threshed out thoroughly between the parties 
to adease, and become matters of careful negotiation, Mr. Frederick 
Cooper, who is a builder at Beckenham, and is in favour of the 
rating of ground-rents, admitted that ‘ there is no doubt that the 
freeholder would charge more ground-rent if he had to contribute to 
the local rates.’ 

As opposed to this view, it is maintained that the transaction is not 
governed by any such careful calculations, and that the question of the 


amount of rates, either existing or future, payable in respect of the 
buildings to be erected is rarely, if ever, brought under consideration. 
\:A d0X3QAnd for building sites, it is said, having arisen in a particular 


^ astute landlord immediately tak^a advantage of itby 
for his land which, reckoning on the atreas of the demand, 
he he will obtain before long, though <po8BiJ>ly not ot^the 

i&regula;i;ed according to tlm desire of thekmd- 
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lord for an early letting. ■ It is alleged that, if he be *vvilling to wait, he 
ultimately gets a rent which is not in any perceptible degree abated 
by the fact that rates will be payable upon the premises to be erected. 
If, however, he is unwilling to wait, it is admitted that the question 
of the rates may successfully be used by a knowing lessee in order to 
obtain a lower ground-rent. In the one case the ground-owner may 
pay no rates whatever; in the other, he may even pay them all. 
Generally speaking, the witnesses of the Committee may be taken 
as admitting that to a more or less extent the question of 
rating does influence the transaction, and that the ground-landlord 
actually, though indirectly, pays some part of the existing rates by 
way of a diminished rent, but that the amount is indeterminate. It 
was strongly urged, however, that any probable increase of the rates 
is—or was formerly—muc^oo uncertain a factor to be brought into 
the bargain, and that, even on this ground alone, the contract calls 
for equitable readjustment. This raises the third point: What 
additional amount of rating ought ground-landlords to bear? 

The demand for a further recourse to the land for the purposes of 
rating is based on some, or all, of the following four considerations : 

1. That as regards the rates existing at the time of the contract 

the land has not, in most cases, paid its share. 

2. That the recent great increase of rating was not anticipated 
and allowed for when the lease was entered into. 

3. That there is a heavy proportion of the current expenditure 
for public improvements of the community domiciled upon the land 
which the owners ought wholly to bear. 

4. That the owners are justly chargeable with a large share of the 
annual rating of a community because of the great additional value 
which the land is found to have derived from it when the leases fall in. 

It will be seen that these contentions, if sound, point more or less 
to interference with existing leases. 

The first contention has already been dealt with. Turning to the 
next (2), it would be difficult to maintain, for example, that the 
London School-Board rate of 1892 was foreseen by the parties to a 
deed which created a ground-rent in 1860, though it is quite possible 
that a prudent lessee of 1880 may have anticipated the effect upon 
rating which would ensue from the policy of that Board. On the 
other hand, neither could either party have calculated in 1860, nor in 
1880, that grants in aid of rates would be largely augmented under 
the late Government. Accordingly several of the witnesses called by 
the Town Holdings Committee were strongly of opinion that, sup¬ 
posing it to be assumed that the rates existing at the date of the 
deed were taken into reckoning, it would be fair to call upon ground- 
owners to bear the net increase v^hioh has since taken place. Thus 
Mr. Crawford Monro, whilst that the lessor’s answer to his 

lessee on^this point Would be, * In the deed you expressly took the 
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risk of those new taxes on yourself/ admitted the force of the re¬ 
joinder, * Those new taxes were never in contemplation/ Professor 
Thoit)ld Kogers admitted the equity of calling upon the owner to pay 
a portion of the unexpected increment of rating in cases ‘ wh^re the 
thing is known/ 

The third contention (3) is that existing contracts should be dealt 
with because well-nigh all of the current public expenditu:^ of a 
community ought properly to be defrayed by the ground-landlord. 
Without this expenditure,-it is argued, his land would be of little 
v'alue, and his ground-rent would be insecure. On this point, how¬ 
ever, there was a very wide divergence of opinion on the part of the 
witnesses who came before the Committee. The question lay between 
what are properly occupiers’ benefits and charges, and what may 
reasonably be declared to be owners' be^^ts and charges. Mr. B, F, C. 
Costelloe went so far as to say that the occupier in a particular 
district only gets a part of the benefit of the School Board rate 
applicable to that district. The owner of the land, he maintained, 
as well as the occupier, derives an advantage from the better educa¬ 
tion of the people. In this he was entirely at variance with 
Mr. Thorold Kogers, who held that education is an ‘occupiers’ 
liability/ Mr. Moulton considered that the poor rate ought largely 
to be a charge upon land, whereas Mr. Thorold Rogers declared that 
the employers, who, generally speaking, are the occupiers, ought to 
pay it, because ‘ it is undoubtedly a rate in aid of wages.’ Mr. Moulton, 
again, expressed a strong opinion that the charge for prisoners ought 
to be borne by the landowner; but Mr. Thorold Rogers considered 
that ‘ it ought to be a local charge upon occupiers, because it is in 
their interest that the peace is kept and criminals are incarcerated.’ 
In another part of his evidence he said, ‘ The police rate is distinctly 
an occupiers’ tax : a thief cannot run away with the landlord’s land.’ 
lie held, however, that the highway rate, the water rate, and the 
sewage rate should be paid by the ground-landlord. With this theory 
Mr. Moulton did not entirely agree, inasmuch as he expressed the 
opinion that the water rate was ‘ to a great extent,’ but not wholly, 
chargeable on the owner. As to the education rate, Mr. Moulton 
agreed with Mr, Costelloe that it is fair general expenditure necessary 
for the existence and prosperity of the community, and that it ought 
largely to fall upon the ground-owner. He controverted the opinion 
of Mr. Sargant that ‘ education is a service rendered to occupiers, and 
to occupiers only.’ On the general question as to who really gets. 
the benefit of the expenditure of rates, Mr. Sargant maintained that 
the occupier ought to pay, because ‘rates are payments made to the 
Oc^n^Uhity for services rendered by the community to in<Jividuals 
the community/ Here, again, he and Mr. Moulton were 
in The latt^ refused to regatd rates as being a 

pmely iie said that they were so only in a 
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limited degree. It is difficult to imagine, however, on what showing 
the payment for a Wood pavement, which lasts for ten years and is 
then-renewed, ought to be met by owners, and not by the occupiers 
who get all the comfort and benefit of it, and who wear it out.Hi; It is 
clear that the conflict of opinion was too marked to enable the Com* 
mittee to deduce from the evidence a system under which, in a revision 
of existing contracts, rates might be apportioned between owners and 
occupiers according to the benefit which each derives from them. 

It is, furthermore, contended (4) that ground-rent contracts ought 
to be revised because of the enormous increase in value which the 
land exhibits at the end of the lease. This increase is due partly to 
the demand for land which the community has created, and partly 
to the additional ‘amenities’ which communal expenditure has 
provided. The claim is that^ie landowner should render back some 
of this increase for the reason that he has done nothing to bring it 
about, and that it reacts harmfully upon the community to whose 
enterprise and labour he owes it. Eestitution, it is declared, should 
begin at once. Great public works, such as Rosebery Avenue in Ijon- 
don, are taken in hand which were not contemplated at the date when 
ground-rents in the vicinity were fixed, and towards the cost of which 
the ground-landlord, therefore, makes no contribution. The value of 
his adjacent land is, however, enormously raised by the improvement. 
An additional contribution to rating, over and above anything which 
may have been obtained by way of less ground-rent at the date of 
the lease, ought, it is urged, to be extracted from him forthwith. 
Mr. Moulton regards the value of the land as being derived in the 
main from the fact that the community have chosen it to settle upon ; 
and he gave an instance of land which had, from this cause, attained 
a value of 140/, a square foot! He held, further, that town land 
acquires some of its value from communal expenditure, ‘ the whole 
of the permanent element in which,’ he said, ‘is found in the land 
in the sense that you may remove the house and yet you will find 
it there.’ He, therefore, favours a scheme for the immediate assess¬ 
ment of grohnd values, and for a differential rate on the land and on 
the buildings, the former rate being higher than the latter because 
the one is assessed upon a growing and the other upon a diminishing 
value. As against this proposal it is contended that the occupiers 
have the benefit of the improvements, and that they ought, therefore, 
to pay for the user—which is represented by the annual interest on 
the loans applicable to such improvements. It is said that no less a 
sum than 41,000,000/. has been borrowed for permanent improve¬ 
ments in the metropolis. Assuming that, the term of the loan is 60 
years, and that the interest is 3^ per cent., the annual charge for 
sinking-fund is 208,633/., and the annual interest is 1,435,000/. The 
former sum represents a rate of about IfcZ. in the pound on an assess¬ 
ment of31,000,000/.iUnd the latter a charge of nearly la, in the pound. 
VoL. XXXin-*No. 192 X 
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If owners were called upon to pay the rate levied in respect of the 
sinking-fund only, the occupying tenant would obtain but little relief. 
And it must be borne in mind that some of tbe * improvements ’ which 
are called ‘ permanent' might at the end of the ground-lease be found 
to be neither improvements nor permanent. The London drainage 
works, for instance, may have become quite obsolete 60 years hence^ 
and> if so, it would be impossible to contend* that they have added 
permanent value to the land. It is not on grounds so open to- 
dispute as are these that a claim for the further rating of ground- 
rents or values can rest safely, but rather upon the fact that the 
increased value of the land inflicts a heavy charge upon vast numbers 
of people who are ill fitted to bear it, yet whose labour has created 
the value^ The ground-owners immensely benefit by communal life, 
and ought to contribute a far larger dtiare of the cost of it. Will 
any possible scheme for the further rating of ground-rents or values 
effectually and permanently produce the desired result ? This, in 
other words, is the fourth point originally raised, namely, Will land- 
owners be able to relieve themselves of the additional charge by 
throwing it sooner or later upon the tenants ? 

In considering this question it is necessary, at the outset, to re¬ 
mind ourselves that the system of compounding for rates extensively 
prevails in most of our great cities. It was stated to the Committee 
that the rates are compounded for in Wolverhampton to the extent 
of two-thirds of the residential assessment. In Birmingham nearly 
500,000i. out of the whole residential assessment is in the compound,, 
and that sum represents at least a half, and probably more, of the total 
assessment of residences. In London, the vestry may bring within 
the compound any tenement under the value of 20L In every case 
in which the rates are compounded for, the landlord, of course, pays 
them, and the statement that it is the tenant who is directly charge¬ 
able does not hold good. Mr. Sargant was of opinion that ‘ probably 
three out of four occupations in number would be occupations in 
which the immediate owner pays the rates directly, charging the oc¬ 
cupier, however, a rent which is inclusive of those rates.’ Therefore, 
though the owner pays the rates directly, it is the tenant who, in the 
end, finds the money. It follows that, if a special rate of, say, 6d. in 
the potmd were placed upon owners, the landlord of a tenement in 
London, assessed at 18?. a year, the rates of which are comj)ounded 
for, would be able to relieve himself of the charge by raising his rent 
2d, a week—a sum which the tenant, in the majority of instances, 
would be willing to pay rather than incur the trouble of ^moving to 
other and perhaps less suitable premises. The case of a small tene¬ 
ment let under a weekly or monthly hiring diflfers, however, from 
other cases in one most important particular. It offers an early, 
if not hn ^mediate, opportunity for a revision of the rent. Annual 

tenancies created under an occupation lease, offer no sueh 
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opportunity; and if an additional charge were placed to-day upon 
the owner, he would have to bear it, at any r&te for a time. But the 
question is, would he ultimately get rid of it ? Upon this point an 
examination of the evidence shows that the witnesses of' the Town 
Holdings Committee diflFered rather in degree than in principle. 
Some were of opinion that the owner would succeed in shifting on to 
the tenant the whole of any additional burden that he might incur; 
others considered that he could probably get rid only of a portion; 
none appear in the end to have maintainfed that he could not shift 
any. Much recourse was had to the dictum of the economists that 
there is a tendency for taxation to stick where it is first imposed; but 
Mr. Sargant’s opinion as to this was that ‘ there is a tendency for it 
to stick for some period more or less long.’ He added that ‘the 
question where it is first imposed has nothing to do with the way in 
which the burden ultimately falls.’ The following question was put 
to Mr. 'Costelloe: ‘Suppose Parliament were to determine that 
hereafter there should be universal compounding, that in no case 
could the tenant be asked to pay the rates, but always the landlord : 
do you not think that, in a vast number of cases, that would be pro¬ 
vided for by an equivalent increase in the rent ? ’ His answer was, 
‘ I quite admit that, in certain cases, that would be attempted to be 
countervailed by the landlord ; and I do not desire to deny that, in 
certain cases, he would succeed. My point is, that over large areas 
he would not sxicceed, and that in others he would only partly 
succeed; and that, when he seemed to succeed, the rise might often 
have happened anyhow.’ Mr. Moulton admitted that, in an example 
put to him, the landlord, supposing he has to bear rates, will be able, 
on a readjustment, to get something more from the tenant than he 
got when he did not pay any rates, but considered that he could not 
shift the whole burden. This would be the state of things even 
under Mr. Moulton’s own system. In answer to Mr. Gerald Balfour, 
he stated that the incidence of taxation can probably be shifted where 
there is a possible alteration of the conditions of supply and demand, 
but not where an alteration of those conditions is impossible. Sir 
Thomas Farrer was asked whether, in good times for the landlord, he 
would be able to push off on to the shoulders of the tenant any pro¬ 
portion of taxation which the law might call upon him to bear. His 
answer was, ‘ Under certain circumstances he could; under certain 
circumstances he could not; and I think it extremely difficult to say 
what those circumstances are.’ lie said, furthermore, ‘ I think it 
an extremely pneertain thing where the ultimate incidence of rates 
is.’ In answer to other questions, he stated that it was by no means 
certain that, if the landlord were called upon to jmy rates, he could 
not shift the burden. ‘ It depends/ he said, ‘ on a great number ot 
circumstances ; but I thinh I ought to add that, even if that were so, 
I should make the change, ... I suspect that a good deal of the 

x2 
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taxation would stick to the fendlord; but, even if it did not, I should 

• * 

make the change in order that people might not think that they were 
suffering injustice/ The last reason Would appear to be an example 
of that which Bacpn calls ‘ offering the shows of things to the desires 
of the mind/ 

, Enough has probably been said to prove from the lips of witnesses 
of authority that any scheme for the additional rating of ground-rents, 
or for the, sq^arate rating of ground values, would be exceedingly 
uncertain in its operation, and might altogether fail in the long run 
to relieve the occupier of the heavy charges for ratal which he now 
sust^ns. A large number of the more wealthy tenants of London 
hbld their houses on leases, the average unexpired term of which is 
under ten years. If a tax were put upon the owner of the rack-rent 
' to-day, he would probably be able to escape from it as soon as a fresh 
agreement became necessary. It is worth while to trace the process 
through an imaginary case. A tenant occupies a shop, under a 
twenty-one years’ lease having an unexpired term of two years, and 
pays a rent of 300i. a year to a landlord Y. He also pays 75L a 
year in rates. Assuming that he gives a fair value for the premises, 
ZT5L a year ihay be said to be his economic rent. The assessment is 
250L a year for the premises, 'and 50L for the ground-rent. Y pur¬ 
chased the premises from an original lessee, Z. The latter pays to 
the ground-owner a ground-rent of 30Z. a year, but charges Y 50L a 
year, having ‘ improved ’ it by 2QL The original lease from the 
ground-owner has sixty years to run. The Legislature interferes, and 
authorises the occupying tenant to deduct, say, one shilling in the 
pound from Y, on the ground-rent assessment (50i.). He continues 
to pay 75i. for rates, but he hands to Y 297i. 10s. for rent instead of 
300i. He is thus relieved of rating to the extent of 2L 10s. a year. 
Y, instead of paying 50i. to Z for ground-rent, pays only 47i. IO 5 ., 
remaining in exactly the same position as before. Z deducts a 
shilling in the pound on the ZQL payable to the ground-owner, and, 
as the net result^'finds his improved ground-rent reduced by the sum 
of IL per annum. The ground-owner is mulcted in an annual sum 
of IL lOs. The occupying tenant is benefited; the position of the 
rac^k-renter remains unchanged ; but the middle-man and the ground- 
owner both suffer. The latter cannot revise the arrangement, for 
sixty years. The middle-man cannot revise it at all; but the rack- 
renter can do so at the end of two years, for he will then be- again 
entitled to possession of the premises. 

But the suggestion is made that ground values and hot ground- 
should be rated; that is to say, that the ground value should be 
p^Oiilc&lly assessed, and that it should be kept separate from the 
buffdi^ value, the owners bearing the whole of the rating levied upon 
it, jt J^^)een seen, however, that the advocates even of this method 
of relief ;|that, in the operation of it> there would be no cer- 
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tainty that the tenant would ultimately behefit; and much expert 
evidence Was given before the Town lipldings Committee to prove 
that the ground value is a quantity often most difficult to determine 
by assessment. Putting that aside for the moment, let it be assumed 
that, in the illustration previously taken, the ground valuers lOOL, 
and the building value 200?. The rates are five shillings ih^ ttie 
pound, and the occupying tenant is authorised to deduct from his 
landlord, Y, the total rating on the ground value. ^ He therefore 
deducts 251, Y, in his turn, deducts Itil 10s, from Z, paying him 
371, lOs, instead of 50/. Z deducts 71, 10-^. from the ground-owner, 
paying him 22/. 10s. instead of 30/. Thus the tenant gains 25/.; 
y loses 12/. 10s.; Z loses 5l ; and the ground-owner loses '//. 105. 
Y must bear the loss for two years at least, but is almost certain to 
get back to his former position at the end of that time by adding 
251, to the rent, and thereby restoring the outgoings of his tenant 
for rent and rates to their original amount. Z suffers a permanent 
loss of 51. a year, and has no chance of recovering it. He may, how¬ 
ever, have made a good bargain with Y when he sold the lease and 
premises. The ground-owner bears the annual loss of 7/. 10.*?. until 
the expiration of the lease—that is to say, for sixty years; but he, or 
rather his representatives, will then have the advantage of the 
additional value of the land. It is clear that, unless the tenant were 
able to say that his original outgoings of 375/. were too high, and 
were willing to leave rather than revert to them, the system of rating 
ground values, as tested by this example, would fail of its object. 
So far. from the tenant often being determined not to incur a rent 
which he cannot really afford to pay, one witness declared to the 
Committee that, in his belief, the rents paid in some parts of London 
are ‘ bankruptcy rents,' which are gradually eating away the tenants' 
capital. In the foregoing illustration the unexpired term of the 
oeexapation lease is only two years, and this gives the owner an early 
opportunity of readjusting matters. In many cases the unexpired 
term woul^ be longer. The average duration of occupying leases in 
London, as has been shown, is not, however, more than ten years. 

So much has been said in favour of the rating of ground-rents 
and values, that people have come to beKeve that it is the appointed, 
and indeed the only possible, way of efiectually withdrawing from 
owners of town land some of the excessive profits which, to the 
detriment of other citizens, they enjoy. When the proposals, how¬ 
ever, are carefully examined, it is seen that, even on the admission of 
some of their most ardent, advocates, they offer but an uncertain, 
and possibly an unavailing, remedy. Action taken on the lines that 
have been too hastily marked out might only furnish a fresh example 
of the disappointment that follows— 

When ail was done that man may do, 

And all was done in vain, 
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The Town Holdings Committee recommend that, in future, con¬ 
tracts, local rates, excepfr in Scotland, shall fall equally upon occupiers 
and owners. The Committee, no doubt, knew, when making this 
recommendation, that, in the vast number of cases which are ‘in the 
compound,’ and also in respect to houses let in flats, the owners now 
pay all the rates; and that to call upon them to pay a half is only to 
ask them to do in part what they are now doing entirely. It is not 
by any scheme for dealing with ground-rent or values, as determined 
by annual assessment, that«€'ffectual and permanent means to reach 
thfe‘owner are possible. None of such devices are free from glaring 
anomalies in their operation and from inequities for which heavy 
allowances would have to be made. There have been gathered round 
existing contracts too many innocent interests which could not be 
brought under tribute, A well-known insurance company very 
largely resotted to by the industrial classes is said to have invested 
more than 2,000,000i. of its capital in ground-rents and feu-duties, 
and one of the most prominent of the benefit societies holds 200,000i, 
worth of ground-rents. The corporations of not a few towns have 
leasehold estates from which they receive rents. To rate these rents 
would simply be further to rate the ratepayers. Admitting that town 
land presents special features which are not found in any other kind of 
property; admitting that a monopoly of it exists; admitting that 
its value is permanently raised by public works, if not by public 
services also ; admitting that the contribution of owners to the rates 
is uncertain in amount, and in most cases insufficient; admitting 
that multitudes of people suffer hardship because of the heavy rents, 
arising from the excessive price of town land, which they have to 
pay; admitting even that public works for the material, social, and 
intellectual comfort of the resident population—works some of which 
will, in the end, largely benefit the landowners—cannot be under¬ 
taken, because the burden of ratal is already too heavy io be borne;— 
it is still necessary to declare that the schemes which principally hold 
the field as being remedies are not to be depended upon, end that, in 
operation, they might be found worse than useless, ffive a landlord 
an excuse for raising his rent such as would be afforded by rating his 
ground value, and he will take advantage of it when the time comes, 
if there be sufficient ‘ economic friction,' for the purpose of extorting 
a great deal more than any additional charges that may ha^^i? been 
placed upon him amount to. Rent affects the price of commodities 
as rates do; and it may well be that consumers pay for the dearness 
of the land both in the rent of their houses, and also in the cost of 
their daily food. The problem is to obtain a substantial contribution 
' tbwn land for local purposes without materially affecting rent-^- 
itt etlxer words, without the charge being before long put back upon 
the’ to whom it is sought to bring relief. 

The To^ Holdings Committee say in their report; 
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If it should be determined by Parliament to impose special taxation upon the owners 
of reversionaiy interests, witMn the limits of urban communities, •mth Review of 
bringing such owners under direct contribution towards local public expenditure; 
we think it is worthy of consideration whether the imposition of a Dekth Duty 
allocated to local municipal purposes would not afford the best means of effecting 
this object, 

s. • 

The expedient of a death duty on urban landed property is not a 
novel one. It was advocated before the, Committee by Sir Thomas 
Farrer and by Mr. Costelloe. It impli# that, upon the death of the 
owner of a town estate, a municipal succession duty should be payable 
by the heir or legatee, calculated on the basis on which the ordinary 
succession duty is now reckoned. Let us assume the case of a man 
who succeeds by direct heirship to an estate in London, the capital 
value of which, according to the authorised mode of reckoning, is 
100,000^. The amount payable upon it for municipal succession 
duty is, let us say, 5,000i. The father, anticipating tjiat the 
municipal duty would amount to about that sum, had insured his 
life accordingly for 5,000i. The annual premium, supposing he 
began to insure at a moderately early age, would be about 125i. a 
year—that is to say that, for an annual charge of 125^. on the 
revenues of an estate having a capital value of 100,000^. in the hands 
of his son, he would meet the obligation of the municipal succession 
duty, and hand the estate down intact. In such a case the munici¬ 
pality would derive a substantial benefit and the new ground-owner 
would have little reason to complain. Nor would he have the 
inducement which a considerable rate on ground values would give 
him to exact severe terms from the tenants ^when the reversions fell 
in, for he would not have sufiered a diminution of an income which he 
had previouvsly enjoyed. Under such a system, the complications and 
hardships which caused Sir Thomas Farrer to adopt a tone almost of 
despair would cot arise. There is no reason why the system should be 
■confined to the single event of the death of the owner. A municipal 
duty migh^ be levied whenever the property itself, or the ground-rents 
reserved upon it, passed by sale, or gift, or in any other way, to new 
ownership. Existing owners of ground-rents, improved ornot improved, 
would escape as long as they continued to hold their property. The 
widow whose case has been mentioned, and the insurance company 
whose/unds are so largely invested in ground-rents, would ndt suffer 
unless they realised their securities. But the successors to existing 
contracts, whether by death, or by purchase, or by any kind of aliena¬ 
tion, would have to pay duty for municipal purposes. The sale value 
of the properties would be diminished. Some of the ‘ unearned 
increment * would be intercepted, ifr the term may still be used after 
the late Professor of Political Economy in the University of Oxford 
has declared that he does jiot know what it means. Under a system 
of municipal death and alienation duties, the existing owner would 
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suffer but little deprivation; indeed he would suffer no deprivation 
whatever if he did not insure his life or sell the estate or its ground- 
rents, whereas the prospective owner would know what he had to 
reckon upon. Strong representations were made to the Town 
Holdings Committee concerning the inconvenience of subjecting 
ground-rents to rating, on account of the uncertainty in the amount 
of the annual income which would arise. Inve.stments in ground- 
rents, it was urged, are now popular because the income is a fixed and 
stable quantity. The obvious answer to such a contention is that 
an unjust system ought not to be perpetuated simply because it 
affords a convenient means for the investment of capital. The un¬ 
certainty, however, if it actually continued to exist, woidd be reduced 
to a minimum under the system of municipal death and alienation 
duties. Lord Rosebery advised the meeting of the ‘ London Reform 
Union ’ to let experts fire at the schemes for the taxation of ground- 
rents, adding that ‘ the scheme which comes out with the fewest 
holes will be the most workable scheme.’ It would appear that any 
scheme for the rating of ground rents or values might consist mainly 
of holes, if experts such as those whose evidence has here been cited 
once discovered the right range, but that a system of death and 
alienation duties would offer a far better resistance. The best 
service which those who are interested in this diificult subject can 
render to the commuitity whose cause they have adopted is to lay 
aside schemes which, though they are attractive, seem to be of fair 
promise, and are easy to present to the popular mind, are found, on 
examination, to be of doubtful efficacy, and to accept in their stead 
an expedient which, though its fruits may not be gathered quite so- 
early, is more permanent and certain in its nature and operation. 


J. PowKLL Williams. 
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THE DOOM OF THE DOMESTIC COOK 


We are all agreed that the ‘ good plain ' and ‘ thorough' cook of our 
imagination is harder and harder to be come at; that, when come at, 
she demands and obtains higher and higher wages 3 that ah© is in 
consequence more and more inclined to better herself, to the disor¬ 
ganisation of households ; and, in a word, that, if we could obtain our 
victuals better cooked and without her presence in the kitchen, the 
average housekeeper would thank heaven for the removal of a cause 
of constant friction, and the disappearance from her life of perhaps 
the commonest origin of worry and anxiety. 

If she had nothing more to do in the morning than consult an 
exhaustive menu, as Mrs. Lewis suggests, speak her wdshcs along a 
telephone, and rely upon prompt attention being accorded to them, 
with the certainty that viands and cooking would he of the best, 
surely there is not one to deny that life would be, for her at least, 
more worth living. Who cannot picture the weary mistress, driven- 
to desperation by the threat of her husband to dine for the future at 
the club if she can’t give him some variety, seated opposite the 
apathetic cook, who is too lazy and ignorant to make a suggestion, 
and turning hopelessly over the leaves of The Cook's Guides What to 
do with the^Cold Mutton^ or Everyhody's Pudding Book, to find, 
something that her empty-headed servant might by some miracle 
succeed ip producing even passably? And then to think of the 
priceless time daily freed from the more than distasteful morning 
visit to the lower regions, which will thereby be rendered available 
for pleasures and duties which before had to be made subservient, or 
were, as likely as not, crowded out altogether. But the advantage 
of a system to the thousands of women upon whom the duties- 
of housekeeping devolve has been sufficiently pointed out by 
Mrs, Lewis, and to everyone the gain will be more than obvious. 
Indeed, many a housekeeper has had some foretaste of such a light¬ 
ening of her duties in the analogous advantage to be found in the 
ordering of the daily groceries, fish, meat, &c., through the medium 
of the telephone exchange. That, however, has only been a clumsy 
step, so to speak, in the right direction. Here is a scheme almost 
as convenient as the Hey^ 'presto ! of the fairy tales, where, with a clap 
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of the hands' and use of the magic words, a table loaded with deli¬ 
cacies in and out of season would make its welcome and prompt 
appearance through the most impracticable of stone fldors. And it 
is a method which, in a detached and' consequently extravagant 
form, is to be found and observed in operation in all great business, 
and many educational, centres at the present day. Himdreds of 
city men, boards of directors, barristers, have their mid-day meal 
sent into their offices from the nearest restaurants. Hundreds of 
undergraduates have breakfasts, luncheons, dinners of the best and 
hottest served to them at distances of from a quarter of a mile to a 
.mile from their college kitchens; repasts so sybaritic indeed, that 
their youthful appetites are spoiled for many a day after for the 
more frugal and bkdly cooked fare with which they have to put up 
on their return to the parental roof. Whilst, as Mrs. Lewis hks 
pointed out, few of us, who have lived in continental towns such as 
Paris, Dresden, Brussels, Pau, have not heard of, or experienced, the 
advantages and convenience of being fed on the well-known Traiteur 
system. 

Now, what I propose to do in this article is to bring together a few 
facts and figures, which I have been at some trouble to obtain, with 
reference to the adaptation on a large scale of this system of a cooked 
food supply from outside, in place of a cooked food supply from in¬ 
side, our own domiciles. Time was when each house collected its own 
water, in cisterns, or drew water from a well sunk in its own back 
garden. We are now supplied wholesale by mains from great central" 
supply tanks. Time was that each housewife saved up fat and made 
her own candles. Her house is now lighted from great central supply 
stations far away, and she has no more to think how the gas is ma¬ 
nufactured, or the electricity stored, than she has to think how Crod’s 
air gets purified which blows through her opened windows from day 
to day. Truly, the former she has to pay for, whilst the latter is not 
measured and charged so much per thousand feet at its ingress. 

Our water and the lighting of our houses cost us now double, 
treble, quadruple what they did when the supply was from withiii, but 
we ore content to pay more for them, not only because they are 
better in quality, but because we find it worth while to relieve our¬ 
selves from the anxiety, labour, and expenditure of time which their 
home production entailed. These developments of civilisatimj have 
. come to be recognised as necessities merely because it has become 
evident that the resulting advantage outweighs the disadvantage of 
on increased monetary outlay. In vulgar parlance, the game is dis- 
tjac^ctly worth the candle. 

. lengths to which people are prepared to go in s^ich a direction 

majy te^eatemplified by a case occurring as I write; A suburban dis- 
tri^ gas^©ii^pany of a sudden raises its prices threepence.per thousand 
feet. inhabitants is at once convened to discuss the 
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advisability of imugurating the electnc light, aad idthough the 
increase of the rates resulting from its introduction will greatly 
surpass that represented by an additional threepence per thousand 
feet in the gas bill. The ;^oint that has to be decided is whether the 
advantages of electric lighting are worth the increased expenditure 
now that the difference of cost is diminished by the inflated price of gW; 

The matter with which I am dealing in this article is closely 
analogous, although, let it be clearly understood, in this case there 
will be the very gratifying incident of no farther unloosing of the 
purse strings. 

Up to the present we have cooked our food in our own homes. The 
costliness of that system is increasing by leaps and bounds year by 
year. The first question is—Have we yet arrived at that extravagant 
point of living at home when it will be possible to obtain a food 
supply of the like or better quality from outside at no increase of 
cost ? And the answer will be found to be an unqualified affirmative, 
for not only is coadjuvency stronger than disunion, but, by co-opera¬ 
tion, wear, tear, and waste are reduced to their minimum. 

For the clear demonstration of this answer I propose to take a 
specific area,, show the annual sum of money which would be freed by 
the abolition of its domestic kitchens, and see whether such a sum 
will not be amply sufficient to run a central supply kitchen of quite 
first-rate constitution and commensurate with all our requirements. 
Barely stated, the economies, I think, will at first appear almost in¬ 
credible. 

To plunge, then, into the middle of things. Let us take as our 
central supply kitchen’s position the Lovjpdes {Street end of Pont 
Street, It is easy enough to picture an appropriate building occu¬ 
pying the site of a large public-house which is there situate, with 
adjacent mews. From this central point let us draw roughly a circle 
with a quarter-mile radius, and note the streets, squares, and places 
which find inclusion in that area. They are, as near as may be, Sloane 
Street, from Harriet Street to Cadogan Teirace, Lowndes Street, half 
of Lowndes Square, Wilton Crescent, Belgrave Square, Upper Bel- 
grave Street, Belgrave Place, Halkin Street West, Motcomb Street, 
Chesham Place, Chesham Street, Lyall Street, Eatoii Place, West 
Eaton Place, Eaton Square, part of Eaton Terrace, Cadogan Place, 
Gadogiin Square, Hans Place, Hans Koad, and Ellis Street, a very rich 
district, and one in which it would be only necessary to obtain a com¬ 
paratively small proportion of adherents to make our scheme workable. 

Now, the^e streets, squares, and places contain 1,073 houses, as 
near as may be, suitable for our purpose, including 106 shops, but 
excluding a large number of mews, which would obviously not come 
into iher working of such a scheme. In addition to the one hundred 
and odd shops, there are sixty-nine sets of residential flats, 218 
moderate-sized houses, such as those in Wilton Crescent, 490 large 
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houses, such as those in Cadogan Square, and 190 very large houses, 
such as those in Belgrave Square and Chesham Place. These houses 
contain, as near as maybe, 13,638 inhabitants, of which 1,073 are 
cooks, and at least 520 scullery-maids.^’ These, putting the wages 
of the cooks, according to the above scale of houses, at 18i. for the 
shops, 251, for the flats, 30^, for the moderate sized, 42Z, for the large, 
and 47f. for the very large houses, and the wages of the scullery- 
maids in the large at 14i., and in the very large at 161., represent a 
gross annual expenditure of 36,055^.^ Their board at 26^. per hettd 
in the shops, at 30i. in the flats and moderate-sized houses, at 67/. 
(for cook and scullery-maid) in the large houses, and at 69/, (for 
cook and scullcry-mafd) in the very large, represents a gross annual 
expenditure of 39,796/.® The kitchen fuel at OL in the shops, at 7/* 
in the flats, at lOZ, in the moderate, at 12Z. in the large, and at 15/. 
in the very large houses, represents a gross annual expenditure of 
9,689/. The kitchen perquisites at oL for the shops and flats, at 10/. 
for the moderate, and at 20/, for the large and very large houses, 
represent an annual expenditure of 12,621/. And the grand total of 
all this is 98,161/. For easier reference I give the above figures 
opposite in tabulated form. 

Of course, it will be objected, in the case of the large and very 
large houses, that it has been customary to take the cooks and 
scullery-maids into the country for the summer months, and that, 
where the families adopt the central supply kitchen system, they will 
be cookless aud scullery-maidless in their rural homes. This is a 
good objection at first sight, but on consideration it will be obvious 
that their places will betaken partly by a class of temporary cooks 
and scullery-maids, who, thrown out of work at the supply kitchen 
during the annual exodus from town of large numbers of the sup¬ 
porters of the scheme, will become available for short engagements, 
and partly by that floating class which now only obtains employment 
in hotels and restaurants during the season, and is thrown upon it& 
own resources during the late summer and autumn months. 

A word must be here said of the reason for not abolishing tho 
kitchen-maid along with her superior and inferior colleagues. In. 
houses where, under existing circumstances, an extra hand is 
employed in the cooking department, a special domestic will still be 
reejuired to serve up the viands received from the central kitchen, for 
washing up the plates, and for keeping the basement clean and 

* In this calculation only two-thirds of the large houses are presumed to employ 
scullery-maids, as well as kitchen-maids. These latter will be dealt jwith subse¬ 
quently, since here we are only mentioning those domestics who could be absolutely 
4iiQ>en8ed with under the scheme of supply kitchens. 

In this item, as will be seen from the table opposite, a three months' and five 
xnontbs' residence in the country respectively has been allowed for and deducted. 

• In'this item washing is included in all cases except that of the shops, where, as 
a rule, I am g^ven to understand, no such allowance is made. 
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*,.Tbis is a low average, because manj' of tlic shops are large, and no doubt feed their em])lov65 on the premises, 
^ Washing not allowed for in this class. 

• Scullery ‘maids allowed for in two-thirds only of these houses. 
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orderly. In small houses, where no kitchen-maid has hitherto been 
k^t, this work will come to be part of the duty of a housemaid, for 
whom supplementary help will be provided in her house duties from 
outside at a few shillings a week. It may, of course, be that, as Mrs. 
Lewis says, the abolition of the culinary department will result in 
further modifications and that ‘ a noble army of certificated day-house¬ 
maids may arise, who will undertake the house duties, and disappear 
when their fairy wands - have done their office/ If this be so, life 

will undoubtedly be further-simplified. 

To proceed then, we have, in the first place, the annual sum of 
98,161Z. set free by the abolition of domestic kitchens from our 
chosen area, with which to pay and maintain a staff for the working 
of a central kitchen capable of providing our one thousand and odd 
families with cooked food of the best, and at the same time to pay a 
dividend upon structure and plant, and the freehold value of the land 
upon which they are established.^ 

Before proceeding to the necessary details, it will be well to 
recognise at once that only a small proportion of households within a 
given area can be expected, at the first going off, to make so radical 
a change in their domestic economy as our system implies. There 
will undoubtedly be a hanging back on the part of the majority, to 
see how the pioneers fare under the new order of things. Nor wiU 
the mistresses who have satisfactory cooks be inclined to alter existing 
arrangements which are, for the moment, working well, for a system 
of which, however attractive it may be in theory, they and their 
friends have hitherto had no experience. And we are the last to wish 
that this should be the case. Were it not an xindeniable fact that 
cooks, worthy the name and worthy the wages they ask, are fast 
dying out, this article would never ha\e been written. By aU means 
let it be understood that we consider those who have no serious 
kitchen troubles to be weU advised in adhering to the present order 
of things, both for their own sakes and in the interest of those who 
are dependent upon them and are deserving of all consideration. It 
is not for these we write, it is for those legions of mistresses to whom 
the existing domestic plan has become intolerable. Amongst these 
our kitchens will find an ample patronage, and even if one-fourth of 
the domestic establishments in our quarter-mile radius (the proportion 
which is the basis.of the follomng estimate) does not at once, or 
rather within reasonable time, make trial of the new system, there is 
no reason why our supporters should not be drawn from half a mile 
or even a mile away. 

Taking then 3,500 persons, one-quarter of those included in our 
dioden district, as the number for which tee must be prepared to cater 

a 

»tcpairs and renewals must, of course, not be fcrgetten, but wo need 
not oorfuanualsuzD with these, for in our decentralised kitchens the ezpondi- 

ture under this head would largely outweigh that in a central establishment. 
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day by day, let us see what will be the cost of the freehold building 
and plant necessary to their requirements. The figures ©re those of 
a firm of City architects, to whom I owe my best themks for their 
kind co-operation, and tfie special knowledge which they have been 
good enough to put at my disposal. I have thrown them into tabular 
form for the sake of easier reference. 

Estimate 

For building and fitting a supply kMien with all necessary ad^ 
nviniatrative offices, manager'"s residence, stabling, t&c,, steam-engine, 
boilers, refrigerators, and ^ovens, lifts, cooking apparatus, <&c,,for 
the mpply of about 3,500 persons per diem :— 

£ 

Freehold value of land required (about 90 feet frontage by 

160 feet depth: 13,600 square feet).14,000 

Cost of buildings 10,000 

Plant: £ 


Cooking apparatus ) 

Tanks, ovens, pipes, &c. j 

.6,000 

Refrigerators , 

.1,000 

Lifts .... 

.300 

Engines and boilers 

.1,000 

60 earts at *40/. 

• 

.2,000 

100 hoi-ses at 40/. , 

.4,000 


- 13,300 

43,300 

Thus then, to begin with, we have a round sum of 43,300^. upon 
which we have to pay a satisfactory dividend out of the assets put at 
our disposal by the abolition of the domestic kitchens from a quarter 
of the available houses in our district. The gross sum set free by all 
the houses we found would be 08,161^. Dividing this by four, we 
arrive roundly at the sum of 24,540Z. From this we must deduct 
3,031i.; being interest at the rate of 7 per cent, on our capital 
account of 43,300i. This leaves us with an annual sum of 21,509^. 
with which? to cook and dispense what vulgar old Pryor called ‘ belly 
timber ’ from our supply kitchen to 3,500 persons in their pwn homes 
within a radius of a quarter of a milct In other words, we have, 
without taking any other matters into consideration, this large sum 
for the payment and support of our necessary staff. This alone, as 
we shall see, would prove wholly adequate to our purpose, but it is 
only a smaU part of our assets, for not a word has yet been said as to 
the enonrious saving which would be made in the case of the food 
itself, bought, a^ it vrt)uld be, wholesale instead of retail. 

Ninety thousand pounds is, of course, an absurdly moderate esti¬ 
mate to take for the food bill of 3,500 persons in the class of life 
with which we, are dealing. , But I wish to state the case as strongly 
against myself as I can. At least one-third of this would be saved by 
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ita acquirement in the mass, and thus we should have a further sum 
of 30^000^, per annum to add to our available working fund. In other 
words, we should have an annual revenue of more than 50,000^, with 
which to remunerate a staff which is to cook and dispense the food 
supply to 270 houses within a radius, say, of half a mile. 

Now, I confess that, when my figures worked out to this result, 
I was tempted to throw down my pen with the feeling that it was 
hardly worth while writing an elaborate article to prove a thing so 
obvious as the advantage in point of economy of the synthetical 
treatment of our kitchen arrangements. But, when I remembered that 
it is often the broadest principles that are the hardest to grasp, and 
that the truth, which was now so clear, had burst upon me as some-? 
thing wonderful, I realised that others might, perhaps, be grateful 
for having it brought to their notice. 

To make quite certain that it was not my ignorance of the practical 
working of such a scheme as that which I haye foreshadowed that 
was at the root of my surprise, I further obtained from experts in the 


matter a statement of the particulars and cost of working 

a kitchen 

such as that of which specifications have been 

given 

above. 


The result was as follows :— 




and Kee 2 > of Staf, 


£ 

£ 

Kitchen: 




2 chefs (at 3/. per wet‘k) .... 

• » 

312 


3 second chefs (at 21.) .... 

• • 

312 


2 pastry-cooks (at \L) .... 

* • 

104 

i 

2 vegetable cooks (at. 1/.) 

• • 

104 


2 plate ■washers (at loA'.) , 

• * 

78 


2 scullery men (at los.) .... 

• • 

78 


2 lift men (at 1^5.) . . . . ; 

• • 

78 


2 porters (at IS^.) ..... 

1 kitchen clerk (at If.) .... 

j 

• 

• 4 

78 

62 

1,106 

Despatch: 



2 servers (at 21.) . 

t 4 

208 


2 lift men (at 16a.) ..... 

• » 

78 


2 porters (at 15.«.). 

• 

78 


2 boys (at 10«.). 

• 

62 


2 check clerks (at IZ.) . 

« • 

104 

620 

IiL-cciving: 




2 lift men (at 16#.). 

• 4 

78 


2 porters (at 16#.). 

4 9 

78 


1 check clerk (at 1/.) .... 

• 9 

62 


ft 



208 

Delivery: 

• 



60 carmen (at IZ.). 

• • 

2,600 


' 60 boys (at 10s.). 

. • 

1,300 




— 

3,900 

SeCwU^ (at 6Z.). 


• • 

312 

buj^er (at 6/.) . . . . 

• 

• • 

t 

312 
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£ 

Clerk to manager (at 3Z.).. 150 

Engineer (at 2L) . 104 

Stoker (at U.) . ..52 

Feeding: 

Secretary \ £ 

Manager • (at 10s. a head).78 

Clerk 1 

Stair (at 6s. a head).2,106 

100 horses, repairs, ^lioes, &c. (at 1/. !.*■,) , . 5,460 

• 7,044 

Lighting and ^ri ng.000 

Hates and taxes.......... 300 ' 

16,004 


So that we have this extraordinary fact demonstrated—that there 
are many groups of 3,500 persons, representing 270 households, who 
are spending in round figures 50,000Z. per annum for the privilege 
of having their food cooked in their own homes, with all the incon¬ 
veniences which such a system implies, in place of less than a third 
of that sum expended in accordance with the best known principles 
of co-operation, by which all those embarrassments would be avoided. 

It will, of course, bo noticed that nothing has be<‘u said of the 
cost of uncooked food, such as tea, coffee, 1)read, biscuifs, and cheese, 
as well as the proportions of sugar, milk, butter, and fruit that are 
not used in the kitchen, which will have to be deducted from these 
savings ; but these are, as every honsi^keepev knows, of comparatively 
small account by the side of the cooked viands. 

Now I claim, by the above considerations, to have proved beyond 
question the feasibility of some such scheme if only our insular 
prejudice against radical change of any kind can be primarily sur¬ 
mounted. I claim to have brought the reve eulinaire, which Mrs, 
Lewis and others have vaguely dreamed, within the range of practical 
consideration. I affirm without hesitation that we need have no 
fear, in adopting the central supply kitchen system, of dilatation in 
the expense of housekeeping. Eather we shall have reason to rejoice 
in an enormous shrinkage, and that without having to enrol ourselves 
under the banner of Mr. Ernest Hart, who, it will be remembered, 
declared in the Daily Graphic the other day that he gave a series 
of dinner parties, with eight guests at each, selected from amongst 
the connoisseurs and gourmets of his acquaintance, at which the cost 
of material at each course was only 2d. a head!! 

There are, of cqurse, innumerable details and developments with 
which I cannot deal within the space of an article, such as the nature 
of the heated carts and vans which would have to be used, the 
porterage of light and cold viands by boys on carrier ti^ycles, the 
necessity of hot closets in the houses heated by gas for keeping warm 
the various courses, which wift suggest thefekelves to everyone, and 
VoL. XXXIII—No. 192 r 
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whlcb mil probably come to be rented out by tbe gas companies as 
are stoves and meters now. 

1 have said nothing about the telephones, which would cost about 
lOi. per house; I have said nothing about the committees of taste, 
analogous to the wine committees of clubs, regiments, and circuits, 
which would give occupation to the army of superannuated veterans, 
and prove a godsend to them and their suffering families; but I 
think I have said enough to open up a matter which must be dis¬ 
cussed and settled in the near future, as well as to prove that, what 
Zola calls, ‘la question du ventre, imp^rieuse, decisive,' does not, 
of necessity, connote all the miseries to which we have hitherto 
submitted. 

The Domestic Cook is dying out. What is to take her place if 
it be not some such system as the one 1 have attempted to describe ? 
The fact of her paucity, indeed, is so obvious that, but a month or two 
ago, a story appeared in one of our smartest magazines in which a 
certain Hon. and Eev, Canon is made to marry his cook as the only 
means of permanently securing a satisfactory controller of his most 
vital interests, whereby he showed himself not unworthy to vie 
with Antony, who made the Gordon who purveyed the banquet 
for Cleopatra, the present of a city. 

An old rhyme runs— 

As I waUt'd by myself I talk’d to mvMdf, and thus myself said to me: 

Look to thyself and take care of thyself, for nobody cares for thee. 

So I turn'd to myself and I answered myself, in the self-same reverie, 

Look to myself, or look not to myself, the self-same Iking will be. 


But that is assuredly not the spirit in wliich abuses should be 
tolerated until they assume unbearable proportions. It is, I believe, 
only the hopelessness born of the feeling that there is no remedy 
which has kept us cook-ridden so long. In this article I have shown 
at least that there is an alternative, and one that, in addition to its 
other advantages, involves quite extraordinary economies. For this 
purpose I have not found it necessary to enter into the mass of 
matters which naturally suggest themselves as cognate to the central 
kitchen system. I refer to the fact, amongst others, which seems to 
me self-evident, that to the business of supply would almost certainly 


be added by degrees tbe businesses of restaurateurs, dairymen, and 
wine' and beer merchants. Furthermore, there are the savings to be 
made in the case of dinner parties, routs, ball suppers, wedding breaks- 


^ ^ &c., which open up visions of quite gigantic retrenchment. 

is impossible even to hint at a tithe of the matters which 
nato^y group themselves about a subject which all mijst confess is 
l&o?n Qf second-rate importance. A full discussion of 

all that is Germane to it would fill many numbers of this Review. 

I enlarge upo^ that unholy word ‘ Perkur- 
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sites/ and shown what wonders are worked in its name. I should 
have liked to tell all I know about the * Christmas Botes ^ which pass 
annually from the shop to the kitchen, and which are drawn indirectly 
fix>m the pocket of the devoted householder. I should^have liked to 
show what scope there would be in my proposed scheme for the em¬ 
ployment as porters of soldiers and sailors seeking work on joining 
the Keserve or leaving the service. I should have liked to enlarge 
upon the relief which the abolition of decentralised kitchens would 
afford to our smoke-laden atmosphere, t should have liked to dis¬ 
cuss a hundred other matters, but possibly my readers may thank 
their stars that there is an editor to say ‘ thus far, and no farther/ 
The system foreshadowed in this article may not have in it the 
.solution of the difficulty which we shall soon have to face. It may be 
that common dinners in great public halls, presided over by a depart¬ 
ment of State (or the County Council), such as were organised by 
‘ Grout Suffragan ’ in the ‘ Inner House ’ of Mr. Walter Besant’s 
imagination, is what we have to look forward to. As all his readers 
will remember, ‘ at the back was an extensive range of buildings, all 
of brick, built in small compartments, and fire proof: they contained 
the kitchens, granaries, abattoirs, larders, cellars, dairies, still-rooms, 
pantries, curing-houses, ovens, breweries, and all the other offices 
and chambers required for the daily provisioning of a city with 
24,000 inhabitants/ Something after this sort may be what we 
are drifting towards. In the meantime let us at least face with 
what fortitude we may the undoubted fact that the Domestic Cook is 
doomed. The bitter and dyspeptic past is irrevocable. The unknown 
future is at least great with possibilities. 


Geokge Somes Layaud. 
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THE HAPPINESS IN HELL. 

» * 

(A REJOINDER.) 

I MUCH rejoice that Father Clarke, of the Society of Jesus, has, by 
his criticisms on my recent article, given me the opportunity of 
amplifying and explaining views I there put forward. I have, 
however, nothing to retract or apologise for, though I wish to 
mention one circumstance which may have added to the ex¬ 
citement which my modest contribution to theological literature 
seems to have produced, livery Catholic knows that in Hell 
(when that term is used in its wide and proper meaning) there 
is, and must be, some happiness.* Now, my wish was to consider 
how great and how widely extended, according to Catholic doctrine, 
the happiness known to exist there might possibly be. The title I 
gave my paper, therefore, was ‘ The Happiness in Hell.’ Great was 
my surprise when my paper appeared to find the definite article 
omitted, and to read as its title simply ‘ Happiness in Hell.’ The' 
latter phrase may well have led 2 )ersons to suppose that I thought I 
had made some great discovery, or was proclaiming doctrines the 
foundations of which were altogether new instead of undisputed. 

But the extension I have given to views which were already 
widely received I admit to be (so far as I knew) novel, and to have 
excited a certain amount of opposition. 

I therefore feel it necessary in the first place to guard my 
non-Catholic readers against the mistake of supposing that the fact 
of my 'opponent in the Nineteenth Century being a priest and a 
Jesuit gives him any power to bind the Catholic conscience. Not 
only does no single priest or bishop (save the Bishop of Borne) 
possess such authority, but not even an entire religious order can 
claim it. This is manifest from the fact that the views which 
Father Clarke’s order professed and ac*^ed on in China were positively 
condemned by Pope Benedict XIV. 

Thank God, the liberty of Catholics, both clergy and laity, is 
very much greater than it is commonly supposed by outsiders to be, 
as* j hope to make manifest in the following pages. 

My treatment of the question of Hell and its torments seems to 

1 As iis excelleJ^jy expressed in the TahUt of the 3fd of December, 1892, and in 
that of the Aisfc (^ December, p. 1061. 
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have excited much opposition amongst persons who, I should have 
supposed, would have done their utmost to welcome concili^itory 
views. Such is evidently not the case, since my critic has been so 
unfortunate as to meet with none but persons who condemn my 
thesis. I think that ^ the Kev. Father Clarke, S.J,, must, like the 
hypothetical members of the perduta gente in my article, have only 
sought the society of persons like-minded with himself—kindred 
souls, hugging self-imposed chains which bind them to narrow views 
and lower desires. * 

I am reluctantly compelled to think so on account of the number 
of letters I have received from clergy as well as laity, foreign priests 
as well as English-speaking ones, thanking me for doing what I 
have done. One of the former is anxious to translate my article for 
circulation on the Continent. One of the latter tells me it is ‘ an 
able presentment of a side of the question for the enunciation of 
which the time has come.’ Two of my previously unknown priestly 
sympathisers have separately supplied me with a reference to the 
Irish Ecclesiastical Record, to which I sliall shortly call attention. 
Two laymen inform me that my views have saved them from 
abandoning the Church. Another says he has ‘ been very much 
strengthened in’his ‘religion,’ and, referring to my tw'o previous 
articles (on Galileo ^ and Biblical Criticism speaks of them as ‘ the 
most valuable contributions in explanation of the a 2 )parent conflict 
between science and religion that a Catholic could i>ossess.’ Even 
my critic admits^ that ‘ Catholic writers in Catholic newspa];)ers have 
sj^oken very gently,’ and those who, like Father Clarke, S.J., are 
behind the scenes of Catholic journalism, must know very well that 
such ‘gentleness'means a great deal. Many a learned priest of 
hroad views is often j)reveuted by his en^■ironment from giving them 
public exi>ression, while there is everything to tem])t the shallow and 
silly to make a disjjlay in 2 )rint of what the ignorant may take for 
orthodoxy. 

Altogether I am abundantly consoled Ijy the experience I have 
gained, and I remain convinced that some sucl\ manifestation was 
called for by our j)resent circumstances, as also that it has supjdied a 
want keenly felt by many excellent Catholics, as well as by persons 
outside the Church. 

Amongst the letters which have ai>pcarcd on this subject, I w'ould 
specially direct my readers’ attention to one written by a priest who 
to a thorough knowledge of theology and philosophy adds a large- 
acquaintance with and a keen love for biological science. Strange to 
aay, his name, like that of my critic, is 11, F. Clarke; but he is 
‘ Robert,' not ‘ Kichard/ and is a secular j)riest and not a religious. 

He is a Fellow of the Linnean Society, and some years ago we 

» 

® See Mneteentli Century for July 1885. 

3 lUa, for July lS87. * T. 81. 
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together published, in its Transactions, a joint paper on the ‘ Sacra 
Plexus of Reptiles.’ I refer to all this in justice to him, as it has 
been asserted that I had his approval and even his aid in writing my 
recent article. I desire, therefore, emphatically to state that he had 
no knowledge whatever of my intention, nor any part in carrying 
that intention into effect. Highly as I esteem him, and much as I 
have profited by his advice years ago, I have in this case had no re¬ 
course to it, I would further say, that not only has he nothing to do 
with this rejoinder to his n?(fhaesake’s criticism, but that it is written 
entirely on my own responsibility, and no one is in any way answer- 
able for it save myself. 

That Father Clarke, S.J., should have written as he has may seem 
a little surprising, since he declares ® my article to contain ‘ a good 
deal that is true, and that is put with great force and clearness ’— 
though, unfortunately, he does not tell us what. He professes also 
to ‘ thoroughly recognise in Professor Mivart the best intentions and 
a laudable anxiety to make the crooked ways straight and the 
rough places smooth,’ and concludes ® by saying: ‘ I would not be so 
presumptuous as to take upon myself to attach any theological 
censure to his statements.’ Under such circumstances, and consider¬ 
ing that he has expressly stated ^ that the time ‘ that has elapsed 
since the publication of the article is too short to allow of the opinion 
prevalent respecting it being formulated,’ it seems strange he did 
not pause a little before making his attack. His tone also in address¬ 
ing a Catholic whose good intentions he recognises contrasts some¬ 
what strangely with the unstinted eulogy he has bestowed on Mrs. 
Besant. 

But Father Clarke’s friends and admirers know well that he is a 
man not likely long to pause about or count the cost of an assault. 
He is one of those very zealous souls who, in the defence of the good 
cause, are ever ready to rush in with a vehemence and a celerity 
which sometimes lead them, as in the present instance, to disregard 
(I am sure unintentionally) the demands of justice. Thus my critic 
begins by selecting certain propositions which he declares to be 
recognised as the raison d'Ure of my article, I can only say that 
persons who entertain that opinion must either be wanting in intelli¬ 
gence (possibly blinded by zeal) or sadly devoid of charity. Happily, 
I shall he able, a little further on, to put Father Clarke, SJ., right 
about this matter. I will take the second of his three propositions 
first. This he expresses (using mostly my own words) as follows 

The damned in hell find a certain harmony with their own mental condition," 
and) as it were, huj^ their chains, esteeming as preferable those lower activities and 
dSsires which had been their choice and solace here on earth. 

In^ead of the promulgation of such a conception being a funda- 
*^^.83. op. 92. 


» P. 84. 
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mental reason for my article, instead of the absolute and dogmatic 
assertion which Father Clarke, S.J., represents me as having made, 
I threw out the idea as a mere possibility. My words were:® ‘It 
may be they seek and meet with the society of souls hke-minded 
with themselves,^ &c., and I refeiTed to Revelation xxii. 11 as giving 
some colour to it. 

But it is a conception to which I attached, and attach, little 
importance; it has no special attraction for me, and lam quite ready 
to repudiate it the moment I see any reason so to do. What I do 
wish to believe is another matter, as I will shortly declare. Yet it 
is difficult from any authoritative judgment or decree, of , which I 
have so far been reminded, to show that the view objected to is 
heretical. The damned are no longer in a state of probation, and, 
do what they may, they cannot, as theologians teach, increase their 
demerits. It would be easy to say a good deal more than I have said 
concerning such possibilities, and about the characters of, to us repul¬ 
sive, actions (which cause no demerit) as they may appear in the 
sight of God and His angels. Even with regard to the happiness of 
the devils in Hell, I may remind Father Clarke, S.J., that the very 
meritorious Bishop of Ypres, Herincx, the great opponent of the Jan- 
senists, seriously considered the question, Uirum sit gaxidium inter 
dccmones —and declared : De hoc non eerie constare ! So much for 
the second of the three propositions selected for attack. Father 
Clarke’s first proposition is thus worded :— 

The condition of the damned in hell is one of eyolution and gradual ameliora¬ 
tion. Many of the Fathers held that a mitigation of tlieir sufferings is vouchsafed 
to them from time to time, and theologians of weight recognise this as a tenable 
opinion. 

That they do so recognise it can no longer be disputed, since 
Father Clarke, S.J., has been so good as to draw out at length® 
passages which I had but briefly referred to, trying, of course, at 
the same time to imply that they mean as little as possible. 

He quotes Bellarmine’s remark in deprecation of Prudentius’s 
words : ‘ Nihil aliud dico, nisi more poetico lusisse Prudentium.’ 
I confess I can have but small confidence in the value of any of 
Bellarmine’s criticisms, when I consider his blind and narrow judg¬ 
ment about Scripture, expressed in his letter to Father Foscarini, 
the Carmelite.” Nevertheless, in justice to the great Society of 
Jesus, I must admit that it was a member of it who first taught me 
my mild and charitable view about Hell, as also that the priest, 
whose sermon Tat the Church of St. John and Elizabeth, in Great 
Ormond Street, I before referred was likewise a Jesuit. 

See Alnetecnth Coitvnji December 18J>2, p. 916, 

•* P. 86. P. 87. 

See Nineteenth Century for July 1885, p. 37. 

Ibid, for December 1892, p. 914, note 30. 
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My critic reproaches me with having misrepresented Petavius, 

because I said ** he had affirmed ‘ that this opinion, which has been 

entertained by Fathers of the Church, is not' to he lightly treated^ 

Father Clarlse, S.J., correcting me, tells us that what Petavius really 

says is—‘ The opinion is ^not to be lightly brushed aside as an 

ahsv/rdity ; ’ adding that it is ^ opposed to the general agreement 

{aliena.dcommunisensv) of Catholics ’ of his day; but I care nothing 

for his private opinion of its truth. I cited him merely as a witness 

that it was not to be treated lightly, and this now it is absolutely 

impossible to deny. His actual words are:— 

_ « 

De hac damnatonim saltern liomiuum respiiutione, niliil adhuc certi decretum 

est ab Ecclesiii Catbolica: ut proptorea non temero, tanquam absurda, sit explo- 

denda sanctissimoruin Patrum hsec opinio: quamvis a communi sensu Gatholi- 

corum hoc tempore sit aliena. 

But the question of what Bellarmine, Prudentius, or even St. 
Augustine may have said, is, after all, quite a subordinate one for 
Catholics, since they belong to a Church with a living voice, and are 
thus very independent of antiquity, I could, therefore, were it 
needed, throw aside all the theologians and Fathers to whom either 

I or my critic have referred, and confine myself to the pages of the 
Irish Ecclesiastical Record, a work every paper published in which 
is required to receive not only the nihil obstat of a duly appointed 
ecclesiastical censor but the imprimatur of the Archbishop himself. 
The paper to which I have been referred by my two clerical sympa- 
thisers is in the fifth number of the sixth volume of the third series " 
of that periodical. It was imblished in May 1885, and bears the 
imprimatur of Archbishop Walsh. There, at page 304, may be read 
the following words :— 

But a hope tliat a time may come wlicn rndloss loss may bo mitigated into 
smnething like submissive contentment, however much it may be opposed to 
Catholic teaching, does not appear to involve a denial of any dogma of faith. 

For one may hold Avithout heresy that the damned enjoy certain intervals of 
rest when they are free from pain (Mazella, 7> Deo Creante, n. 1306). Nor do 
the theologians quote any docn'c to the effect that the pain of loss shall be felt as 
it were sensibly for ever.*^ Two things only are of faith : that there is future 
punishment for sin,'* consisting, at least, in exclusion from heaven ; and that it will 
last always (Porrone, n. 790). Nothing more has been defined as to the nature of 
the punishment. Hence it would appear that one may without heresy hold that 
there will be such a mitigation. 

Here, then, is allowed all that ‘ evolution ’ for which I contended. 
There is evolution, probably, everywhere and always. As men of 
P. 906. 

** Thus not oven dannni, which is of the very essence of damnation I 

** Here, of course, is meant ‘ mortal sin.’ All venial sin is, the Church teaches, 
cleansed from the soul in Purgator^^ As to this St. Catherine of Genoa says: * I do „ 
not believe it would bo possible to find any joy comparable to that of a Mini in Pipp- 
gatoiy -eXO^pt the joy of the blessed in Paradise, and joy which goes on increaaii^ 
day by day, W God flows in more and more upon the soul, which He does abundantly 
in every hindrance to His entrance is consumed away.’ ' 
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physical science, ve know there has been, and is, evolution in this 
world, and in the starry spheres which on all sides surround us. 
Thanks to Cardinal Newman, no one can now deny that there has 
been dogmatic evolution in the Christian Church, and tBe study of 
the ‘ science of religions’ will soon make it abundantly clear that ks 
there has been evolution in philosophy, literature, art, politics, and 
commerce, amongst the many races of mankind, so also there Has 
been evolution in religion. It is of faith that a process of evolution 
takes place in Purgatory, and justice aijd reason seem to demand 
that it should also have its place in Hell. And as to Heaven, all 
that we can learn of happiness from human experience would seem 
to show that it is inconsistent with immobility, and immobility is 
not, we are taught, by any means a necessary condition of the 
blessed. In their endless duration of happiness there may, there¬ 
fore, be vast mutations. But such mutations cannot be to a lower 
degree of happiness, but must be either within the same degree or 
to degrees yet higher. If the latter, then such mutations would 
constitute a celestial evolution. 

And here I may be permitted to state what the doctrine is which 
I lately said I do wish to believe in. In the first place, it is not a 
matter of faith that the aversion of the damned from God is eternal. 
I desire to believe, then, that together with that process of evolution 
and amelioration which I have advocated there also goes on a 
gradual cessation of aversion from God, and ultimately a positive 
attraction towards Him on the part of the damned. This must not 
only mitigate their pains, but also—which is of much more importance 
—gradually improve their moral condition to an enormous extent. 
As aversion from what is highest and best naturally means more or 
less suifering, so attraction towards it must imply a certain degree 
of happiness. 

It is difficult to see how Catholics can avoid admitting the 
existence of such a beneficent process of evolution, for two reasons : 

(1) Christians may be expected to ])Ossess a perception, acute in pro¬ 
portion to {heir sanctity, of the evils involved in losing God; there¬ 
fore, the least worthy would have such perceptions more or less enor¬ 
mously impaired. Now if, as is commonly supposed, tlie damned 
on entering the next world obtain a clearer knowledge of what their 
loss is, and of the superior value of virtue and of grace, they would 
thus, ipso facto, be raised to a higher spiritual status than they 
enjoyed in this life. But it would manifestly be most unjust that 
such higher condition should have a retrospective action as to the* 
consequences of offences committed in a lower intellectual condition. 

(2) The lost would at first have to endure the consequences of all 
their venial as well as their mortal sins. But the penalty of the 
former terminates, and, in this way, there mvst, according to 
Catholic doctrine, be an amelioration. 
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And what has Father Clarke, S,J., to say against such permissible 
and charitable views, so concordant with God’s love fpr, and mercy 
towards, sinners ? Nothing but that it is opposed to the ordinary 
teaching current amongst Catholics! Such a plea must, indeed, try 
the patience of any man possessing common-sense who feels a real 
interest in the matter. As to this plea of Father Clarke’s, the Irish 
Ecclesiastical Record has given us the following excellent and 
salutary warning: ‘We should always remember that common 
opinions are not the dogmatic teaching of the Church.’ 

And are the common opinions and current teaching about this 
matter never to be opposed or questioned when so many preceding 
ones have been so successfully attacked and so triumphantly over¬ 
thrown? How many religious doctrines which my critic himself 
firmly holds have been established by opposition to the sentiments 
and opinions current amongst Churchmen at different epochs ? 

Such was the case with the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, 
as Father Martigne has well shown.^’ Its great advocate, Scotus, was 
in opposition to all the most illustrious commentators. The celebrated 
Book of the Sentences was against it, and Albertus Magnus, fifty years 
before, had even declared it to be a heresy! 

What was the common opinion, what the current teaching in 
France and Germany, even in Ireland and England, concerning 
Papal Tnfallibility a hundred and fifty years ago ? It would be easy 
to bring forward many other analogous instances in the domain of 
theology proper. As to mixed questions, there are most striking 
instances in which opinions current and commonly held by 
Churchmen have turned out to be quite wrong. The first serious 
error which occurs to iny mind is the opinion that the world was 
quickly coming to an end. This error again broke out as the year 
A.D. 1000 drew nigh. Many were the broad lands gained by ecclesias¬ 
tics owing to the prevalence of the opinion, and many deeds granting 
wide possessions began with the words; Ap'propinquante magni 
judicii die ! 

Then, putting aside the dispute about the existence of Antipodes 
and other minor questions, we come to that concerning the motion 
of the earth about the sun, which I have before considered at some 
length. What has Father Clarke, S.J,, to say about the common 
teaching of the Church in those days ? Bellarmine and his Jesuit 
and Dominican advisers went utterly wrong; though, had they con- 
^ suited St. Bonaventure’s works, they would have found that the 
Seraphic Doctor had, nearly three centuries earlier, regarded as 
allowable what they so unwisely condemned. At that time, as I 
have^pointed out,^® the ecclesiastics were not only wrong about 

Zoe, cit. pp. 301-302. 

S0hola9tiques et les Traditimis }f*ra7ici9caA/ne$t p, 291 ‘ 

; 1* Century for July 1886, p, 39. 
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physical science, which was not their province, but were wrong about 
the interpretation of Scripture, which was their province. That 
memorable lesson has shown us once for all that it is possible that 
men of physical science and ‘ amateur theologians/ like Gralileo, may 
be appointed by God to teach professional theologians what even 
may be the truth as to religious doctrine. This is absolutely certain, 
since no one now dares deny that as to this matter—^the interpretation 
of Scripture—Galileo was right, while those who judged and con¬ 
demned him were hopelessly, grossly, and irretrievably wrong. 

Looking back, ecclesiastics now, of course, can see (those who are 
not absolutely blind to the course of events) that the wise thing 

for them to have done would have been to have made Galileo a 

Cardinal instead of having condemned him. But had they done so, 
modem Catholics might have been under a bondage from which the 
narrow-mindedness and stupidity of the ecclesiastics of those days has 

set us for ever free. 

/ 

Then came the era of geological science, when, to their eternal 
honour, Italian men of science, priests and friars as well as laymen, 
set a happy example to Protestants of Liberality of mind. But later 
on, in France, Buffon had to suffer from the narrow views of the 
Sorbonne, and the objections of leaders of thought in the eighteenth 
century were met with most untenable affirmations on the part of 
French ecclesiastics. 

It is also notorious that the teaching of geologists about the 
earth’s age and the antiquity of man were quite opposed to what 
Catholic ecclesiastics commonly taught. It is possible that, even now, 
a priest stationed in some very retired mission might be startled if 
he were told that 100,000 years was regarded, as the minimum of 
human life upon the surface of this planet. 

Lastly came the clear percej)tion, long before dimly foreseen, that 
new species of animals and plants have from time to time arisen by 
the operation of ordinary secondary laws. Great was the outcry 
thereupon, and Catholics, such as the late Richard Simpson and 
myself, had to combat vigorously the ordinary teaching, in the 
interest of both science and religion. 

My Genesis of Sx>^cies was published in 1870, and therein I 
did not hesitate to promulgate the idea that Adam’s body might 
have arisen from a non-human animal, the rational soul being 
subsequently infused. * Great, once more, was the outcry against 
such a view; but I forwarded my little book to the Supreme Pontiff, 
and thereupon Pius IX. benignantly granted me a Doctor’s hat, 
which the late Cardinal-Archbishop of Westminster bestowed on me 
ai a public function. 

Lastly, we had the opposition of the Obscurantists to modem 
Biblical criticism. It was A profound satisfaction to me, after being 
pressingly invited to accept a Professorship at the ancient Catholic 
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University of Louvain, to hear my illustrious colleague, Monsignor 
de Harlez—a man of very broad views—inveigh against the e^bsur* 
dity of Catholic apologists and critics who confined themselves to 
combating views current in the days of Louis the Eleventh of France, 
instead of applying themselves to refute the errors, mingled with 
important truths, put forward by the most modem Biblical critics 
and the investigators of the ‘ science of religions/ 

How can the Grod of truth be served by any neglect of science ? 
How can God’s Church be served by a timid tolerance of error ? 
* He that is not with Me is against Me,’ and that man is most truly 
with Christ’s Church who tries to purge away poisonous errors, even 
though so patronised by well-meaning but mistaken ecclesiastics as, 
for a time, to appear to be its teaching. 

Encouraged by my experience of the sentiments of Catholics in 
England and on the Continent, who are at once devout and intelli¬ 
gent, I venture to express my belief that the time has come when 
men of science who are also faithful Catholics should issue their 
condemnation, which may be thus expressed: If any one, in the 
interest of obsolete and untenable views, should dare to say that 
what is evidently true from physical, critical, or ethical science is 
not to be welcomed and cordially received by science, Anathema sit. 

But we may now ask what are the common opinions and what is 
the current teaching wliich faithful Catholics are bidden not to 
oppose ? Certain of my critics have suj)plied the world with some 
rather noteworthy specimens thereof. 

Thus, Mr. Achilles Daunt has drawn out the following represen¬ 
tations of Hell, which he j)rofesses to have gained by the study of 
the writings of Saint Alphonsus Ligiiori. He, at least, refers to 
him as declaring that in Hell 

there is a kind of horrible gloom, where the dim light only serves to reveal objects 
of horror—a vast expanse overarclitid and searched by toirents of devouring flame, 
where lie in heaps the carcasses of the damned, incapable of motion from their first 
casting down, and as long as God shall be God; the brains within the head, 
the marrow within the bones, the bowels within the body, the blood within 
the veins, the heart within the breast shall ho searched and interpenetrated by 
quenchless fire. In tliat dim and glimmering light the senses of the damned shall 
each receive its own particular torture ; the sight shall be appalled by the view of 
devils who trample upon the bodies of their victims, assuming shapes the most 
horrible to increase the terrors of their presence; the sense of smell shall bo as¬ 
sailed with a stench so great that by comparison all earthly stenches would seem 
jasmine or attar of roses. . , . The ears of the damned shall ever echo to the 
unceasing howling of the devils and of their own shrieks of despair, of agony, and 
of impotent rage. How painful, says St. Liguori, to listen to the groans of a sick 
and what must be the tortiire to the inhabitants of hell to listen, not for an 
Wi^ija day, aweek, to the dreadful sounds that fill the air of hell, but, for ever and 
I „• In that fiery deluge must the souls of the lost for ever toss to^ ojad^ 
fto, lijc^ <jhip8 upon an ocean, but claps consubstantiated with fire. 

■ > ■ 19 Tablet of the 17th of December, 1892, P. 980. 


. ' I 
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8t. Alphonsus Liguori is a great and illustrious saint and the 
founder of a most admirable religious order—the Eedemptorists— 
but, nevertheless, if his teaching is not here misrepresented—and I 
have no means at hand for determining the matter—it is impos¬ 
sible to wonder at the mental troubles which his biographers tell us 
he so often had to endure. 

What must non-Catholics think of such views, and, indeed, of 
others which have been put forward since the publication of my 
article? We have seen a letter^® of one who seems ever willing to 
believe in the eternal torture of unbaptized infants; while yet 
another correspondent declares my recent publication to be * the 
most dangerous and pernicious article that was ever traced by the 
hand of believer or infidel/ and piles up his own list of horrors. 

There can be no doubt that such horrors are commonly enough 
put forward in sermons, especially in * retreats,’ by well-meaning 
missionaries, who think they are doing good, and in popular books 
of instruction and devotion which meet the eyes of many readers 
for whom they were never intended. 

But now it is time once more to declare what was the real 
raison <Tctre of my recent article, though I should have thought 
that to every man of ordinary intelligence, whose judgment had not 
been warped by bigotry,my motive must have already appeared 
sufficiently evident. 

I look abroad upon the world and I see, outside the Christian 
Church, a multitude of men and women whose many good qualities 
are abundantly evident to me. Amongst those I personally know are 
many who, I am persuaded, earnestly desire to find religious truth, 
and are quite ready to make considerable sacrifices to obtain it. 
They are zealous philanthropists—earnest, serious, chaste, self- 
denying, and generous. They grope blindly after the truth and 

4 

^ In the Tablet for the 17th of Deccmher, 1892, p. 980. 

It may be said that Sf. Augiistino soeuis to have so believed, but he affirms tlieir 
future condition to be the best of all those excluded from Heaven. In writingto St, 
Jerome he shows that the only thing of which he was sure was their exclusion from the 
Beatific Vision, and, evidently ill at ease, asks St. Jerome to instruct him how any 
positive punishment could in their case be consistent with God’s justice. In writing 
on this matter, it is plain his one great object is to oppose Pelagianism, which con¬ 
founded the natural with the supernatural by teaching that such children enjo 3 ’ed 
the light of glory. 

See the Tablet for the 31st of December, 1892, p, 1062. 

" The words ‘ bigotry ’ and ‘ bigots ’ are often used unreasonably and applied to 
states of mind and to persons only deserving of praise as sincerely religious; I there¬ 
fore wish plainly to signify what my meaning is. By a * bigot * I mean a person who 
is ready to sacrifice his intellect to his feelings—one who will disregard and turn away 
from the declarations of his reason in the domain of ethics, either from sloth or from 
reluctance to abandon phantasmata or * feelings* which are pleasant to him concern¬ 
ing matters of religion. A bigot, I understand the word, is not merely an irrational 
roan, but one who culpably prostitutes his intellect to his imagination, an act wliicb, 
in ethical science, is necessarily blameworthy, . 
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pathetically ask, with a cry which comes from the profoundest 
depths of their hearts, ‘ Who can show us any good ? ’ 

There is another and increasing multitude of souls, within the 
Church, who suffer from the conflict between their own intellectual 
perceptions—above .all, in the domain of ethics—and the teaching 
current around them, which is, of course, necessarily a survival of 
a less highly evolved epoch of human intelligence. No year passes 
in whidi some choice souls are not thus lost to us—lost, apparently, 
because they are not aware that tlieir own clear perceptions are 
congruous with the stiictest Catholic orthodoxy in all which concerns 
the faith—all which, technically speaking, is de fide. 

Who that possesses in his heart one spark of Christian charity 
would not desire to open the gates of the Iteavcnly Jerusalem to the 
former njultitude and to restrain the others from issuing from its 
golden gates to wander and be lost in the wild and savage wilderness 
which on all sides surrounds that city of the blessed ? Who, would 
not gain for the one and preserve for the other those graces and 
consolations, that blessed hope, that firm support, those gracious 
visions, and those ennobling aspirations which are nowhere to be 
found but in the wide domain of the Christian Church ? 

In the creed of St. Pius the Fifth there is to be found abundant 
materials and motives for the noblest and the happiest of lives ; 
while no modem science, no modem development of ethics even, 
tends to come in conflict therewith. 

, 4 

But the human mind needs not only to believe in the realisation 
of its highest conceptions of truth, goodness, and beauty, but also to 
give active expression to its conceptions of its relations thereto. It 
desires a reasonable service, a satisfying w'orship, and, as we before 
said, the worship of God is the highest privilege of a rational 
nature.®^ 

W^th what words can finite creatures, such as we are, venture to 
address the Infinite exemplar of all beauty and all goodness ? Evi¬ 
dently no words can be adequate^; still less can gestures and 
material adjuncts serve such a purpose. If words are so inadequate, 

This expression I derived from Dr. Gafiquefc (of Urighton), either in conversation 
■with him or by reading something he iiad written, and I desire to here gratefully 
acltnowledgc the obligation. Dr. Gasquet is a man whose modesty and humility have 
prevented that wide and general acquaintance with his remarkable gifts and his great 
virtues, which are known but to the relatively few who have the great privilege of 
his personal acquaintance. Dr. Gasquet was most highly esteemed and beloved by 
the late Cardinab Archbishop of Westminster. Intellectually he is remarkable for being 
at the same time familiar with all most recently invented hypotheses of biology, and 
especially physiology, and also with the most ancient facts of Christian antiquity and 
thA.te^kitigs of Christian philosophy. He is the brother of the Benedictine monk 
I>01lt4;idatx Gasquet, whoso learned and most interesting work on the suppression of 
i^ouasteries has been succeeded by another on the Prayer Book, undertaken in 
^k 'one whoso learning is only exceeded by his'modesty, Mr. Kdmond 
Bishop ^ ‘ 
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it is evident that no ' Common Prayer ’ can be a really satisfying 
form of worship. Only by words, aided by gestures and material 
adjuncts-^-^lmost nothing in themselves, but serving as symbols of 
some ineffable sacrifice—can the majesty of God be adequately 
approached by the mere rational animals men are. It is the glory 
of the Catholic Church to have elaborated and set forth a form of 
worship at once satisfying to the intellect, gratifying to our highest 
aesthetic emotions, and profoundly in accord with our deepest spiritual 
needs. * ' 

To try and bring those who are strangers to it to a participation 
in what is so majestic and soul-satisfying—to what, while it enforces 
the sternest dictates of conscience, helps to make obedience easy by 
opening a direct channel to the source and justification of the purest 
human love—^must be both a supreme satisfaction and an imperative 
duty to every faithful Churchman. 

Such is the true raison d'etre of my recent article, and such 
also was the raison d'etre of my two former articles above referred 
to. 

Non-Catholics and many Catholics have been severely tried by 
the apparent conflict between Christianity and natural science. To 
such I have offered my Genesis of Species, my Lessons from 
Nature, and my article on Galileo. 

Non-Catholics and many Catholics have been tried by the 
problems suggested by modern Biblical criticism, thanks to the 
neglect of the advice and warnings so long ago addressed by Friar 
Roger Bacon to his contemporaries. To such I offered my pages on 
the Church and Biblical criticism. 

Now multitudes of non-CathoUcs and very many Catholics are 
tried by the general teaching of the clergy with respect to Hell and 
its eternal fiery torments. To such persons 1 have offered my lately 
published inquiry as to how far we may be permitted to hope that 
teaching of the kind was exaggerated and unauthoritative, as I am 
fully persuaded it is. My determination to offer it was fixed by 
various circumstances. The first of these reposed on certain facts 
of personal experience. I had aheady succeeded in persuading 
several persons not to leave the Church by writing to them letters 
substantially to the same effect as my article, but I was yet more 
induced to write by my non-success in another case—that of a 
young friend devoted to biological science, which he cultivated 
very fruitfully. He was a charming man, of blameless life, gentle, 
affectionate, with a reverent mind, and much inclined towards the 
Church, His one obstacle was what he believed to be the Catholic 
dekstrine about Hell. I put before hiip the same considerations as 
I hod before to the others, and, had I been able to convince him that 
euefe views were to be freely Entertained by Catholics, he might have 
joined the Church. But of this I could not persuade him, and soon 
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after our last c6nver^tioD he died. Not long ago I had this pleasure 
of conversing with an American priest of much experience. He 
assured me that the one great obstacle to conversions in America 
was the moral disapproval so generally felt to the doctrine of Hell as 
commonly understood. 

Then I became convinced that it was my duty to try and 
clear the road in that direction, as I had previously done in others. 
It is with much satisfaction and deep thankfulness that I look back 
on the destruction of superstitions (as to the origin of species and 
of man, the age of the world, the universality of the Deluge, the 
authorship and date of various canonical books, and last, not leasts 
the nature of the torments Of Hell) in which I, though unworthy, 
have been permitted to bear a modest part. 

The educated men and women I have talked to on the subject of 
future punishment I have found to range themselves in two sections 
with respect to the representations of Hell current amongst Catho¬ 
lics, and which they suppose to accurately represent the doctrine of 
the Church. 

For^aone of these sections such representations are matters of 
amusement. They regard them as representing a barbarous, grotesque, 
or comic side of the Catholic system. 

The other more earnest section regard the matter gravely and 
calmly, or with a sigh confess they amount to a demonstration that 
the Christian Church cannot embody a Divine revelation. 

Nor is this wonderful when we consider the nature of the repre¬ 
sentations (above referred to) which they thus assume to be Catholic 
dogmas. 

St. Paul has declared: ‘ If Christ be not risen from the dead, 
then is our preaching vain, and your faith is also vain.’ Catholics, 
following his ej^ample, may say : ‘ If supreme authority has declared 
false anything which physical science has absolutely demonstrated 
to be true,'then, once more, is our faith vain.’ 

If also it has declared to be true anything about Holy Writ which 

« 

modem criticism should absolutely demonstrate to be false, then, of 
course, also would our faith be vain. 

Finally, should supreme authority declare to be de fide any 
doctrine or principle which contradicts a distinct ethical intuition, 
then, once more, would our faith be vain. 

It is now clear that there is no possible danger of even apparently 
fatal conflict between the Church and science, either as to Scripture 
or physics. I am, of course, as a Catholic, profoundly convinced that 
there will and can be no fatal conflict as regards ethical science. I am 
ndt, however, at aU sure (in fa^ct there seems to be grave danger) that 
' hesl^ ecclesiastics may not produce the appearance of a distressing 
jBUch as existed in the period which intervened between the 
condemnatic^ of Galileo and the permission to freely teach, as trae, 
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the Newtonian astronomical system. That .conHict was deeply dis¬ 
tressing to a multitude of pious souls, and necessarily tended to degrade 
authority. Faithful sons of the Church must earnestly, hope that no 
incontinence of speech on the part of theologians may do similar 
damage now by abruptly and dogmatically (fcclaiming against 
modem ethical convictions. i. 

Wbat^ indeed, I ask once more, are modem non-Catholics likely 
to think of such teaching as that before referred to ? Will they be 
content to regard it as merely a demonstration of the falsehood oJ 
Catholicity which they will otherwise regard with equanimity? "^ill 
it not rather be looked upon as a demoralising agency ? 

Such an opinion will of course be most unjust; for Catholi<^ are 
utterly misrepresented by those men who rush forward in print to 
clamour for heB^fire in all its hellishness—not, of course, for them¬ 
selves ! Its injustice may be illustrated by a remark spontane¬ 
ously made to me a short time ago by a most exemplary man 
devoted to the cause of Catholicity, which his learning and acuteness 
have enabled him to serve with great efficiency. Speaking o^ the 
apostasy of a popular preacher which has lately given pain tq^many, 
my friend said 

lloAv cliaiigod are tLo ideas of ns OatLolics from wlinfc they were centuries ago! 
There is not one of us who would wish him to be burnt! 

The remark was, most true. .1 am sure there is no existing Catholic 
amongst my friends who would not exert himself with might and 
main to save from so horrible a punishment the priest in question. 
If such are the sentiments of (Jatholics, what must be the feelings of 
non-Catholics about the opinions of my opponents concerning Hell? 
It is not improbable that, in their ignorance of the exact force of 
theological terms and the niceties of Catholic dogma, they might • 
express themselves as follows ; 

‘ Such then is your gospel—your “good ncuvs ” to mankind, and 
yet you cry out against the abominations of Pagan religions ! Let us 
consider 6ne of the most cruel. It seems to me that the Mexican god 
before whose image the priests cut open the breasts of living victims 
in order to smear its lips with blood from their tom-out but yet 
palpitating hearts, was a god of benevolence and mercy com¬ 
pared with the Divine monster you set before us. The Mexican’s 
sufferings, after all, were short, and he was often a voluntary victim; 
but th^ God you would have us adore regards with complacency 
torments compared with which burning alive is but a small suffering, 
endured by thousands on thousands of human beings for an endless 
duratioh'Vhich wo can only picture by millions on millions of years 
recurring without end. Such a God we refuse to worship, and, come 
vrhat might, did we believe in his existence, we would but regard 
him with disdain as well as execration.’ 

Nor could the most rigid Catholic theologian blame them for 

VoL. XXXII—No. 192 A 
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thus spring, so lopg as they; vrfve convihced they were ethically 
right In so doing, . 

Mill was^of course, p^ectly 'right, althougli it was absurd in 
him, as a utilitarian,^^ to say it, when he declared :— 

If 1 am informe^^ that the world is ruled by a being whose ^fribiifr^s are in¬ 
finite, but what they ore (We?. cannot learn, nor what are the principles of his 
gpvermn^t, except that highest human morality we are capable Qf conceiving 
does not sanction them; convince me of it, and 1 will bear my fate as I may. But 
^hen I am told I must believe this, and at the same time call this being’".,by the 
names which express and afliirfh the highest human morality, 1 say in plain terms 
thalhJ will not. Whatever power such a being may havti over me, there is onii 
thing he shall not do—lie shall not compel me to worsliip him, 1 will call no 
being good who is not what I nMn when 1 apply that epithet to my fellow-crea- 
Ifures^ and if such a being can sentence me to hell for not so calling him, to hell I 
will go.^“ ^ 

As Cardinal Newman has so eloquently declared,-^’ our supreme 
guide is and must always be our own individual conscience. Many 
persons are apt to forget that even Spanish Inquisitors, howel^er ready 
1x) relapsed heretics, always rigidly maintained—like tb6 Carme¬ 
lites of Salamanca^®—the doctrine that every man was bound to Ibllow 
thre di^iates of his conscience, and that if he was really cor^infcfed that 
it was sinful to partake in Catholic worship he was morally bound not 
to partake in it.^® But they did not believe that it was possible to be 
really so convinced. The principle they laid down was perfect, thougli 
they made many dire mistakes as to such matters of fact. 

I recollect being very much struck with a remark made to me one 
evening at the Metaphysical Club by the late Mr. W. K. Gregg. I was 
explaining to him certain points of the Catholic faith, when he 
exclaimed to me : ‘ If that is your true doctrine, why on earth don’t 
, you Catholics put your best leg foremost ? ’ I saw at once how much 
justice there was in his complaint, and I have often, since that, 
remarked how many Catholics seem to delight in representing their 
religion in the most repellent manner possible. Many write as if mere 
opinions which have come down to us from semi-barbarous times were 
so many articles of the Christian faith. Yet in reality there is, I 
believe, no Broad Church so broad as is the more orthodox and 
distinctively RoTiian theology. 

The third point Father Clarke, S.J., selects for his condemnation 
runs as follows :— * 

For all the lost existence is better than non-existence, and St. Augu^ine dis¬ 
tinctly affirms that they prefer their existence as damned souls to non-existence. 

» See my book, On Tntth, p. 246. 

^ See his examination of Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy, p. 103. * j 
■ r See his LeUer to the Duke of Norfolk, p. 57, 

Who laid down the broad pffcposition that conscience is ever to be obeyed, 
, w^hsrit tells us truly or erronecfttely, and that whether the error Is the fault of the 
person tluif erring or not. 

^ !l[^ .Je$uit 4 ^use|!iBfe.nm distinctly declares that those Who sincerely belfeve 
Catholics to be and deceivets cannot with a good conscience listen to them. 
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Thereinafter®® he ^ensures me for misrefttesenting St. Augustine. 
It is quite true that in the passages rq^rred to St. Augustine does 
not’expressly mention the damned, though I consider-ft evident that 
they are there implicitly included. I referred to those passages beciause 
in theui St., Augustine, according to his custom,%ays down an abso¬ 
lute and universal principle. This priu*!^'j|je he then proceeds to 
illustrate^ profusely by examples of misery on earth. But he makes 
use of it again in his work covtra Jnliaimm, and there does 
apply it to the damned. In not a single instance, so far as I can 
ascertain, did St. Thomas, St. Bonaventure, or any other of' the 
scholastics who held the opposite viejj^ answer St. Augustine in 
Father Clarke’s way, or assert that the great doctor did not hold that 
his assertion applied to the lost. I adhere, then, firmly to the 
principle laid'^tlown by St, Augustine (De Civ, Dei, xi. 26). Father 
Clarkemust justify his novel interpretation and show that the damned 
are excluded. 

However, in this matter (as in the case of mitigation in Hell) 
it is quite safe to affirm the positiofi I have taken up. It ^ an 
opinion which has never been condemned. If it had beei€ so, it 
would matter very little what either St. Augustine or St. Thomas 
thought about it. Even*if the positive suffering for some exceeds, as 
I said it might,any suffering here, it would not follow that such 
souls would desire annihilation; since they may have a clearer view 
than is possible for us of the overbalancing advantage of existence 
even for them. That sufferings in this life should be severely felt 
is in no way surprising to a Catholic, since he holds that some far 
more than compensating advantage attends such suffering in the case 
of every individual man or woman who suffers. For many, such suffer¬ 
ings are potent aids in developing virtue and increasing merit, while 
in other instances they have efficacy in atonement and expiation. 
But if in Hell there were no mitigation and no evolution, existence 
could, as far as we can see, serve no useful purpose for each individual 
lost, and they would be thus simply maintained in existence to 
endure an aimless, useless misery for eternity, so far as either re?ison 

4 

or revelation as yet enables us to perceive. 

Not, of course, that I maintain—I have expressly said the con¬ 
trary—that some kind of positive suffering will not, Avith or without 
mitigations, endure eternally; but that is a very different matter 
from tortures and undying hatred of God, which so many 
preachers set forward. The opinion that the reprobate do not hate 
God is certainly tenable, for Scotus holds it. It is true this is 
opposed to the ideas of St. Thomas, but even Father Clarke, S.J.. 
tells us that he is not always®® to be fgjjowed, which indeed cannot 
be denied by any Catholic. His words dire:— 


P. 89. 


P, 916. 


4 

% 


« P. 86. 
z2 
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’ Even in St. Thomas, the greatest ” of all theologians; there are to bo found 
passages that are almost univiTsally regarded as untenable, and one or two that 
can scarcely be r^onciled with what the Church has since defined. 

But I may be met by an objection, drawn from my own words, 
to the effect ‘that there maybe useful and benevolent ends sub¬ 
served by suffering w^^ we cannot fathom, and there may be 
Divine jmrposes which trariscend even goodness, and which our 
faculties are quite unable to conceive of.’ But I have also there 
said that such Divine jyhrposes cannot ‘ contradict ’ our ethical 
intuitions, and that, if there are any which transcend goodness, they 
must do so ‘ without contra^lctkKj ’ it, 

, The passage of Father Clarke’s reply which is to me the most 
suiyrising is that wherein he endeavours to refute my contention 
that the frightful symbols and representations of tb'l state of the 
damned were not to be taken as representing, with judicial accuracy, 
what their state is as compared with existence in this life^hni rather 
to enable Christians to better understand how inexpressible is the 
loss jOf those who by their o^n malice are for ever excluded from 
Heaveth' Since no words could possibly give adequate expression 
thereto, I thought, and I think, that the language of theologians, 
and especially of homilists, has been permitted to take the form it 
has in order to give the best attainable practical apprehension of 
what the inconceivable blessedness of Heaven may be. 

Father Clarke, 8.J., one might have supposed, would have gained 
some perception of the fact tliat the perfection of Almighty God and- 
the bliss of enjoying Him through the light of glory is, according 
to Catholic doctrine, infinite, and therefore simply inexpressible and 
inconceivable. Yet he compares the difference between it and the 
highest natural happiness to the difference between an income like 
that of the late Mr. .Jay Gould (more than l,000,000i.) and that of 
an annuitant of 50Z. a year ! 

But he strangely misunderstands my meaning and intention. 
He says: — 

To attribute to nK^disoval writers such an economy as this is nothing less than 
a cruel injustice to the writers who have drawn such a picture, and an utter mis¬ 
representation of their teacliing. 

But I never thought of attributing to them such an ‘ economy.’ 
I never dreamt that any such meaning consciously underlaid their 
exi)ression8. When, years ago, contending (successfully as it^proved) 
that the words of St. Augustine, St. Thomas, Suare* and others, 
accorded with the modern views about creation and organic evolution; i 
I never was so a1)surd as to suppose that such modem defctrihes 

» This is his opinion, and it is one widely prevalent. Others, whose bpiniohrf I 
shiazdi prefer Scotus. , It seems to that the latter, in his criticisms of St. T hnrnii]p^ 
genei^ly hoe the best of it. 

f 1\ 00, 01. P, <)0. 

pp. 447-140. 
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were before the minds of any one of them, I no^ affirm that exactly 
as the expressions of early writers, justly esteemed, gave Utterance 
to sayings which can easily be made to harmonise with the doctrine 
of organic evolution which they would doubtless have anathematised 
had they had any idea of it, so the expressions of similar writers 
about the torments of Hell and the generaf cbndition of the damned 
can easily be made to accord with modern ethical perceptions, if 
treated as I have treated them. I can only say that to my mind it 
is amply sufiicient if concord can be established between modem 
conceptions about Hell and the words of theologians uttered in semi- 
barbarous times. There are many expressions of saints which sound 
intolerable to modem ears. We read in that delightful TAfe of 
St, Lmiis, wrijjten by his devoted follower, De Joinville,^® an account 
of a conference between Jews and Clergy held in the great Abbey of 
Cluny, when a knight, who was there charitably maintained, lost 
patience, and by his untimely violence put an end to the conference.' 
On the abbot remonstrating with him, he justified his action on the 
danger to the faith of Christians which might otherwise have ensued. 
The saintly king, who relates this circurastauce to De Joinville, is 
stated by him to have added these words :— 

Therefore I tell you that one, if ho is not a very clever clerk, ought to 
dispute with unbelievors; but a layman, when h(; hears the Christian law evil 
spoken of, should not defend that law save only wltJi hk SAvorcl, which he ought to 
run into the infidel’s belly us far as it will go. 

The principles the saint entcTtained were doubtless perfect, but 
it is plain that the growth of ethics enables us now to see that the 
circumstances of his environment forced him to make a mistaken 
application of them. 

As the Eev. Koberl Clarke, r.L.R., has well said : — 

Our ancestors thought littlo of pain. They had few good roads, little change 
of diet, no glass to their windows, no shirts to their back.^, no carpets to their floors, 
no hot-water bottles, no umbrellas, no opiates, no carefully calculated medicines, 
no means (except the actual pautery)'of stopping the flow of blood after.an ampu¬ 
tation, Consequently their prisons were what we should consider utterly barbarous, 
and their civil and criminal punishments had to bo very much more severe than 
ours, in order to produce a deterrent eflect. 

The of such a period cannot possibly have had the same con¬ 
ceptions that we have as to what are the representations most proper to 
bring hP.ioo to the minds of the thoughlless or erring, ideas as to the 
justice aud^the mei'cy of Almighty God with respect to such future 
punishnient. 

One tnember, -at least, of Father Clarke’s own society regards my 
former article with complacency because it has caused Hell and 
eternal condemnation to be discussed %x places whence such topics 

** See Saint Lm’iSt Francs^ by the Sire dc Joinville. Translated by Jamis 

Hutton. London: Sfflupson Low, Sbn, Sc JIarston, 1SC8, i»p. fl-10. 

3“ Talht, Xlth of January, 181)3, p. Gl, 
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have been very unreasonably banished by tacit social convention. 
They the more demand express recognition in our country, because 
the words of the English Burial Service expressing ‘ a sure and certain 
hope ’ with respect to every sinner buried, has .caused a sentiment to 
be generally diffused which calm reason can never justify. 

Father Clarke, S.J., supports his own judgment and his ‘ aversion 
from the doctrine ’ of mitigat ion and mercy by an authority higher 
than himself. But space does not- allow mo now to enter upon the 
important question thus itresented by my critic to the readers of this 
Review. I shall hope to consider it fully on another occasion. 

St. George Mivart. 
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The Question of Imperial Federation, or, in other words, ‘a System 
for the blending of the Colonies with the Mother Country/ thus form¬ 
ing one great Empire, bound by the ties of common origin, of 
language, and of material interests, has been now for some time under 
discussion, and revolving, as it were in a circle from which no prac¬ 
tical action or decision has resulted. During this period the question 
has been thoroughly ventilated, and the time hag^. now arrived for 
that action which the statesmen of the day may deem advis6.ble to 
bring about a closer union between Great Britain and her depend¬ 
encies. • 

It is a question of the greatest importance and interest to the 
vast Empire over which our Gracious Sovereign the Queen rules, 
l)ut it is one also of a most complicated nature, and is encircled with 
difficulties of no ordinary kind. Its solution is rendered the more 
difficult by the absence of any previous examjde or precedent to 
guide our statesmen, no country having held sway over such vast 
possessions as form the British Empire—composed of different 
races, different climates, and different systems of government. 

To produce commercial unity in such a heterogeneous mass, 
without clashing with separate and divergent interests and national 
sensibilities, would appear to be an Herculean task, but in view of its 
urgency, of its importance as regards the material interests of all 
concerned, and of its action on the future integrity of the Empire, it 
is the duty of all patriots, while it is yet time and before other com¬ 
binations are brought about prejudicial to our common interests, to 
devise some fixed and definite system which will place the Empire 
on a solid basis of unity and strength. 

The unity of the Empire, as now existing, is represented by the 
Sovereign and Downing Street, With the exception of the few re¬ 
maining Crown Colonies, entire power of self-govemnient has been 
granted t<^ the Colonies, subject only to a veto by the Crown, a right 
seldom exercised. 

They have a separate flag in addition to the Imperial flag, separate 
institutions, separate laws, separate tariffs, and, in some Colonies, 
protective duties are levied on English goods. 
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I refer merely to this as proving the diversity of legislation and 
the divergence of the commercial systems in the sevl^al dependencies 
of the Empire; and showing the absence of ‘ Unity ’ either as regards 
each other or the Mother Country. ^ 

I was employed officially for nearly thirty-five years in Germany, 
and witnessed the gradual growth from its infancy of the German 
Customs Union, or, as it is general^ termed, the ‘ German Zollverein.’ 

"^he object of Prussia at that time was to strengthen her political 
position in Germany by a system of commercial ‘ unity ’ with the 
minor German States, esteeming that golden links were more reliable • 
and binding than political treaties or personal unions. Her prudence 
and foresight were fully justified, for it maybe truly said that the 
restoration of the German Empire under the hereditary supremacy 
of the Sovereign of Prussia is mainly attributable to the creation of 
the Zollverein. I refer to this as the only precedent in history at all 
applicable to the relations of Great Britain with her Colonies. 

I may observe that there ai'e two distinct questions of Federation, 
viz. ^Imperial Federation'' and ^ lnier~ Colonial Federation,^ each 
being very much allied with, and dependent on, the other. The 
object of this paper solely refers to the former ; the latter I consider 
to be a question merely affecting Australtsia, and which can only 
be brought about by the Colonies themselves. Canada has been 
already formed into one Dominion, and offers an example worthy of 
imitation by Australasia. 

The question of Imperial Federation bears another character. 
The interpretation of it is, in fact, embodied in a resolution proposed 
by the late Right Hon. W. H. Smith at a meeting of the Imperial 
l^^ederation League, viz. ‘ That in order to avoid disintegration, and 
to secure the permanent “ unity ” of the Empire* some form of Fede¬ 
ration is indispensable.’ A similar opinion was expressed by Lord 
Rosebery in 1886, who observed, ‘I am led to the conviction that 
there is on all sides a growing desire to draw closer in every 
practicable way the bonds which unite the various parts of the 
Empire.’ 

Sir Julius Vogel discusses this question in an able article in this 
Review (December 1889). In this article he mentions two diffi- 
cxilties, from an Imperial point of view, which oppose any scheme 
of Federation, viz. (1) the questions of tariff, and (2) the mode in 
which it might affect Ireland, 

In regard to the first, I may observe that the suggestion I am 
about to make is based on free trade between Great Britain and her 
(^pnies, leaving to them complete liberty to formulate tljgir tariffs 
a'& ^.ga3^s Foreign States. 

'.^es'latter difficulty referred to I leave altogether out of accopnt, 
as my ^heme will in no way regard Ireland, or affect her position 
toTOrds Britain; nor will I touch on the question of the 
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possible secession of any of the Colonies referred to in the article of 
Sir Julius A^gel, for I am convinced that none of them have the 
slightest wish to secede from the Mother Country, and the suggestion* 
which I am about ^ make will, in my opinion, offer the best preserm- . 
tive against a secession. 

My chief object is to show the desirableness, if not the necessity, 
of a Commercial Federation equivalent as regards all the require¬ 
ments of unity, and leading, t^t^olitical Federation, theforii|er being 
an urgent and essential necessity, the latter being the natural 
corollary resulting from it. 

It is true, as stated by Sir Cr. Dibbs in his able speech at the 
meeting of the second Congress of 'the Chambers of Commerce in 
London in July of this year, ‘ that the Australasians hold that they 
are a portion of the British Empire, and require no agency or league 
to constitute them as such.' 

They fully admit their allegiance, and are proud of being subjeci s 
of the greatest Empire in the world, while they equally value their 
own free institutions and entire self-government. 

The scheme I have in view, and which I herewith submit, is as 
follows: 

1. The formation 'of a Customs Union between Great Britain and 
all her- dependencies, founded on tlie principle of Free IVade, leaving 
to the Colonies entire freedom to make their own arrangements in 
regard to Inter-coloniarFederation (this latter w'ould only apply to 
Australasia). 

2. Entire freedom to each self-governing Colony to formulate its 
tariff as regards Foreign )Statcs, and to negotiate and conclude with 
them commercial treaties with the assent and ratification of the 
Crown. 

3. This latter is only possible when the existing commercial 
treaties betwr^en Great Britain and Foreign States expire. 

4; Special arrangements to he entered into between Great Britain 
and her Colonies in regard to tlie duties on wines, spirits, and tobacco, 
as questions of fiscal importance, and not in the light of protective 
duties. 

5. Each Colony to be free to enter the Customs Union or not. 
The non-entry of any Colony will deiu’ive it of the advantages of Free 
I'rade with (ireat .15ritain offered by the Customs Union, and place it 
on the same footing with Foreign States. 

6. The establishment throughout the Customs Union of one 
system of weights and measures. 

7. J)elegates from each Colony to meet in London every three 
years, under the presidency of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
to discuss and revise commercial and financial questions as a delibera¬ 
tive body, forming, as it wbre, a Colonial Commercial Parliament, the 
English delegates to be elected by the several Chambers of Commerce 
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in Great Britain and Ireland. The idea is to connect the Colonies 
with Great Britian in one commercial union, and to unite them not 
'only in name but virtually as members of an Empire, whose material^ 
interests and prosperity are intimately interwovem thus forming the 
grandest and most powerful Federation in the wond. 

It must be borne in mind that our food products—which comprise 
a very large amount of our imports, and on which it is impossible to 
levy any^duty—can be supplied by odr (Monies at as cheap a rate as 
are now supplied by foreign countries, in return for "which our manu¬ 
factures would be supplied to the Colonies, where strong competi¬ 
tion with France, Germany, Austria, Italy, and America in our trade 
is manifesting itself. I may state as an instance that when I first 
went to Australia, in 1879, every article of cutlery and iron-work was 
imported from England. I believe that the German wire-netting, of 
which there is a very large consumption in Australia, is being now 
sold at Sydney at a trifle under the English price, and is competing 
with the ilnglish production. 

Cutlery and especially axes, of which there is a large importation— 
is now being largely supplied from Germany and America, the articles 
being reported as of a superior quality to the English and at no greater 
cost.*' I may observe that the importation of foreign goods into New 
South Wales has largely increased since the ^hibition in 1878. 

In a paper read by Mr. Tallerman before the members of the 
Working Men’s Association on the IGth of October 1886 on ‘Food 
for the People,’ he stated that the ‘ food products we are accustomed 
to are procurable in abundance in every direction from different parts 
of the British Empire.’ lie further showed the nature and amount 
of these imports from foreign countries into Great Britain during the 
])reviou8 year, 188;5. Jlr. Tallerman stated that his statistical figures 
were derived from an official source. They are as follows :— 


Value 


Cattle of all sorts . . . . 

Dead meat of all sorts (excepting 
preserved meat) 

Preserv'ed meat . . . • 


],0i;3,960 head ' rf/,181,338 

tons i £12,204,627 

15,870 „ ’ £1,042,481 


Under the foregoing headings respectively the imports from 
British possessions were :— 


Cattle 6f all sorts .... 
JjNoad all sorts (excepting ^ 

prtssmed meat) . . . j 

PreSferveq tkmt ; . . . 


110,004 head 
33,501 tons 
10,518 „ 



£1,490,168 

£1,625,205 

£607,315 
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1 — 

1 

1 

Tons 

<Vf 

Value 

1 

Sugar and molasses— 

From Foreign Comitries , 


£l0fi0H,4Cui - 

„ British Possessions 


i^>,y6o,y2r 

. 




While the foreigner received over 2,000,000^. for nearly half a million 
tons of lump and loaf beet sugar, the trade with our own depen^dencies 
was ‘ nil/ 

Other important totals from foreign countries and British pos¬ 
sessions respectively were: 


Wheat, wheat meal and flour- 
' From Foreign Countries . 

j „ British Possessions 

I Indian corn or maize—- 
j From Foreign Countries , 

i „ British Possessions 

Bice, corn or maize— 

From Foreign Countries . 

,, British Possessions 
Fish, fresh and salt— 

From Foreign Countries . 

„ Britisli Possessions 
Butter and buttcrine— 

From 1^’oreign Countries . 

„ British Possessions 


Ton!< 

Value 

» 

2,286,001 

975,r)29 

:e26,051,278 
£7,685,085 

1,522,000 

48,347 

£8,236,967 

£251,728 

36,029 

243,404 

£381,114 
‘ £2,185,664 

01,428 

14,602 


100,403 

1,970 i 

£14,458,010 

£159,577 


With these interesting figures before him Mr. Tallermnn asks— 

What will bo tho elTect of the rapid extension of the growth of wheat in India 
whore there is an unlimited supply of cheap ln]>our P 

In what form could inducements be held out to Canada and Australia to 
cultivate their vast territories V 

What is to bo the future position of the sugar supplies from tho West Indies, 
Australia, Fiji, Katal, and tho Mauritius, as against the bounty-aided supplies 
from the Cont inent P 

Should wo continue to spend fourteen and a half millions sterling annually 
with foreign countries for butter and ^biitterine whilst we possess in Ireland tho 
richest millc-yiekling district in the world, with an abundance of available labour 
that could be profitably employed in its utilisation? 

Should we continue to expend eight millions sterling annually in the purchase 
of live and dead m*^at from abroad while the rich grazing lands of Ireland could 
be readily made to increase its exports to us by an equal quantity ? 

The foregoing questions so forcibly put by Mr. Talleman are 
worthy .of deep thought and consideration by English statesmen. 

In an able article in this Review for September 1892, Sir Julius 
Vogel again resumes the discussion on the important question of 
‘ How to secure closer eomifiercial union between the Mother Country 
and her Colonies.’ He treats the sulg’ect with his usual ahilJy and 
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feikill, although I cannot concur in his proposals for attaining the 
degired aim. ^ 

He says:— 

The obstacles to a conii)lote Customs Union of tliu British Dominions 
are ^ 

1. That the IJiuted Kin^om sets a great store upon the free admission of food 
and raw materials. 

2. That tlie Oolouies, or some cf tiiem, being anxious to employ their popula¬ 
tions, are Incliuud to stinmiato local manufactures by heavy duties on manufactured 

goodvs. 

To these objections I reply that, as regards the first, a Customs 
Union with the United Kingdom on the basis of Free Trade will 
stimulate the production in the Colonies of raw materials, such as 
grain, tallow, hides, bristles, wool, timber, minerals, &c. &c., and 
thereby give increased occupation to their population. In addition 
to these there will be an annually increasing export from the Austra¬ 
lasian Colonies to Great Britain of dead and preserved meat, of butter, 
sugar, fruit, cheese, Ac., and possibly of wines, under exceptionally 
favourable duties. I further lielieve that within a short time the 
cultivation of cotton will be introduced on a large scale. ^ 

With regard to the second objection referred to by Sir Julius 
Vogel, viz. ‘the desire of some of the Colonies to stimulate local 
manufactures by heavy protective duties/ I may observe that the 
price of labour, specially in Australasia, will, for some time at least, 
preclude the possibility of competition with British manufactured 
goods. The population in Australia is too small and too scattered to 
embark in manufactories. Then, again, the price of labour is too 
high to make industries of that nature remunerative. 

I remember seeing at Lithgow, n(*ar Sydney, some iron-works for 
the construction of rails, and, although under the most favourable 
circumstances—coal and iron being on the spot—the manager told 
me that the irail from England, even with the cost of transport, was 
cheaper and of a superior quality to that pa'odiiced at Lithgow, Unless, 
therefore, there should be a great reduction in the price of labour in 
Australia, which would invoke serious opposition on the part of the 
working population, there is little chance for some time to come of 
Australia becoming a manufacturing country. 

According to fc$ir Julius Vogel, the United Kingdom during the 
year 1891 imported goods to the value of 435 miUibns sterling, of 
which in rpund numbers 336 millions came from foreign countries, 
and 99 millions from British possessions. It may be hoped that 
un4^ ,the benefits of a Customs Union with our Colonies withip a few 
the above figures may be transposed, and that our exports 
to {wssessions will amount to a much larger figure than they 

• Sir Julias! ^gel says tliat— 
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The main obstacle on the part of the Colonies to Federation is, that they attach 
great value to their power to make their own fiscal arrangements, and the insuper¬ 
able objection they have to any * union ^ that might be the means of coercing their 
fiscal policy. 

This is quite true. The scheme I propose fully meets this 
objection: « 

1. It leaves to the Colonies (as regards Australasia specially) full 
power to make their own fiscal arrangements for Inter-Colonial Federa¬ 
tion, and also to formulate their own tariffs in regard to Foreign 
Powers, subject to the assent and ratification of the Crown. 

2. It leaves them free to form one Dominion, as in the case of 
Canada. 

3. It gives to their Irade the maritime protection of Great 
Britain, and they enjoy also the diplomatic and consular protection 
of the Mother Country in all parts of the globe. The scheme I pro¬ 
pose will not only increase their productiveness and wealth, but give 
a stimulus to their shipping interests. It will foster and encourage 
emigration under prudent and careful regulation. 

Although there are objections to any tax of a differential nature 
to favoi^ the British and Colonial sliij)ping interests, what is termed 
in France a sitrtaxe might be levied in the Colonies on all imports 
and exports carried in foreign vessels; but I confess that I am opposed 
to the principle of imposing any sucli differential tax. 

The chief difficulty (it appears to me) in the formation of a Cus¬ 
toms Union with our Colonies will consist in the loss of revenue. 

« 

Great Britain will lose on tlie dutiable goods supplied from the 
British possessions, but she will gain in wealth by the increase in 
the export of her manufactures. 

The Colpnies will also lose a portion of their Customs revenue, 
but they will gain in general wealth by the great expansion given to 
the production of all raw material and other commodities by the 
increased cultivation of their extensive territories, and by the stimulus- 
given to general trade and to their shipping interests, for which a- 
large field would be opened. They would also gain by the freedom 
to formulate their tariffs as regards Foreign Powers. 

There can be no question of imposing any duties in England on? 
articles of food or raw material, but by a readjustment of the tarifT 
and an increase of duty on all articles of luxury, which would not 
affect the workijig man or the lower classes, u considerable portion of 
the loss to the British Exchequer would be recouped. 

I heartily concur in Sir Julius Vogel’s opinion that the question 
is now not one of ‘ federating the Empire, bixt of guarding against 
its disintegration,’ and that a ^ Commercial Customs Union ’ has lie- 
come of paramount importance, and is the most practical mode of 
effecting a closer union bettween Great Britain and her Colonies. 

This Customs Union, according to Sir Julius Vogel, will represent 
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an area of eight millions of square miles^ with a population of about 
300,000,000 ! 

That tlie idea of so vast a project is not a novel one is proved by 
the attempt of the United States of America to form a Customs Union 
with the whole of South America, in which it was hoped that Canada 
w’ould sooner or later join. The attempt was made before the fall of 
the Brazilian Empire, and the proposal was declined on the part of the 
Brazils, being the only refusal; but, under the altered circumstances, 
if renewed, the proposal might meet with a more favourable response. 
I have no doubt that the American idea is only deferred and not 
aband&ned, and that if carried out it will be most prejudicial to our 
trade, formed, as it will be, on the basis of Protective duties, 

I cannot concur with Sir Julius Vogefs scheme of bounties or 
bonus, to bridge over the period of the dislocation of the present 
fiscal systems. Although it is very ingenious, I do not think that 
it would be found practicable in its working, or acceptable on 
principle either to public opinion in England or in the Colonies. 

The Bounty system has been quite discarded in England, and 
struck out of our tbmmercial Code. Only lately we have been 
urging—though unsuccessfully—its abolition on beet sU^r from 
Austria, Germany, France, and Belgium. How then could we intro¬ 
duce a system in violation of our commercial principles, and which we 
have so strongly denounced to Foreign States ? 

I do not feel myself competent to suggest any plan * for bridging 
over the time it will take to qualify the British possessions to su])p]y 
the United Kingdom with a large portion of the imports now derived 
from foreign countries,’ as referred to by Sir Julius Vogel, but I 
think that the proposed change might be rendered gradual in its 
operation, extending over three or five years, at the expiration of 
which the Customs Union—based on Free Trade—would come into 

m 

full effect. Time would thus he allowed to the (bionics to prepare 
for the large increase of production by them, which will inevitably 
result from the free exchange of commodities throughout the 
British Empire. 


Sei)tcml>cr 10, IS92. 


AUGL'STI’S LOI'TUS, 

Laft' (toirnwr of Xciv SiHith \Vulv». 
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In tlie by-ways of science, as on the scenes of a tlioatre and in the 
pages of fiction, an alias is often found to serve a very convenient 
purpose, i^ut it is always a little disappointing, to those in search of 
a veritable novelty, to find in place of it only a discredited piece of 
antiquity, though varnished, polished, and faced with a new colour; 
and it is not inspiriting, even to the dilettante of the drama or of 
fiction, to be j)ut off with old and worn-out characters, masquerading 
under npw names, with fantastic costumes and modern effects, how¬ 
ever ingenious and startling. 

The modern Athenians, who dignify themselves with the title of 
psychical researchers, have for some time been inviting us to the 
investigation of what they have led us to believe were altogether 
new departures into the domain of mental philosophy. A new 
horizon was opened out before us; methods of the communication of 
thought were described which set distance at nought, which dis¬ 
pensed with speech or gesture, touch, sight or smell. Sensation, we 
were told, was transmissible without material expression; mental irn- 
I)ressions could be conveyed by the unexpressed power of the will, 
character could be transferred by subtle and invisible channels into 
those whose morality required strengthening, or whose self-control 
needed bracing. All this has been indicated with some confidence, 
and with a careful and measured approximation to methods of 
rational inquiry, by some English observers whose competence in 
literature and some departments of physical research were calculated 
to invite confidence. But it must be confessed that the results wWch 
they had obtained, and the very rudimentary evidence which they 
had adduced in this country, were far from sufficing to persuade any 
but a very select band of idealists that there was anything substan¬ 
tial either in their premisses or their conclusions. For the la«t 
year or two, however, public attention has been invited to a series of 
phenomena which were seriously alleged to afford positive evidence of 
the existence of a variety of endowments of the human body, and of 
marvellous powers of mental action, which realised some of the pro¬ 
mised wonders of ‘ the new*psychology.' France was now, as in the 
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last century, the chosen land of marvel. There appears to be some¬ 
thing in the temperament of the Latin vracec whiSh lends itself easily 
to neurotic disorder, to hysteric^ excitement, and to the production 
of startling displays of mental eccentricity. We have never been 
celebrated in this country, even’thth^toiddle ages, foijlm^ demoniacs, 
our dancing hysterics,' or our miraculous cures. We have nothing to 
rival the ancient histories of St. Medard and Port Eoyal, or the 
modern pilgrimages of Lourdes. But if the moder%^ hypnotists, 
psychists, and faith-curers are allowed the full play which has 
recently been given to them, in infecting the publib“ mind v^ith the 
follies*of the *new hypnotism,’ the ‘profound hypnosis,’^e ‘new 
mesmerism,’ the ‘ magnetisation of hypnotics,’ and the ‘ extemalisation 
of sensation,’ which they have been so solemnly propounding and so 
profusely describing in the pages of our leading newspapers and 
serials, we may yet see here an abundant harvest of mentally dis¬ 
ordered and pathological creatures, such as have now for some years 
been permanently on show across the Channel; we may expect, also, 
to find our more solid literature poisoned with this evil influence, as 
our literature of romance and fiction already has been. From what 
I hear and know of the attractions which these false phenomena, 

it* 

these dangerous tricks, and this jiractico of mental sutordination to 
another will, are already exercising on some ladies of the upper elaSvS 
in England, and on some writers of influence, it ajjpears high time 
that a thorough exposure should be made of the imposture and the 
self-deception which underlie the performances, Some of them have, 
been rehearsed before eminent British journalists on their visits to 
Paris, and by thegi described in good faith, with no small literary 
power and considerable although imperfect detail, to the readers of 
the gi-eat English journals. The most vivid descriptions of the 
modem development of the new superstitions appeared in a series of 
articles in the Fall Mall Gazette early in last December, and in the 
Times at the end of December anti the beginning of the present year. 

I was induced thereby to devote a fortnight at the end of the year to 


an investigation of the facts described and the phenomena produced, 
and to an endeavour to find out how they wore produced, and, as is 
always important in an inquiry of the sort, in what sort of people 
they took place. As a result I was able briefly to affirm in the 
columns of the Times that I found the whole series of performances 
to be based upon fraud, and that I had succeeded in reproducing thb 
phenomena without employing any occult means oi* invoking any 
new powers of mind or" body. This statement was welcomed by 


' j)ersona whose opinion I value, and by many of whom the articles "In 
*qt^|ion had been read, as Professor Tyndall writes, with ‘disfavortr 
arfS’sindeed dismay,’ I am urged to lose no time in sweeping away . 
thisrabbish, and ‘the disgusting superstitions’ which these 
letlers J>^blicationfl have tended to promote. This I will attempt 
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to do by stating in some detail precisely what the performances at 
the Charite are, and mnoving from them the halo of false science 
which has rendered them attractive land credible, and has to some 
extent obscured their demoralising character. The business of 
demonstrating the marvels of the ne\iilrhy 2 motism has been going on 
now for upwards of twenty years, with very mischievous effects. It 
has culminated in 2 )erforinances of the 2 >atients of Dr. Luys in the 
wards of oiie^ the greati'st and most historically celebrated of the 
Paris hosjntals. The Hospital of La Charite is a hosj^ital with great 
traditions, dignified by gn^at names, and still the seat of sound and 
able clinfeal insi ruction by a staff who must, I am sure,.'feel 
humiliated at finding the name of the great institution to which 
they belong becoming thus notorious throughout Euro 2 )e for its 
connection with ^proceedings which they can but view with extivino 


disfavour. 

In the first ^dace, two patients were presented (who must be 
among the patients referred to), for they are and have been for some 
time the main subjects for demonstration at La Charite. One of these 
is a man named Slervel, an unhappy being of whom Dr. Luys pi’o- 
mised to give me the clinical history, and of whom briefly it may be 
said that he has been all his life a wretched hysteric, subject to fits, 
to sleep-walking, and to catalepsy. He has lassed through all thephases 
of this form of extreme nerve disorder. If he had been let alone, as 
he would have been in this country, or treated to a sound course of 
tonics, cold water (internally and externally), and field labour, he might 
liave lived a more healthy life. He is now a miserable object, trained 
to all the tricks and the pathological aptitudes for simulation of ahighly 
trained hypnotic, and on him were demonstrated ^enomena which 
might indeed he ‘ marvels ’ if they were not almost wholly frauds. I 
will mn rapidly over a series of this man’s 2 )erformances as they were 
shown to me in the wards by Dr. Luys in the j^resence of observers, 
and I will 2 )rebently add some of the other performances of other 
l^atients and trained subjects of Dr. Luys wliohave differing aptitudes 
and a various repevtom. The man was brought in from the waiting- 
room and put in an arm-chair: afinger held up before his eyes sufficed to 
lounge him into induced sleep. This was clearly not simulated, and in a 
highly trained subject is exceedingly common. The eyelids were then 
lifted, and a little performance was gone through, which is described in* 
the programme set out in Dr. Imys’Le^^ons Cliniqnes as the prise dtt 
regard. A fing^ is held before him; he gazes at it, sits bolt upright, 
and follows it as though fascinated around the room. This is, of eourse, 
a very ordinary vperformance, and is only, so to speak, the lever de 
o^ideau. He is taken back to his chair, and then begins the second 
performance. He is shown a magnetic bar, and here the true stage 
play begins, as it does in so many of these mesmeric performances, 
with the utterly irrelevant introduction of the a 2 )i>aratus of magnetism. 

VoL. XXXIII—No. 192 A A 
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lie sees now from one pole of the magnet the ‘ odic ’ effluvia, the 
blue flames, which are familiar to the readers of Beichenbach. He is 
delighted with them; he caresses the bar like a child with atoy; he 
follows it all over the place, and when the opposite pole of the magnet 
is presented to him he is striliSk wijh horror at the-r^ flames which 
issue from it, and shows every sign of fear and disgust. There are in¬ 
finite variations of this marvel. Thus a photograph of t^e poles of a 
magnet affect him in a similar way, no matter how old photograph. 
On the face of Dr. Luys he sees red flames proceeding from the eyes 
and nostrils on one side of the face, and blue flames on thp other, 
which is supposed to coincide with the duality of the nei^e-centres- 
of the brain and the opposite polarity of the two sides of the body— 
puerile deductions which bear upon their face ignorant credulity, but 
which are supposed to derive evidential strength from these heighten- 
ings of the visual perception of this individual and the other per¬ 
formers of the same school. For these subjects quickly learn how to 
pretend to see the same thing; and Colonel de Kochas d’Aiglun^ the 
adrainistrateur of the Polytechnic School in Paris, whom Dr. Luys 
was good enough to introduce to me, has subjects who have made for 
him also a considerable series of drawings showing these flames playing 
about magnets and parts of magnets, surrounding crystals, and irra¬ 
diating the features of himself and others. One patient has done 
me the honour of making my portrait with all its magnetic accom¬ 
paniments. To the heightened visual perception of these ladies and 
gentlemen it seems that from one side of my face issues a sheet of, 
lambent blue flame, and my eyes dart rays of blue fire; the other*side 
is equally luminous with red flame, while down the middle of my face 
is a bright streSc of yellow. Mervel drew this interesting picture, 
and the others confirmed it; and as this .was,, done in the wards of a 
hospital and by a patient in a state of ‘ lucid somnambulism,^ and of 
good faith, I suppose I ought to have assumed that * there was no - 
room for fraud or imposture,’ I ventured, however, to think otherwise. 

I took with me on the third occasion a magnet, lent to me by^Dr. 
Johnson of London, which had been thoroughly demagnetised by 
being thrust into the fire, and a series of steel pins which had been 
variously magnetised in inverse senses, and I found that the height¬ 
ened senses of Mervel were quite incapable of distinguishing between 
the inert magnet, the variously magnetised needles, and the true mag¬ 
net, I even placed the needles and the magnet in the hands of Dr, 
Luys and asked him to determine what Mervel saw? He saw always, 
in reply to Dr. Luys’ questions, the orthodox thing. I then gently 
suggested to Dr. Luys that he should try some teat experiments and 
UM an electro-magnet, in which he could at will put on and take - 
the current and try for himself whether the patient did or did 
not. ^(^lly. perceive what he described. I ventured to’repeat the 
same ^ge^txqn when Mervel was describing the coloured lights lie 
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saw around the poles of a faradic machine. My suggestions, how¬ 
ever, were not favourably received ; and Dr. Luys observed that he 
must be allowed to make his experiments in his own way. At these 
sittings, Dr. Sajous, Dr, Lutaud, IM. Cremiere of St. Petersburg, and 
others, were present. ^ To end this part'^of the matter, I should state 
that I took successively three other subjects of demonstration whom 
Dr. Luys has presented to his classes, and tested still more decisively 
their pretended powers of distinguishing emanations from ttie north 
and south poles of the magnet and seeing the coloured flames of 
Beichenbach. These subjects were a person named Jeanne, an accom¬ 
plished inl'postor, and the most distinguished and highly trained of 
M. Jjuys’ subjects, whose portrait occurs repeatedly in the illustra¬ 
tions of his lectures, and who describes herself as his ^re'inier sxijet ; 
a person named Clarice, whose mar\'ellous powers are also much de¬ 
scribed in the publications of Dr. Luys; and a patient now in the wards 
named Marguerite. I tested these subjects repeatedly in the pre¬ 
sence sometimes of the gentlemen above named, sometimes of Dr. 
Olivier, of Dr. Meurice, and of others whom I need not at present 
name. The results were that Mervel, vrhether sent to sleep by Dr. 
Luys, or by myself, or by the wardsman, was never really asleep to 
the. extent of not being able to gather vc^rbal and visual suggestions 
as to his course of action, as to what he ought to do and what he 
ought to see, and that his hysterical or hypnotic slumber did not 
prevent him from simultaneously carrying on a. course of elaborate 
imposture. When I rapidly displaced the magnetic photographs of 
Dr. Luys or my o^vn, he blundered over then^ but immediately he 
understood that he was blundering he corrected his mistake and saw 
what he ought to have seen. Ife was quite unable to distinguish 
an inert piece of iron from a true magnet, and unless he were guided 
by Words let fall by the bystanders, or by the adoption of a S 3 ’'stematic 
proceeding to which he was accustomed, he was quite at sea. Clarice 
and Jeanne, in their lucid somnambulistic state, never knew whether 
the current was on or off; unless they had a clue to the answers they 
ought to give they were ludicrously wrong. They saw enormous 
flames issuing from the powerful magnet which I used. When I told 
the assistant to put on the current, acting on my previous instructions, 
he always did exactly the opposite of what I said, and they always 
fell into the trap. The culminating absurdity of this phase of the 
performance was ^he famous show for which this clinique has become 
famous, known as the magnetic skull-cap, with its therapeutic and 
physical influences. ‘ In this magnetic circlet,’ said Dr, Luys (speaking 
in the presence bf his somnambulistic patient, who was supposed not to 
hear), ‘iire stored up the thoughts and mental characteristics of an 
ihdividiUd who suffered from melancholia and hallucinations of perse¬ 
cution, I will now put it on Mervel’s head, and you will see what 
follow^; ’ whereupon Mervel ^owed dramatic signs of the hallucination 

2 A 2 
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of persecutioB, suffering apparently great pain of mind and body. 
Possibly it was too cleverly acted to be wholly simulation, but it 
afforded a good example of the mixture of hysterical readiness to accept 
any suggestion with unlimited powers of deception; for this took place 
at the same sitting, and in the'same state in which he pretended to see 
red flames and blue flames at random, accordingly as he supposed the 
magnet,^or the photographs which I showed him, or the prints, or 
the pins, to be of the north pole or of the south pole. I repeated 
the experiment, always with the like results. Dr. Olivier, the editor 
of the Revue deft Sciences Physiques, writes to me that the exposure 
was complete. 

There was no corrospoudence between the phenomena manifested by the 
hypnotised person and the production of the ciUT(mt of magnetisation, &c. You 
repeated the «*.xperiments of Dr. Luys and those of 1\I. de Rochas, avoiding all sug¬ 
gestion, whether involuntary or unconscious, capable of vitiating the results, and you 
were careful to conceal from the subjects of experiment the moment at which the 
opening or the closing of the current of the magnet took plac(\ 

3 

At any rate, therefore, we may exclude from the positive results 
which I attained in the presence of many witnesses the possibility of 
the electrical or magnetic current having any real relation whatever to 
the phenomena shown, and, as far as the utmost care could go, we may 
exclude also the influence of suggestion in any occult sense. Where the 
subjects thought they knew what was expected of them in their state 
of lucid somnambulism, they did it or saw it. whether I operated or Dr. 
Luys, or his ward assistant. Where they did not know they tried to' 
guess, and with ludicrous results. Habitually they produced results 
exactly opposi^ to those which should have occurred, had the 
magnetic current had any influence whatever as a causal agent. I 
will now go further, and will affirm that there never was, any more 
than there now is, the slightest ground for believing that the most 
powerful magnets are capable of exercising any such influence as Dr. 
Luys and others are in the habit of assuming that they can exert 
over the animal organism. Opportunely enough, I find in the New 
York Medical Journal of the 31st of December a report of the experi¬ 
ments made by F, Peterson and A. E. Kennelly, with the most powerful 
magnets in the Edison laboratory, of which Mr. KenneUy is the chief 
electrician. Very powerful electro-magnets of 2,000 to 5,000 C. G. S. 
units to the square centimetre were employed. Not only was no visible 
effect produced in the polarisation within the magnetic field of the 
haemoglobin of the blood, or in the circulation in the web of tlie frog’s 
foot, but when a dog was placed for five hours under the influence of 
^magnetic field with an intensity of from 1,000 to 2,000 C. G. S. units 
to-the square centimetre the dog was in noway affected and was very 
lively when liberated. A photograph is given of a boy sitting in a 
cylinder two feet in diameter and seven inches deep, upon which a 
set of field njagnets converged; he was in no way affected. The 
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next experiments were made by introducing the head into the field 
of a very powerful electro-magnet (2,000 C. G. S. units). The current 
could be turned on or off the coils of the electro-magnet without the 
knowledge of t!he subject. No effect on consciousness, sensation, 
circulation, respiration, or tendon reflex could be perceived. The 
subject was quite unable to say when the current was turned on or 
off. The last series of experiments were made with an electr<>magnet 
in which the current was reversed 280 times a second. No eflfest what¬ 
ever was perceived when the head was introduced within the magnetic 
field of this potent instrument. The authors conclude that the 
human organism is in nowise appreciably affected by the most power¬ 
ful magnets known to modern science; that neither direct nor reversed 
magnetism exerts any perceptible influence upon the iron contained 
in the blood, upon the circulation, upon ciliary or protoplasmic 
movements, upon sensory or motor nerves, or upon the brain. The 
authors further observe that they find it difficult to understand 
why magnetism appears to have no influence whatever upon the 
human organism. The experiments of like kind recordexl by Sir 
William Thomson and in Pjiager's Avchiv gave equally negative 
results. 

The complete exposure which the results of my experiments 
effected of the valuelessness of the so-called magnetic effects on the 
patients of Dr. Luys tallies with the negative results of Peterson and 
Kennelly, but it is perhaps too much to hope that it will put an 
end to the habicual exploitation of magnetic_ superstitions in this 
connection, 

I come now to another series of phenomena whiclp.various eminent 
journalists have noted as illustrations of what the Times correspondent 
described as a perfectly genuine exhibition, and one which, as he 
said, in concluding his description of it, ‘ proved that suggestions and 
impressions can be conveyed from one person to another by mere 
contact, and even across an intervening space.’ As he professes to be 
an impartial and guarded observer, I will quote his report, which, so 
far as some obvious occurrences are concerned, describes accurately 
what appears to go on in the extravagant folly which they have 
described so seriously, known as * L’Envoutement.’ This is a title 
taken from the practices of the Middle Ages, when the magicians of 
France and Italy exercised (as the magicians of the Far East do now) 
their powers of sorcery upon a wax image, which, being duly endowed 
with mystical relationship to a*human subject, was pinched, tortured, 
wasted, or destroyed, with corresi)onding results to the unhappy 
individual in whose effigy it was made. Here is the modern 
counterpart in the new mesmerism of which the modem historian 
gives the explanation which I have just quoted: 

There remains, however, one sht of recent experiments, which, from their novel 
and startling character, deserve special attention. I refer to the transference of 
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sensibility from a hypnotic subject to inanimate objects. I have been fortunate 
enough to witness some of these experiments, and will describe what I saw They 
were not carried out by Dr. Luys, but by an amateur who attends his cUnique, 
This gentleman had a roughly-constructed figure, about a foot high, resembling the 
human form, and made of gutta-percha or some such material, and he experimented 
with it on a hysterical young woman, one of the hospital patients, and an extremely 
sensitive subject. She was placed in an arm-chair and hypnotised, and he seated 
himself iimnediately opposite in close contact with her, their legs touching, and her 
hands updn his knees. After some preliminary business of stroking her arms and 
so forth, he produced the figure and held it up in front of her, presumably to be 
charged with her magnetism, for these experiments rest on the magnetic theory. 
Then he placed it out of her sight and pinched it. Sometimes she appeared to 
feel it and sometimes she did not, but he was all the time in actual contact with 
her. Then he held it where she could see it, and this time she obviously suffered 
acutely whenever he touched the figure and in the place where ho touched it, 
although she did not look ut it or seem to observe it. Especially when lie touched 
the sole of the foot, it evidently tickled Ae?' beyond endurance. Then the figure was 
placed aside on a table out of the sight both of the girl and of the operator, while 
another put one hand on tho operator's back and the other on the image. 1 was in 
such a position as to see them all, and whenever the second gentleman touched the 
figure the girl felt it. Then she was told that she was to feel it just the same after 
being woke up, and an attempt was made to wake her, but she was by this time 
very profoundly affected, and the statement was only partially successful. In this 
state—that is, still somnambulistic—she stood up and moved from her place, the 
operator did the same, and, being separated from lier by some feet, he turned his 
back to her and held the figure, m such a position that she could not possibly see 
it. Then he pinched at the back of tho neck, and she felt it at the same moment, 
but at the wrong place. The place where she did feel it caused her some em¬ 
barrassment, though harmless enough, ns she informed him of the locality in a 
whisper, Avhich I overhtjard. I can ansicer for it that she felt something at the" 
moment when he touched the image, but that she could not see it and was not in 
contact with him, l^cause I was standing almost between them. But she felt it 
far more acutely wHen he pinched his own vrri&t under the same circumstances. 
That brought the experiments to a conclusion.- They occupied at least half an 
hour, and included a number of interesting details which 1 have been obliged to omit. 

Thus his exhibition, which was ‘ perfectly genuine,’proved that 
suggestions and impressions can be ‘ conveyed across space.’ The 
fact is that it did not prove the one any more than the other; and if 
the writer had instituted a few control experiments such as those 
which I forthwith earned out on the same subject, he would have 
saved himself from having been the medium of introducing thus 
impressively to the English reading public, through the pages of a 
great newspaper, a solemn description of what was easily proved to 
be a common imposture of a vulgar kind, by whioh the good faith 
and unquestionable sincerity and honour of the amateur of whom he 
speaks, and of Dr. Luys, had been surprised. There is no secret about 
the name of the amateur, for he has published much about the 
matter in great detail, with an abundance of highly technical and 
s^ientifiq nomenclature, and the performances had already been 
describe under his name, in the Pall Mall Gazette in this countiy, 
and in La Justice and L'Echo de Paris, and other journals in France. 
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Colonel de Rochas d’Aiglun, who was the operator in this case in the 
ward of La Charity, gave a similar demonstration, for my benefit at 
the'invitation of Dr, Luys in the ward of La Charity in the presence 
of several witnesses. Subsequently he gave me and Dr. Sajous alike 
demonstration with fuller developments at the Ecole Polytechnique, 
of which he is t\i& adminiatratetiv i and I gave him a counter demon¬ 
stration in the rooms of Dr. Sajous before leaving Paris. To a^reciate 
all the details of these performances one should read his book, entitled 
Les Etat8 profonds de Ullypnose' ^ 

Tojthe subject, Madame Vix, being plunged into ‘ profound hypnosis,’ 
as it was alleged, was handed a glass of water. To this she transferred 
by contact her sensitiveness ; the atmosphere surrounding herwas also 
similarly charged with her sensibility; she herself becoming anses- 
thetic. When pinches were made in the air at given distances which 
were supposed to represent points of contact and lines of cleavage of 
the atmospheric planes, such pinches at these given points were always 
felt by her and gave what is above described as ‘ evident pain.’ I was 
shown drawings of these planes. When the water was removed to a 
distance and the glass was stroked or imaginary pinches made in the 
air just above the water, or the water itself was touched, she gave 
similar manifestations. Thiswater, we wore told, was charged with her 
vitality, and terrible consequences might ensue if the water were mal¬ 
treated, either then or subsequently, l^^antastic stories are related by 
Colonel de Rochas of the terrible effects following from the throwing 
away of this water and from people stepping on it, or from watering 
the flowers with it. In one case, where some one incautiously drank the 
water, the patient fell into a swoon which lasted for a fortnight. The 
only correct proceeding was to allow the subject herself to drink the 
water at the close of the stance, and thus enable her to protect her¬ 
self from the sad effects which might follow any careless treatment of 
it. She herself was supposed to be insensitive while under operation, 
and her sensibilities were externalised and communicated to others 
either by ‘ contact’ directly to the operator, or in another hypnotised 
patient who was placed in contact with her, or, as the reporter 
solemnly describes, ‘across space.’ Whenever her magpetiser was 
touched she felt it in the same place. 

Now Madame Vix furnishi^s stances for a fixed consideration. 
On page 28 of his book on the profound stages of hypnosis, Colonel 
de Rochas refers to her as being a subject ‘ well known in Paris,’ 
* very distinctly j)olftrised,’ and ‘ who i>asses with extreme regularity ’ 
through all the jihases described at length in his first chajjter, and, 

' Zes JEtat^ ^rofondn de VJIyjynose^ Par le Lt.-Colouel do Rochas d’Aiglun, 
Admicistrateur de VEcole Polytcchnique. Paris: Chamuel, 2i» Rue de Tr6visc; and 
(J. Carr6, 68 Rue St. Andrfi-des-Arts, 1892. See also Les Limites de Vlncmnu, by 
Oeozges Vitoux, Chamuel, 28 Rue de Trfivise, Paris, 1892; said Ze Z'iyaro^ January 
10,1898, p. 2. 
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besides, ‘ through some phases of an indeterminate character up to the 
point of syncope/ She presented indeed, ‘ when the left hand was 
placed on her head instead of the right, general paralysis so closely 
resembling death in appearance,’that he did not dare to continue his 
ex 2 )eriments. She did the wax-image business, the state of sympathy 
by contact, and the rest, with such perfection before me under the 
rnani 2 >uli@,tions of Colonel de Eochas at the Charite and at the Poly tech¬ 
nique School, that I asked her to favour me with some professional 
sittings, which she readily consented to do. She had an extensive 
Hpertoire, and on three separate occasions * ffhe went through her 
performances with great precision and completeness 4n the j)resence 
of a variety of witnesses, some of whose names I have already cited. 
I determined, however, to do everything en faux. On the first 
occasion I solemnly wont through all the series of j)asses and strokings 
and head pressure with the right hand, which Colonel de Rochas 
considers so essential, and we had all the correct successive stages of 
credulity (or crediviti), of lethargy, catalep^sy, again lethargy, somnam¬ 
bulism, lethargy, and rapport^ and I then tested the statements of 
Colonel de Rochas. In the first jdace I found that in all the pihases 
of the stage of rapport the subject j)erceived other objects and other 
persons quite as well as the individual, my humble self, who was 
supposed to be ‘ the magneiiser.’ When anyone pu'etended to be in 
contact with me, it had the same effect upon her as if he were really 
in contact, and it was evident that she guessed at what we were doing. 
Visions were as easily produced by j)ressure with the left hand as with 
the right, and, as to the seeing of coloured odic flames from the magnet, 
she saw them ‘ six yards long ; ’ but, in fact, when proper tests were 
applied, she was found, to be absolutely ijnca])able of distinguishing-a 
true magnet from a false one. She never knew whether the current was 
on or off my electro-magnet; and her whole performance in this res 2 )ect, 
although she was not made aware of it, was so manifest and ludicrous 
an imposture that the bystanders had great difficulty in retaining 
their gravity. I tested now the phenomena to which the sham 
scientific terms of ‘ externalisation of sensation,’ ' communication by 
contract,’ and * transference across sp)ace,’ are p^retentiously appdied. 
Behind a little pile of books on the writing table I concealed a tumbler 
containing some water. In duly solemn fashion I poured out from 
a carafe a little water into a similar glass and pdaced it in her 
hands. I then quickly substituted, without her p)erceiving it, the 
hidden glass of water, which she had neither seed nor touched. Wo 
had then a full-dress rehearsal of all the pierformances which I had 
previously witnessed. Sh(^ showed the same ‘obvious’ marks of 
pleasure or of pmin when the. water was caressed or p)inched as were wit¬ 
nessed by the Times coiTespondent or the PcM Mall Gazette reporter. 
When hue pf the s];>ectatGrs was pdaced in imaginary contact with me, 
she became eq^K^lly sensible of his actions; she writhed, she smiled. 
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she was tickled, she was hurt, she was pleased, and she was ‘ exhausted ’ 
in the. orthodox manner. I now introduced the ‘ wax figure.’ Sceptic 
as I was, but willing, to he convinced, I had purchased two rather 
pretty little sailor dolls, twin brothers of the navy, at a neighbouring 
toy-shop. One of these she held • until it was sufficiently ^ charged 
with her sensitiveness ’ by contact. I then rapidly substituted the 
twin,doll from my pocket, and put away the sensitivised doll for 
future service. To make the perfoiinance quite regular, I cut off a 
minute lock of her hair and pretended to affix it to the doll. To this 
proceeding, which I had seen Colonel de Rochas gmvely go through, 
she rather objjscted in her profound sleep, much to our quiet amuse¬ 
ment. ‘ C’est trop, c’est trop,' she inunrnired, apparently thinking 
that I was taking too much hair for the money. I need not say that I 
did not affix it to the head of the doll, although I went through the 
motions of doing so, I have now, and shall preserve, the two little 
doll ‘ witnesses ’ and the vahiable tress of hair as mementoes of this 
interesting performance. It may take its place by the side of the 
famous tress cut from the locks of the spirit form of Katie King. We 
then produced, with the aid of the untouched doll, just unrolled from 
the tissue paper of the toy-shop, all the phenomena of the envoutemeiit 
of the sorcerers, of which so mucli has been heard lately and which have 
figured so largely in the pages of the great newspapers of England 
and France. She felt acutely when its imaginary lock was 
touched and pulled, whether by myself or by Dr. Sajous, by 
]M.. Cremi^re, or by anyone else in the room. She greatly resented 
its being pricked ; she felt all sorts of indescribable and generalised 
heats and pains when the doll was touched in places of which she could 
not well make out the locality owing to our backs being turned to 
her, and she was duly suffocated when we pretended to sit down 
on the doll. I am ashamed to say that the real doll was lying 
there aU the time, cruelly stabbed by me to the heart with a 
stout pin, of which she was unconscious. Its maltreatment, which 
ought theoretically to have been fatal to her, produced no visible 
effect. These performances she went through three times. On 
the third occasion Colonel de Rochas was himself present, and 
assisted to put her into a complete state of hypnosis, for by this 
time I had become a little indifferent to the stages of preliminary 
mummery, and, as there were three subjects on band at the final 
sitting, I rather abbreviated the proceeding. Colonel de Rochas was 
a little astonished when I produced my toy-shop doll, clothed in 
woollen trousers and jacket, for demonstrating the envoutement ; but 
he explained that he was not so surprised as he should have been at 
an earlier date, for he had only that week observed that in a classic 
author, where these magical proceedings were described, it was noted 
that woollen stuff was a -very good conductor; and he quoted a 
passage from a Latin author—of which I am sorry that I do not retain 
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the exact recollection—in evidence of the fact that the woollen dress 
might prove an effective medium; otherwise, he observed, he shduld 
have been doubtful of securing good results, as the doll was of 
composition and not of wax. It did prove a very good conductor. 
In the course of the experiment, however, he sceptically tweaked the 
nose of the little composition doll face (of the doll which hod not 
been ‘ sensitivised ’), and we had all of us the satisfaction of observing 
that the lAaterial made no difference to Madame Vix, and that the 
result was as perfectly satisfactory as if it had been made of real wax, 
for she immediately exclaimed that somebody was pulling her nose, 
and resented it accordingly. At the close of this final siaTice^ at which 
I had invited the presence of Colonel de Kochas, I explained to him 
the extent of the imposture, and showed him the false glass of water 
and the twin doll, the sham magnet, and the method which we had 
pursued in working the electro-magnet under a system of contradic¬ 
tory directions. I may venture to repeat that Colonel de Eochas acted 
in this, as throughout, as a gentleman of the most perfect good faith. 
He was duly and adequately impressed with this new order of facts. 
It is of course impossible to say what may be the conclusions at 
which he will ultimately arrive, but I understood him to incline to 
the vague belief that ‘ it was all suggestion,’ 

Finally, I must refer to another set of experiments which Dr, 
Luys conducted before us at La Charito on two of the patients there 
(on whom I subsequently performed count('r-oxperiinents). liaving 
thrown these patients into the state of artificial sleep, he took frpni 
his pocket some sealed glass tubes. ‘ This tube,’ he said, ‘ contains 
alcohol.’ He placed the tube in contact with the skin of the patient 
inside the collar of her dress. After a miniite she began to complain of 
feeling giddy and oppressed. Presently she manifested all the signs of 
incipient drunkenness—she was gay and disposed to sing. A little 
later she fell from the chair on to the floor in a state of complete 
inebriety, and with a simulation of the various stages of drunkenness 
so effectively dramatic that I doubt if any wotnan so uneducated 
could go through such a performance, exce])t an hysteric of this class, 
when ‘ sleep-waking ’ and freed from th<^ restraint of the fully con¬ 
scious action of the upper brain. It is this mixture of hysteria, 
partially numbed consciousness, trained automatism, and imposture, 
which so often takes in either the Avholly credulous or ignorantly 
sceptical spectator. Of the imposture there was, as I shall presently 
show, pace the intelligent reporters, no doubt whatever. Nor do I 
doubt at any rate that this girl was a thorough-paced hysteric and 
trained hypnotic, and that she was in an artificially induced and 
pa^cdogieal condition when she went through these elaborate and 
brflli^tlyrperformed antics. She was lifted into the chair and 
another hypnotised person lAaced alongside her in another chair. 
Thdr hands we^ clasped together. * We will now see,’ said Dr, Lays, 
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whether ‘ the vibrations will be communicated from one to the other/ 
and the state of drunkenness transferred. So said, so done; and a 
similar performance, not, however, so skilfully executed, was gone 
through by the second and less experienced subject. On the follow¬ 
ing day we had yet a more picturesque performance. I was told 
beforehand that this was ‘ the day of the cat,’ and that I might expect 
to see a highly-trained siibject who usually presented herself at the 
Clinique on that day for what was commonly spoken of afe ‘ the cat 
performance.’ This was a Mile. V., much described by Dr. Luys 
in his Le^yOns Cliniquea sxir les Phencmihnes de VHyp^iotisme, 

Of her Dr. Luys speaks as follows in his lectures to his pupils, to 
whom he presents her in set phrase as ‘ an example of the degree of 
exaltation which memory and imagination may acquire in certain 
somnambulic subjects when other regions of the brain are in the 
condition of functional inhibition.’ 

Here is Mile. V., a professor of foreign languages, who is endowed with 
exquisite sensibility for hypnotic phenomena. For her, hypnotisation has become 
an actual necessity, like morphine for morphinomauiacs. She is interested in all 
questions of this kind, for some time sh(! followed punctually all the lectures which 
I gave here, and, as you will see, when I ask her if it interests her, she replies that 
she comes with pleasure, but she understands nothing about it; it is too technical. 
She only conies, she says, to assist in the experimental part of my lectures, and 
now when I question her she will tell you that she has not retained anything in 
her mind; that she has a very bad memory, and that she is incapable of giving the 
least account of the matter. That is what slie is in the normal state, as you see, 
and you can accept the sincerity of her words. Now I will throw her into som¬ 
nambulism, and you will see that the picture will change altogether, I say to 
her: ‘ You are no longer Mile. V., you arc M. Luys, you are at the Charity, in 
his amphitheatre, and you are going to give his lecture on suggestion in his ploce.^ 
You see,’she accepts my words with docility; she incarnates herself in my person; 
she takes my habits of language and of gesture, and, once started, you see with what 
facility, altliough a foreigner, slus talks French, and with what correct sequence of 
ideas her explanations are given. She is never wrong; she finds the correct technical 
word; she varies her intonations, and presents really the innate qualities of a pro¬ 
fessor. More than that, you will now see a curious scone. I have a subject 
brought in aud, placed in this arm-chair in front of her, tell her, < Here is a 
hypnotisable subject, Avhom you will send to sleep,’ and you will be surprised to 
see her repeat point by point the various proceedings for producing hypnosis; she 
explains to you accurately the symptomatic characters of lethargy, those of 
catalepsy, of somnambulism, in which state she is herself at this moment actually 
plunged, the difierent peculiarities belonging to these various states, [details of 
the habits and manners peculiar to hypnotics, and, if I were not to interrupt her, 
she would go on talking thus for whole hours, until her strength was completely 
exhausted, and she would fall back again into lethargy. 

This account of this remarkable person, which I had read before¬ 
hand, so much interested me that I was desirous to see her, and very 
sorry that she was not there on the usual day to play the cat. But 
not to disappoint us, the male patient, of whom I have spoken, was 
introduced in her place. Jle was rapidly hypnotised by holding a 
0nger in front of his eyes, and when he had arrived at the proper 
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stage Dr. Luys took out a tube and said: * Wo will try tbe valerian 
on him, but I am not sure it will succeed.’ The tube was, however, 
put inside his coat-collar in contact with his skin. Presently he 
became very uneasy, disturbed in countenance, and moving awkwardly 
about in the chair. I asked him what was the matter. ‘ He cannot 
answer you,’said Dr. Luys; ‘he is dumb, he cannot speak; he is trans¬ 
formed ; he is no longer a man and cannot use the speech of men ; 
he is assuming the nature of a cat.’ And, sure enough, presently the 
unhappy creature threw himself on to the ground with every sign of 
excitement and congestion ; he began scratching about the floor on 
all fours, and presently mewing like a cat—a disagreeable but striking 
imitation—and when the valerian tube was taken from his neck and 
held in front of him he came scratching and spitting along the floor 
on all fours, as though irresistibly attracted, as a cat might be, to the 
person who held it. This astonishing gymnastic lasted for some 
minutes and seemed to fatigue him, as well it might. On the 
following day I secured the presence in my apartments of Mile. V, 
above mentioned. On calling on her with M. Cremiere I found her 
installed as a hypnotiser as well as a hypnotic subject, and with a 
plate on her door accordingly. We arranged for a stance on her 
usual terms. She insisted, however, on bringing ‘her subject’ with 
her, for she apparently now finds the passive and performing stale 
rather fatiguing and not sufficiently profitable, and prefers the do^ihle 
emploi. When she arrived a very amusing scene followed. Acting 
Dr. Luys to the life, she proceeded to place her subject before her," 
and began to give us the magistral demonstration based on his 
lectures on suggestion, which he describes above as the peculiar 
endowment of her somnambulistic condition, and of which, as he 
observes artlessly, he believes her to be quite incapable in her waking 
state, thinking it only possible when her faculties are peculiarly 
‘exalted’ by his manipulation. I have no doubt that, as he says, 
she would have gone on indefinitely and until she was exhausted; but 
we were very soon tired of her glib impudence, and stopped the per*- 
fonnance after she had shown us how she had trained this new subject 
in three weeks to a number of the required manifestations. We had 
the ‘passional attitudes,’ ‘fascination.’ the prise du regard^ &c. The 
eyelids were duly opened by order for further performances, for she 
intelligently observed: 

The eyelids, gentlemen, are the windows of the soul, are they not ? and in order 
that her heightened faculties may acquire tlieir full perception, the light ihust 
penetrate; but sho sees only me, she knows nothing of what goes on arourid her, 
ahe thinks my thoughts, she is en rapj)QTt with me alone. 

Here We stopped her, for we were beginning to be fatigued, although 
she was not. We now requested herself to become the subject, and 
duly regretted ter absence at the cliniqvs of Dr. Luys on the previous 
day. 
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Oh (she said), I am very sorry I was not there, hut I did not come because it 
is the off season. At the New Year everyone is making holiday; very few people 
come to the clinique, and there are not many strangers, and so I was told that it 
was not worth while my coming for the next week or two, and Dr. Luys did not 
expect me. 

She then gave us a long list of her capacities, which run through 
the whole gamut of the phenomena described in the volumes of the 
Professor at La Charite. She was duly put to sleep, and then I pro¬ 
duced my tube. I had on the mantel-piece a number of tubes which 
I had taken at random from the laboratory of my brother-in-law, 
M. Vignal, containing a great variety of crystalline substances. 
These, however, she had already spied on the mantel-piece on coming 
in, and she said, ‘ Oh, I must warn you that I am not at all suscep¬ 
tible to dry powders in tubes, only to fluids, and you won’t get any 
effects with those.’ Eespecting her scientific prudery and affected 
hypnotic exclusiveness, I humoured her by immediately sending to 
the neighbouring chemist for some tubes containing alcohol, valerian, 
cherry-laurel water, distilled water, and solution of burnt sugar. One 
of the medical frequenters of the Charite was kind enough to go and 
get them, and he was good enough to see also that all the tubes were 
incorrectly labelled. Aprivate mark on the corks indicated the true 
contents, which were duly entered in the notes of the sitting, I now 
said to him, ‘ Kindly give me the valerian,’ in a low voice which she 
was supposed not to hear. This was duly placed in contact with 
the skin of the neck, the actual contents of the tube being alcohol. 
Then came the cat performance to perfection. I will do Jeanne (the 
other name under whi(?h this lady will be found spoken of in the 
lectures of Dr. Luys) the justice to say that she was by far the most 
accomplished performer of the three of his subjects whom I saw go 
through this performance at my rooms and at the Charite under 
similar circumstances. She scratched, she mewed to perfection, she 
washed imaginary whiskers, she spat, she licked her hands, she lapped 
milk from a saucer; and when you ‘ pressed the button ’ at her back 
she sat up rigid as on hind quarters and caressed her face with her 
paws with a truly feline grace. She came back to her chair, or was 
supported back, for she was still supposed to be in deep somnambulism, 
and we brought into use the tube which was labelled cherry-laurel 
water, but which really contained valerian. Now commenced another 
performance, which among the trained subjects of the Charite is 
supposed to be identified with the ‘ effect at a distance ’ of the fluid 
described on the label. After a decent period of waiting she fell slowly 
on her knees, Her face assumed the characters of ecstasy, her eyes were 
fixed on space, and her features composed with great art to an affected 
expression of pious rapture; the hands were held up imploringly, then 
her head dropped and her arms folded across her breast as in ]>rayer. 
Her hands presently were extended and her face upturned as towards 
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a vision of beauty, and she exclaimed in low and broken tones of 
rapturous emotion, ‘ She comes, she comes ; she is all in white! ’ and 
as this sacred vision died away her head dropped in solemn resignation, 
and after a short interval of resignation and grief the play was over, 
and she was brought back once more to her chair in a state of well- 
simulated lethargy. This same performance she repeated under similar 
conditions at the final stance Dr, Sajous’ rooms, where I organised a 
continued representation before a number of sj^ctators by Jeanne, by 
Madame Vix, and Clarice, in all cases with tubes containing anything 
else but valerians. Clarice was a third subject who figures largely in the 
writings of Dr. Luys, and whom I met at his cliniqjie. She also was 
for a long time a patient: she is a thorough hysteric and trained 
hypnotic, and she goes through some of these performances with 
even better grace and more seductive accomplishment than Madame 
Jeanne. We repeated with her twice all these performances, and 
also some others. For Clarice is now also a ‘professional;.’ she is 
younger and prettier, and charges a higher fee than that of the others; 
she has hypnotic specialities of her own. She requested that for 
the final stance she might be permitted to bring ‘her inaniste,^ for 
she told us that what she was j)articularly celebrated for was the 
beauty and grace of her att itudes fossionnelles, which were best per¬ 
formed when the person who hypnotised her could i)lay to her appro¬ 
priate music, gay or melancholy. Accordingly, on the final occasion, 
she came with a pianist, who duly made a*few of the cuslomary 
passes, to put her into the somnambulistic state, then put her in' 
the middle of the room and began playing suitable music. He sup¬ 
plied her with castanettes, and she danced a gay and lively mc^asure ; 
he rose from the piano and took them from her, and then sad music 
threw her into attitudes of picturesque despair and delicately acted 
grief. We had no time to go through the w’hole x)erformance, or I 
have no doubt it would have been well worth the money. 1 need 
not go through the entire category of proceedings. Professor Luys 
told us that he had had as many as three of these people at once 
engaged in their cat performance, licking their paws, mewing, jump¬ 
ing, and scratching aboxit the i)lace;’ as he said, ‘un veritable 
Sabbat’—a true witches’ Sabbath. He dwelt upon the importance 
of these manifestations (which he takes quite seriously) as opening 
up new realms of psychological inquiry. I quote from my notes. 

Here (he said) is a new domain for psychical researchers. It will enable us, at 
any rate, to catch glimpses of the animal mind, and perhaps to learn what they 
feel and think. I had a patient who in the somnambulistic stage was transformed 
into a cock and entered into the cock nature. I tried to make him remember when 
he what he had been thinking of when he was thus transformed, by order¬ 
ing hitn'tO do so when still somnambulistic. I asked him what ho had been doing. 
He si&d hehad been crowing, lashed him why he crowed; he said Ho did not know, 
be c#owfi4 Ibfeoause he could not help it. I asked him what he had been thinldng 
of, and Slis answer was, ‘ Jo pen^is mes ponies * (‘ I was thinkingof my hens 
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This, however, appeared to be as far as we have yet got in this 
new excursion into psychical research of animals; it is not very 
instructive or edifying. So far as all these persons went they must 
be pronounced impudent impostors, and it is diflScult to conceive how 
they can have succeeded in duping serious people, or how they can be 
permitted to have carried on the fraud for so many years. So also 
with the imaginary effects of the various medicinal substances in 
sealed tubes. I repeated this performance on every one of these five 
subjects of M. Luys, on whom he has for years been lecturing, whom 
he has photographed, and of whose good faith he gives so many 
assurances. We made notes (sometimes written by myself, some¬ 
times by Dr. Sajous, sometimes by M. Cremidre) of the results. The 
subjects were never once right, even by accident. When Mervel at 
the hospital supposed the tube to contain mercury although it really 
contained diabetic sugar, he suffered agonies of the kind which he 
supposed mercury to produce. He had gnawing pains; his limbs 
were being eaten away, and he was in dire agony from the worst 
effects which a prolonged mercurial course used often to produce, and 
of which the repute is still a tradition in the hospitals. Madame Vix, 
at my rooms, had another opinion of the effect of mercury, gathered 
apparently from its use in infantile ailments; for she was a mother. 
When she thought the tube contained mercury she began to suffer 
acute pains—‘ colique d’enfants,’ she said; and to stop the comedy I 
had to apply to her neck what was supposed to be a tube of cinnamon 
water, but which was really charged with bi-sulphide of mercury. 
This quickly calmed her pains, \rhich were beginning to be indecorous. 
With Mervel at the hospital, when I had him to myself and hypnotised 
by the ward f^ttendant, all the effects sui:>posed to be due to 
valerian were produced with burnt sugar. He was duly and quickly 
transformed into a cat, and the whole drama was enacted in the ward, 
but this time under the influence of a tube of sugar-water, with vivid 
feline effects. Strychnine, of which I was warned that the effects were 
most dangerous, for, as Dr. Luys observed to me, ‘ You might kill a 
patient with it through incautiously applying the tube,’* I used re¬ 
peatedly and most incautiously without producing any effects, for I 
was careful never to mention its name. I may emphasise that on this 
occasion it was not I who hypnotised Mervel, but a person who was 
well accustomed to do so. 

Leaving now the det ail of the various scenes of this tragi-comody, 
let us consider for a moment the interpretation of it and the lesson 
it teache-s. It was not, I think, always and in all its stages wholly 
an imposture, Mthongh generally it was. Two at least of the 
subjects, Mervel and Marguerite, and, I think, perhaps Clarice, were 
pronounced hjistferics and thoroughly trained hypnotics; they mingled 
pathological conditions and^ an artificially induced state of 
automatism with their abundant frauds. They were at once, as 
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Voltaire puts it, speaking of like impostors, ‘duped and dupers, 
deceived and deceivers/ Jeanne and Vix appeiired to me from first 
to last to be acting a j)art with full consciousness of all their frauds. 
They were, moreover, anxious to accomplish them to my satisfaction, 
and in such a way, as they both openly stated, to procure from me 
what Jeanne called ‘ a reclame ’ and Vix ‘ the favour of my recom¬ 
mendation/ Aftt'r I was gonr^ Jeanne,^the ‘ professor of languages/ 
and ‘ sincere subject ’ of Dr. Luys’ lectures, sent after me the following 
letter, which I think too interesting a document not to put upon 
record. I omit the address and the final paragraph, but I preserve th(^ 
original spelling:— 

Monsieur lo Docteiir,—Ayant. eu I’hoinuMir R imedie dernier de scTvir de Sujet u. 
line Seance d’hvpnotism ehez vous, i\Iouf>k‘iir le Docteur, j'espereque vous voudroz 
bien mVxcuser, Monsieur le Docteur, la liberte queje prtmds de \oun fairo parvenir 
unopetit-enonienciatm-p—des exptkifnoes et des plKuiomenes —que Mr.le Dr, Lu}s 
obtien, depuis bicn tot 7 ans, sur moi. 

1. On oblien sur moi Ires facilemeut-- * 

Lcs trois dtats classiques, 

Letbargu', Catalepsie, Somniimbulisme. 


£n Lethargie 

Ane&tesic comjdete. 

Tons los difrerents effects et contracture --an 
Motaux. 

Les Contractures Neuro-Museulair(‘s. 

Le jeu du Diaphragm. 


coutucte—de< difierents 


Hn Catalepm* 


Prise du regard—lo prm.t live—aiitomcaisme—les attitudes—Effets des 
Couleurs. 

Suggestions par gestos, 

Effets des Aimants. 

Cessation du batteiiient du poux. 

Raideur cadet verique. 


S<nnnamhtdis7uo 


Tons les plitJnomenes de riiypereslesie de hi peau, 

Les attractions. 

Effects do medicaments ii distance. 

Suggestion—instantaude et ii dcheance. 

Changement dc; personalite. 

Mneumonie, 

Vision, 

V ue ahsolue ii travers tous les corps oppaques sans aucun secour des f/eu.v. 
Double vue—transmission des pensdes. 

VoilaMr. le Docteur les ph(5nomenes qx/on obtien tres facilement sur moi— 
sans jamais les rater. Mr. la: Docteur Luys n’hdsitera pas 4 le confirmer—d’ailleurs 
JVffre de le prouver—quand on voudra. 

Jrf travail en ce moment comme fSiijet (passif) i la Charitd avec Mr. le Dr. 
L<^y8—et commfe Sujet active avec mes sujets—chez moi tows les jours de 2 
heures 0 lieures—et dans tous les Salons de la haute Aristocratie Parisienne en 
soir^ %]^ti(|UC ou Spirite. 
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Ancieimemenia Mdlle« • • • que Somedl Mr. le Bocteur j’avaia aper^ue daijs ^ 
votre Salon ®—a eihploy^e par moi—pendant 8 mois comme mon avjet. ^*ai iit6 *■ 

forc<5 de la conjedier pour ua fait—aasez sfirieux. Cette petite dont les aptitudes f 
sont absolument aussi nules que le Cabotinnge, est grand profits des visites cl^ez ^ 
inoi de quelques toutes jeunes danfcn du plus grand monde qui dans Fopr^s midi 
voaaient me consulter et naturellement en cachette de inoi, p<jur grossire ces g^ges , 
do* sujet, cette petite fille sans conscience vendai de la morphine au morpliinonuiao 
et de Topiome aux opiomanes, une de mes cliente, 3Ime. la Vicomtesse de . - 
devpnue absolument opiomane par Fopiom procurai en secret par ... a manque 
payor eela do ea vie. Par un basai-d ayant decouvert la vorilO j’ai raise \ . 

immedlatoment a la porte. Voila pourquol j^ai dosagrcablement impressionfe ^ 
voyant cette triste personne singer avec aploud dans le salon de Mr. le Doctcur ^ 
tous CO qiFelle m’avais vu faire <Stant chez moi. 


This dociimont is perfect; its spoiling, its jargon, its revelation of, 
tlie underside of the genuine ‘ marvels ’ of the new and old inesmerispi, 
will make it historic. 

t 

We see here to what excesses this so-called science of hypnotism-, 
may lead, and we catch a glimpse, and only a glimpst', of some of its : 
evil connections. The vest remain to be followed out, and ought to ' 
be followed out, by the Paris police, and no doubt the j^rainistrative ' 
council which pi'esitk^s over*tlKi hos])ital system of Paris will take. 
some steps in the malter. It is hardly jiossible (except under a 
system of highly concentrated centralisalion, in w'hich the fnic 
central governing body is so far removed from its jxTipheral members 
as to take little notice of what is going on tlu've), that such things ’ 
should happen, or should continue. In any English hosjntal in which ‘ 
the controlling governors are on the spot, and the stafi:‘ in habitual ' 
communication with them, such proceedings would long before have 
attracted inquiry, and would have been controlhHl. 'J'hat is by the 
way. How much harm they can do in soirie directioTis, M. Luys ’ 
knows very well and expresses v(Tyclearl 3 % for h(^ says in his lectures:^ 


From tlic social point of viewtliese new stnt(*sof instantaucous loss of conscious¬ 
ness into which hypnotic or merely fascinated subjects may be made to jjass 
deserve to be considered with lively interest. As I shall liavo to explain (o you 
later, the individual in these noved conditions no longer belongs to himself; he -iV' 
surrendered, an inert being, to the enteqn-ise of tliose who surround him. At one' 
moment in the passive stage in this comliflon of lethargy or of catalepsy, ho ia» 
absolutely defenceless and exposed to any criminal attempt on the part of thosu 
who surround him. lie can be poisoned and mutilated. AVhere a woman ia con- ^ 
cemed, she may bo violated and oven inftjcted with ^syphilis, of which I have 
recently observed a painful example in my practic*'. She may become a mother' 
without any truce existing of a criminal assault, and witliout the patient having the 
smallest recollection of what has passed after she has awakened. Sometimes, in, 
the active condition, the state of lucid somnambulism, and even in the condition of 
simple fascination, the subject may be exposed to the influence of suggestions of ,the 
most varied kind on the port of tlie person directing his actions. He may be 


® This is another favourite subject of the Charity. 

® Leqon$ cliniqxm sur les princifiaux Phhunnhics de V Hypiiotisme dans leurs 
Eapports ateo la PatkoUgi-e mmtale. Par J. Luys. Paris: Georges Carre, Ediieur, 
58 Hue St. Andr^-deS'Arts, 1890. ' 
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feiluced to become a homicide, an incendiary or suicide, and all these impulses 
deposited in his brain during sleep become forces stored up silently, which, will 
f>iirsfc forth at a given momept with the precision, accuracy of performance, and 
automatic impetuosity of acts performed by the really insane. Gentlemen, bear 
this well in mind; all these acts, all these phenomena unconsciously accomplished, 
are no mere vague apprehensions and vain suppositions; they are real facts which 
you may meet with this very day in ordinary life. They are apt to develop, and 
to' appear around you and before you in the most inexplicable manner. 

Of course the question will be asked, Are the practical uses or the 
applications of the artificial sleep (the induction of which is the 
residuum of this psychological puddle) of such value as to counter¬ 
balance its evils ? As to its surgical uses, which at first sight are the 
most obvious, Luya himself says :— 

At the first appearance of hypnotism, when Braid had shown that hypnotised 
subjects are insensitive to external stimuli, surgeons conceived the idea of using 
this method for the performance of certain operations. In fact, some among them 
had the opportunity of testing it with a certain amount of advantage. But since 
the wonderful discovery of chloroform (and, it might be added, of local ansesthesia 
by cocaine, the vaporisation of ether, &c.) these attempts so far as concern surgical 
anseathesia have^een justly abandoned. At thg present time the application of 
hypnotism to surgical Ihernpeutica is of absolutely no account, since it concerns 
only a small number of persons—namely, the class of liypnotisable subjects.'^ 

In the domain of medicine M. luiys is naturally more hopeful and 
more' aflSrmative, but obviously inspires less confidence than his 
calmer and more critical colleagues at the Sal])etriere, who have 
abstained from following him in these new developments and who 
regard them with disfavour and distrust. To me the so-called 
medical cures by hypnotism seem to rank in precisely the same class 
as those of the faith-curer. 

The hypnotic endormeur is very well able to explain the 
miracles of faith-cure and pilgrimage by the light of his own expe¬ 
rience. They result, as he explains accurately, from the reaction of 
mind on body, the effects of imagination, of vself-suggestion, or of 
suggestion from without. Those who benefit by them iire especially 
the fervent and the enthusiastic, the vividly imaginative, the men¬ 
tally dependent, and, above all, the hysterical—male or female. But 
clearly, the faith-curer may retort upon the hypnotiser that they are 
brothers in their therapeutic results, if not in their faith and philo¬ 
sophy, The one can wefi’k about the same percentage of cures as the 
other—and no more; and the intervening apparatus, whether of 
magnets, mirrors, or of grottoes, only serve to affect the imagination, 
and to supply ‘ the external stimulus' which is necessary. 

^ To this category belong also the long series of thousands of asserted 
curestof people who wear what they are pleased to call magnetic belts, 
<Mr who used to wear magnetic rings, who were cured by the Perkins 

* Applicatk^E fMr^pevii^ttes de Vllypmtime, Par le Dr. J. Lays. Paris; Im* 
prinicrieF. tJkve, 17 Rue Cassette, 1889. 
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tractors whether of wood or of iron—^they are the prey of the qoacks 
of all ages and countries. 

One essentml part is, however, I conceive, that no new faculty was 
ever yet developed in any of these hypnotics. The &auds of clair¬ 
voyance, of spirit perceptions, of gifts of language, of slate-^ting, 
of spirit-writing, of far-sight, of ‘ communication across space,* of 
* transfer of mental impressions,’ of the development of any new 
sense or ghost of a new sense, remain now as ever, for the most part, 
demonstrable frauds or perhaps in a few cases self-deceptions. At 
the Salpfitridre, at Nancy, wherever the facts have been impartially 
and critically examined, this has been the result. It results once 
more now from my test of the subjects of the Charite and the Ecole 
Polytechnique. It will, I suppose, be too much to expect that we 
shall hear no more of the ‘ New Mesmerism,’ but it will be easy for 
any one thus experimentally to Teduce it to its true dimensions. 

Finally, as to the practical question, which has perhaps a greater 
interest for the sociologist than any which have suggested themselves 
up to this point. Since the hypnotist faith-curer of the hospital 
ward and the priestly faith-curer of the grotto are in truth utilising 
the same human elements and employing cognate resources, although 
masked by a different outward garb, we may ask ourselves which can 
approximate to the greater successes and which does the least harm. 

So far as I can see, the balance is in favour of the faith-curer of 
the cliapel and the grotto. The results at least are proportionately as 
numerous, and they are more rapid. Numerically there are, I incline 
to think, more faith-cures at Lourdes than there are ‘ suggestion- 
cures ’ in the Salpfitri^re or the Charitd. So far as hypnotism is good 
for anything as a curative agent, its sphere is limited, by Charcot, 
Fer^, Babinski, and all the most trustworthy medical observers of Paris, 
to the relief of functional disorder and symptoms in hysterical patients. 
The Nancy school put their pretensions higher; but any one who will 
analyse for himself, or who will study Babinski’s able analysis of the 
Nancy reputed cases of cure, will easily satisfy himself that such 
clitims are not valid. As to the use of ‘ suggestion ’ as an anaesthetic 
substitute of chloroform for operation purposes, that ^ suggestion * 
dates back now beyond the ages of Esdaile and of Elliotson. It has 
been given up and fallen into disuse because of its unreliability and 
limited application. It is now sagely proposed to use hypnotism 
for ‘ tooth-drawing,’ for the treatment of drunkards and of school 
children. The proposition is self-condemned. To enable a dentist to 
draw a tooth painlessly, the average man or woman is, by a series of 
sittings, to be reduced .to the state of a trained automaton; but 
liappily only a very small proportion can be. The criminal courts 
have seen enough of hypnotic dentists. As to the * suggestion ’ cure 
of drunkards or the ‘ suggestion ’ treatment of backward or naughty 
children, systematic and intelligent suggestion is what every clergy- 
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man, every doctor, aiid every schoolmaster tries to carry out in such 
cases and often does successfully,—and in a better form than the 
degrading shape of hypEnotiskn. Moreover, for drunkenness it is, so 
far as my inquiries go, a failure. 

If a.Hriking effect is to be produced by an apparatus destined 
powerfully to affect the imagination, tlie faith-curer of the grotto has 
this advantage over the endomieitr of the platform or the hospital. 
He does not intrude his own personality and train his patient to sub¬ 
ject his mental ego to that of his * operator.’ The ‘ mesmeriser ’ seeks 
to dominate his subject; he weakens the will power, which it is 
desirable to strengthen, lie aims at becoming the master of a slave. 

I do not need to emphatise the dangers of this practice. I need not 
even relate them, I have briefly quoted the warnings of one of its 
apostles, or at least so much of them as it is seemly here to relate. 

The fiiith-curer of the grotto strengthens the weaker individuality. 
He i)lays u];>on the sjn-ing of self-sugg<‘'5Hon. The j>atient is told to 
believe that he will be cured, to wish it fervently, and he shall be 
cured- So far as he is cured, he ret urns perhaps a better and a stronger 
man, and his cure is quite as real and likely to be quite as lasting as 
if he had become the pu])pet of a hyjmotiser. The experiments of the 
Salpetri^re have served to ^nabh^ us to analyse more clearly the 
nature of faith-cures generally, and they have thrown a ray of light 
on a series of phenomena of human automatism never before studied 
so clearly or philosophically, but they have added practically little, if . 
anything, to our curative resources. It is hanlly to be set down to 
their discredit that they have incid(mtally favoured the reign of the 
platform hypnotiser or the vagaries of the subjeris at l^a Charite; that 
is thei]^ misfortune rather than their fault, but it is a grave misfortune. 
But the intervention of authority miglit at the present, in respect to 
the latter, cut short these absurdities and put an end to soinc social 
mischiefs which have fastened on to them and hang to their skirts. 
Thus much as to the sociological question. To the student of 
* psychological ph(uiomeua’ it has a great interest to note how suc¬ 
cessive functions may be separately abolish('d as the brain is pai*^ially 
sot to sleep, and in what exaggerated forms the remaining activities 
may lie brought upon the stage when restraining self-consciousness 
is stilled. The vulgar, too, may find an ignoble amusement in the 
antics of these drinkers of petroleum and vinegar, in the feemi-idiotic 
postures and proceedings of the hypnotised mannikin, as they do in a 
fantocchini show or a puppet play. But against such philosophic 
satisfactions and vulgar amusements must beset the avowed and the 
um^fessed mischit'fs, and who can doubt that these outbalance any 
good result which can be discerned ? 

" ' Ernest Hart. 

The EdiM of The Nineteenth Gbntubt cannot undertake 

ib return unaccepted M3S» ‘ ^ 
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The Home liule Bill, in uiy opinion, will pas^ the House of 
Common^ ihiff Session. But I do not expect it to pass the»House o’f 
Lords this Session. The Peers will no doubt reject it. Some people 
talk of the possibility of a dissolution in consequence. There will be 
no dissolution. Nothing is less likely than that Mr. Gladstone would 
allow the .Peers by any action of theirs to decree a dissolution. The 
Bill, when throwlx out by the House of Lords, will in all* probability 
be brought in again in an autumn session, and by the time it passes 
the Commons there will have been agitation enough in the country 
to induce the House of Lords to think twipe before venturing Ui)on 
a second veto. The reception which the Bill has got has thus far 

• l)een highly .satisfactory to Home Rulers. The Bill is not all that I 
would have. Its financial clauses, as. I shall endeavour to show later 

I 

and upon authority far better than mine, are anything*but 
satisfactory.^! hfive naturally the strongest objection to seeing 
Ireland started on her course of self-government with a financial 
arrangement that threatens at the very outset something like early 
national bankruptcy. But. there is no reason, th. doubt that’the 

• financial afrangpments'can be considerably modified in the future; 
and of one thing T am certain,, and that is that the Liberal con¬ 
stituencies throughout'Great Britain ha^je nof the slightest desire to 
be niggardly in their dealings with Ireland. I Ijave never met with 
an English, Scotch, or Welsh Liberal or Hadical who did not say that 
he wanted to have the Home Rule’Bill made a measure that could 
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really satisfy th^ Irish people and settle once and for all a most trying 
controversy. * ^ 

The one great md crying dgmand <5f the Irish people is for a 
measure which shall allow them to manage ‘their own domestic and 
national affairs for themselves. More than a quarter of a century has- 
passed since Stuart Mill predicted that if things were allowed to go 
on as they were* then going on, the Irish people would come to ask 
nothing of England but that the English Grovemment should take 
itself bflf out of Ireland on any conditions whatever. I want put'it 

bluntly. It has come to that already. The Irisli people are anxious 
above all things that England sbqjl take her centralised government 
ofiT the neck of Ireland. They are willing to welcome any measure 
which gives them, under almost any restrictions, the real government 
of their own af&irs. They are sink of being governed 'frpm West¬ 
minster. Therefore they welcome Mr. Gladstone's ifiew Home Rule 
BHt because they believe that it will at iea^t do that much for them. 
They do hot trouble themselves greatly about the Veto—and nrither 
do I. The Veto is a solid fact embedded in pur constitution, and is 
not to be got rid of. The Veto applies to all the colonies and is 
applied to each of them sometimes. Jt does not give most of them 
any trouble. In Canada, for example, the Veto is not wantonly or 
vexatiously applied. I admit that the case of Ireltad is different. 
Canada lies far away—across three thousand miles of ocean. The 
•frontier Jine of Canada is the border line of the richest and the 
strongest Republic in the world—a republic which although not 
desiring to annex Canada would' be perfectly willing to consider 
CanaJia’s claim for admission into the Union. Therefore we need 
not think much about the possibility of Canada’s being worried by 
any frequent and vexatious exercise of the imperial riglit of Veto. 
Then, agaiq, Canada has not got in the Imperial Parliament a nlimber 
of Canadian Orangemen, always ready to start up and make objection 
to the doings of the Dominion Parliament at Ottawa. But Ireland 
has not the three thousand dividing miles of ocean—Ireland has not a 
frontier conterminous with*that of a great and sympathetic Republic— 
and Ireland has her Orange party in the House of Commons. Yet 
all the same Ireland* I think, is likely to be ^tisfied with the condi- . 
tions of the Veto in the Home Rule Bill. Something must always 
he taken on no strictest lawyer-like boAds can bind doi^ every¬ 

thing to be satisfactcfry at all times and under all cu^ditions. We 
must have something like reciprocal frost and confidence, and this is 
Just what the Irish people feel * at present, ffhey have a quiet con- 
vision—and so have I—that the Veto will n^ver be exercised with 
iby wanton and vexatious purpose.* They convinced—as I feel 

ici^l4^ed-7^that the Veto will never be used even* by the mdst re- 
7oxy Ministry unless when there is some reasonable or 
plamlile excuse for its intervention^ I do not h^lieve 
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that any such excuse is ever likely to* itrise. ,11? utterly passes my 
power of imagination <to think of an Isish ^ome Buie Parliament 
endeavouring to-Oppresa anybody J)ecau?e of his reli^on. I do not 
believe that a Homp Kule Parliament would ever want to take any¬ 
body’s land from him without giving him just compensation. I do 
not think, therefore, .that we shall give any occasion for the frequent 
use of the Veto—and I do *riot believe; that unless we give occasion' 
for its frequent use it will frequently be used, "" * * • • 

I pfefer*very much thfe arrangement about the Second * Chamber 
in the present Kll to the arrangement about the Second Or^erinthe 
first Bill. I thought the plan .abSut the- two orders meeting in one . 
chamber grotesque and‘indeed impossible, I felt sure that it would 
never get through committee, and I said so in the House of Commons, 
as many other men also said. But I beliove it is inevitable that we 
should have a second chamber; and if we must have a second 
*chambe»j I do not see how we could have it under a better arrange¬ 
ment. Of course I do not like the idea of a secohd and a larger 
franchise. But if you Want to have what m^y be called a superior 
chamber, you must have some condition of superiority. In Canada 
there is a Senate which js nominated, and no one cares three straws 
about what it says or ivliat it tries to do. In the ifnifed States they 
have a Senate 'elected indeed, but elected *on a different basis and 
under different conditions from the basis and the, conditions which 
govern the election of the House of Kepresentatives; and the Senate 
is the more ^powerful body in Congress, and is perhaps the most 
powerful Upper Chamber jn the world. Now in Ireland we have not 
as yet the Conditions—we have not the very elements of *the con¬ 
ditions—out of wjbich a Senate could be elected as the Senate of the 
United States is elected. We have had in Ireland until very lately * 
no really representative domestic and municipal insfitutions. 
must take tljiq^s as they are. I do not know that *we can do^ any¬ 
thing better than to accept the principle of the franchise ‘of a rate¬ 
able value of more than twenty pounds ’ in the election of members ■ 
of ihfi Irish' Legislative Council, 1 wish the Chamber were hot called, 
a Legislative Council. I wish the representative chamber were not 
chlled a Legislative Assembly. Legislative Cpuncil and Legislative 
Assembly are naiqes very well understood, of course, iu-most of (for 
colonies, but^hey are not very weH understood here at homo. I 
would rather have it, as in the" Dominion of Canada, £; Senate and a 
House of Com^fUon^ but I believe thpye was a sorb of ahurm at the • 
idea of a second House of Commons in these islands ; and we must 
remember that Wilkie Collins’s Count fosco updates that when an 
Englishman, begins to be suspicious he is always .suspicious in the 
wrong place.. So, there was ^ome uneasiness about the House of 
Commons andtmeasiness Oven about the Senate, andtherefore we have 
comTe to Legislative Council and Legislative Assembly. I have a 
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diemtd antici^atioH of seeinfg^ myself eet down at some coimng day as 
Assembly-man McCarthy, , . , 

I am not fond of large legislative assemblies, but I think a repre¬ 
sentative chamber of 103 is rather a small proportionate number .for 
Ir^nd. I believe itiwiU be almost, if pot quite, the very smallest 
r^:e8entative ch^nber in the world. I do not, particularly object to 
the reduced number of Ir^sh Representatives in the Imperial Parlia¬ 
ments I do* think that the whole, number of Irish ^representatives 
ought to be kept up until the Land Question is either settled in the, 
Imperial Parliament or relegated to the Parliament in College Grreen, 
Dublin. I was and I am under the impression that this was the 
understanding between the Liberal leaders,arid the Irish Nationalist 
Party since the far-off days of the Boulogne negotiations/ But it 
really is not a matter of great importance; I cannot believe that the 
Imperial Parliament will be xerj eager to deal with the Irish Laud 
Question; There will be a good many Subjects to occupy its Attention 
before the three years have expired after the Home Eule Bill shall 
have come to be a law. There will be some" pressing questions then 
awditing settlement for England, Scotland/and Wales. If the 
Imperial Parliament is allowed an .alternative—to settle the Irish 
Laiid Question within three years or to hand ft on for settlement to 
the Irish Parliament—Infancy that, human nature bfeing what' it is, 
there will be no settlement of the question at Westminster, There¬ 
fore I am not passionately concerned about the exact number of the 
Irish members who may be left^t Westminster during the three 
years following the creation of an Irish Parliament, 

As to the financial question, and the ddubt that I have concern¬ 
ing the sufficiency of the arrangements contained in the Home Kale 
Bill, I have taken counsel of.a better judgment thap my own. I 
asked my friend Mr. Sexton, who, among his many bther gifts, 
has a perfect genius for finance, to put down for me on pai)er his 
objections to the present scheme. He. has gi^'en ^me his precise ■ 
views, and, with his permission, I submit them -to the judgment of 


the readers of this Review. 


‘ There are three main reasons for objection to* the proposed 
fihancial arrangement. , Each of them is founded on a principle 
which we cannot disregard, and any one of them, is s]j|^cient to pre¬ 
vent us from, accepting the proposal." Our.reasons are:—^ 

^ ‘1. The^ term’s are less fayourahle \o Itelan^ than those of the 
. BiU of ’8(>. By that measure it was proposed that the contribution 
Ireiand to Imperial charges should be 3,600,000^. a year, but as 
i-’jfr&ii revemue^ was to* be reckoned to incjude- l,400,000i, a year 

in Ireland on articles consumed in Great Britam, the 
sch6kne '86 in effect, to appropriate 2,200<000L'out of the 
reyetauffTcilly epntributed by Ireland. This proposal was condemned 
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by the Irish Party as one demanding from. Ireland m<?re them her 
equitable share, according to the measure of her resources, and 
notice was given of an amendment, which would have bdehpressed if 
the Bill had reached ^Committee. Since ’86 we have always bedn 
given to understand ^hat the financial scheme, at any rate^ wqpld 
be made better for Ireland; but now it is proposed to take as 
Ireland’s contnbution the whole of her Chstoms duties—an expand- 
. ing.revenuej’yielding at present, after deducting cost of collection, 
2,360,000?. a year, or 160,000?. more than was asked for by the-plan 
of’86; ’ * ' 

‘2, The contribution of 2,360,000?. is greatly in excess of the 
actual gain at present to the Imperial Exchequer ffom the revenue of 
Ireland, ‘ I do not here refer to any particular year, but to the 
general* average. The contribution, once fixed, will stand unaltered 
for many years. In fixing it, therefore, regard should be had, not to 
one year or another, but to the experience of a considerable qperiod, 
and we maintain that.the average profit, so ascertained, of the 
Imperial T'reasury from Ireland has not amounted to two millions a 
year, nor has it approached that sum. When we are asked to 
consent to 'a contribution of 2,360,000?. (likely to increase by 
expansion of iCustoms revenue), it is our duty to* reply that the 
grant of Home Rule should not be made the occasion' for extracting 
from Ireland a heavier tribute than she has yielded to Imperial 
administration. ^ 

‘ 3. The eorjiribution demanded would not leave to Ireland a safe 
surplus of half a million, or of any amount whfitever. It is extremely 
doubtful tlu*t Irish revenue will continue to reach the level-of Mr. 

9 

Gladstone’s estimate for the present year, because the population is 
still diminishing, and the revenue, comes plainly from excise. But, 
even assuming an undiminished jncome, the existence of the surplus 
of half a*million must depend upon keeping the cost of civil govern¬ 
ment withjn limits. It is proposed that Ireland, should find two- 
thijds of the pay and pensions of the existing police as well as the 
whole cost of th,e new civil force. So far as tliese cliarges exceeded a 
million in any year, they;would consume the surplus, and as*theyare 
certain to be greatly in excess of a million, the present plan would 
oblige*the Irish Legislature to impose new* taxes'in order to do any 
useful work, ^his* prospect we certainly cannot accept. We ask for 
a real surplus,*^ 

These are serious objections. , They are-made by a man who is as 
anxious tb pass thte Home Rule Bill as I am, but who is a master of 
'his subject and cannot help seeing difficulties when difficulties are in 
the way. I can only hope that the difficulties may be got out of tlie 
way, apd can only Repeat ^he conviction which I expressed at tlie 
beginning of ;this article, that* the English constituencies have not the 
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slightest desire to be niggardly with Ireland, dr to turn hey oat into 
her new life, like Chaucer’s Crriselda, in nothing but her smock,' I 
think a ihan might stump the ^Liberal constituencies of England, 
Scotland, and Wales, from end end, and make the appeal that the 
new, Irish Parliament;should not be turned out^by G-reat Britain a 
pauper Parliament, and find no single No given to his appeal. 

Justin McCarthy. 
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HiSTORtANS aild men of letters, in‘England as well as‘in France, 

have expended so much research and skill in elucidating every 
phase of thd French Kevolution, that the* social and political fabric 
of the Ancim Regime may be said to have no more secrets to 
reveal. have been satiated with descriptions of the luxurious 

cuBtomSi and fasginating fashions of the French Court ^nd its satellites, 
are fainriiar with the levity of the ruling classes, the scenes of the 
Keign of Terror, nay, even with the proverbial phrases, and sayings 
•Ufthe prominent actors in the revolutionary drama, and, finally, we 
have learned to appreciate the achievements of the democratic 
leaders in the caUse of liberty—that liberty,* as Madame lioland 
said at the fpot of the guillotine, in whose name so many crimes had 
been committed.' * . ‘ _ 

Still, there is the temptation to ignore, if not to forget, the fact 
that whilst the Kevolution demolished the ancient constitution of 
Francg, and accomplished the- entire transformation of her political 
administration apd social organisation, as it were, in a day, the 
sudden ■ collapse of th^ ^monarchy and the political orgies of the 
democracy were the result of almost innumerable and iftost intricate 
causes, naany of which dated from a remote past. Perhaps, fore¬ 
most amon^ the causes which determined the Kevolution, as it 
necessitated the summoning of the States-General, was the financial 
condition of the country. We are indebted to M.'Gomel for giving 
us in a recently published volume—the first of % comprehensive 
work-»-an exhaustive account of the taxation, the financial anrf fiscal 
adiAinistration of France in the eighteenth century, as well as for 
jnaking a nditiute examination of the Ministfy'of Turgot, and the 
first Minigtiy of Necker. Gomel <jpnducts us skilfully throiigji the 
well-nighampenetrable maze of the public finance of the coupf^Jj 
and almost throughout Ke leads us tb^infer that nothing could have 
preserved tlie State from bankruptcy and the monarcliy from destruc¬ 
tion. It is only in i^e closing pages of the volume that M. Gomel 
propounds the view, that if Necke^, whose first Ministry ended ip 1781, 
had not succumbed to tfie jealousy of the. Prime Minister Maur^as 
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the monarchy mi^t have beeta saved; and that had thevKing, even 
then, persevered with fiscal' reforms, at any rate the history of tie 
Bevolution would not have been written in> .letters of blood. It-i& 
not my purpo^, however, to attempt to shbw what histoiy might 
have been. That would be altogether beyond the sco^ ot an^artifle 
which is merely intended to be a* sj^etch of the financial condition, 
of France at the time of the accession of Louis the Sixteenth, and* 
the reader must be left to deci^^ whether^the financial* crisis could 
have been surmounted in view of the multitude of other causes of 
acute discontent which w6re indissolubly connected with it. 

During the whole of the eighteenth century, indeed, since the 
latter part of the seventeenth, France was in a state of imminent 
when not in a state of actual insolvency. It is needless t6 dwelt 
here on the many causes which tended to keep the royal treasury 
in a condition of chronic distress. Incessant and, as a iule, useless 
or disastrous wars, the erection of costly palaces, the revocation 
of the-Edict of Nantes, the prodigality of Louis the Fifteenth, 
his selfish disregard of the most elementary principles of ecbnomy, 
constituted a p’erpetual drain on the resources of the country.- 
The glamour which the commanding personality of Louis" the 
Fourteenth shed on the throne; the success of his arms during., 
* the earlier part of his reign, which had raised ^France to the fore¬ 
most place among European powers; the literary and artistic efflores- 
ceuee which consecrated the pomp of Versailles, and the person of 
the King hijnself—fill these influences combined.to enhance the 
majesty of the Crown and of its wearer. And though the* reign 
of Louis the Fourteenth ended in domestic gloom, saw the over¬ 
throw of the French forces, and brought ‘about the impoverishment 
of the country, yet the memory of the King's achievements was 
still fer from being obliterated, and th§ -greatness France had 
attained under autocratic rule served to blind the people to the evil?? 
of that rule itself. Whatever knowledge we may possess of French 
history, it is still somewhat ‘difficult to appreciate to thp full the 
unrestricted absolutism of the Frehch monarchy in all that related to 
the finances! * Of contemporary absolute monarchies Russia may be • 
taken as a fair example. Yet, even in Russia there is some show of 
defereilce to public opinion. The Russian Finance Minister annually 
publishes a budget of the income and expenditure of the * country; 
though how far his estimates represent the genuine revenue resources 
of the country ; what limits are set to the private expenditure ctf the’ 
Czar in short, to what extent^is figures—which almost invariably 
sh^ aa even Jmlance of income and expend^ture^are trustworthy,, 
may he difficult to decide. In France there was no ^ch •thing as a 
bckdget, of any shape or kind, nor were there finy limits set to the 
expenditure of the King. • Profound secrecy was*mainteined as to the 
admihif^rEtfdh of the finances i^itil tlie Ministry of Turgot, and, strange 
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as it pay appear, the nation was content, that this 6hoi4d be the cat^e. 
Ilie people were aware, it is true, that that administration was a very . 
tangled w^b, and the ll§avy taxes ,extorted from them could not fail to 
make them conscious that the treasury was not overflowing; bujt they 
allowed matters to abide under the behef that the King, in whom 
France was incarnate, was, of all Frenchmen, the one to whom a sound 
fiiuincial administration was most important. The King, for his part, 
was only too anxious to foster this delusion, which left his subjects in 
a state of blissful ignorance, so that he could tax them* at his discre¬ 
tion;^ and apply the proceeds according to his own personal inclina¬ 
tions. From the secrecy thus maintained, the people fancied the King 
was as rich as he seemed from his profuse expenditure, they were 
less enraged than they otherwise might have been at hiS extrava¬ 
gance, and their displeasure vented itself chiefly on his ministers 
whenever taxation was Increased. Murmurs, it is true, occasionally 
arose from them, especially in years when bread was-exceptionally 
dear, and .when they could, not fail to note the contrast between 
.the reckless profusion of the Court and of . their absentee landlords, 
and their own abject want and misery. The sense of wrong rankled 
in their hearts, the cleavage between them and the governing classes 
became wider and deeper, but,*as tradition and custom still made them 
inclined to believe that their hard lot was part of the proper order of 
nature*, they bore their yoke sullenly, but with more patience than 
might have been expected. 

In the first place, it must be borne in mind that, during the 
whole of the eighteenth century, evQn up to the day of the devolu¬ 
tion, the system of public finance* in France was so cnide, -its 
fundamental rules so misunderstood and misapplied, that even 
human ingenuity of the highest class might well have been baffled 
in the attempt to reduce it to order. The rule>s of France did not 
appear to^understand‘that there is a limit to the extent of taxation 
even in the richest countfy, and that there must be a certain element 
of justice in its incidence, even under the most autocratic rulers, if 
ultimate bankruptcy and ruin are to* be avoided. It is true that 
her badfnancial conditionMid not greatly injure the credit of France,, 
and* her pecuniary needs were supplied by loan^ fr-om her own 
financiers. But however* freely one can borrow, the time must come 
sooner or later when the debt has to be repaid, and the bridge by 
which difficulties are temporarily surmounted becomes so over¬ 
weighted by its constantly increasing burdens tha^ it must some day 
collapse into the chaos beneath. The misgovemmenfc of Louis the 
Fifteenth paved the way for this catastrophe in ^he case of the edifice 
of: French cseflit. 

Whether he is regarded as a ruler or as a man, it would be hard to 
pa^a too severe a judgment on Louis, the Fifteenth. /If a slight 
extenual^n of his shortcomings in either capacity can ]>e found, it is 
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by a generous,consideration of the j)eouliar conditions ol his regal 

^position. He inherited the traditions of a monarchy in which his* 
predecessor had been deified up td* his last *hour;^ circumstances 
conspired to imbue him not only with the conviction of his own ^ 
infallibility, but that Ffance, which he regarded as Kis personal ^ 
property, was .primarily intended by P/ovidence to fninisW to his 
whims and pleasures. During the first thirty years of his reign he 
was apparently animated by the desire to emulate the example of his 
great predecessor, by seeking distinction in the field and earning the 
esteem of his subjects. Nor did he wholly fail in his attempt, as«was 
proved by the title of bien-ainie, which a gftiteful people prematurely 
bestowed upon him.' Like many a Eoman emperor, ^wever, he 
soon fell’ a prey to the inherent vices of his character, which his 
unquestioned authority and surroundings afforded him only too much 
scope for indulging,. He was supported by a corrupt clergy and 
by a nobility equally corrupt; as, though the French nobles of the 
eighteenth century were,* as. a class, brave, dignified and cultivated,, 
their ambition had been narrowed by the personal supremacy of • 
Louis the Fourteenth and had been debased by the evil days of the 
Regency. But still their .territorial possessions and wealth, and the 
maintenance of their ancient privileges, enabled them to exercise a 
great influence over the King, from which he was too indolent and 
selfish tp attempt; to liberate himself. They were mutually dependent 
on each otJier> J|nd any separation of their interests Would hp’e been 
fatal to both. As a julo the leading ambition of the French nobles 
during the eigltointh century was to dip their hands, as deep as 
possible into the public purse, to obtain the means of gratifying that 
inordinate love of display and luxury which was the bane of their 
order. 

Behind the nobles stood the tiers 6tat, who may be divided into 
two classes. The first consisted of the wealthy bourgeoisie, always 
striving to gain entrance into a society to wTiicH they were admitted 
on sufferance, and by which they were treated with contemptuous 
familiarity. They fawned on those whom they looked upon as their 
social superiors, while they enviously resented that superiority. The* 
.second class was composed of men of letters, lawyers, and officials. This 
was the section of his subjects on whose education and enlightenment, 
on whose sympathy with the then budding new ideas, the King might 

have relied for advisers who would have been best fitted* to assist 

*. * 

him in' i^gapisiiig the adihinMration of the country* But they 
baldly dreamed of sharing (he honours of Versailles, and were either 
kep^ in subordinate positions or scornfully ignored. ••Undet these 
droqi)|$|{m<!d8 Iheir attitude to the Crown was mturtdly oUe of 

neither the opportunity nor the ineUnation 
t»''8Bggi^a^«5y that might have saved the country, 
i' the Fifteenth was not devoid of stateeimmlike 
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qualities, and possessed some nalural shrewdness and wit, to all 
intents and purposes^ he ^as a'mere slave in the hands of his 
favourites. Another Louis the Fourteenth might have raised another 
Colbert or LouvoisjTrom the ranks of the bourgeoisie to^re&m the 
internal economy of France, and to lead its arms to victory, but- 
Louis the Fifteenth only thought ofi adducing mediocrities who 
pandered to his vices. It must also be adcfed that he inherited a 
cqlossat debt, which not -even the ministers of the last years of Louis 
the Fourteenth had been, able to diminish, and it would have 
demancfed a self-abnegation entirely foreign to the nature of Louis 
the Fifteenth to have curtailed the splendour of the Court , a splendour 
which was deemed the necessary acoompaniment of the first throne 
in the civilised world. To ensure an effectual economy, Vetsailles 
must have been d^uded of ah its glories, peace been maintained at 
any price, the colonies well governed, an^ the whole system of 
financial administration and local government entirely reconstructed. 

In the following pages it is proposed*to attein]^,a very brief 
• sketch- of the local, administration and the financial system of France 
at that time / knd though it must necessarily be incomplete, still ii> 
may to some extent illustrate the difficulties which even a stronger 
king than Louid the Sixteenth would have found it an heroic task to 
overconie at the time he ascended the throne. 

France, until the Kevblution, was divided into provinces ^of two 
kinds, the pays d'etat^ •which had provincial States, and the pays 
dMection^ which were not so provided. About one-quarter only 6f the 
provinces had States, which were situated at the farthest boundaries 
of the kingdom, and these were better governed than the electoral 
provinces, as,they wei;e supplied with comparatively free and efficient 
municipalities. The States were local assemblies consisting of the 
representatives of the three orders, the clergy, the nobility, and the 
fiers 4tatj performing very similar functions to those of our own 
County Councils, but possessing the additional right of levying taxes 
and* applying their proceeds within Ihe limits of their province. 
Still, their power was limited. The members of the States -were 
nominate by the Crown,. aM, as a rule, were induced either by bribery 
or intimidation to carry out the maudates of the ministers of the King, 
The monfey they raised, instead of being applied to purposes of public 
utility, was often squandered in gifts to influential personages or in 
useless festivities, and whenever the King was in pecuniary ffifficulties, 
, --occasions wiucl;^ were of but too frequent occurrence—tjie States were 
coaxed or coerced into voting a subsidy to liim under the "pompous and 
misleading appellation 0 / a don gratuit The electoral provinces, 
which had neith^provincial a^emblies nor'municipaliHeSj were auto¬ 
cratically govCSmed in tlie King-s name by his officials, ^But both the 
pays and the pfiys^ dSlection pot only differed from each other 
*. in.tlieir.powers and finaPciafadministration, but in their constitution. 
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Every province had its peculiar laws, cnstoras, and feudal rights, and 
was fenced in by protection from its neighbours; while some had 
their own special standard of weights and medSures, rendfering 
uniformity of administration almost impossible.. The numerous 
duties charged on,raw materials or on manufactured goods on their 
passage from one province. into» another constituted a serious obstacle 
to trade and consequenf loss to the country, a loss which was further 
aggravated by the exactions 'of a horde of greedy members of a 
tyrannical executive. The difficulties and disorder such a state' of 
affairs occasioned at the treasury can be imagined. 

•But if the system of administration was complicated, the whole 
system of land tenure was* more involved still. Real property con¬ 
sisted "of nobiliary fiefs and censives, held by plebeians ] the’ fiefs 
3 vere exempt from, the censives were subject tt)^* the iaille. In 
early days the greater parjt of France consisted of fiefs, which, in the 
' course of •tiiAe, had been dismembered, parcelled out, and sold; 
but on the eyeSiof the Revolution there "were still thirty thousand of 
them. Though th^ fiefs had jessed by sale into the. hands of 
plebeians or of peasants, they were in some' cases only held nomi¬ 
nally as tenancies, and were liable to an infinite variety of feudal 
rights which w-ere enforced by their paramount lords; whilst, in 
others, the owners entered into the full exercise of the feudal 
lights which were inherent in the soil. Soine faint analogy may be ' 
said to exist between the English copyhold system and the service 
which had to be *rend^red under feudal customs. The copyhold 
system in Englandfs, of course, either being rapidly commuted or 1“^ 
obsolete, and the*writer of this paper, for instancd, is in possession of 
a meadow for which he ha^ to do three daytj’ work at haymaking 
lime—a duty to which he has not yet been summoned, fortunately for 
the lord of the manor, the meadow, and himself. These duties in 
France were numerous and irksome.* A peasant was compelled f^o 
use exclusively, and to pay for the use of, a certain mill, bakehouse, 
or wine-press; he was subjected to the corvief or unpaid labour ;♦ he 
had^to pay a tax on tfie sale of his crops as well as on manufactured 
goods ; and on every recurrent sale on any* portion of the lajjd that 
had been acquired originally from the feudal lord. He wa§ not allowed 
to sell the wine he had grown until the feudal lord, had sold the pro¬ 
duce of his own vineyards, a,ndj even then—but this applied to all 
wine« that was grown by nobles as well as peasants—duty had to be 
paid on its transit from one province to another, and it was, more¬ 
over, sul^ct to certain feudal rights^levied by persons in high station 
oil it# passage through their private domains. It fre(juentl^ occurred 
^ was levied on a barrel of winfe twenty-sev^n times in being 

c(»|LV^^r6d from the place it was grown to that in which if was sold, and 
it was it would have been cheaper to send wine from Pekin 

to France from Pontoise to Paris, . This particular impbst was 
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knt)wn.as a p4age. But there were pedges of other kinds. A horse 
with four white legs pay for this natural endowment, and a 

tinker, whenever he passed the gates of a castle witl^li his stove, had 
to pay some coppers, and, in the eveht of .his.being unable to do so, 
he was pbliged to kneel on the hard ground and recite a Pater and 

It would be superfluous to dwell on the vexations from vi^icH the 
agriculturists suffered; but it may be useful to remind the reader 
that these numerous and conflicting feudal rights and privileges 
•constituted a serious* obstacle to the transfer of land, affording an 
op^rtunity, which was eagerly seized in many cases, for litiga¬ 
tion of a protected 'and unscrupulous character. Still, it must 
be remembered that in those days the notion of caste was so firmly 
rooted in every ^rtion.of the commiyiity by tradition ancj custom, 
that the third estate looked upon the drawbacks of their condition 
very much as a matter of course. The privileges of the nobility 
were in their eyes justly earned because of their ndlitary services, 
and ;the "cjergy, because of their divine mission and the alms 
they dispensed—or were supposed to dispense—amongst the poor. ’ 
Centuries of subjection and oj>pression had secured the people in 
the chains of a bondage and ignorance from which their rulers 
took good care not to release them. Until the end of the sixteenth 
century slavery may be said to have existed in France, as men 
and even women were bartered for money, and until the end of the 
seventeenth century the purchase of negroes for domesti^ service 
was bpeiily countenanced. Until the Eevolution, the labourer was 
occasioiuilly s&ld with the soil, and there were one hundred and fi^fty 
thousand serfs in France at the end of the eighteenth century. 

But, on the whole, the exemption of the governing classes from 
certain taxes exasperated , the lower, orders less than the peculiar form 
of taxation aAd the irritating methods employed for its collection. 
The direct taxes were first of all the taille, which has already, been 
mentioned. The taille was not levied in a uniform manner. In' 
some provinces it was a poll tax, in others a land tax; in others again 
it was jdk. C 9 mbined poll and land tax. But, in all cases, both the 
clergy and Mobility were exempt from it. Various offices besides 
entitled their holders* to immimity from* the tdilley ^me because of 
the patent of nobility they brought to the plebeian purchaser, all 
Oovernment offices b^g purchasable.. The Crown, T^lch lost no 
opportunity of increasing its income, went on steadily multiplying 
tbese appointments with the object of selling them, and before the 
Bevolntion brokg out. they numbered as. many as four thousand. 
There were many minor offices also Which enjoyed exemption from ^ 
the taille, though they carried no patent of nobility with them. The 
consequence of this was that the tax was chiefly concentrated on . 
the agriculturaV interest/ the one which it would have been 
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advisable to develop. * The tailU levied, agriculturalant^rest 

,vr $&9 comp&ratively speaking, unprofitablei:' & the first place because 
of tlie expenses of collection ; and, in the second,'as in most '<^es 
when a plebeian acquired £t competence, he secured his exemption 
^from this tax *by purchasing an estate with feudal right^s apper¬ 
taining to it. * 

Thtf > population of France at that time has been • variously 
computed, but at €he accession of Louis the Sixteenth JM. Gromel 
puts it down^apjjroximately at 2 J,300,000 persons.. The odd 300;000 
may be evenly distributed between the clergy and the nobility, wind, 
as has been said, were exempt from the, payment of the taille/ The 
25 , 000,000 were more qr less liable to it—that is ^ say, thejjortion 
of them belonging to the rural classes. To realise -fully the hardship 
caused ^ the incidence of this - tax, we must talJf into account that 
about half of the whole soil of France belonged to the clergy and the 
nobility, and tlius the 'rt^ealthieai section of the landed iCommunity 
contributed nothing to the tax, which fell exclusively^n the small 
and struggling* proprietors amongst whom* the other .li'alf agri¬ 
cultural France was divided. But the mode iil which.the was 
levied still further illustrates its iniquity. The (Controller-General of 
the finances, in the first instance, decreed that a certain aggregate sum 
* was to be raised by it, and then the subordinate officials and the ^ocal 
landlords in each province and parisli were left to decidq amongst 


themselves how the prescribed amount was to be extracted from the 
taxpayers. The combined forces of jobbery and absolute authority 
renderdl incidence grossly unfiiir, the poorer localities ge^rally 
paying the larger share, while the richer ones escaped Hightlf* Th^s 
there was brought about a condition of things in which the most- 
miserable section of the community'were made to feel their inferiority' 
in eveiy relation of life, they were humbled* in all their feelings, and 
they could not but loathe those whom birth or favouriASm had placed 
abovjB them. As late as 1779, the Abbe Very, one of the reporters 
of the eSmmittee of Taxation,,wrote that the* collectors of the taiHe 
had no other rule to go upon for its assessment than^^their^^own 
personal opinion as to the relative resources 'of each tai^ajrgr. The 
difficulty of effecting any reform in the system (ff taxatibn was made 
apparent i6 I'Jr?©, when it tv^as proposed that the incumbents of sotoe 
few offices, imtil then free from the taille^ should be' subje^d to 
it. The des Aides, a supreme court v^th power to 'deal with 
certain taxes and the administration of fiom6 feudal* dues, at once 
addressed a remonstrance to the King on the ^ound tK4t#h©wag 
to encroach indirectly upon the inberqpt rights of the 
, elesises* The members of the-Couj* des Aides^ them- 

' category, and aa it was their own |>rivflege8 weye 

able to secure that the Kiuj^s decree s^iuld be. 
no moM Aira. so touch waste-paner. Turernt/a short tenanew of newer 
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did not allow him tmiOo deal with the taillet and JN’ecker, when 
he assumed qflSce, fqttSa 1^at thos’e who paid it still monged to the 
poorest portion of. the population/ So the^taille continued to be 
^enforced under Louis the Sixteenth, ^d the taxpayer wa& defrauded 
of his means by unfair assessments, unless, in self-defence, he was 
able-to defraud the State by* an asshmed impecuniosity. ^ 

• Rousseau, in his Confessi&as, relates an'anecdote which, in a 
briefr compass, conveys to us a more realistic impression .of the 
vexatious evils of the taxation than might possibly he gathered from 
a'much more elaborate dissertation. During one of those pedestrian 
tours in whicli he delighted in his. earlier days, he was impelled by 
hunger and thifbt to enter the cottage of a peasant. 'He thought 
thath^ would find there the comforts and meet with the hospitality 
he had "experienced iu Switzerland under similar circumstances, . He 
'asked for some dinner, for which he offered payment; and the 
.peasant said that skimmed milk and barley bread was all*he could 
offer him. Rousseau, however, sat down thoroughly*enjoyed J.iis 

fare, frugal as ft was, but he noticed that all the time his host was 
scanning him narrowly.* Being satisfied, apparently,*that Rousseau 
was an honest young felloV and not a tax-collector in disguise, he 
opened a concealed cupboard from which he produced some ham and 
eScellent bread and wine, wliich were followki by an Omelette. 
Rotsseau could not conceive what had alarmed his host, who re^'used 
to take any money, but he finally explained that he had hidden his 
wine and bread to escape the duty and the 'tcnlle, as, were he not 
thouglit to be starving, he would be a ruined man. The future 
author gf the Contmt ^Social signifiekntly adds that on that day 
the”*seeft ’was laid in his lieart of an undying hatred for the oj^ressors 
of a suffering people. Tlie man he had just left dared not eat the 
bread dhat he had earned by the sweat of his brow, and, though 
nuking a go(^ livelihood, life could Only stave off ruin by pretending 
.he was as poor as those amongst whom he lived. 

^e second direct, tax was .called the capitation tax; a kind of 
graduated tax on capital, which was levied on the. nobility as well 
as on th^Vs 6tat. • The clergy had purchased their exemption from 
this tax in IfiO?, for the 9 »m of 23,000,000 livres (or franps); and the 
members, of the royal family, the royal household, the heads of noble 
’ fn-TTwIi pj, and'such members of the Hera etat as had appointments in the 
royal i^u8ehold,'co]ltiibutedoifly800,000 liyxea out of the42,000,000 
livres the tax realised, a proportion entirely inadequate to their 
* wealth. Tlijt, jtbis 42,000,000'livres was a much lower figure .than the 

Until tho beginning, of the eighteenth century all the memheraof the royal 
' hCGMChcld were^obleznen, hat th^ir app<^tments had to be purchased, and as money 

becoming scarce amongst the nobilttjjfc many of the w.ealthy haur^eoit stepped 

Un and .botfght,|he rawt , 
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capitation tax ought to have produced, did not the inefficient sys^m 
of administration render a fair aesessment pf it impossible. 'The 
collectors formed thei* estimateS arbitrarily, and-any protest* on thp 
part of the taxed gave rise tqiinquisitorial investigations which were 
often aggravated by private spite and jealousy, unless'the fear of 
giving office to influential persons dr private friendship secured 
immunity from payment altogether.' i 

. The third diredt tax, instituted by Colbert, was the vm^ti^ne, 
an income tax supposed to be levied on every class. The clergy 
bought themselves out occasionally for a term of years by the pay¬ 
ment of a lump sum', their great wealth enabling them to save their, 
pockets in this manner, as the vingtieme was fl^quently reduced 
to a tenth, and the tenth occasionally to a fifth, but whatever the 
sum they pqid it was never in full proport ion. to the'taxable value of 
their property. 

M. I'aine puts down the capitalised value of the property of the. 
clergy at four milliards, producing an income of from 80,000,000 livres 
to 100,000,000 livres, which was brought uj) to 200 . 600,000 livres by 
the addition of* the tithes. Out of this they kept the ecclesiastical 
edifices in repair, and maintained their schools, but that is all that can 
be said on their behalf, and they, fully Reserved the obloquy and 
discredit they incurred because of the immoral conduct of most of tUeir 
dignitaries, who squandered the. money of the Church in profli¬ 
gacy. . They possessed not only broad domains in the country, but 
their palatial mansions, surrounded by extensive gardens, formed a 
striking feature of the towns, and the middle classes looked with 
resentment upon these richly-endowed priests, whose.os|pntatious 
grandeur and pretensions were a constant source of offence to "the 
people. 

The suffering inflicted on the rural classes liy the fiscal system 
<'aH be realised when it is stated that ’ out of every hundred francs 
of net revenue, no less than fifty-three franc? were paid in direct 
taxation, fourteen francs twenty-eight centiines in tithes, and four¬ 
teen francs twenty-eight centimes in feudal dues, leaving less thdn 
one-fifth part for tbe sux)port of the taxpayer and his fam^Jy.- ‘ Thio 
taxation in* France bore a higher proportion to itsf" wesalth" than 
under any of»the governments up to the fall of Napolqon the Third, 
with the exception of that of the Keign of Terror. Iq 8Q|ae*pro- 
vinces the propprtion of taxation' to the revenue borne by those 
who were icdllable was about five times as great as at present,, 
and'^ts enormity was mainly due to the exemption, enjoyed by 
al^jst aU the wealthiest members of the community.’ ® 

'. .riiftils not difficult-to understand, therefore, bow thefie direct taxes 


^ 1 V 


Sybel’s Ilifttoire de la H^lutian, * i *■ ' 

Lecl^’a liittory of En^lmd itt %hB 
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were cordially delestedj botr tbeir incidetice opined the way for gross 
abuse, and ultimate^ <^iised the entire system te be embraced in 
one sweeping condemnation. * ^ ^ t v 

The indirect taxes were very numerdlte, comprisin^'amongst them 
the customs, the octroi, the excise, the taxes on wihe, Oil, tobaoco, 
cards, manufactured goods, and the gabelle or salt tax. ^ jaa^t be 
remembered that customs duties were not only levied at the frontiers 
of the kingdom, but between every French province, AU these 
indirect taxes were farmed to a company, consisting of sixty 
ferrQ^icrs g&neraitx, ironically termed the sixty pillars of the State, 
a^system first established in 1697, when the ministers of Louis tha 
Fourteenth were face to face with an appalling deficit, and were at 
their wits’ end to raise money. A syndicate of financiers relieved 
the immediate wants of the King by advancing a sum of ready money 
to meet the emergency, and they received in return the right of col¬ 
lecting the taxes. The fermiers generaux were appointed by the 
King for a period of six years, paying each year in advance a stipu¬ 
lated sum for the term. Their profits on the collection wereestimated 
at a certain sum, and if it was discovered that the value of their 
* tkrms ’ appreciably exceeded the estimate, the amount of the contract, 
when it came to be renewed, was proportionately increased. Nominally 
the fermiers, as has been said, were sixty in number, but the King 
appointed twenty-seven moie, under the name of ‘ adjuncts/ Then, 
again, in many cases the fermier was himself a man of straw, to 
whom the King gave the appointment as a favour. The office, 
however, was so profitable that men of wealth were always ready 
not only to supply the nominal fermier with the money to pur¬ 
chase the contract, but to subsidise him handsomely for the 
privilege of doing so. These partners were called croupiers —hence 
the modem term; but they were of two classes. The legitimate 
<^roupier, who invested his money in the speculation, was, according 
to the/eeling of the time, engaged in a fair transaction; but the 
illegitimate croupier, wj^o invested no money, and was placed as a 
chatge on the ‘ farm,’ was one of the most prolific causes of abuse 
ccmnected with a bad system. This latter class of croupiers w.ere 
either notabilities or Court favourites—mere licensed plitnderers of 
the people. Louis the Fifteenth gave croupes to his mistresses, and 
even >1^4^ share m one himself. The * farms*’ were also sad(^ed with 
pensions imposed upon*them by the King, whose daughters and 
d?tughters-in-lacw had their incomes augmented from this source. 
When Louis the Sixteenth ascended the throne, however, he trans¬ 
ferred part of the croupe he had inherited from his predecessor to his 
faithful servant^ Thierry, and restored t^e remainder to the treasuty. 
In addition to these impositions, the fermiers ginirauxvfere expected 
to ensure the good will of each successive Controller-General by a 
VoL. No. 193 * D P 
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considerahle gift of money, and in 4774 the Ahh4 Terray received 
in this way a sum of 300,000 livres. 

The extravagant expenditure of some of the fermiera g6n^awB 
conveyed an exaggerate imt^ressjoo to the minds of the pe^e as to 
the profit they derived from theit contracts, and the odium vrtrith fairly 
attachedi*to some of their number was iudi^iiminately applied to the 
whole body of them, though they included mapy honest and conscien¬ 
tious jfinanciers and such distinguished men as Helv4tiue,"*LaVoilier, 
and Beaujon, the founder of the well-known hospital in Paris. 

A more immediate cause of the hatred with which the mpsses 
regarded the 'fermiers g^nMiux, and which ultimately sent th^jr^y- 
two of them to the guillotine, was rather the nature of their work 
than the exorbitant profit they derived from it. They Were per¬ 
petually brought into collision ■frith the people through their agents, 
who were invested with power to make domiciliary yisits, to seize 
goods suspected of being smuggled, and to take other measures of 
an invidious character to enable them to extort the taxes, so that 
they incurred the execration of the entire population. 

The most harassin'g and arbitrary tax of all was the gabeUe, and 
it may well appear inconceivable that in a populous and civilised 
country such an impost could be maintained at all. Out of the six 
districts into which France was divided for the purpose of this tax, 
it was levied only in four, as one had never been subjected to it, while 
another had in early times purchased its exemption from it. One of 
the inevitable consequences of this partial distribution of the tax 
was that the price of salt varied in different districts to an extra¬ 
ordinary degree, being as much as thirty times as dear in one part 
of France as in another. It was only natural that the inhabitants 
where the weight of the impost fell so oppressively shotdd . regard 
their neighbours in the more favoured parts with envy, and that they 
should endeavour to equalise matters by smuggling salt into their 
districts. Carts and carriages were stopped on the highway and 
searched by the tax collectors; no private hpuse was safe from a visit 
from them night or day; and on the slightest suspicion they used 


the power of arrest that was vested in them. It has been stated 
that during the first few years of the reign, of Louis the Sixteenth, 
these arrpsts averaged 3,700 per annum; that pipwards of 4,000 
adults and 6,300 children were apprehended for smugglingAalt alone; 
but whilst the majority were shortly releaSfed and others only fined, 


$p0 were condemned to the galleys.^ ‘ , 

Still, the unequal assessment of the tax might have beeii borne 
,^8^n,t much heartburning, but for the tyrannical lawief tm36r which 
were forced to purchase this conamofiity.' Ifo retail deal- 
7^9 permitted, and Government warehouses W|^ bstablished 
t* ‘ Skane writer* give a voiy mndi number., 
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at which the inhabitants wex^ comjpelled to purchase their ^res of 
salt. These warehouses were niouerous iu .some provinces, and few 
in others, but, whetW su|&cieut or insufficient for the*need%of the 
population, they wdre o%n situated at a considerable distance from 
the towns and vdl^es, whose inhabitants had to trudge along 
bad roads to buy their salt. But this was not all.' Itwaa^pr^cjdbed 
by law that the head of every family must lay in his stock of salt, 
not at siich times as "‘might suit his own convenience, but on one 
stated day in the year. Should he fail in this observance he was 
hned, and he was also fined if he purchased a smaller qu&ntity than the 
law prescribed. His hardships did not stop even there. On making 
this annual purchase, he had to state the different purposes for which 
he intended to use the salt during the ensuing year, and in the event 
of his being discovered saltings his soup insteM of his jwrk accordingv 
to his statement, or* his pork instead of his soup on the day he 
had named, he was also liable to a fine. His kitchen was never 
secure from the intrusion of the inspecting officer, and woe to 
the housewife who was detected in any petty infraction of this 
law. 

, As a mattcf of course, some of the important towns were exempt 
tvova the gabelle, as well as influentiarofficials and magistrates in 
the country, whilst nobles escaped it altogether by receiving dona¬ 
tions of salt under the name of franc~mlL We may well ask why 
this law was never abolished or modified ? Simply because it returned 
millidns of francs to an empty exchequer. And why was it not im¬ 
posed on the untaxed provinces ? Because these provinces had 
provincial States in^which the clerical and noble element preponde¬ 
rated, who would have resisted to the utmost an infringement 
of their privileges, and whong^ the Government was afraid -to 
offend. 

Though not directly a tax, the corvee came within the spirit and 
had the result of taxation, and oppressed the lower orders as* much 
as the gabdU itself. The provisions of the xowee, too, were as 
cozapU<^ted and as varied as those of the salt tax. It may be sufficient 
to say, fqr the present purpose, that the rural population had to 
the roads in repair without being remunerated for their labour. 
They were forced away from the fields at the time they could least be 
spare(|, ^casiojahlly having to travel,twelve days to leach their 
aBottled wojrk, and they were compelled to repair the main roads, 
which wfere useless to them, -while the parish roads on which they were 
dependent for their communications were allowed to go dereUct. 

, These are some examples of the oppressions to which the rural 
classes, fn Blrttboe were subjected until the eve of the Eevolution, 
fom^i^ p^rt of a system by which labour w^ hampered and the 
agricultar^ interest imfiaired. Birb the position of the artisan in tb" 
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towns was not 'much more enviable, atf there, too, the blighting influ¬ 
ence of obsolete feudal institutions and false ideas of political'econamy 
operated to restrict trade, and fetter the eagles qf the dkilled worker. 
In Continental countries, as well 4s in- England, the control of the 
different trades had been in the hands of guilds from the earliest 
period of the dark ages. But though in their origin, and in the 
objects for wjbich they were established, a general‘’resemblance 
existed between the trade guilds of England and France, in their 
gradual development, and especially in their later history, that 
resemblance diminished, until eventually it is no longer discernible. 
In England the trade guilds formed the basis of municipal institutions, 
in which, in process of time, they became absorbed; while the enor¬ 
mous industrial movement of the count;ry, together with the growth qf 
individual enterprise, proved fatal to the preservation of monopolies 
that were obnoxious to that national sentiment which tfie Tudor 

t • ' 

monarchs knew so well how to direct and utilise. Labour was practi¬ 
cally free in England from the middle of the sixteenth century. Not 
so in France, ^here in the middle ages the merchants and artisans, 
harassed by the rapacity of the feudal lords, banded themselves 
together in ^elf-defence in corporations, under charters which they 
purchased from the Crown. By this means they were enabled to 
pursue their avocations with comparative freedom; the wages of the 
workmen were assured and were paid on a fixed scales But- the 
guilds which were thus established for the security of trade ultimately 
came to be turned into close corporations, maintained for the benefit 
of the masters, whose monopolist privileges were recognised and up¬ 
held by the King in consideration of payments to the royal treasury. 
It. might have been expected that, when feudalism received its death¬ 
blow from Eichelieu, and when the necessity for the corporations had 
disappeared, the industrial and commercial community in France 
would, have been sufficiently enlightened to appreciate the good policy 


of removing all oppressive restrictions from the expansion of trade, 
as was done in England at an earlier period. But it served the. selfish, 
purposes of the Crown to perpetuate the privileges of the corporations, 
as they were turned into a valuable source of revenue. Every trade, 
artistic pursuit, and profession was tied up in the hands of one of 
these corporations, sanctioned by royal .charter, and governed by 
statutes ^awn with a rigorotts determination to preserve thdr. privi¬ 
leges and abuses intact, which statutes were administered by a 
body called the Jurande, composed of selected representatives of 


the corporations themselves. 

f ' Jlhi_ - _ j • • . 


' The corporations consisted of three orders—-masters, companions, 
a^J^^rentices—^tbe masters alone having the right tb'trade or 
profit. The statutes of each corpmation differed as to the 
for pastorship, but tliey all concurred, i&' htdOr to limit 
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competition, on putting every possible difficulty in tbe way of adding 
to tbe number of masters. Some statutes presmbed that only the' 
son could sjicceed* the father in the mastership?*others threw the 
position open to sons-in-rlaw; others again enacted that only natives 
of the town in whidh the corporation, was established were ehgible; 
others excluded married men; h^om others women were altogether 
excluded, even from &e trades which they were best suited to carry 
on—such, for example, as embroidery. As a fee nfes ptud to the 
Prown on the appointment of every master, the King when in pecuni¬ 
ary, straits often resdrted to the plan of offering patents for sale as a 
means of raising money, and, to keep rivals out of the field, the exist¬ 
ing masters of the corporations affected generally bought the patents 
and destroyed them, a speeies of toll which the King levied on them 
so frequently that it became a heavy burden, and to that extent con¬ 
stituted a further drawback to trade. The companion, who was inden¬ 
tured as an apprentice from his childhood, unless he was exceptionally 
fortunate, lingered the greater part of his life, or the whole of it, in 
a subordinate position, without hope of becoming an independent or 
useful citizen. By dint of perseverance and thrift he might eventu¬ 
ally be able to buy a mastership, or'perhaps he might succeed to one 
by marrying the widow or daughter of a master; but such cases were 
the exceptions. Thus even when the rights of labour ceased to be 
imperilled by the pretensions of feudalism, and the workmen no 
longer needed any protection, they were still reduced to a condition 
almost of slavery, and peace and security were constantly disturbed 
by the bands of vagrants and criminals, who^ were driven into evil- 
doing through the impossibility of obtaining employment, as a result 
of the commercial tyranny of the corporations. 

It is a maitter of surprise—but France is the land of surprises— 
that under such conditions trade flourished. But the resources of 
France are as inexhaustible as the activity, energy, and thrift of 
Frenchmen are prodigious. An abundance of raw products gave 
ample material *for work, and there was much demand for manufac¬ 
tured goods. The extravagant wants of the Court, the clergy, 
and nobility kept the workshops going, and France had to supply 
all civilised countries with those artistic luxuries^ in the produc¬ 
tion of which she has always been unrivalled. 

Bjit although the looms of Lyons, and the workshops of Paris and 
the great-cities brought commercial prosperity, agricfulture grew 
hopelessly, d^ressed. Of the then condition of the agricultural 
classes in hVanee Arthur Young has given us a faithful and terrible 
account. During the eighteenth century famine had periodically 
decimated the rural population, and forty million acres had gone out 
of cultivation< Keverthel^s, the number of peasant properties had 
steadily increased, owing to the sale of their estates by the nobles 
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■who flocked to Veisaifles, Oae-foorth, certwnly ohe-^h,* of 
the soil of France had graduaU 7 passed into the hands of the 
peasants, who, however, profited little from the acquisitfiohy^ as they 
were ruined by the tailU. Now what rrieaiiS 4 ,of redress had the 
French people, and who were the advocates they had to plead their 


cause? 



Febdinand KOTHSCHIU). 


{To be c9iiolitded.) 

* 


* Lecky’s History of England in the Eighteenth Century, 

• » 
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INACCESSIBLE VALLEY^ 

* 

' A STUDY IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 

Most readers of that delightful story Lorna Doom must have been 
interested in t^e curious valley occupied by the Doone outlaws as an 
almost impregnable stronghold. It is described as being about a 
mile long and a quarter of a mile wide,* the nearly-level bottom, 
through which ran a mountain stream, being bounded on each side 
by a wall of rock, eighty or a hundred feet high. At the two ex¬ 
tremities, these walls approached each other, forming narrow ravines, 
through which the little river entered and escaped from*the valley. 
At the lower end there was a considerable fall or cataract, over a long 
steep slope of rock bounded on each side by vertical cliffs, so that 
.the only entrance was up the steep and slippery rocks forming the 
bed of, the torrent, quite impracticable except to a good barefooted 
climber. At the upper end there-appears to have been also some 
natural barrier, the stream being described as running for a short 
distance underground; but rude rock-archCs had been built over it, 
forming a kind of tunnel entrance to •the valley, which could be 
easily guarded or Blocked up altogether. 

*If this description applied to any real locality we should have, on 
a small scale, all the features which characterise an ‘inaccessible 
valley,* the sides formed by rocky precipices, whilq et the upper and 
lower ends are narrow gorges rendered impracticable, either by water¬ 
falls, or by the stream filling up the channel at its narrowest portion 
where the vertical side walls leave*no foothold. Perdbns who know 
Exmoor thoroughly say, however, that there is no such valley in any 
part*of the district, and that the talented author has, in this portion 
of his work, drawn on his imagination for his facts. Nor,^ so flstr 
as I am aware, has such a valley been described in any of the 
British Isles, or even in that land of rock-girt valleys and narrow 
gorges, Swit^^land. In fact, considering how very common . are 
each of tho fOur elpnenta required to form an inaccessible vaQey, it 
is rmsrlb^ble; valleys exist in any part of the world. 

These elements are, either a waterfall or a water-^blocked gorge at 
each end, and both sid^ to be walled by a continuous line of preci¬ 
pices. Talleys with rocky walls ^on one side and a narrow gorge for 
outlet .Sequent, but thorn'the , opposite side has slopes which 
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render it easily aecessible. Ifot nnfrequently there is a rayine with 
'wttfcetfalls as the upper outlet also, hat in almost every ofts^there is 
seme break in the rock walls on ohn side or t&epther with easy ibpes 
for the entrance of men and animals. ^ 

The only considerable valleys'that oah be otessed as origmally kK 
accessible—though of course no valley, any more than any tnotmtain>. 
is aJ)Bolutely so—seem to be, the Yosemite *in Califcmua, and the 
valleys of the ©rose and Cox rivers in New South Wales. It may, 
therefore^ be interesting to describe these valleys, which are in many 
ways very remarkable. The theories that have been suggested to 
account for them may then be considered j and we shall thus be led 
to discuss the general theory of \ alley-formation and the peculiar 
combination of conditions which in these two very dissimilar cases 
have led to a somewhat similar result. 

The Yosemite valley is a portion of the upper course of the^ 
Merced Eiver, which rises near the summit of the Sierra Nevada 
about 170 miles almost due east of San Francisco. This great 
mountain range, forming the western edge of the lofty table¬ 
land of which the Eocky Mountains form the eastern border, has 
a very gradual slope from the central \ alley of California, the dis¬ 
tance from the foothills to the summit varying fiom sixty to eighty 
miles, while the height is fiom 8,000 to nearly 15,000 feet. This' 
average slope of from 100 to 250 feet in a mile is rendered exceed¬ 
ingly irregular by numerous large winding valleys, some with easy 
slopes, some more precipitqus, and all more or less covered with forest 
so as to render the journey from one point to another both circuitous 
and difficult The higher poition of the Sierra Nevada is usually of 
granitic rock, lower down are metamorphic slates, followed by enormous 
beds of late tertiary gravels, which are often covered with great sheets 
of lava and ashes, bearing witness to the numerous volcanoes on the 
summit of the range at a period geologically very recent. The 
Yosemite valley is situated a little above the middle of the slope and 
entirely in thev granite region, which is here very wide. It is about 
seven miles long and from half a mile to a mile wide, the bottom 
nearly level but rising slightly to the base of the cliffs on either side. 
These precipices are amongthe grandest in the woild, some of them ab¬ 
solutely perpendicular from base to summit, others with alternate slopes 
and rock-cliffs, but everywhere equally inaccessible to the ordinary 
traveller, except in a few places by narrow shelves and steep gullies 
mdginally discovered by the Indians and since made into practicable 
paths or roads. At the lower end the valley beooifiie# iMUTOw'cd Into 
a^dei^ ravine or canon for a considerable distance^ tvhile at the upper 
i^jbjEttnehes out into three equally rock-walled valleys with grand 
Jleading up to the crest of the mountain range. 

valley may be said to average about half a mile' 
in ^ of the precipices that give it so iiopressiYe 
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a character are cenoaideraHj more than this ISl Capitaa at the 

lower end of the valley being a smooth vertical watt of granite 3,300 
feet high with no visible'crack or ledge upon it from top to bottom. 
Cathedral rode, nearly opposite, is 2,600 feet; the Sentind Bock, 
nearly the middle of the south side of the valley, is over 3,000 fe6t; 
while the Half Dome at the upper end of the valley is no less, than 
4,737 feet high, the upper 1,500 feet of which is quite vertical, while 
the lower part slopes at an angle of 60° or 70°, and is partly concealed 
by fallen fragments. The great dome-shaped masses of granite are a 
characteristic feature.of the Sierra Nevada, as they are of some other 
granitic regions. Nearly opposite the Half Dome is the North Dome, 
3,568 feet high, its summit beautifully rounded, but broken lower 
down 90 as to show the concentric layers of which it is formed. The 
Sentinel Dome on the south side is of similar character. The Half 
Dome is exactly like the other domes in character, but appears as if 
cut off vertically,’ leaving the southern half quite perfect and of a fine 
spherical contour. » 

Professor J. D. Whitney, formerly State Geologist of California, 


thus characterises the valley in his Yosemite Guide Book : 




The principal features of the Yosemitc, and those by which it is distinguished 
from all other known valleys, are; first, the near approach, to verticality of its 
walls; second, their great height, not only absolutely, but as compared with the 


width of the valley itself j and, finally, the very small amount of talus or dibria at 
the base of these gigantic cliffs. These are the great characteristic features of the 
Yosemite throughout its whole length; but, besides these, there are many other 
striking peculiarities and features, both of sublimity and beauty, Which can hardly 
be surpassed, if equalled, by those of kny mountain valleys in the world. Either 
the domes, or the waterfalls of the Yosemite, or any single one of them even, would 
bo sufficient in any European country to attract travellers from far and wide. 


* 


The origiji of this wonderful valley has been a puzzle even to 
geologists..* After descriWlig the formation of most of the valleys of* 
the Sierra Nevada^ 4lts being due to denudation, Professor Whitney 
says: /' » * 

The erod^ cafions of the Sierra, however, whose formation is due to the action 
of water, never have vertical walls, nor do their sides present the peculiar angular 
forms wl^ch are jseen in the Yosemite, os, for* instance, in El Capitan, whero two 
petpeodiOolar surface^ of smooth granite, more than 3,000 feet high^ meet each 
other at a ;rfght angle. These squarely-cut, re-entering angles, like those below 
El Capitan, and between Cathedral Hock and the Sentinel, or in the Dlilouetto 
cahon, were hever produced by ordinary erosion. Much less could any such cause 
be called in to account for the peculiar fbrmation of the Half Dome, the vertical 
portiotf eif fwhich^m all, above the ordinary level of the walls of the valley, rising 
2,000 isolation, above any point which could have been reached by 

denu^iQg sgenciee, exen supposing the current of water to have filled the whole 
valley. ^ 

. 71 

He then goes <m to dLsCass the possible agency of ice, -which he 
dismisses as .quite inadequate/ Valleys formed by fissures of the 
earth’s cmsk'are then dhtcuss^, and ^t is shown that the Vosemite 
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<i8tmot have been formed in this way» paxtiy because- it is toe mde, aud 
aladi beoaose there is no correspondeqee bctsreim the opph^itf si4e8> 
In de&olt of any of the usualiy aocepte4 'themd^ of yaUaj^fonna- 
tion, Professor Whitney has been led to adopt one whish ha» hwdly 
yet been recognised by geologists, as probable or even possible, and 
which'he describes ap follows: 

* 

We eonoeive that, during the process of upheaval of the Sieri% 6r/p0ssihly, at 
som^tl^e aiter that had taken place, there was at the Yosemite a suh^dence of a 
limit^ area, marked by lines of fault or fissures crobsing each other neaz^ at right 
angles. ^ In other and more simple words, the bottom of^the > allay sank: down to 
an unknown depth, owmg^to its support being withdrawn from underneath during 
some of those conTulsi\e mo\ements which mif^t have attended the upheaval of so 
extehdive and elevated a chain, no matter how slow we uaagine the process to 
have been. * 


After showing that subsidence is a well-ascertained fact, the only 
dj^ficulty in this place being the great vertical displacement of such 
a small area, he adds; 

By the adoption of the subsidence tlieoiy for the foimation of the Yosemite 
we are able to get o\er one dilliculty which appears insurmountable with any 
other. •This is, the very small amount of <lebn$ at the base of the cliffs, and even, 
at a few points, its entire absence. We see that fragments of roCk are loosened by 
rain, frost, and other natural causes, along the walls, and probably not a winter 
elapses that some great mass of detritus does not come thundering down from 
above, adding no inconsiderable amount to the talm Several of these great rock- 
avalanches have taken place since the valley a‘4 inhabited. One, which fell near 
Cathedral Bock, is said to have shaken the valley like an earthquake This 
* abrasion of the edges of the valley has unquestionably been going on dunng a vast 
period of tune, w hat has become of the detntal material ^ Some masses of granite 
now lying in the ^ alley are as large as houses. Such masses as these could never 
have been removed from the valley by currents of water. ... It appears to us 
that there is no vva} of disposing of the vast mass of detritus, which must have 
/alien from the walls of the Yosemite since the formation of the valley, except by 
aseuming that it hag gont down to fill the abyss which was opened* by the sub¬ 
sidence which our theory supposes to have taken place. « 


This extraordinary tfieoiy, put forth by an experienced geologist 
in 1874, vnE probably not be accepted now; but it serves to show that 
the Yosemite has always been considered a remarkable andexceptional 
valley which could only have been produced by some exceptional 
causes. A visit to t^ie valley a few years since satisfied the present 
writer that tho modem and now generally accepted theory of vaUey- 
formation is quite sufficient to account for the Yosemite, mough its 
features have been rendered almost unique by the peculiar o}>acacter 
of the rocks out of which it has been hollowed, combined with the 
l^leorological and physical conditions of the loo&Jit^^, both noW and 
le latter part of the tertiary epoch. Alfc» having di^ribed 
in valleys referred to at the commencement ofllSs^ole^ 
i^will be made to show that both alre tme valleys of 
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In goziie re$pei!td iSbe v^eys oarVed out 'bf tim gte^i sandstone 
plateau * ofare bven mora remaricaMe than the 
Ydseh:^HSell)'^;7hiap^ fomis the eastern side of the Blue 
MduntainS/ahd 4t its eastern larder is about a thousand feet above ‘ 
the'^sea Wet; buf going westward, it rises about l 60 feet in a 
mile^ so that at its further side, at a distance of twe:^t 7 *-five ‘ mUea, 
it ia 3^400 feet above the sea. This slightly undt^iug mono¬ 
tonous surface is, however, deeply intersected by widely biand^g 
ravines which increase in depth as we proceed westvtard, and wS^di 
everywhere present perpendicular crags and cliffs of a very re-' 
markable character. The ravines which discharge their waters 
into the little river Cox occupy an area of 1,212 square miles. ■ 
The whole form^ the basin of this mountain stream, and is 
bounded by cliffs increasing from about 1,000* feet near its outlet 
to about 2,500 feet near its western limits, the valley bottom being 
not much ^ove the sea level, and the only outlet being through a 
gorge about a third of a mile wide. ' 

Further to the north is the smaller valley of the Grose, whose 
diverging ravines interlock, as it were, with those of the Cox, fogi^g 
a great obstacle to the early explorers in their attempts to cross the 
plateau. The Grose valley has still grander precipices than that of 
the Cox, rising at the upper end to 3,000 feet in vertical height. 
The best account of these valleys is that given in Darwin’s work on 
Volcanic Islqnda^ the last chapter of which is devoted to Australia . 
and other places" visited on the homeward voyage. Ife says :— 


It is not ea^.to conceive a'more magnificent spectacle tlian is presented to a 
person walking on tbe snnimit-plains, wlicn without any notice he arrives at the 
brink of one of these cliffs, which are so pL*ri>endiru]nr that he can strike with a 
stone (as I have tried) the trees growing at a depth of 1,600 feet below him; 
on both hands^ he sees headland beyond headland of the receding line of cliff, and 
on the opposite side of the valley, often at a distance of several miles, he beholds 
another line, rising up to the same height with that on which he stands, and 


pf ,the same horizontal strata of pale sandstone. The bottoms of these 
valleys ^ moderately level, and the fall of the rivers flowing in them, according to 
Sir T. liifchPll, ve^ gentle. The main valleys often send into the platform great 
ba^KHke -arms, which expand at their upper ends; and, on the otl^r hand,* the 
platfonhicftetf'sends promontories into the valleys, and even leaves ih ^em greats 
almost. masses. So« continuous are the bounding lines of ediff, that tp . 

descend Spme of the^e valleys it is necessary to go round twenty ml^ps; and 
into su^eyors have only lately penetrated, end the colonists, Have not 

yet hpeSf drive in their cattle. But the most remarkable of structure 

of is that^ although several miles wide at their upper parts, they 

genemUy:<mdS]^C%Jti>wai^ their mouths to such a degree as to become impassable. 

T- Mitchell, in vain endeavoured, first on foot and then 
bv crawlkiP the great. &llen fragments of sandstone, to ascend through 


in ^Tkaw, form^a magnificent l^in some miles across, and is on 

all'Si^d^k^ft^ded' By cliffs, ^iffurnmits of which are nowhere less than 3,000 
feet abovtf^thjBr<i«S‘'Wel. 'VVKetf cattle are driven into the valley of the Wolgan 
by a path cut by the colonists, they'cannot escape; for this valley is in 
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evexy other part surrounded by peipendicular cliffs, and eight miles down; it 
contracts from an average T?idth of half a mile to a mcr^chasni;^ iibpa^hle to man 
or beast. 

1 r 

The origin of these valleys appe^s £o have been as great a puide 
to the early explorers as was that of the YoseMite. SiriThomas 
Mitchell estimates that 13^ cubic miles of rock must have been 
removed from the valley of the Grose alone; and he remarks on the 
abseilce of indication of the agency by which these vast masses of 
stoife have been carried away, there being no accumulations of sand, 
though there are many huge blocks of rock, scarcely worn by attrition, 
in the bed of the stream, while in the valleys below, instead of sandy 
deposits, there is a rich alluvium. Even Darwin was staggered at the 
idea of these enclosed valleys being hollowed out by aqueous erosion. 
Neither does he accept subsidence, on account of the numerous irregu- 
*larly branching arms. The resemblance of the cliffs to those of a bold 
sea coast suggests marine action, ‘ but then,’ he remarks,** occurs the 
startling difficulty, why has the sea worn out these great, though 
circumscribed, depressions on a wide platform, and left mere gorges, 
through which the whole vast amount of triturated matter ihust 
have been carried away ? ’ Finally, he suggests, that marine currents 
often form banks of most irregula,r form, and so, steep that d small 
amount of subsequent erosion during elevation might form them 
into cliffs. We must consider, however, that this plateau has 
certainly been elevated since the latter pari of the secondary period, 
leaving ample time for any amount of denudation ;* and Mr. Beete-' 
Jukes, in his Sketch of the Physical Simciwre of Ami/igpliai informs 
us that similar valleys abound throughout the great sandstone forma¬ 
tion, both at high and low levels; and they hjwe so exactly the 
character, in the distribution of their diverging branches, of ordinary 
streams carrying off the drainage of a slightly inclined surfece, that 
no exceptional origin for them seems needful. This will be more 
clear when we have discussed the modem theory of valley-formation 
and the special characteristics of the rocks in which these remarkable 
valleys have been excavated. 

One of; the most common ideas, when a person sees a deep gorge 
or ravine bounded by lofty precipices, is, that the rocks hftve been 
tom asunder by some earthquake or other subterranean movement* 
A ‘ convulsion of nature ’ is almost always referred to in popular 
descriptions of such scenes. Till recent years even gieolf;^ists con¬ 
sidered that many valleys were so formed. The article Geo¬ 

logy of the Alps,’ by M. Desor, in BalVs Alpine ppbjisbed in 
IWO, gives ‘valleys of disruption’ as one of jljie forma of Alpine 
end cites the defile of the Via Mala on the Rfiein, 

■ Rhone, between Be/and J^lartigny, as examples 

th^ as * evidently prpdace(| by rents tlmt have tom 
once continuous.’ Professor 'Whitney* in his 
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TbaemiU Qni^Booh, speaks of rents or figsures as one of the recog¬ 
nised modes of ^ley-formation. • 

Now, -hovoy?!*, it is held by most, if not all, geologists that 
valleys aue^rnever fotoed iri this way. It is to the late J. Beete-" 
-Jukes, Director of the Geological Survey of Ireland, that we owe the 
full establishment of the principle that ^ valleys of all kinds, from 
the most open to the most narrow and profound, are hollows worn 
by erosion.' ^ He was struck by the fact of'many of the rive^, of 
the south of Ireland, after running for miles over low plains open to 
the sea, suddenly turning at right angles, cutting through the hills 
by deep narrow ravines, and' so reaching the sea beyond them. 
Sometimes even the hills the river cut through were isolated, so that 
the river might, apparently, haye passed round them in either 
direction. The explanation usually offered of these phenomena was 
that the hills had been fissured by subterranean forces, and that the 
rivers had taken advantage of them to change their course. Bui 
close examination showed that these ravines were not fissures, but' 
channels eroded in the rock, since the solid rock could often be 
traced unbroken across the^ very bed of the stream^ And, after 
examining many ravines in different parts of the world, he came to 
what then seemed the very startling conclusion that, except, perhaps, 
in district^ recently convulsed by great earthquakes, there is no 
such thing as a glen, raviqe, or valley occupying the upper portion 
of an open-mouthed fissure.' On the contrary, in every case the 
whole space between the two^ sides of the valleys was once filled 
by rock, which has been gradually worn down and carried away. 
The very frequent presence of cascades and waterfalls in such ravines, 
formed by a continuous bed of hard rock crossing the stream, is itself 
sufficient to disprove the theory of fissures, in which case the whole 
bed would present a mass of fallen fragments, filled in with pebbles and 
sand; but this consideration seems never to have occurred to the up¬ 
holders of the apparently obvious and easy theory of violent disruption. 

It remains, however, to account for the very common phenomenon 


of rivers apparently going out of their way to cut a narrow passage 
through^a hill, instead of following lower ground to a main valley or 
to the soa. Such in our own countr/are the small rivers Ouse and 


Cuckmere, which cut through the South Downs between Bright^ and 
Boaohy Head, instead of following the low ground and reaching the sea 
between^i^bourne and St. Leonards; while the Avon, which flows 
thtdugh^thie'gorge of St. Vincent's rocks at Clifton, might apparently 
haVofotihdh much easier way to the sea by a more northerly or a more 
southerly course.' Mr. Jukes explains all these cases on tKe principle 
that €he i^Urses of almost all the rivers of a country were determined 
bythe^^tourttf the land when it fir&t rose above the sea, the surface 

^ By J, Beete-Jukes, 3rd ed. (edited by Archibald 

Geikie, f:^), p. 450. ‘ ‘ ^ 
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-mter seeking always the easiest course idong tiie hollows aad geoMe 
(sgHOj^, without any regard ta thu sa^eof the Ki6k% ^eath. > When 
.ghee these streams |iad ibnned delaine ^ r^M^elnhwt im- 

’♦pssible.to alter them^except when diyii|t^ Ijfjl lava*Streams or 
'’glaciers) because movements of hlfevatidn ans slow thahthe' rivets 
can out their way down as fast as the land rises up. • Thus, the 
American geologists have proved that the Uintah Mountains were 
upheaved across the valley of the Green Siver after the course of that 
river was established, and that, as fast as' they rose, the,river cut 
^through t^em, and now flows in a tremendous igorge or eannu. 
Anoiher illustration of the permanence of river channels is afforded 
by the Moselle, which, although it flows at the bottom of a deep, 
nmrow valleiy sunk - in a nearly level plateau, winds about in great 
i curves and deep horseshoe ben^s exactly like a stream flowing over a 
^dat allnvial plain. No explanation of this can be given except that 
river began its existence on a nearly level surface, and after it 
• 3^ established its course in the characteristic winding fashion of 
such streams, it has, in the course of long ages, cut its way deep down 
through the rock, and thus formed its present valley. 

Now, every considerable area of continental land is made up of 
rocks and deposits of very unequal hardness and resisting power, 
from clays and sands to the various kinds of rock. Some of these can 
be dissolved and carried away by running water much more quickly 
than others; while rain, frost, and wind, also act upon their ex|)osed 
ddges very unequally. Hence arise the peculiar Ibrms assumed by - 
hills of different composition, and hence the reason why valleys are 
in some parts very narrow and precipitous, in others wide and upen. 
It is an invariable rule that hills and mountains are composed Cf the 
harder or less soluble rocks, the adjacent lowlands and valleys of the 
softer and more soluble. Hence, we see aU great mountain ranges 
mainly composed of’ the older, bard, or crystalline rocks, while the 
kWvlands, plains, and valleys are occupied by the, newer and softer 
fonnftions. In our own country the tertiary or secondary clays and 
sands are found in the lowland districts, while the more ancient and 
much iharder rocks form the hills of Devonshire, Wales, the Lake 


District, and Scotland. * 

Keeping in mind the extreme inequality of the ratepf denudation 
of different rocks, we are able easily to explain the appMeatly ^ratic • 
course of so toany rivers. When the streams originated they^took 


thhir course along lines of least resistance, depending on thg >fprm cf 
j||ktaixface, not on the nature of the rocka beneath 4he ^urGnse. 
wlH^mesihis course passed ovet ridges or bosses <ff Very hMd,'TOok, 
I PI^p frhaps hundreds, perhaps thousands, of feet deep. But the 
l&uee fixed conlfl not he altered, and the %ed of the 

it cut dojm the 

the river chemnel Wuld,,|»,g»g<»g^,«f. mvine, 
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while aU arotmd the softer rooks would he denuded by fr6st and rain, 
BO that areas would he lowered as &st aa the stream out its 

narmw ehaUiiMi t^iro^h^e hard rock, and was able to carry away 
the dmtuded material, ^(^ence, in^thS couile of agOs we shoadd have 
thd stream flowing over a wide lowland, perhaps on one side o^en to 
the sea, and then cutting straight across a mountain ridge, or even 
across an isolated hill entirely surrounded by lowlands. w 

Not very much time, geologically speaking, is required for such 
operations. Sir Charles LyfeU describes a^channel, cut by the river 
Simeto across adava stream from JEtna, which is over fifjiy feet wide 
and in some parts forty to fifty feet deep. The lava is not porous,* 
but is a homogeneous mass of hard blue rock. Yet the date of the 
eruption which produced this lava stream is known to be 1603,® But 
the most wonderful example of the power of water to denude and 
erode the hardest rocks is afforded by the great canon of the Colorado 
river. This has been cut for about 400 miles to a depth of 
4,000 to 7,000 feet, mainly through masses of hard palaeozoic rocks 
down to the arChsean, and the whole of this vast operation has been 
performed in the latter half of the tertiary period. The formation 
of the river began, it is true, in very early tertiary times, but at that 
epoch the present surface was buried about 9,000 feet deep in 
secondary rocks, which have all been since denuded away, so that 
Captain Dutton estimates that the river has cut its channel on the 
whole through fr^m 10,000 to 16,000 feet of mesozoic, carboniferous^ 
and other ancient rocks, all during the tertiary period.® 

Keeping in mind these remarkable instances of deuudation, let 
us turn to consider the probable origin of the remarkable valleys 
which have seemed to eminent geologists so peculiar as to need some 
special mode of origin; and we will take first*the great rock-walled 
valleys of New South Wales, as being the most simple in their main 
features. 

These are all excavated in sandstones and shales of the carboni¬ 
ferous system, though perhaps of mesozoic age. The strata are 
nearly horizontal, and, what is especially important, they are of Vpry 
imequal degrees of hardness. The upper beds are ustiallj^ conr 
glomerates, and are so comparatively indestructible that isokltcd 
summits often imitate ruined castles. In places these beds^nxe so 
hard that boring-tools will not penetrate them, while in other parts 
the rOck is so incoherent that large ‘blocks will break in pieces' by 
falling ov^ an embankment.^ We have here the essential conditions 
for thefennationbf vertical esdurpments, since by the weaj^ering away 

^ ^ ChQlqgyt ■mi. t 868. • 

® ih !JI^<^ia/ry*MvstOTy tf Ub Ca&on District^ UA Qeologioid $ufve^^ 1882 . 

^ Itnktvrhiim ike JSitrmaiiQMof I^em SouthWaUi. By the Rev. W. B, 
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of tho softer beds tbe harder strata above them remain unsupported 
and break off, and thus the vertical or sometimes overhanging cha** 
raoter of the precipices 4 kept up. 

If we^ook at a large-scale map of this i(ht of Austrfi^^ we see 
that the rivers Grose, Cox, and other tributaries of the Nepean wffioh 
drain the sandstone plateau, have great numbers of diverging 
branches which almost interlace with^ each other, as so often* occurs 
among the streams of a; nearly level well-watered district* Now, 
bearing in mind what has been said of the perm^ence of water¬ 
courses once formed, we can see that these many-'mhching streams 

* must have flowed on the surface of the plateau at the epooh of its 
flrst elevation ] that surface itself being perhaps a long way above the 
present surface, which has certainly been lowered by denudation 
during its long existence as dry land, probably during the whole of 
the tertiary period. From the time that these streams began to 
|)enetrate the sandstone plateau as far as the first hard bed, miniature 

would be formed by the wasting away of the softer beds beneath 
it, and the continual movement backward thus produced would widen 
the valleys till those of many of the smaller tributaries became united 
together. Thus age after age the vq,lley would widen and deepen, 
always preserving its precipitous rock-walls due to the alternation of 
bard and soft layers. 

The deepening of these great valleys would probaply be aided by 
subterranean denudation due to the'presence of sal^ and alum, which 
Mr. Clarke states are found at several places in these strata. The - 
solution of these salts by percolating water would form cavities and 
water channels, and the subterranean streams would eat away the 
softer beds, forming caverns, the roofs of which would in time fall 
in, and the dihris be gradually disintegrated by atmospheric agencies 
and then carried away by floods. This mode of denudation was seen 
actually at work by Ci^tain (now Sir George) Grey, during his explora- 
tiou of the Glenelg Eiver in North-West Australia. He describes a 
nearly level table-land covered with numbers of sandstone pillars of 
various grotesque shapes and some of tl^em forty feet high. Hearing 

* the sound of running water at a fissure among some of the rocks, he 
descejided, and found a cavern supported by pillars of the same cha¬ 
racter as those above, with a small stream, which in the rainy season 
would become a torrent. Here, ^en, are ample causes to explain the 
formation of these great rodk-walled branching valleys in the sandstone 
plateau; the remaining feature—that the rivers all ^cape through 
deep gorges often so narrow or so blocked up with rock-lragments as to 
ba^lpapMsable—evidently depends on •the fact«fcliat the outw escarp- 

the plateau is formed of a* series of harder rocks^ and thus 
Dtear away laterally. * In this respect Ifeey reaanble those 
ia the Alps which form the only outlet for uon- 
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aiderable high valleys, such &S those of the-Trient, the Eeuss, and 

• . 

many others. , ^ 

The difficulty as to wiither the denuded material has^gone, does 
not seem a great one, when we remember the many million* of years 
the process of denudation has been going on, with alternating epochs 
of greater raipfall producing moye rapid-flowing streams*and greater 
floods, by which the bulk of the sandy material would be carried out 
to sea, while the finer suspended matter ^ould be deposited during 
wide-spreading^^ods on the valley bottoms and alluvial plains. The 
absence of grea^uantities of rock in the valleys themselves merely 
indicates that the degradation of the cliffs is now so comparatively 
■ slow that the fallen masses are worn down by atmospheric agency at 
about the same rate as they are'reproduced. 

Let us now^see 'howthe same general principles and the same 
denuding agejicies will apply under the very different conditions 
which have prevailed in the district of the Yosemite. These differ¬ 
ences are, mainly, the much loftier mountains and‘the very mafib 
greater extremes of climate; the recent occurrence both’of glacial 
and of volcanic action on a large scale; and, lastly, the whole valley 
being excavated in granite instead of in sandstone rock. 

The granite of the central and highest parts of the Sierra .Nevada 
is flanked near the Yosemite with Silurian slates, lower by some 
triassic or jurassic beds followed by enormous deposits of late tertiary 
gravels, which hav^e been largely preserved from denudation by ex¬ 
tensive flows of lava, the remnants of which form the numerous table- . 
mountains so characteristic of the lower slopes of the Sierra. As 
granite can only be formed deep down in the crust of the earth,, it is 
certain that, when first elevated to form the mass of the*Sierra Nevada, 
it was everywhere deeply buried under Silurian and other paieeozoic 
rocks, and not: improbably under a further deposit of mesozoic age. 
’These various beds, of an unknown thickness, must all have been 
denuded away.before the granitic core was exposed, and during that pro¬ 
cess the main lines of the valleys must have been fixed, tod the streams 
might ha^ve begun tg cut their way into the granite substratum. 

Although granite appears to be, and sometimes is, a very durable 
rock, it varies greatly in its power of resisting denudation, owing 
]>erhaps, in part, to the nature and thickness of .the overlying rocks, 
ben^th or among which it was forced up, and which in some cases 
deterjnixied ’ the' characteristic fonns it assumjes when exposed to 
atmospheric agencies. These forms are either rude cubical masses, as 
seen on some of our Dartmoor tors; peaks and pinnacles, as in some 
• of the Alps of Daiiphfni and in the cathedral spires of the Yosgnpte; 
but more commonly rounded* forilis, culminating in cones or alffiost 
perfect domes or hemispheres, as in the great domes of the Yosemite. 
It is an interesting fact that *11 these forms occur also in the granite 
region of the Upp^ -Kio *Negro in Brazil. The Cocoi Mountain 
VOL..XXXIII—No. 193 EB 
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forming the boundary between Brazil arid Venezuela is a qi^idrangular 
or cubical mass of granite, about a thousand feet high, rising abruptly 
out of a great undulating plateau of sAne rock. Others in the 
same region are*conical or dome-shaped; ariSL on the southern hank 
of the river Uaupes, about sixty Tniles from its mouth, is an isolated 
dome-shapqd mountain nbout a thousand feet high, of, so regular an 
outline as to look like a gigantic haif-gloJ)e. Now,.it is evident that 
these cubic^, hemispherij^al, and tjonical hills, rising out of, a nearly 
level plateau which extends for several hundred mil^,around them in 
every direction, must owe their present position to the slow degradar- 
tion by atmospheric agency of the vast masses of rock in which they 
were once buried, but whose destruction they teve survived owing to' ^ 
their superiof hardness or tenacity, it is true tlie rocks here have been ' 
suljject to tropical rain and heat and to the powerful aid of tropical ‘ 
vegetation; but, on the other hand, the rocks of the YosemriJe have 
be^n exposed to the even more powerful agencies of alternations of 
intense frost ahd great sun-heat, as well as of torrents formed by 
melting sho'^s, and Jjrobably of occasional debacles caused by bursting 
glacier lakes, ' . ^ 

It* is well known that granite often weathers very rapidly, s6me- 
times becoming completely decomposed to a depth of twenty or 
i^Jiirty feet, so that it can be dug out with pick and spade. This 
process of decomposition is greatly facilitated by the action of carbonic 
acid either in air or water. Now, during the latter part of the tertiary 
epoch, there was a long period of volcanic action* in the Sierra Nevada; 
and as both carbonic acid and many other powerful gases are emitted 
during eruptions,-and also permeate the earth and are absorbed by 
tb© water, we should have all the conditions for the decomposition 


4 


and denudation of the granite rocks. The alternations of temperature 
on the higher »part8 of the Sierra Nevada are very great. During 
the long bright Californian summer the action of direct sun-heat on 
the exposed rocks must be considerable, the’air temperature in the 
Yosemite valley being usually over 80°, while at a height of 8,700 
feet ice an inch thick was formed at night in*June and July. In 
winter at such elevations—that of the present summit of some of the 
domes—the temperature must fall below zero of Fahrenheit every 


night. The alternate expansion and contraction produced by such 
changes of temperature are among the most powerful agencies in the 
splitting up and decomposition of rocks. Small cracks thus'pro^uced 
receive water which freezes at night, and the crack is widened by the 


iiresfetible force of tl\e ice wedge. It is by this agency that the ‘finril 
h^ve been given to the Yosemite sceribry, after all softer- 
decomposable portions of the Voc^: ha4 removed by the 

tnodes of weathering. The huge domen and spires, ^d the, 
53aa8s of TEl Qapitan, must he looked upon V 
M?npact cor^ of rock that mr&in aftw sM tKe more 
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Mable masses •that inclosed them have been removed, ^ey. show 

us the natural forms into granite weathers, due probably to 

the mode in which ft has originally cooled from the molten or plastic 

state.' In the case of the dome form the mass consists of concentric 
• * * ' 

layers, probably of different density, which peel -off successively like 
the coat of a gigantic onion. On some of the domes we can see one 
of these coats partially removed, and the same thing was observed by 


myself in the donte-shaped mountains as well as in tl\e smaller sub- 
globulaa'masses df granite in the Rio Negro. • . * 

The fact that .the process, of denudation, continued perhaps 


throughout the greater part of the tertiary period, has now eaten 
*away all the more /riable and soluble portions of the rock& which 
once ‘occupied the site of the valley, leaving only those compact 
central masses .which are ba^^dly affected by ordinary atmospheric 
action, will account for what seemed*such a great difficulty to Pro¬ 
fessor AMiitney—the small amount of rock debris under the great 
precipices * or in the valley generally. For the last few thpusand 
years, probably, the amount of rock-falls has been .conjparatively 
small, so*that it barely equals the rate at which atmospheric agencies, 


aided by vegetation, i^reak up and decompose the fallen masses, 
which then, in the. form of the coarse granitic-sand that forms the 
surface soil in all the drier portions of the valley, is gradually carried 
by wind, rain, and melting snow into the river, and 'ultimately into 
. the great bay of. San Francisco.. That some considerable amount of 
decay is still going on in these giant cliffs is evident, not only* from 
the rock-falls that actually occur every year, but from the numerous 
places where^ great flakes or jutting blocks can be observed in every 
stage‘of detachtnent from the parent rock. These fallen masses, 
however large, are at once subject to fresh causes of decay. Almost 
all their surfaces are exposed to atmospheric action or to expansion 


and contraction by heat and cold. Every crack and cranny is seized 
upon by "vegetation—first the lowly herb, then the shrub, later the 
tree’, whose roots penetrate the minutest fissure, eat away*the surface, 
or even ^plit off portions by the power of growth. And though inr 
the life of a *man a block may seem unchanged, in a^few thousand 
years it may have entirely disappeared; and such a lapsa of time pro¬ 
bably beats a less proportion to the period occupied by the valley’s 
fotmation, tjiati does a single hour tb the life of a man. 

’ li'has now, I *think, been shown that the valleys* here described 
do not 6^0 their exceptional physical features to any catastrophic or 
unusual .mode of origin.* Every chaiUcteristic they posseSs is fully 
explail^d' by that simple theory of earfh sculpture by atmospheric 
agOney which, has been*fouu(i apjfccable to the. solution of similar 
probleips ih all other parti of the world. Thia theory does hot; 
bf cOTijsey imply that •subterranean movements ^have no ^part in 
determiniiig the direction of' some valleys, but onfy that they have 
‘ ' E E 2 
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in no case produced the valleys themselves. Many examples can be 
pointed out in which valleys follow for a certain distance lines of 
fault, of the junction of different, strata, or of the fractured summit 
of an anticlinal; but the e^lanation of these cases is, probhbly, that 
during elevation above the sea, wave-action produced slight. hollows 
along, these several lines of weakness, and that the hollows ‘thus 
formed were occdpied by the primitive rivulets as their line of least 
resistance whep flowing towards the ocean. But these cases are very 
few as Compared with those of valleys which pay no regard whatever 
to the geological features of the undercrust, b^t which cross over 
faults and outcrops, and break through transverse hills and,mountain 
ranges,'as if the causes which determined their direction of flow were, 
of an altogether different nature. And as regards what used'to be 
considered the most striking cases of ‘ valleys of disruption ’—the 
narrow defiles and gorges like those of the Trient and the Eeuss—it 
may now be affirmed, that in no single instance which has been care¬ 
fully examined has any evidence of an open fissure been discovered* 
while in piost cases there is the clearest proof that the gorges in 
question haye been wholly excavated by' the action of running water. 

It was for the purpose of bringing clearly before non-geologic 
readers the total inaccuracy of the popular view—that evpry rock- 
walled valley or deep Alpine gorge has had its origin in some ‘ con¬ 
vulsion of nature ’—and'to impress upon such readers the grand but 
simple theory, which we owe mainly to the late Sir Charles Lyell, of 
the efficiency of causes now in action *in producing the varied con-' 
tours of the earth’s surface, that this account of some of tbe niost 
remarkable of known valleys has been written. 


Alfred R. Wallace. 
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ARCHITECTITRE— .. 

A PROFESSION^ OR AN ART 


It is l)ut natijral that a*volume of essays on what may seem to out¬ 
siders a mere battle of words, and even to the better informed a 
distinction of little consequence, should be misunderstood, and,that 
its point should need driving home. Lord Grimthorpe, who con¬ 
tributed an entertaining article on the book to the January number 
of this* Review, is an amateur architect in his owm way, and might* 
be expected to understand something of the real points at issue, and 
yet his opening sentence shows that he has misapprehended them. 
He says : . 

. I takrt tho liberty of adding tlic note of interrogation which has clearly been 
forgotten in the title of this singular volunit^ of thirteen essays and an introduction, 
nil intended primarily to answer thiit (2ue9tion by proving that architetture is not 

a profession. ' . 

• * 

The essayists may perhajxs be sTipposed to know their own meaning, 
and we can assure Lord Grimthorpe that ho note of interrogation 
was in the mind, of any one of us. For us architecture is an rfrtpr 
it is nothing. . There is no need to write a book to prove that: even, 
our opponents, who in their practice degrade it into a profession, 
admit as much in words. Our object was to call attention to the 
fact that t^^ere may be, and in fact actually are,^ two distinct wrays oT 
praqtising architecture; to show what is the result,of either metlod'; 
to point out that some men practise it^s an art, others as a profes-' 
sion ; and that the majority of nominal architects follow thjeir craft 
afe they might the law, or trade, or stock-jobbing, or any profession 
needing no sjfecial natural gifts for its successful exercise, and no 
epeciid ta*ste for anything beyond winning a respectable livelihood. 
This is Ihe professional, and unluckily the common, view ofrarchitec- 
ture, and we argue,that it is not a hopeful w'ay of following it, and 
that we have only .to look aroiind us as we walk the streets tg see 
what it brings t\ 3 to. ’ * 

Nor can we ever expect anything better from the professional 
method.^ At its best it can but promise .us buildings that are con-, 
venieut and wholesome. Of course if that is enough, and Society, 
desires no- more than convenience and good sanitation, she can on the 
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proftent system get what sKe wants in most cases if she pays for it; 
and tbereds an 'i^nd of the whole matter so far^as we are concerned.. 
Why worry ourselves about Art at all? lictus stick iso our drains 
and our compo. and’git ouj: fill of pleasure ou^ of them. * 

I^obody, hnwever, ever did^ or ever^will, rest content with* mere 
utility. Cbfisciously or unconsciously all wha build hunger‘after 
architecture; the very readinessVith which they swallow€herubbish 
that is generilly offered them suflSces to" prove that. Our architec¬ 
tural failures wctifid never haye been attempted, had there been no ■ 
demand for anything bmt solid walls and good sewers. There is a 
real demand for good architecture, and the,time has come to ask 
whether the professional architect as he now exists is able to 
supply it. . • . 

•That he turns out what passes for architecture with the vulgar, 
and contents them, may be admitted at once. In, the present un¬ 
educated condition of the public taste, nine people out of ten*, .if one 

one sees, ask for nothing more than that their 
buildings shall be in the fashion and have something smart and showy 
even if it be at the cost of solidity. But fron\ the better-informed 
minority on all sides a chorus of discontent is beginning to arise, an'd 
it is in the growth of this discontent that the hope of our Art lies. 
Our volume of essays is a contribution towards the spread of this dis¬ 
satisfaction with modern architecture; we try to explain why it is no 
better, and we put forward the remedy suggested to us by our own 
individual experience as working artists. 

Where, then, is the professional architect wrong? He is wrong 
in his method and wrong in his motive. lie wastes his tipie in 
dping the wrong things ; when he studies the right things he studies 
them in the wrong way ; and he takes the advancement of tlie archi- 
tect‘to be the surest way of promoting good architecture. , 

Let us take the points of our indictment in order. When we 
accuse him of wasting his time on the wrong things, We^mean that 
he Includes within his professional, practice a hofit of pursuits in¬ 
volving care ,and responsibility which have no more to do ‘with 
architecture than with physic or divinity, and not nearly so much as 
J^hey h^ve to do with law. Half the architects in London smd most 
of those in the country call themselves surveyors.* -As surveyors 
they value estates, draw building leases, and negotiate tenancies, fix 
ground-ffents, and often collect them, float building speculations, 
estimate damages for loss of light and air, sit on. arbitrations at five 
guineas or more a day, and some oT, them take out quantities for 
builders* estimates, the only one amon*gst a surveyor’s multifarious 
oooetpations which seems to touch on architecture at all. , Of all the- 
is not onb for \jhich a knowl^edge of archit&ture brings 
in the sHghtest degree any special qualification, and it is a J)uzzle to 
disebyer wlqF it should ever have been thought tb do SO-, ^The power 
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to design a house, *estimate its cost, and superintend its 'construction, 
cannot, in the nature of things, afford one the slightest help in 
guessing the market value of the land it stands oh, nor in pcert^iin- 
ing the -Bolvency of the tenant who wants to hire it. No decree of 
skill in constructioh hr ingenuity in planning will. suggest to you 
how much your employer should try and screv out of hiS 'neighbour 
jbr darkening Jbis ancient lights. Experience in judging the quality 
of stdne and timber or the consistency of mortar affords no tmmi?:g 
for the judicial functions of ari arbitrator. Why»th4 two pursuits 
should'ever have been mated in this ill-assorted union it passes the 
wit»of’man to explain. There is no parallel to it. Even the 
mysterious alliance of auctioneer and undertaker—callings often 
united, but seemingly without any ostensible reason for the union— 
is not so *great a puzzle as that of architect and surveyor,, Jjord 
Grimthorpe, it is true, sees pothing^wrong in it. He says— 

Nor tib I seo as clearly as the essayists why a man need be a bad architect because 
vhen be is not architecting lie is doing 'sometbing else, even If it is surv^ng or 
valuUig bouses or land, or advises on cases of light and air- 

*ThS harm we see in it is-simply thij?; that the two pursuits of 
architecture and surveying are incongruous, and do not in any way 
lean one on thp other ; and that no man is likely to succeed in t)oth 
lines, not only because either of thcpi requires a man's whole time 
and energy, but because they demand natural qualifications that are 
wholly different*, and mental characteristics that have nothing in 
common. Lord Grimthorpe, it is well known, not content with 
eminence as a lawycfr, has entered the^ lists as an architect, but the 
. result has not given unmixed satisfaction; and law itself is not 
more remote frpm architecture than surveyors' work as* I have de¬ 
scribed it.' * * » ’ 

The case, then, of the majority of professional architects is this :* 
that they sgend most of their time and labour on work that is.not 
architecture nor even akin to it: for their surveying work being pure 
business and affecting mone^ interests of course comes first, and 
architecture gets only the leavings of their time.' Strange tgies are 
told by Contractors of the designs put into their hands by surveyor- 
architects. The nominal author of the design has often enough 
to do with it, as Jlr: Prior tells us in* his essay. Builders Mve told 
me of large works, offering splendid architectural opportunjiJbies,*for 
which alHite working drawings, such as they were, were made^by a 
ghost who did net even go tfiroCigh the form* of showing tl\em to 

. ’ It is necessary once mefre to point out that the word * surveyor ’ bore a dinerent 
’ sense two, hundred-jrears ago. Thorpe, Inigo Jones, Wren, fittfd Webb are all entitled 
* surveydrs ’-r-that is» mefa who besides ^.^visiilg their buildings turveyedrr-th&t is 
«i4pen){«^r-iheXQ^in execution^ The surveyor then was ^h&t we caU the af^tcct. 
Everybody knows that now it iheansj^ something l^aite different, as I,have explained 
in the text; but an unfair use is constantly made of \he * equiyoque' by our opponents 
and by Lord •Grixifthorpo hiniaelf at the end of Ks aitlolo. 
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his pnncipal, while all the details were made by tbe builder himself. 

‘ I^ke it and. do it, and don't bother’me about it/ the only re^y 
vbtichBaf|d by the nominal architect to one of my iiifonnants Who 
asked^m for instructions.' , * 

Architectural design, then, in the hands these professors is 
■ treated as'a matter so .simple and easy that it can be thrown oflf with¬ 
out effort in the intervals of more serious occupation.. "t'et surely if. 
there is such a thing as an art of architecture—and the profesMonal 
himself would*frown down any attempt to deny it as a' blasphemous 
heresy—^it ‘demands from those who follow it the same amount of 
attention as the other arts. What kind of work would a jminler turn 
out who spent his mornings on the Stock Exchange or in the board- 
room, and only gave his evenings to painting ? What would be 
'thonght of his honesty if he exhibited a^. his own pictures of which 
everything, except, perhaps, thc'first bare notion, was due to a pot- 
hoiling brother-brush, hired by the job of at so much a week? This 
is a precisely similar case; and yet the public, which would not stand 
a surveyor-painter,* accepts complacently the work of the * surveyor- 
architect, only wondering, now and then why it gets so little pleasure 
out of it. But surely the objeqt of architecture is to please, and if 
it firils in* that it is time to ask the reason why. One reason at all 
events is so'near the surface that a very little reflebtion ought .to 
have made it clear. The public has no ,one but itself to blame. If 
employers, either private individuals or companies, public .'and civic, 
would but ask themselves whether the gentleman who manages their 
estates', and whose time is fully engaged in the honourable discharge 
of that duty, is -the person of all others whom they might nat^urally 
expect fo be an artist, and whether even if he were able to conceive 
• an architectu^;al idea he would have leisure to fslaborate a design 
•that would satisfy a critical, eje, they would obtain a glimmering 
of one reason at all events wKy the architecture they get is common¬ 
place and dull even if it be not offensive^ * 

To come to tile next point in our indictment of the professional 
archit^cf/, we say that, even when he does in a certain measure study 
architecture, studies it in the wrong way. . He learns it in fact.as 
a profession and not as an art. He gets it up from text-books and 
authorities, just as a lawyer gets up law from Blackstone or Coke. 
Hq works at it also, piecemeal and not as a whole, and divides his 
tilhe between the study of construction and the study of furchaeology. 
If his youthful enthusiasm is yet . undamped by the professional 
incubus, he perhaps sketches and measures certain number of old 
ptficofleis in museums and during his holidays, which fe his nearest 
to artistic study, for with most people tjie study 6f*archi- 
etill considered to ]pe identical with the study of arcbseblogy. 
And'when,he has mastered Rivington’s text-books of building con¬ 
struction! • Fetguson's of Avchitei^^e^ ahd stored his 
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memory with a few facts, dates, and names, an^ pan answer a few 
general questiom of a practical nature, he goes in for examination, 
and find^ a chartered Institute which claims to represent ^ the pro¬ 
fession—and does in fact'represent the professionai view, of it^eady 
to sbt its seal qn him and certify him to the world>*not b& a builder, 
nor as aq. antiquary, but—heaven saVe the mark!—>a 9 an architect,, 
that is a master in the art of architecture. 

If architecture is an art, it must be learned like the other arts, 
and no onean his wits would expept to become a painter by reading 
Vasari and Lanzi and the discourses of Sir Joshua, Reynolds, or even 
by;copymg pictures hi the National Gallery. We claim for archi¬ 
tecture that it is an drt on precisely the same footing as painting and 
sculpture, demanding the same natural gifts, and requiring the 
education and development of the same natupl faculties. This 
scandalises Lord Grimthorpe, who says we always folrget that the 
artist not only invents but executes his own work. But, by his rule, 
Mr. Thornycroft and Mr. Gilbert would not bo artists because they 
do not#cast their Own bronze statues; and John Lepch and Charles 
Keene would not have been artistts because other people were 
employed to cut their drawings on wood. In architecture, as in 
the other arts, it is the faculty of design that makes the artist, It 
is this that differentiates him from other men; it is this that every 
system of art teaching ought to exert itself to educe ^ and it is pre¬ 
cisely this which cannot be submitted to the yoke of a* hard and fast 
curriciihim, nor brought to the test of examination, and^which, con¬ 
sequently, is ignored by the professional System; 

And yet in any sound system of training architects ^surely the 
artistic motive must prevail. It must pervade every branch of the 
study, and above -all it must‘ influence and direct the study of con¬ 
struction. It suits our opponentsf either wilfully or carelessly misinter¬ 
preting us, to accuse us of neglecting practical construction for Art. 
One critic writes:— - . . . 

• • f 

There is so much technicality about architecture that its profes'sors cannot 
properly understand their own business until they have acquired much, at any 
rate, of the knowledge which Mr. Norman Shaw and his coadjutors consider to be 
beneath the notice of an artist ... to argue that a good workhig knowledge of 
construction and mftterials, or even of ancient lights and the Buildup Acts, will 
unfit a man*for designing an artistic facade is rather too extravagant.^ , 

* * ' ♦' » 

Extravagant and absurd enough, no doubt, had we said or written a 

word on which such an interpretatiop. could. be faifly put. On the 

contrary, if there is one poipt more than smother on which the 

essayists one and all hS,ve insisted, it is that good constructive know- 

' ledge is the prime essential to a good architect; that copstructive 

‘necessities, properly met and encountered, are the etrongest and 

healthiest stiipultuiis of artistic inventidh; that not only are the two 

* ♦ 

* Jamei'g Oaceiie, November IT* 1892. 
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insepamble, but that they are actually one things for architecture is 

confltruction—it is nothing else»in world but ii&netTuc£i<>n with 

cm artistic motive. ' * ^ - 

If this is so, and I believe the truth it will be recognised by 
all who think about it, we are in a position to see where the pro- 
.fessional view ife wrong. They who hold it would have doijetruction 
taught, and architecture taught, but they fEul to see tliat they must . 
be taught together as a single subject. Construction and design in 
architecture stand in the same relation as drawing aiul composition 
in painting- All the figures may be correctly drawn,* but unless they 
Qxe properly grouped and composed the result is not a piotdre; 
and so every part of a building may be soundly constructed, but 
unless the whole is combined and arranged with an artistic Tnotive the 
result does not amoimt to architecture. This is not the popular vieV, 
nor is^it reco^ised by those who would test everything .by examina- 

• tion and professional considerations; no board of-examiners will 
^uble itself witfi the search for an artistic motive, nor, would they 
‘be unanimous in recognising it when found. The generalndea is 
that the Question of architecture or no architecture is one of wa^s and 
means ^ you can have*it if you like to pay for it, or if you can’b-affoVd ' 
it yau can go without—^y6u may have a good plain house for 1,000^., 
ditto with architecture, 1,250Z., like the boys’ picture books which 
are sold for penny plain and twopence coloured. This is the 
Philistine view, and Lord Grimthorpe poses as its Goliath-• He 
says: — 

* 

Surely «« . the whole of this discussion is about what the world does call 
architecture, and not about buildings which nobody does. 

Fatal distinction! and one which underlies all *our failuresj, 
Architeotuffe does not consist in smartening up-plain builder’s work 
by sticking ornament on to it, but in moulding buildings of every 
kind into shapes expressive and pleasing, and perhaps leaving them 
plain aft^r all. T^js is what we have a right to expect architecture 
to do fo];us. It will never live and grow till it become^ popular, ft 
was so formerly,^ when everything that was built was plit'together in 
a way th|it was not only souijd and substantial, •but comely and 
attractive, hnd that notrwith* any ambitious effort, but sim]^l^'because 
* it came naturally to tte builders to do it so. One cMMnon artistic 
motive ruled the construction of everything, from •the paiiAster to the 
wayside chapel, from the minor house to the cottage, from the 
baaoqaeting, hall to the born. We are far. ejiough from that now. 
W©. our architectural building and our non-architectural 
on the former we bestow-our money if our thought^ 
tiie latter we leave to. take care of itself, ' When idl our old 
eottag^ itijilffoved off the face of the lind, w81 the^new ones that 
replace theth esgaar win their way to obr hearty like their pr^ecessojy ? 
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Yes* there is holy pleasure in thine eye 
.—^The lovely cottage |n the guardi|ui n(^k > 

Hath stirred thee^ deeply ^— 

» . ■ ♦ «^ 

WiU anyone ever be stirred ^ Koly pleasure by the inpdern brick 
box of a eottage*w\th its low-pitched roof of blue slatefr? or will any 
one a handed years hence—If itla^ so long-^be provoked to sit 
down and sketch the inodem bam? Yet we have a right to complain 
of our architecture unless it will deal with things commoii as well as 
with things iordly: not by smartening them up mth architegtural 
finery—the brick slated cottage is less odious than the fancy model 
village, of an aesthetic landlord—but by making them comely and yet 
leaving them simple and unadorned. Until we get rid of the dis¬ 
tinction bf buildings into architecttp'al and non-architectural 9 n 
which Lord Grimthorpe^ insists,-we confine our art to the arti§cial. 
existence of an exotic, which can never become acclimatised and live 
a healthynatural life among us. ^ * 

<rhis result of popularising art, hoyever, ’will never 4)e reached by 
the professional method, which indeed^has ^hplly different aims. 
Art is less the object of its solicitude than the architects. To form 
£kem into a privileged caste, hedged round by barriers of certificate 
and diploma; to obtain for them an artificial social status, and make 
them gentlemen by Act of Parliament; to shut the door against 
profane outsiders, while they themselves sit warm and snug within 
the shelter of a close and chartered profession—this is th'e great 
pift'pose which inspires the efforts both of the Eegistrationists and of 
tjie Eoyal Institute of British Architects, who* seek the same end, 
hut quarrel as to wliich of them is to keep the key after the door is 
put up. • ‘ 

Were these splendid privileges to be enjoyed* only by those who 
cared for them, the.matter would be of no concern to apy one but the 
members •of the two societies who are competing for the .monopoly. 
Their rivalry ^frould be a matter of indifference to us; and w© could 
leave them to settle their dispute as they pleased. But it is a very 
different thing when the attempt is made to sfreep us aU, whether 
we will oif^nO, into the net of a gigantic trades union, and to forbid 
any'ortist^ however great his genius and“ acquirements, ^to pr^tise 
architecttire unless he submits to the approval* and certificate of a 
Board of Examiners, perhaps in every way his inferiors. It* is time 
for us to stand on the defensive arfd fight for our liberty, and our 
volume of essaVa Is the first broadside from, our batteries in a war of 
independencet . ^ 

In this struggle we have Lord Grimthorpe pn our side: He is as 
strong an opponent of registering architects and making them into a 
close^profession' as we are; and we heartily welcome his scmiewhat 
unexpected support. It & tru^^hat, though he finds himself com¬ 
pelled to gp' Sio^g with us, he takes nP paius to make himself an 
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agreealde travelling cdm'panion. The late Professor Thorold Bogers, 
re^t^piing fronf a visit to the siister University^ i&'remetnbered to haV.e 
edt{»atkt^ in* an Oxford cottimon-foom the vast superiority, of 
Cambridge men. ^They know more/ he said, ‘a^d they work 
harder, and they ar€v better fellows *in every wayj the %ame/ he 
concluded,- think they are* dattineder fools;’ Lori Grimthorpe, 
though he approves our object and lends us his support, would prob- . 
ably like to dlass us together with Professor Rogers’s Cambridge men. 
He accepts our conclusions but damns our arguments, and yet as one 
reads on, humbly hoping to find some bettor reasons for our views 
tliaij we ourselves had hit upon, we find that Lord Grimthorpe 
does little more than flourish as his own the weapons with which we 
had fumighed him. It is true there is a good deal of matter persbnal 
to himself imported into the controversy, which does not» advance* 
matters much. We hear a good deal of his book on building, of his 
‘ restoration ’ as he calls it of St. Alban’s Abbey, and of his merciful 
intervention as a sort pf minor providence to save Sir Gilbert Scott 
disastei^ Into this^ P am unable to enter, I have never seen either 
the book or the restoration, and am quite willing to believe Lord 
Grimthorpe’s architectiu’e worthy of his book, and the book not 
inferior to the architectnro; while from my recollection of my old 
master Scott, I should say he was not the man. to rely much on 
amateur- assistance. 

However, be it with a good grace or'a bad grace, liOrd Grimthorpe 
is with us in this part of the contest, and he renders us valuable assist- 
ance, .The ardour with which he belabours the Institute—to which, ^ 
unless I. am mistaken, heat one time belonged—saves us, who are 
outsiders, and have no quarrel with it if it will only let us alone, the 
trouble of attacking it ourselves, and we may very well leave it to his 
tendor mercies; Among other misconceptions of tlje object of qur 
essays, is the idea that they are an attack on the Institute, which 
certainly is turning the tables* on us with ayengeance. The Institute 
is nothing to us. On its old footing as a private society, with its 
priies, its scholarships, and its meetings for reading and discussing 
papers, it had a useful career^before it, and might have commanded 
our respect, and possibly our adherence. But when'it, poses* as a 
^ Censor Artium/ and claims -the right to say who shall and who shall 
not practise architecture—for that, say what it will^ is the logical end 
•of its present policy—we are obliged to stand to our guns and defend 
ourselves before it is too late. It is not we who are tfie a^ressors in 
this matter, and It is a little too barefaced an argument to charge us 
vri% hostility, when we are uierely fighting for our liberty, and ask 
h^ter than to be left alone. The object of our attack is the 
of krchitecture, and the Institute only comes within 
our at all because it has iphde itself the key-stone'of the 

eystem-in'^ich that view finds expression. * ^ . . 
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A plea for. liberty, however, has some difficulty in. making itself, 
heard in days when We are being taught to Ibok to Acts of Parliament " 
for the salvation of society^ Lord Grimthorpe^again misunderstands, 
us on this point: he^ees we do not want to . be put into Parlia^ntary 
fetters ourselves, but will have it that we want to put legal restrictiona 
on other, people, 'talking of surveyor-architects he Mys 

The owners of these multifarious titles are substantially and mainly Wveyors, 
valuers,jand auctioneers, ready to do a Tittle architectural designing of no exalted 
character when*asked, AVhat the'complainants the essayists) really want is 
to prohibit them from accepting such invitations, and not* to prevent architects 
from doing something else besides designing, under the plea that it lowers archi¬ 
tecture, That protection .they are certain not to get. » . 

Certainly not; nor did we ever ask for it in a book, the whole aim 
and object of which is to j>lead for free trade in Art. It is not we, 
but our opponents, who clamour for bolts and bars, shackle's and 
barriers. Let who will be a surveyor so far as we are concern^ : if 
a njan thinks he can do surveying with hi» right hand and archi¬ 
tecture with his left, by all means Tet him try ; we shall do nothing 
to hinder him : .all we feay is, that he is attempting unpossibilities, 
and is doomed to feilure. He will probably he only an indifferent sur¬ 
veyor and certainly a bad architect. But that is no fault of ours. 
Ife must blamo himself and not us. We only ^tate the fact, and are ^ 
no more responsible for it than we are for two and two not making 
five, or for red and yellow not making green,* But as for seeking 
Parliamentary powers'to stop him, we should as soon think of asking 
Parliariient to make'bad architecture penal. 

■ ‘ Our first demand then is, that our Art shall reqiain fre^; free* 

4 ♦ 

from misleading tests and free from conventional sanctions, which 
have not, and never can have, any real value as evidence of tl man's 
vocation for Art. It would be easy to enlarge on the harm doipe to 
the student by a system of examination und certificate in misdirect¬ 
ing his studies, and putting before him a false aim for his efforts. 
This, however, *has been done thoroughly by different writers in our 
volume and need npt be repeated here. Of the baneful effects of 
professionalism on* the architect after he had ceased to be a Audent, 
enough has been said already. Of the disastrous effects of the. pro¬ 
fessional system on Art itseLF, yfe have evidence enough on all sides; 
a walk from St. Paul’s to Charing Cross is enough to drive that 
lessiop home, and send us awg,y saddened if not despairing. The pro¬ 
fessional system has had a fair trial, and we se4, as the Quarterly 
Reviewer pointed out last January, what it comes to. Those who 
like the outcome of it are quite right to stick to it, and as the Insti¬ 
tute is labouring to tighten the bonds of Professionalism, it is a fair 
conclusion that it is content with the average architectural product of 
the day, for which the professional system*is responsible. But there 
are those who think we may dq better by going to work in a Afferent 
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and to them we* have'tried tq; convey the suggestions of our 
owU'^cperience. 

« Our next demand, that the surveyor sliall stick to'surveying and 
thd arcfiitect to architecture, arid that the architect shall give ^Ihis 
working time and en^gies to his" art, seems sO^ obviously fair as to. 
amount ^ a truism, although there are many besides Lord Grimthor^ 
who do not see it, in that light. Yet art is loilSg, and life is short, 
and the architect vAxo reftlly designs and constructs will* find his 
working hours all too few for what he would like to do^ * * 

Lastly, we hold that the whble system of architectural study and 
practice needs to be put on a wider basis. Architecture mu^t be 
' sludied as a living thing, not as a' dead language. The Gothic 
Renaissance has done its work. With all its faults and extravagances 
it has beAi the parent of all that is good in our modem architecture. 
It forriied an inevitable stage in our re-awaking, from the state of 
coma into which aU art lapsed under the Regency. No revival of .art 
has* at. any period com&ahout except in this way: it has always begun 
by the attenipted revival of a bygone and dead style. It was so^with 
the attempted EentCssance of the dead Rom'an art by Charlemagne 
and the Lombards, which failed in its prime object, but resulted, in ‘ 
the new and living Oothic of the Middle Ages. It was so again with 
^ the Italian Renaissance of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
which again began by a servile worship of the antique, but ended by 
filling Europe with a neo-classic art almost as far removed from tfie 
Vitmvian model as Gothic itself. And so will it be with us if we 
turn our opportunities to good account*. We began by* careful and 
^veri slavish reproduction of Gothic architecture, hoping and believing 
^ that we should breathe new life into it and make it rise up and walk. 
We hate tried it with Tudor, with fourteenth-century work; with 
'6arly^rench,>ith thirteenth-century geom'etrioal, with all the phases 
of Gothic—English, French, Italian, German, and even Spanish; and 
yet, though we have managed to get our figure on its legs and prop 
it upright, it refuses to walk, and we are as far from* making it live 
as we were. fifty years ago: live, that is, in the senee of being a 
spokenVemacular art in which everybody—archite*ct, builder, mason, 
cabinet-maker, bedge-cari)entep—^naturgiUy and inevitably expresses 
himself Without stopping to choose his style, his methods, and his 
fahns. And so, history tells us, it must be. * The dead Gothic will 
never live again any more than the dea^ Classic, but from its. ruins 
ought‘to arise, and will arise if,we work honestly andTOtionally, and 
* not like mere antiquaries and copyists, something new, something 
’thttfe Uves, a moderii art? which will be to us what the bygone" styles 
thooe Who speak to us through them’* Signs are not wanting, 
especially here in England, that this new growth has begun; let it 
crarB to Siecure^t freedom for its development* and to save it from 
being stifled^bjr^^e dull load of paDfessionalism* 
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.There is no space here even briefly to recapitulate the suggestions 
we have made in our es^ys for the better training of architects and 
the sounder practice of arcMtecture.. Loffd (J^in^thorpe thinks .there 
is nothing'in themj but, at the same time, confesses he has no 
general nostrum of. hi^ own. We may therefore’meet his “criticism 
^th the l^i^e-honoured retort:— ^ 

Si quid novist? rettius istis,« 

Candidus imperii; si non, his uterb {necuhi. 

T. G, Jackson. 
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THE ' INN £ A HISTORY OF THE 
WATERLOO CAMPAIGN, 


The actual fighting i)hase of this memorable campaign wa'fe confined 
to the four days from the 15th to the 18th of June, both da^s in- 
cljusive. The literature concerning itself with that period would 
make a library of itself. Scarcely^ military writej of any European, 
nation but has delivered himself on the subject, from Clausewitz to- 
^olonelMaurice, from Berton to Brialmont. Thiers, Alison,and Hooper 
may be cited of the host of civilian writers whom the theme has 
enticed to description and criticism. There is scarcely a point in 
the brief vivid drama that has not furnished a topic for warm and 
sustained controversy; and the cult of the Waterloo campaign is more 
assiduous^to-day than when the participators in the great strife were 
testifying to their own experiences# , * . , 

Within the last month an important work dealing chiefly with 
the inner history of the campaign has come to us from the other 
sidp of’*the Atlantic,' , Its author, Mr. John Eopes, is a civilian 
gentleman of Boston, who has devoted his life to military study. He 
has given years to’the elucidation of the prol^lems of the Waterloo 
campaign, has trodden every foot of its ground, and has burrowed for 
recondite matter in the military archives of divers nations. A citizen 
of tlie American Republic, he is free alike from national prejudices 
dnd national prepossessions ; if he is perhaps not uniformly correct 
in his inferences, his rigorous'impartiality is always conspicuous/ By 
his research and acute perception he has let light in upon not a few 
obscuritjes; and it may be pertiiient briefly to summarise the inner 
history of the campaign, giving what may seem their due weight to 
the arguments and representations of the American writer. 

, The following were the respective positions on the 14th of June: 
Wellington’s heterogeneous army, about 94,000 strong, with 196 
guns, lay widely dispersed* in cantdnments^from ^he Scheldt to the 
Gharleroi-Brussels chaussee, its front extending from Toumay through 
Mens and Binch^ to Nivelles and Quatre Bras. Of the Prussian 
ami^ under Bliicher, about 1^1,000 strong, with 312 guns, one corps 
2tt another near the Meuse above Namur, a third Namur,. 


. -V ' 

^ *€f Waterloo: a Mxl’da/ry Hxstory, By John Codman Ropes. 

New Toidc i G&ules Scribner's Sons. February 1893. 
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and Ziethen’s in advance, holding the line of the Sambre. The mass 
of Bliicher’s command had already seen service, and, vrith the ex¬ 
ception of the Saxons, was full of zeal; the cqrps were com¬ 
manded, and their chief, although he had his limits, was a thorough . 
soldier. The French axmy^ consisting of five corps d’arm4e, the Guard, 
four cavalry corps, and 344 guns—totaj. fighting strength, 124,500— 
Napoleon had succeeded in assembling "with wonderful celerity and 
secrecy south of the Sambre within an easy march of Charleroi, 
Its officers and soldiers were alike veterans, but its organisation yms 
somewhat defective. Napoleon scarcely preserved the phenomenal 
force of earlier years; but, in Mr. Ropes's words, he disclosed * no 
consp^uous lack of energy and activity.’ Soultwas far from being an 
ideal chief of staff. Ney, to whom waff assigned the command of the 
left wing, only reached the army on the 15th, and without a staff; 
Grouchy, to whom on the 13th was suddenly given the command of 
the right wing, was not a man of high military capacity. 

Napoleon’s plan of campaign was founded on the circumstance that^ 
the bases of the allied armies lay in opposite directions—the English 
base on the German Ocean, the Prussian through Li^ge and Maestricht 
to the Rhine. The military probability was that if either army was 
forced to retreat, it would retreat towards its base; and to do this 
would be to march away from its ally. Napoleon was in no situation 
to manoeuvre leisurely, with all Europe on the march against him. 
His engrossing aim was to gain immediate victory over his adversaries 
in Belgium, before the Russians and Austrians should close in around 
him. His expectation was that Bliicher would offer battle aboiit 
Fleurus, and be overwhelmed before the Anglb-Dutch army could 
come to the support of its Prussian ally. To make sure of preventing 
that junction, the Emperor’s intention was to detail Ney with the 
left wing to reach and hold Quatre Bras. The Prussians thoroughly 
beaten, drifting rearward toward their base, and reduced to a 
condition of comparative inoffensiveness, be would then turn on 
Wellington' and force him to give battle. 

Mr, Ropes refutes the contention, maintained by a great array of 
authorities, that Napoleon’s design was to ' wedge himself ipto the 
interval between the allied armies ’ by seizing simultaneously Som- 
breffe and Quatre Bras, in order to cut the communication* l^tween 
the two arnaies, and then defeat them in succession. Against this 
view he successfully marshals Napoleon himself, Wellington by the 
mouth of Lord Ellesmere, and the great German strategist Clausewitz. 
It will suffice to quote Napoleon: 

The Emperor’s intention was that his advance should occupy Fleurus, the mass 
concealed behind this town; he took good care , , . above all things not to occupy 
Sombreffe. To have done so would liave caused the failure of all his disposxbons, 
for then the battle of Ligny would not have be<jn fought, and Bliicher would hare 
had to make Wavre the concentration-point for his army, 
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,Wellington alludes pointedly to the obvious danger to the French 
ADotiy oC the suggested wedge position in what jthe Germans call d/ie 
tcd^ohe Mitte, whe^, inpte^ *of being able to defeat the allies in auc- 
'»^sion, it would itself be liable to be crushed between the up^x and 
the nether millstone. ' % 

At daybreak of the 15th Ifapoleon took the offensive, .driving in 
Ziethen on and ‘ through Charleroi, although not without sharp 
fighting. On that evening three French corps, the Guard, and most 
of the cavalry, were concentrated about Charleroi and forward toward 
Fleurus, ready to attack Bliicher next day. Controversy has been 
very keen on the question whether or not on the afternoon of the 
15& Napoleon gave Ney verbal orders to occupy Quatre Bras the 
same evening. Mr. Ropes holds it' almost certain ’ that the order 
was given. From Napoleon’s bulletin despatched on the evening of 
the 15th, which is the only piece of strictly contemporary evidence, 
he quotes: ‘ Le Prince de la Moskowa (Ney) a eu le soir son quartier 
^5n5ral aux Quatres-Cliemins; ’ and he remarks that this must have 
been the belief in the head-quarter ‘ unless we gratuitously invent an 
intention to deceive the public.’ There is no need for Mr. Ropes to 
put* that strain on himself, since the main purport of Napoleon’s 
bulletins notoriously was to deceive the public. But if Napoleon 
had not intended that Ney should occupy Quatre Bras on the night 
of the 15th, the statement that this had been done would have been 
a putposeless futility; and if he had intended that Ney should do so, 
it is unlikely that he should have omitted to give him instruotions, 
to, that effect. Grouchy claims to have heard Napoleon censure Ney 
JiQfX his omission to occupy Quatre Bras ; an omission which had its 
importance, for the reason, among others, that it was ominous of the 
Marshal’s infinitely more harmful disobedience of orders next day. 

All writers agree that Bliicher ordered the concentration of his 
army in the fighting position previously chosen in the event of the 
French advancing by Charleroi, ‘ without,’ in Mr. Ropes’s words, ‘ any 
definite agreement or undertaking with Wellington that he was to 
have English aid in the impending battle.’ He was content to take 
his risl^ of the English general’s possible inability, for sundry obvious 
reasons, to come to his support. And while the Prussian army, with 
the unfo^unate exception of Billow’s corps, was on the 15th moving 
toward the chosen position of Ligny, where its right was to be on 
St. Amand, its .centre on and behind Ligny, and 'its left about 
Bal&tre, what was happening in the Anglo-Dutch army lying spread 
westward of the Charleroi-Brussels chauss^ ? 

^ Wellington was at Brussels, expecting the French invasion by or 
%#,of the Mons-Brussels road, to meet which he.^ considered his 
* well placed, but could expect no Prussian co-operation. 

Service, with his forces so dispersed, should have been 
weU and alert, but it was neither j and Napoleon’s secrecy 
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and suddenness in taking the offensive were worthy of His best days. 
It has been freely impnted to Wellington that he was thereby in a 
measure surprised.' There is the strange and probably my thicid story 
in the work professing to be Fouch6’s Memoirs; to the effect that 
Wellington Wal relying on him for information of NapoIebn'S plans, 
and th^he—“F6uch4—played the English commander &lse)'' ‘Cftithe 
very day of Napoleon’s departure from Paris/ say the MeMdhrs, * I 

despatched Madame D-, furnished with notes in cipher, naxriiting 

the whole plan of the campaign. But at the same time I privately 
sent orders for such obstacles at the frontier, where she was to pass, 
that she could not reach Wellington’s head-quarters till after the 
event; This was the real explanation of the inactivity of the 
British generalissimo which excited such universal astonishment.’ 
Readers of the Letters of the First Earl of Malmesbury will remember 
the apparently authentic statement of Captain Bowles, that Wellington, 
rising from the supper-table at the famous ball, 

whispered to ask the Duke of Richmond if he had a good map. The Duke of 
Richmond said he had, and took Wellington into his dressing-room. Wellington 
shut the door and said, * Napoleon has humbugged me, by God; he has gained 
twenty-four hours* march on me. ... I have ordered the army to concentrate at 
Qiiatre Bras; but we shall not stop him there, and if so I must fight him there * 
(passing his thumb-nail over the position of Waterloo). Tho conversation was 
repeated to me by the Duke of Richmond two minutes after it occurred. 

Facts, however, are stronger evidence tlian words ; and this con¬ 
fession on Wellington’s part is inconsistent with the circumstance that 
he had not .hurried to retrieve the time he is represented as having 
owned that Napoleon had gained on him—that he had, on the conr^ 
trary, allowed his adversary to gain several hours more, Wellington’s 
combination of caution and decision throughout this momentous 
period is a very interesting study. It was not until 3 p.m. (of the 
li5th) that there reached him tidings almost simultaneously of firing 
between the outposts about Thuin and that Ziethen had been attacked 
before Charleroi, the two places ten miles apart, and both occurrences 
in the early morning. Those affairs might have been casual outpost 
skirmishes; and the Duke, in anticipation of further infonnation, 
took no measures for some hours. At length, in default of %tev 
tidings, he determined on the precautionary step of a88em*i)ling his 
divisions at their respective rendezvous points in readiness to march; 
farther specifically directing a concentration of25,000 men at Nivelles, 
on his th^ left flank, when it should have been ascertained for certain 
that the enemy’s line of attack was by Charleroi. These orders were sent 
out early in the efening—‘ between 5 and 7.* Later in the evening 
came a letter from Bliicher announcing the concentration of_ the 
Prussian aiBay to occupy, the Ligny figlfting-position, in which disposi- 
* tion Wellington acquiesced, but, still uncertain of Napoleon’s true 
line of attack—his convictipn being, as is well known, that Napoleon 
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should have moved on the British right—^he would not definitely fix 
the point of ultimate concentration ofhia army until he should receive 
intelligence from Mens. But Bliicher’s tidings caused him to issue 
about 10 P.M. a second set of orders, commanding a general movement 
of the army, not as yet to any specific point of concentration, but in 
prescribed directions towards its left (eastward). At length, when the 
news came from Mona that he need have no further serious solici¬ 
tude about his right, since the whole French army was advancing 
by Charleroi, he saw his vray clear. Tow'ards midnight, writes 
Muffling, the Prussian Commissioner at his head-quarters, Wellington 
informed him of the tidings from Mons, and added: ‘ The orders 
for the concentration of my army at Nivelles and Quatre Bras are 
already despatched. Let us, therefore, go to the ball.' 

There are three definite evidences that before midnight of the 
15th Wellington had resolved to concentrate about Quatre Bras, and 
had issued final orders accordingly—his statement to the Puke of 
Richmond, his statement to Muffling, and his statement in his official 
report to Lord Bathurst. Yet Mr. Ropes believes that his decision 
to that effect ‘ could not have been arrived at very long before he left 
Brussels' on the morning of the 16th, which he did ‘probably about 
half-past seven.' He founds this belief on two orders dated * 16th 
June,' sent to Lord Hill in the early morning of that day, in which 
there is no allusion to a concentration at Quatre Bras. But those were 
merely supplementary instructions as to points of detail; for example, 
one of them enjoined that a division ordered earlier to Enghien should' 
move instead by way of Braine le Comte, that being a nearer.route 
toward the final general destination of Quatre Bras specified in the 
earlier (the ‘ towards midnight') orders. The latter orders are not 
extant, having been lost, according to Gurwood, with De Lancey\ 
papers when he fell at Waterloo; but that they must have been issued 
is proved by the fact that they were acted upon by the troops; and 
that tjiey were issued before midnight of the 15tli is made clear by 
Wellington’s three specific statements to that effect. 

When the Duke left Brussels for the front on the morning of the 
16th he took with him a singularly optimistic paper styled ‘ Disposi¬ 
tion of the British Army at 7 a.m., 16th June,’ which was ‘ written 
out for the information of the Commander of the Forces by Colonel 
HLr W. de Lancey,' his Quartermaster-General. In the nature of 
things for the most part guess-work, the wish as regarded almost every 
particular set out in this document was father to the thought. 
Wellington was no doubt reasonably justified in accepting and 
X)e|^lpgop this flattering ‘ Disposition ; ’ but its terms, as Mr. Ropes 
e<XB^}U8ively shows, simply misled him, and caused him also uncon- 
seioi^y to mislead Blucher, both by the expressions of the letter 
writtei^ by him to that chief on his arrival at Quatre Bras^ and later 
when he the Prussian commander at the mill of Brye. 
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Wellington was indeed trebly fortunate in finding the Quatre 
Bras position still available to him—fortunate that Ifey on the 
previous 'evening ha4 defaulted froiu his orders in refraining from 
occupying it; fortunate that Nejr still oh this morning Was remaining 
passive; and more fortunate still that it had Tbeeh occupied, defended, 
and reinforced by Dutch-Belgian troops not only without orders from 
him but in bold and happy violation of his orders, ’ Perpohch^’s 
division was scarcely a potent representative of the Anglo-Dutoh army, 
but there was nothing more at hand ; and pending the coming up of 
reinforcements Wellington, with rather a sanguine reliance on Ney*s 
maintenance of inactivity, rode over to Brye and had a conversation 
with Bliicher. There are contradictory accounts of its tenor, and 
Oneisenau certainly seems to have formed the impression that the 
Duke gave a positive pledge of support. Mr. Eopes considers that, 
misled by the erroneous ^ Disposition/ Wellington honestly believed 
he would be able to co-operate with Bliicher, and that he ‘ certainly 
did give that commander some assurance of support by the Anglo- 
Dutch army in the impending battle/ Miiffling, who was present, 
states that the Duke’s last words were: ‘ Well, 1 will come, provided 
I am not attacked myself; ’ and this probably was the final under¬ 
taking. Wellington’s words were in accordance with the caution of 
his character; and it is certain that Bliicher had decided to fight at 
Ligny whether assured or not of his brother-commander’s support. 
That Wellington regarded Bliicher’s dispositions for battle as objec¬ 
tionable, is proved by his blunt comment to Ifardinge—‘ If they fight 
here they will be damnably licked! ’ 

It would have been possible for Napoleon to have crushed the 
Prussian army in the early hopi;p of the 16th, when it was in the 
throes of formation for battle; and this he would probably have done 
if Ney had occupied Quatre Bras on the previous evening. Butin 


Ney’s default of accomplishing this Napoleon, in his solicitude that 
Wellington should be hindered from supporting Bliicher, determined 
to delay his own stroke against the latter until Ney should be in 
possession of Quatre Bras with the left wing, where, in Soult’s words, ’ 
‘ he ought to*be able to destroy any force of the enemy that might 
present itself,’ and then come to the support of the Empejror by get¬ 
ting on the Prussian rear behind St. Amand. Napoleon’s instructions 
were explicit that Ney was to march on Quatre Bras, take position 
there, and then send an infantry division and Kellennan’s cavalry-to 
points eastward, whence the Emperor might summon them to par¬ 
ticipate in his own operations. If Ney had- fulfilled his orders by 
util|Sing’t’he whole force at his disposal, in all human probability he 
would have defeated Wellington at Quatre Bras, whose troops, 
arriving in detail, would have been crushed by greatly superior 
numbers as they came up. As it was, although at the beginning 
of the battle he was in superior strength; Ney never utilised more 
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than 22,000 men} whereas by its close Wellington had 31,000, and, 
thanks to the^stannchness of the British infentiy, was the victor in 
a very hard-fought contest. But Mr. Rapes has reason in holding it 
htimanly certain that J^eVould have been beaten—in whi^h case 
the battle of Waterloo would never have been fought—had not 
D’Erlotf s corps of Ney*s command, while marching towards Quatre 
Bras, been turned aside in the direction of the Prussian right. 

In the justifiable belief that Ney was duly carrying out his 
orders, Napoleon at half-past one opened the battle of Ligny. He 
had expected to have to deal with but a single Prussian corps, but the 
actual fact was that, while he had 74,000 men on the field, Bliicher had 
87,000, Vdth a superior strength of artillery. The fighting was long 
and severe. From the first, recognising the defects of his aHvemaiy’s 
position, Napoleon Wfis satisfied that he could defeat the Prussian army. 
Bnt he needed to do more—to crush, to rout it, so that he need give 
himself no further concern regarding it. This he saw his way to 
accomplish if Ney were to strike in prebcntly on the Prussian right; 
and so, with intent to stir that chief to vigorous enterprise the 
message was sent him, that ‘the fate of France was in his hands.^ 
The battle proceeded, Blucher tlirowing in his reserves freely, 
Napoleon chary of his, and jdaying the waiting game pending Ney’s 
expected co-operation. About half-pa^t five he was preparing to put 
in the G-uard and strike the decisive blow, ^\hen information reached 
him from his right that a column, presumably hostile, was visible 
some two miles distant, marching toward Fleurus, Napoleon sent 
an aide to ascertain the facts, and until his return postponed the 
decisive moment. Two hours later the information was brought 
back that the approaching column was D’Erlon’s from Ney’s wing. 
This intelligence dispelled all anxiety. Strangely enough, no in¬ 
structions weie sent to the approaching reinforcement, and the 
suspended stroke was promptly dealt. The Prussians, after desperate 
fighting, were everywhere driven back. Napoleon, with part of the 
Imperial Guard, broke Blucher’s centre, and the French army de¬ 
ployed on the heights beyond the stream. In a word, Napoleon Ixad 
defeated the Prussians, but had neither crushed nor routed them. 
There was no pursuit. 

D'Erlon’s corps on this aftemoon had achieved the doubly sinister 
distinction of having prevented Ney from gaining a probable victory 
at Quatre Bras, and of detracting from the thoroughness of Napoleon’s 
actual victory at Ligny. 'W''hile it was leisurely marching towards 
Frasnes in support of Ney, it was diverted eastward towards the 
iVilSaian right fiank in consequence of an order given (whether 
anil^^ed or not is uncertain) by an aide-de-camp of the ]^peror. 
»It to deploy for action, when, on receiving bom Ney a 

cwder to rejoin his command, and in absence of a com¬ 
mand to strike the Prussian flank, it w^t about and 
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tramped back towards Fmsnes. D’Erlon's, promenade was as futile 
as the &mous march of the King, of France up the ijill and then 
down again. ^ i > / 

Mr. Bopes considers that on the momihg^of the . 17 th Napoleon 
had. thus far imthe main fulfilled his programme- ' This view ,may 
be questioned. He had merely defeated two of the four P^spian 
corps; he had not wrecked Bliicher, He had failed to occupy .Quatre 
Bras; the Anglo-Dutch army had succeeded in effecting a partid 
concentration, and in repulsing his left wing there. Still it must be 
adimtted that with two corps absolutely intact, and with no seribus^ 
losses in the Guard and cavalry, Napoleon was in good shape for 
carrying out his plan. If Ney had sent him word overnight that 
Wellingtoifs army was bivouacking about Quatre Bras, in ignorance, 
as it turned out, of the result of Ligny, he might have attacked it to 
good purpose in .conjunction with Ney in the early morning of the 
17th. But Ney was silent and sulky; Napoleon himself was greatly 
fatigued, and Soult was of no service tp him. ♦ 

During the night the Prussians ‘ had folded their tents like the 
Arabs, and as silently stoleU away.’ They had neither been watched 
nor followed up, all touch of them had been lost, and there was 
nQthing to indicate their line of retreat. This slovenliness on the 
part of the French w’ould not have occurred in Napoleon’s earlier 
days; nor in those days of greater vigour would ne have delayed until 
aftef midday of the 17 th to follow up an army which he had defeated 
■ on the previoiis evening, and which had disappeared from before him 
in the course of the night. The reports which had been sent in from 
a cavalry reconnaissance, despatched in the morning indicated that the 
Prussians were retiring oft Namur. No reconnaissance had been 
made in the direct ion of Tilly and Wavre, This was a strange error, 
since Bliicher had two corps still untouched, and* as above everything) 
a fighting man, was not likely to throw up his hands and forsake his 
ally after one partial discomfiture. Napoleon tardily determined to 
despatch Grouchy on the errand of following up the Prussians with a 
force consisting of about 33,000 men with ninety-six guns. Thus fer 
all authorities are agreed; but as regards the character of the ordprs , 
given to Grouchy for his guidance in an obviously somewhat com¬ 
plicated enterprise, there is an extraordinary contrariety of evidence. 
It is stated in the St. Helena Memoira that Grouchy received positive 
orders to keep himself always between the main French army and 
Bliicher; to- maintain constant communication with the^ former and 
in a portion easily to rejoin it; that since it was possible that Bliicher 
might retreat on Wavre, he (Grouchy) was to be there simultaneously; 
if the ]f*ru8sians should continue their march on Brussels and shoiUd 
pass the night in the forest of Soignies, he was te follow to the edge 
of the forest; should they retire on the Meuse, he was to watch them 
with part of his cavalry and himself occupy Wavre with the mass of 
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Mb ^xce^ where be sbotdd be in position f<^ea$ycommummiion with 
JJi^leon’s liQad-qujurtere. Those orders are. certainly specific enough, 
there is no record of them; and they may be assumed W repre^ 
sent rather what Napoleon at St. Helena considered Grouchy should 
have done, than what he was actually ordered to do. 

Grouchy's version, again—and it is adequately corroborated—is to 
the effect that about midday of the 17th, on the field of Ligny, the 
Emperor gave him the verbal order to take the 3rd and 4th Corps 
and certein cavalry, and ‘ go in pursuit of the Prussians.' Grouchy 
raised sundry objections which the Emperor overruled, and 'repeated 
his commands, adding that ‘ it was for me [Grouchy] to discover the 
route taken by Bliicher; that he himself was going to fight the 
English, and that it was for me to complete the defeat of the Prussians 
by attacking them as soon as I should have caught up with them/ 
So much for Grouchy for the moment. ‘ « 

Soon after the Emperor had given Grouchy,this verbal order, 
tidings came in from a scouting party that a body of Prussian troops 
had been seen about 9 a.m. at Gembloux, considerably northward 
of thq Namur road. The abstract probability no doubt was that 
the Prussians would retire towards their base. But that Napoleon 
kept an open mind on the subject is evidenced by his instruction to 
Grouchy to ‘ go and discover the route taken by Bliicher,' and this 
later^ intelligence, it may be assumed, opened his mind yet further. 
He thought it well, then, to send to Grouchy a supplementary written 
order, which in the temporary absence of Marshal Soult he dictated . 
to General Bertrand. This order enjoined on Grouchy to proceed 
with his force to Gembloux; to explore in the directions of Namur 
and Maestricht; to pursue the enemy • explore his march; and 
report upon his manoeuvres, so that * I (Napoleon) may be able to 
penetrate what the enemy is intending to do ; whether he is separat¬ 
ing himself from the English, or whether they are intending still to 
unite in trying the fate of another battle to cover Brussels or Li^ge.' 
To me I confess—and the view is also that of Chesney and Maurice— 
this written order is simply an amplification in detail of the previous 
verbal order, which by instructing Grouchy ‘to^ discover the route 
taken by BlUcher,' clearly evinced doubt in Napoleon’s mind as to 
the Prussian line of retreat. Mr. Eopes, on the other hand, bases an 
indictment on Grouchy’s conduct on the argument that not only 
was the tone of the written order altogether* different from that of 
the verbal oi^der, but that the duty assigned to Grouchy by the former 
WM, wholly different from that specified in the latter. 

He adds that Grouchy constantly and persistently denied having 
reeved .any other than the verbal ord^, that in this denial Grouchy 
liMi that ‘ the mischievous influence of this deliberate couceal- 

orders by 6rouchy caused for nearly thirty years after 
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the battle of Waterloo to be prevalent a whoBy felse notion as to the 
task assigned by Napoleon to the Marshal/ Certainly Grouchy's 
conduct is inesrplicable to anyone holding the belief, as I do, that 
therd is nothing in the written order io account for Grouchj^s denial 
of having received it. It is more inexplicable than Mr. Eopeii appears 
to be aware of. It is true, as Mr. Ropes proves, that Grouchy 
vehemently denied receiving the written order in all his works printed 
from 1818 to 1829. But he had actually acknowledged its receipt 
almost immediately after Waterloo. In his son’s little book, Le 
MarSchal de Grouchy du an l^meJuin, 1815, is printed among 
the Documents Hiatoriquea Inklits a paper styled ‘Allocution du 
MarSchal Grouchy a quelques-iins des ofBciers g^neraux sous les 
ordres, lorsqu’il eut appris les 'desastres de Waterloo.’ From this 
document I make the following extract; ‘ A few hours later the 
Emperor modified his first oi-der, and caused to be written to me by 
the Gi’and Marshal Bertrand the order to betake myself toGembloux, 
and to send reconnaissances towmds Namur. “It is important,” 
continued the order, “ to discover the intentions of the Prussians— 
whether they are separating from the English, or have the design to 
take the chance of a new battle.” ’ It is strange that this acknow¬ 
ledgment should never have been cited against Grouchy; sfranger 
still that in the face of it he should have maintained his denials; yet 
more strange that those denials were never exposed; and most 
strange of all, that finally the ‘ written order’ should have appeared 
for the first time iu a casual article published in 1842, without 
evoking any explanation from Grouchy, or any strictures on his 
persistent mendacity. 

It may be questioned whether the force of 33,000 men entrusted 
to Grouchy was not either too large or too small. The main French 
army, in the possible contingencies before it, could not safely spare so 
large a detachment, as events showed. Grouchy’s command was not 
suflBciently strong to oppose the whole Prussian army ; two corps of 
which could certainly have ‘held’ it, while the other two were free to 
support Wenington. Mr. Ropes thinks it might have been diminished 
by one-half, but then a"^ single Prussian corps could have dealt with 
it. It is difficult* to discern in what respect the 6,000 cavalry 
assigned to Grouchy should have been inadequate to such service as 
could reasonably have been expected of his whole command. 

The British force about Quatre Bras on the morning of the 17th 
amounted to about 45,000 men. Early on that morning Wellington 
was in conversation with the Captain Bowles previously mentioned, 
when an officer giiiloped up and, to quote Captain Bowles, 

whispered to the Duke, who then turned to me and said, * Old Bliicher has had a 
d—d good licking and has gone hack to Wavre. As he has gone back, we must go 
boo. I suppose in England they will say we have been licked—I can’t help that.’ 
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H© withdrew his troops from their positions, aa operation 

whiCth l^ey, with 40,000 men at hUt disposal, did not attempt to 
imtoi^notwithstanding repeated orders from Napoleon to move on 
Quatre Bras. Early in the afternoon Napoleon reached that place, with 
the Guard, 6th Corps, and Milhaud’s Cuirassiers, picked up Ney’s com** 
mand, and mounting his horse led the French army, following up Wei* 
lingtou’s retreat. His energy and activity throughout the march is 
described as intense. Those characteristics he continued to evince 
during the following night and in the morning of the eventful 18th. 
In the dead of night he spent two hours on the picquet li^e, and 
about s©ven he was out again on the foreposts in the mud and rain. 
His aujuety was not as to the issue of a battle with Wellington, but 
lest Wellington should not stand and fight. That apprehension was 
dispelled when, as he rode along hia front about 8 A.M., he saw the 
Anglo-Dutch army taking up its ground. He was aware that at least 
one ‘ pretty strong Prussian column ’—which actually consisted bf the 
two corps beaten at Ligny—had retired on Wavre. But notwithstand¬ 
ing the disquieting vagueness and ineptitude of Grouchy’s letter of 
10 P.M. of the 17tb from Gembloux, and that up to the morning of 
the battle he had sent no suggestions or instructions to that officer, 
he yet trusted implicitly to liim to fend off the Prussians; and it did 
not seem to occur to him that Wellington’s calm expectant attitude 
indicated his assurance of Blucher’s co-operation. 

In one of the c<i\alry charges toward the close of the battle of 
ligny, Bliicher had been overthrown, ridden over, almost taken 
prisoner, and severely bruised ; but the gallant old hussar was almost 
himself again next momingj^ thanks to copious doses of gin and 
rhubarb, for the effluvium of which restorative he apologised to 
Hardinge, as he embraced that wounded officer, in the extremely 
plain expression, ‘ Ich stinke etwas.’ Gneisenau, his Chief of Ptaff, 
rather distrusted Wellington’s good faith, and doubted whether it 
was not the safer policy for the Prussian army to fall back toward 
Li^ge. But Bliicher prevailed over his lieutenants ; and on the even¬ 
ing of tile IVth all four Prussian corps, in a strength of about 90,000 
men, were concentrated about Wavre, some nine miles east of the 
Waterloo position, full of ardour and confident of success. That same 
night Muffling informed Blucher by letter that the Anglo-Dutch aimy 
had occupied the position named, wherein to fight next day; and 
Bliicher’s loyal answer was that Billow’s corps at daybreak should march 
by way of St. Lambert to strike the French right; that Pirch’s would 
follow in support; and that the other two would stand in readiness. 

womunication, which reached Wellington at head-quarters at 
2 18th, has been held to have been the first actually definite 

of Prussian support. But there is a story, which Colonel 
Im 'Carefully investigated, and the testimony to the truth of 
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which is fitroug, to the eflfecfc that dn the evening of the 17th the 
Duke rode over to Wavre to make sure from Blueher*ft <>wn ^uth 
^ that he could rely on Prussian support ne^ day. This stoi^first 
appeared in print in 1835, in l^khart’s History of Napolem^^ in 
some editions of: which, however, it is not to be found. This , may 
result from the circumstance that Lord Ellesmere, writing in the 
Quarterly Beview under the inspiration of Wellington, stated that 
Lockhart was mistaken. The noble reviewer explains that the Duke, 
after a close examination of the field of the next day's battle, Was 
riding to his quarters at Waterloo, when he was overtaken by : the 
intelligence that there had beeil some fighting at Genappe, and that, 
the enemy was pressing the rear of his army. He immediately rode 
back to it and remained on the ground till dark. But if Wellington 
visited Bliicherat all on the evening of the 17th he did so after dark; 
and Lockhart’s statement is strongly and circumstantially corroborated 
in the jbumal of the Eev. Julian Charles Young,^ who writes that when 
he was on a visit in 1833 to the Eight Hon. Henry Pierrepont, that 
gentleman, returning direct from Strathfieldsaye, related a story which 
had just be§n told him by the Duke, illustrative of, the bottom and 
endurance of the famous charger Copenhagen. He had ridden that 
good horse from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. of thft 17th of June, 1815, nor was 
Copenhagen’s work then done for the night. 

I wanted (continued the Duke) to see Bliicher, that I might learn from his own 
lips at what hour it was probable he would be able to join forces with ua the next 
day. Therefore, after a hasty dinner, I ordered Copenhagen to b(? resaddled, and 
told my man to get his own horse and accompany me to Wavre, where t had 
reason to believe old ‘Forwards’ was encamped. Now, Wavro being some 
twelve miles from Waterloo, I was not a little disgusted, on getting there, to find 
that the old fellow’s tent was still two miles farther. However, I saw him, got 
the information I wanted from him, and made the best of my way homewards. 
Bad, however, was the best, for, by Jove, it was so dark that 1 fell into a deepish 
dyke by the roadside; and if it had not been for my orderly’s assistance, I doubt 
if I should ever have got out. Thank God, there was no harm done either to horse 
or man, 

In 1833, Wellington, then in his sixty-fifth year, had suffered 
no impairment of memory, and there is trustworthy testimony 
that the story was repeated by him to the late Mr. Justice 
Coltman in the course of a visit to Strathfieldsaye in 1838. 

It is not proposed to give here any account of the memorable 
battle, the main incidents of which are familiar to all. It was 
of course Wellington’s policy to take up a defensive attitude 
both because of the incapacity of his raw soldiers for manoeuvring, 
and since every minute before Napol^n should begin the offensive was 

^ Hittory (if Napoleon. By J. G, Lockhart. 188B. John Murray, 

* 0 / Charkit Mayne To^ny / witl BsetmeU ftovi hU Son's Journal By 

Julian Charles l’'oU] 3 g, M.A. 18S1. Maotoillan. 
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of to the ^English coimuan^r, as it diminished the length of 
j^pnislunent he would have to, endure sihgle-handed. Farther, he 
numerically weaker than his adversary, while his troops were 
at once of divers nationalities and divers character; his main 
reliance was on his British troops and those of the King’s Grerman 
Legion. Napoleon for his part deliberately delayed to attack when 
celerity of action was all-important to him, disregarding the .obvious 
probability of Prussian assistance to Wellington, and sanguinely 
expecting that Grouchy would either avert that supporter reach him 
in time to neutralise it. Mr. Kopes has written an admirable criti¬ 
cism erf the errors of the French in 'their contest with the Anglo- 
Butch army, for which Ney ^as for the most part responsible, since 
from before 3 r.M. Napoleon was engrossed in preparing his right 
flank for defence against the Prussians, The issue of the great battle 
" aU men know. The badness of the roads retarded the Prussians 
greatly, and, save in Bulow’s corps, there was no "doubt consfderable 
delay in starting; but the proverb that ‘ All’s well that ends well ’ 
might have been coined with special application to the battle of 
» Waterloo. 

It only remains briefly to refer to Mr. Koiies’s elaborate r68U7n6 
of the melancholy adventures of Grouchy, on whom he may be 
regarded as too severe. Sent out too late on a species of roving com¬ 
mission, more was expected from him by Napoleon than could have 
been accomplished by any but a leader of the highest order, whereas 
Grouchy had never given evidence of being more than respectable.. 
He received from his master neither instmetions nor information 
from the time he left the field of Ligny until 4 p.m. of the 18th, nor 
until at Walhain he heard the cannonade of Waterloo had he any 
knowledge of the whereabouts of the French main army. On the 
morning of the 18th he was late in leaving Gembloux, on not the 
most direct route towards Wavre; instead of moving on which, when 
he heard the noise of the battle, he should no doubt have marched 
straight for the I)yle bridges at Ottignies and Moustier, Had he 
done so, spite of all delays, he could have been across the Byle by 
4 P.M. But when Mr. Kopes claims that thus Grouchy would have 
been able to arrest the march toward the battle-field of the two leading 
Prussian corps, one of which was four miles distant from him and 
the other still further away, he is too exacting. Had Grouchy made 
the vain attempt, the two nearer Prussian corps would have taken 
him in flank and headed him off, while Billow and Ziethen pressed 
on to the battle-field. If he had marched straight and swiftly on 
the cannon-thunder of 'Waterl 90 , he might perhaps have been in 
iiavs^'to effect something in the nature of a diversion, although it is 
improbable that he could have materiedly changed the 
^ the day; but instead, acting .on the letter of Napoleon’s 
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instructions desj^icHed to him on tbb motninit battle, he 

moved on Wavxe had ehgagM in a futitie action'mth the Prussian 
3rd Coirps there. A shrewd and enterprising iban would have at 
least seen into the spirit of his orders; Grouchy could not dj) this, 
and he is to be pitied rather than blamed. 

Archfeald FdaBEik. 
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A CONTEMPORARY LETTER ON THE 
BATTLE OF WATERLOO 


The subjoined letter was found a short time ago among some old papers* 
at Hornby Castle. It is evidently a rough copy of one written by Sir 
Felton Hervey to Mr. CniTollof Carrollton, his wife’s grandfather. It 
is not signed or dated, but it is in his handwriting, and is marked 
outside * to Mr. Carroll; ’ it is written on old paper, with the waters 
mark of 1815 upon it. Sir Felton Hervey was aide-de-camp to the 
Dukei of Wellington; he died in 1819, and his widow married in 1828 
the Marquis of Carmarthen, which accounts for the letter being at 
Hornby Castle. 

The treaty refen ed to at the end of the letter has also been found. 
It is written in French, and has the original seals and signatures of 
the Baron de Bignon, le Comte Guilleminot, le Comte de Bondy, le 
Baron Miifling, Colonel F. B. Hervey, and the Marechal Prince 
d’Eckmuhl. It is dated July 3, 1815. 

Fanny G. Leeds. 

« 

My Dear Sir,—Louisa tells me you are anxious to have an account 
of the Battles of Waterloo and Quatre Bras. *I do not know that I 
can give you much more information on the subject than what was 
contained in his Grace’s official dispatch, but I can enter a little mdre 
into d^ail, which perhaps may interest you, and at all events I shall 
feel pleased in complying with your request. 

Daring the month of May, Buonaparte assembled the chief and 
the best part of his disposable army on the Sambre, and between that 
river and the Meuse, apd it was evident that the ground in front of 
the English and Prussian armies would be the scene of operations in 
the first instance, whichever party might first commence offensive 
operations. « 

If the Allies had commenced, the plan was that the different corps 
should advance simultaneously, and each and every one direct upon 
These coq>s were of course to be in communication, and to 
other as occasion might ofifei' in^he best manner in their 
poi/rerJ object of this was that Buonaparte, even in the event of 
. his in any attack uiK)n one or c<h^ of the 
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allied army, would-be prevented from profitii^ t-o any extent by bis 
victory, from the alarm be would be und^r for tbe fate of the capital 
in consequence of the continued advance of the remaining corps upon 
itj^ and his force was not adequate to oppose an eflScient resistance to 
the whole of them, the allied army destined to invade France 
amounting to near 800,000 men, and Buonaparte had not certainly 
above half that number. 

The Allies intended to commence offensive operations early in 
July, but between the 10th and 12th of June the Duke of Wellington 
heard that the French army was assembling on the Sambre and be¬ 
tween that river and the Meuse, and on the 14th certain information 
was received that Buonaparte had joined them in person, and was 
•preparing to advance upon Belgium. In the latter end of the month 
of May the French had destroyed all the roadg leading from Charleroi 
and from that part of the Meuse into their territx)ry, which gave rise 
to the idea that they would never advance in that direction, and that 
it intended as a defensive measure, and I have no doubt but that 
this was the case. 

But be this as it may, on the 15th June Buona|)arte attacked 
the Prussian outposts, and drove them through Charleroi with^some 
loss, and at the same time the advjince of our corps composed of 
Dutch and Belgic troops in front of Frasnes. of which Village they 
obtained and kei)t possession, the Prince of Orange having fallen 
back upon Quatre Bras. 

It was not till the evening of the 15th that the Duke was informed 
of these movements, and still thinking it probable that these attacks 
were only a feint, and that the real intention of the enemy was to 
penetrate by Mens (from which attempt I believe he was only deterred 
by the temporary works thrown up for the defence of that fortress in 
the preceding months, "and which would have checked his progress 
for some days), he merely ordered the different divisions of the army . 
to‘assemble at their several alarm posts, and wait for further orders; 
but it becoming evident from information received during the night 
that Charleroi and Frasnes w'ere the real points of attack, the troops 
in the neighbourhood of Brussels, consisting of the third and'fifth 
British divisions and the Brunswick and Nassau corps, were ordered-^ 
to advance at daybreak in the morning of the^ 16th Jime to Quatre 
Bras to reinforce the Belgian troops ; and the remainder of the army 
(with the exception of a coiqis under Prince Frederick of Orange and 
one brigade of British infantry under Sir C. Colville, who were left 
in the neighbourhood of Halle to defend that road to Brussels) like¬ 
wise reemved ordets to march in the same direction. 

TheM wfts a ball at Brussels, at the Duchess of Richmond’s, that 
night (which I only mention because it was so much talked of), at 
which nupahers of the officers were present, who quitted the ball to 
join their divisions which had. commence^ their march before they 
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arrived at their quarters, and soine of them were killed the next day . 
in the Elame dress they had worn at the hall. 

■fhe Duke left Brussels between six and seven o’clock on the 
morning of the 16th, passed the troops on their march to Quatre 
Bras, and reconnoitred the enemy in front of that place, after which 
we went to Prince Blucher, whom we found also reconnoitring the 
enemy, and it was now evident that we should be attacked in the 
course of the* day, in consequence orders were sent to the remainder 
of the army to advance immediately to Quatre Bras. Before they 
could arrive, however, both the attacks upon Blucher and upon us 
had commenced, and with great vigour; but the resistance which 
we opposed to them was so vigorous that they could make nO im¬ 
pression, though they made repeated and most furious attacks both ’ 
with infantry and cavalry upon our position, which was most impor¬ 
tant from covering the road to Nivelles on the right, by which some 
of our divisions were marching, ancj to Sombreffe on the left, by which 
we communicated with Prince Blucher. Towards six o’clock in^ the 
evening two other divisions of our army and some cavalry arrived 
upon the ground and rendered us perfectly secure from all future 
attempts, and just before dark an officer came from the Prussians to 
inform the Duke that they had retaken Ligny and St. Amand, from 
which they had been driven in the morning, and that everything was 
going on well. Soon after dark we went to Genappe, where head¬ 
quarters were established for the night, and the Duke intended to 
propose to Prince Blucher to attack the enemy conjointly in the 
morning. Not long after we had reached Genappe, some rumours 
reached us that the Prussians had been defeated with considerable 
loss, and were retreating in the greatest disorder and confusion. 

This news, however, was not confirmed during the night. The 
oflScer dispatched by Blucher with the intelligence having been 
wounded and unable to proceed, it was not till the morning' of the 
17th, when Sir Alexander Gordon, one of the Duke’s aides-de-camj), 
who had been sent to communicate with the Prussians, returned, 
having fallen in with the rear-guard, that it was ascertained that 
they had been completely beaten and were retiring upon Wavre, 
where they meant to take up a position. This retreat of the Prussian 
corps rendered a corresponding one on our part necessary, and orders 
were immediately issued for the retreat of our corps, which, however, 
did not commence till ten o’clock, and was so admirably conducted 
that the enemy did not think it prudent to interrupt it, and the 
whole of the infantry marched into the position of Waterloo without 
firing a shot. 

cavalry remained upon the ground till three o’clock in the 
when the Duke observing the enemy’s cavalry gaining our 
flan^ 4afd^ed them also to retire, and after some sharp skirmishing 
in the fi^i^f^owhood of genappe joined the army in the Jjosition. 
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This' evening there was a most tremendous storm of tliunder, 
lightning, and rain between three and four o’clock, which was a most 
serious incodvenience to our troops, having rendered the grotuul 
extremely wet and prevented the men from lighting fires during tlu' 
night, but this was full as injurious to the enemy as to us, who had 
to complete their march, and I should imagine it was not without 
great difficulty that they got up all tlieir artillery, &c. «&o. ' 


On the morning of the 18th at daybreak, considerable movement 
was discovered in tlu' French bivouac, but. it was so foggy that 
nothing could be distinguislied clearly, but towards seven o’clock, 
when it cleared a little, we observed the army forming their columns 
of attack, and about this time the Duke of Wellington came on the 
ground and rode along the position, making such alterations in 


disposition of the troops, and giving such orders as he judged necessary. 
The army was formed : here refer to plan and dispatch. 


Blucher perceived about ten o'clock. 


At ten o’clock first shot fired. 


Description ov the IkiTTjjc 


The army under the Duke was formed as mai'ked in (lie accojii- 
panying plan, and ujion this point I nuisi beg to refm* you t() liis 
Grace’s dispatch, which is the best possible description and authority. 

Jietween ten and eleven o’clock in the morning, the Prussian ad¬ 
vance of cavalry was discovered aliout seven miles on our extreme left 
in the direction of Oliain, and we then hoped that they wonkl come 
into play about one or tw'o o’clock in the day, but in this expectation 
w(^ were disappointed. Whilst, engaged in watciiing the advance ot 
the Pnissijins, about eleven o'clock a signal gun was fired by tlie 
enemy, and they commen<*ed their preparations of attack. 

Tlie first was directed against llougomont, and it wtjs conducted 
by Jerome Buonaparte, but as soon as the columns sliowod themselves 
from under a hill where tliey liad assembled, a battery of 26 ])ieces of 
cannon opened upon them with such effect that they were forced 
again to seek the shelttu' of the valley, and abandoned tli(S attack 
ill tliat direction. 

About half-past twelve o’clock tluy made a desperate attack ui)on 
the centre and left centre of our position, which was met and defended 
in the finest style by the fifth division, under Sir Thomas Picton, w liu 
fell. When the attack had been repulsed by the infantry, a most 
brilliant charge was made by the brigade of cavalry under the com¬ 
mand of, Sir William Ponsonby, in conjunction with the brigade of 
household.troops under I^ord Edward Somerset, w'ho had repulsed tlie 
Cuirassiers who had advanced along the and who were a little 

broken by an abattis wdiich had been made upon it. The result of 
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tbiswas the capture of about three tliousand men and two eagles, and 
after this there was a partial lull; but Buonapirte was. not a man to 
satisfied with this first check, and from two o’clock till dark it was 
nothing but a continued^uccession of attacks much of tlie same nature 
the one with the other, which would be uninterestine: in tlie detail. 

They were chiefly made by the (memy’a cavalry, and w(Te repulsed 
by the infantry formed into squares of battalipns, and latterly, when 
our loss had been very severe, by a lino formcni four deep. In these 
attacks the cavalry were frequently in momentary possession of our 
advanced guns; but.our cavalry moved through the intervals of the 
squares and invariably succet.Hled in driving them buck, and th(‘ 
French infantry were preventcxl from co-operating with their cavalry 
by the well directed fire of our ai’tillery, whicii were only perujitted 
. to fire upon columns, and were* [)ositively forbidden to engage en duel 

with the en(*my\s artillery ; but leaving sojno one to look oubdor th(^ 
advance of columns, the artillerymtai lay on the ground for protection 
till called upon. 

' During the whole of the day the attack upon Hougomont was 
continued, and the French accounts state that 00,000 m<^n were em¬ 
ployed in this operation. This house was defended in the most, 
gallant manner by detachments from the Guards and some of the 
Nassau troops, and never at any time had we 10,000 men (nnployed. 

About five o’clock in the evening, the Prussians, whose march had 
been delayed by the badness of the roads and the impediments which 
they met with in the narrow debouche of St. Lambert, through which 
it was necessary for them to advance, began to draw upon themselves 
the attention of a part of th(‘ (meuiy’s force. 

^ Buonaparte, now seeing a prospect of the unpropitious torjniual iou 
of the battle, determined upon making one more desperate tfrort upon 
our position, with a view, if possible, to carry it before any consider¬ 
able force of the Prussians should come upon the ground. 

He consequently advanced at the head of theVieille Garde, and a 
desperate conflict ensued, which .at length t(»rminated in their oom- 
plet(5 overthrow. 

Lord Wellington, anxumsly w'atching the result of tliis gigantic 
effort, and with his wonted quickness perceiving a certain degree of 
confusion in their rear, which indicated a general retreat, ordered the 
immediate advance of the whole army without any attention to for¬ 
mation, and we continued pressing the enemy till ten o’clock, when, 
falling in with the Prussian columns at a few straggling houses called 
Maisou du Roi, we abandoned the pursuit to them, and the Duke 
returned to Waterloo between eleven and twelve o’clock at night. 

During the battle and pursuit, as you will have seen, above 120 
piece? ;pf cannon, the whole personal baggage of Buona^^arte, and the 
greats part of the matS^iel of the army fell into our hands; in 
short, of history afford lio example of a more complete 
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and decisive victory, inasmucli as our subsequent niarcli to Paris 
was in no way impeded, and with the exception of the taking of 
Peronne and Cambray, which were necessary for the security of our 
coinintinications, not a shot was fired by us during the whole of the 
advance to Paris. The Prussians had a trifling affair in tlie neigli- 
bourliood of Com’piegne in which they took six pieces of cannon, and 
some others at St! Grcrmain and Meudon, which, however, were of no 
material importance, and on the third of July a Convention was made 
for the military occupation of Paris, in which I was charged with full 
power by his Grace the Duke of Wellington, and we took possession 
of the town on the seventh of July. 


G fi 2 
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IV 

THE Cr.ASSICAL TOEMS 

» 

TtiE most superficial reader of Tennyson, if he has any knowledge of 
the classics liimself, must he struck by the scholarship of the poet. 
Browning answered to Macaulay’s definition of a scholar. He could 
read Plato with his feet on the fender. Tennyson, like IMacaulay 
liimself, was a great deal more than that. His honours Cambridge 
were confined to the prize poem, which was English, whicli he after¬ 
wards regretted having written, and which some of his mor^l^ealous 
admirers declare to have been chosen by mistake, I do not know 
that ]\Ir. Swinburne greatly distinguished himself in the schools- 
at Oxford. Yet there are very few Ireland scholars who could have 
written the Greek elegiacs at the beginning 6f Atalanta hi 
Calydon. But although, perhaps because, Tennyson ne\'er read 
hard for a classical examination, he could at any time have passed 
one. He was familiar with the niceties of scholarship, as well as 
with the masterpieces of literature; he was a competent and an 
interested critic of the Greek and Latin verse into which his own- 
poems were rendered; he could even appreciate that elaborate 
‘ Olympian * which was ‘ rolled from out the ghost of Pindar in him ’ 
by Professor Jebb. It is not a peculiarity of Tennyson, but a 
<‘haracteristic of all scholars who are neither pedants nor sciolists, 
that he, and they, appear shallow to the shallow, and deep to the 
profound. What Swift said of books in general is especially true 
of the tslassics in particular. Many’ men treat them as they 
treat lords. They learn their titles, and then boast of their acquaint¬ 
ance. 

Enthusiastic lovers of golf have been heard to justify their 
enthusiasm by alleging that their favourite game can be pldyed from 
mbming till night, from the 1st of January to the Slst of December, 
and from the schoolroom to the grave. The boy who loves Homer 
and Virgit n^kes friend^ for life. <rhey are no fair weather com- 
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panions. They remained vrith Tennyson till his death. They 
remain -with Mr. Gladstone still. They come unbidden to the lij.s 
of the great orator. They moulded and coloui*ed the verse of the 
great poet. ‘ I that loved them since my days began/ he says of the 
‘ Jfantovano.’ Iq his last volume, the aftermath of a glorious harvest, 
he returns to the old subject of Paais and QEnone. The half-century 
^vhich rolled between the first (Enone and the second had not 
diminished the reverent affection of the author for the old names and 
characters, the forms more real than living man, nurslings of im¬ 
mortality. (Juintus Calaber was not a sublime poet. He continued 
Homer neither well nor wisely. He is perhaps better known as 
C^uintus Smyrna3us, and is scarcely worth knowing at all. Tennyson 
first described (Enone deserted by Paris, as Ariadne was deserted by 
Theseus, but with no Dionysus to console her. Everybody knows 
the opening lines. 

Tboro lios a vale in Ida, lovelier 
Thnn all the valleys of Ionian hills. 

The ^wimming vapour slopes atliwart the glen, 

Puts forth an arm, and ereeps from pimi 1o pine, 

And loiters, slowly drawn. On (dther hand 
The lawns and raoadow-edgos, midway down, 

Tlang rich in flowers, and far below' tliein roars 
The long brook falling thro’ the clov’n ravine 
In cataract after cataract to the sea. 

Dehiiul the valley topmost Ciargarus 
Stands up and takes the morning: but in front 
The gorges, opening wide apart, Tev<*al 
Troas and Jlion's columiiVl cit.adel, 

'the crow'n of Troas. 


The Shakespearean ‘takes the morning’ was probably intended 
to suggest the flowers which ‘ take the winds of March with beauty ’ 
in A Winter'’8 Tale, The cataract reappears in the posthumous 
poem, or rather in the dedication of it to tlie Master of Balliol. 

Hear my cataract's 

Downward thunder in hollow and glen. 

It was the judgment of Paris which, according to the legend, dis¬ 
turbed his married life with CEnone. The subject is as familiar to a 
certain class of Greek poets as Susannah and the Elders to a certain 
edass of Italian painters. Its later developments may be^found in 
some epigrams of the Greek Anthology not quoted in the admirable 
selection of Mr. Mackail. Tennyson’s description of Aphrodite is a 
marvel of delicacy and refinement. She is the Uranian, not the 
Pandemic goddess. 

Idalian Aphrodite, beautiful, 

Fresh as the foam, ;iew-bathed in Paphian wells, 

With rosy slender fingers, backward drew 

♦ 
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From licr warm brpwa and bgsom her deep hair 
Ambrosial, golden round her lucid throat 
And shoulders: from the violets her light foot 
Shone rosy-white, and o'er her rounded form. 

Between the shadows of the vine-bunches, 

Floated the glowing sunlights, as she moved. 

M. Tame considers that 'Jennyson could not have been a great 
poet, because he was a respectable man, so unlike Alfred de Musset. 
M. Taine might have been acquainted with an English imitator of 
De Musset, who would have equally disturbed his critical equilibrium. 
Probably the most hackneyed lines in (Enow are two which Tenny¬ 
son altered, not, as venture to think, and as I believe I have the 
authority of Lord Coleridge in thinking, for the better. 

Self-revcrence, sclf-linowledge, self-control, 

These three alone lead men to sovereign power. 

So Pallas is now made to express herself, and one cannot' quite 
say that the anachronism is as glaring as when in Troilus and 
CresBida Hector quotes Aristotle at the siege of Troy. But what 
Pallas used to say was— 

Self-revoronco, solf-knowlfdge, self-control, 

Are the tliree hinges of the gate of life. 

Why Tennyson rejected that noble and simple line one would 
like to know. What he would have said if anybody else had suggested 
the emendation, one may easily conjecture. Yet he did not always' 
neglect the remarks of irresponsible, indolent reviewers. Iphigenia, 
in A Dream of Fair Women, originally described her own fate in the 
following words— 

One drew a sliiirp knife through my tender throat, 

Slowly, and nothing more. 

‘What more did she want?^ asked a flippant and irreverent 
critic. Tennyson felt the difficulty of answering that question. * He 
gave it up, and wrote the present version : 

The bright death quivered at the victim's throat; 

Touched; and I knew no more. 

In Euripides, or what has come' down to us as Euripides, the 
priest is about to perform the operation when a deer is miraculouvsly 
substituted for Iphigenia, who mysteriously disappears and is 
removed by Artemis to Tauri, in the Chersonese, the modem Bala¬ 
clava. But the last hundred lines of the Iphigenia in.Aulia 
undoubtedly spurious. That Tennyson was a student of Euripides 
can proved from his poems. It has been frequently and truly 
iSaid that Euripides was the most human of the Greek dramatists. 
He w^ afeq the most political and the most modem. He was the 
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special favourite of that brightest and manliest of scholars, Charles 
Fox, Macaulay lived to repent, so far at least as Eiiripides was con- 
.cerned, of his paradox that tragedy is corrupted by eloquence, and 
eomedy by wit. It was German pedantry misunderstanding Aristo- 
phanic humour that begot the idea of the inferiority of Euripides. 
■Between Tennyson and Euripides thqre was the tie of restless and 
yet reverent speculation about the significance of life and the destiny 
• of men. Both of them shocked the orthodoxy of their day, such as 
it was. In rebuking Euripides it spoke through the mouth of Aris¬ 
tophanes. In rebuking Tennyson it spoke through the mouth of 
Liddon, 

There lives more faith in honest doubt, 

Believe me, than in half the creeds. 

' • . 

was repugnant to the Canon of St. Paul’s, The gospel according 
to the great comedian was not tolerant of such sentiments as the 
suggestion that life was death, and that what was called death was 
really life. 

TLS 5’ ft ^rju TQvd' 6 KCKkijrai Bav€iu, 

TO be Bv^(tk€iv earl ;—Fragment 8iK), 

In The Corning of Artlinr there is a passage describing the 
King’s services to Caineliard, which seems to me thoroughly Euri- 
pidean both in style and substance. 

Then he dravo 

The Leallien, after, slew the beast, and foiled 

The forest, letting in the sun. 

It was the special mission of Heracles, i^TjfispSxruL yatav, to civilise 
the land, and the record of Arthur’s exjdoits recalls more than one of 
the labours of Heracles. ‘ The letting in of light on this ehokedland ’ 
is Mr. Browning’s very free paraphrase of e^Tjfisp&o-at yalav. 

‘ The Death of Q^uone ’ represents Paris wounded by the poisoned 
arrow of Philoctetes, Marne, crooked, reeling, livid,’ but confident that 
his wife would keep her promise and exercise her power. The scene 
is thoroughly Tennysonian. 

^ (Enone, by thy love, which once w'a« mine, 

Help ! hoal me! I am poison'd to the heart.* 

‘ And i to mine/ she said. ' Adulterer, 

Go back to thine adulteress and die! * 

Homer, curiously enough, makes only a single reference, and that 
a very indirect one, to the judgment of Paris. In the last book of 
the Iliad be describes the jgods as pitying Hector for the indignities 
cast upon him by Achilles, whom Paris afterwards slew, and instigat¬ 
ing Hermes to steal his body away. But Here and Athene joined 
Poseidon in his implacable hostility to the Trojans, because 
^ Alexander,’ that is, Paris, ‘/ejected those goddesses when they 
came to him in the inner court, and preferred her who gratified 
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his passions in so fatal a way.* It is to be observed that these 
divinities displayed their charms in strict seclusion, Paris being the 
^ only male spectator. The fatal gift was, of course, Helen, kXivav^ 
e\^vSpos s\e7rro\i9f as -L^Ischylus calls her, whose face it was that 
‘launched a thousand ships and burned the topless towers of Ilion,* 

' whose form and features made the Trojans exclaim, when they saw 
her on the walls of Troy, 

ov v(iX€(ris Tpway xal ivKvrjfiidas \\x<iious 
rotr/5’ yvvaiKi jroKw ;^poVoy aXyca niKrxfiv, 

That is, perhaps, the finest compliment in all literature, *and 
may be compared with the remarks which, according to Brantome, 
were made upon Margaret ,of .Valois by the Spanish soldiers of Don 
■ Juan. CKnonc is not Homeric. Her marriage is too early for 
the Iliad to take account of it. Her death, like the death 
of Paris himself, is too late. The Gargarus of which Tennyson 
speaks in the earlier of'the two poems is the Virgilian Gargara, a 
neuter plural. 

Ipsa sims mirantur Gargara messes. 

N 

But Tennyson has authority for the singular, whi’ch occurs in the 
Iliad. He is not easily to be caught out in a classical blunder. 

Mr. Churton Collins has treated exhaustively the interesting sub¬ 
ject of Tennyson's indebtedness to former poets, especially the poets 
of Greece and Koine. Bnt Tennyson's utterance was always a voice, 
never an echo. The lovely passage in the Passing of Arthur which 
describes 

(lie is]and-valley of Avilion^ 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 

Nor over -vvind blows loudly, 

was obviously suggested by the prophecy of Proteus to Menelaus in 
the fourth hook of the Odyssey^ thus translated by Abraham Moore 

Thee to the Elysian plains, earth’s farthest end, 

AVhore Rhadainauthus dwells, the gods shall send, * 

Where mortals easiest pass the careless hour. 

No lingering winters there, nor snow, nor shower, ■ 

Hut Ocean, ever to refresh mankind, 

Hreathes the shrill spirit of the Western wind. 

But perhaps Tennyson shines most brightly when he takes a 
few lines from a Greek or Roman author and amplifies them into a 
poem. The Lotos EaterSy with its noble choiic song, sprang, as 
Athene sprang from the head of Zeus, from these four verses in the 
earliest and the greatest among all works of travel and adventure :— 

rSiv d* oerrtr Xcoroto <f>dyoi /icXti^S/a Kopirov 
<ilK€V drrayyciXat ttoXim ^^fXev, ovde V€((rOai* 
dXX’ aaroi) ffovXovro ficr’ dp^pdcri Affiro(^dyoi(riP 
XwTov (pfirrofittfoi ficvipevy voVrov re 
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‘ But whosoever of them ate the honey-sweet fruit of the lotus 
was neither wiUing to bring me word again, nor to depart; nay, their 
desire was to remain there browsing on the lotus with the lotus- 
eaters themselves, forgetful of all return/ * * 

The resources of Ulysses were not exhausted. He did not argue 
with his too susceptible friends. He seized them and put them 
under hatches, and carried them out of the regich of temptation with¬ 
out asking their leave- He left them no more leisure to reflect on 
those old faces of their infancy, 

Heap d over wltli a nioimd of (jrass, 

Two Lundfuls of white clu^t, shut in an um of brass. 


This is surely one of Tennyson’s most magical feats of poetical 
compression. Far more finely and completely than Horace’s piilvis 
et umbra stimus, it expresses the idea of death common to Horace 
and to Homer. That, and the ‘ eyes grown dim with gazing on 
the pilot stars,’ are gems as rich in lustre as they are perfect in 
form. 

Ulysses is the contrast and counterpart of ilie Lotos Eaters, It 
is the glorification of enterprise and adventure. Its motto might be 
that wonderful lino in the Odyssey —■ 


TrXeh' iT7\ r/iVoTra tt'h'Tov in avdpu)TTovs. 


4 

Like (E'iione, or rather the two (Enoites, it is not Homeric. The 
Odyssey leaves Ulysses in Ithaca at rest after so many wanderings, at 
peace after so many wars. We have indeed an intimation of his 
death, inserted, like the death of Captain Shandy, out of its place 
and before its time. It is in the sliape of a prophecy by Teiresias, 
who says that just befoi*e the end Ulysses will meet a man with a 
winnowing-fan on his shoulder, and that then his death will come to 
him ‘ gently, very gently from the sea.’ Teiresias only predicts one 
more event in the career of Ulysses after the slaughter of the suitoi's 
with which the Odyssey concludes. It is the discovery of a people 
who have no ships, are' unacquainted with the sea, and eat no ssdt 
with their food. The familiar words in St. John’s Revelation, 
‘ There shall be no more sea,’ seem to connect the symbol of the 
sea with the idea of separation, as it is so often connected in the 
literature of the ancient world. To Horace, perhaps even more than 
to Homer, it was the oceanus dissociabilis. An epitaph in the old 
churchyard of St. Pancras, now destroyed, which dated, I believe, 
from the seventeenth century, contained the line— 


When death no more divides, as doth the sea. 

f 

Perhaps the last "^survival of this old faitli in the pathlessness of the 
ocean was the late Lord Derby’s offer to eat the first steamer which 
crossed the Atlantic. Jhe prophecy of Teiresias is obscure. But 
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there may he some plausibility in the suggestion that the famous 
traveller who, in the earlier editions of Tennyson’s poein, ‘ had become 
a name for ever roaming with a hungry heart,’ was to end his days as 
far as possible from the disturbing element on which he had passed 
so many of them. It is an odd coincidence that Tennyson in this, 
perhaps the most artistically perfect of all his works, should have 
thus described the time of the new departure from Ithaca:— 

1*110 lights begin to twinkle from the rocks: 

The long day wanes: the slow moon climbs : the deep 

Moans round with many voices. 


P'or the twilight was the time when the Homeric mariner did not sail, 
if he could possibly help it. He started in the morning and always 
endeavoured to find some landing-place for the night. 

That Tennyson was indebted to Dante for the idea of Ulysses is 
sufficiently obvious, Dante shows no sympathy with ‘ the man of 
many shifts,’ as Mr. Lang and Professor Butcher ambiguously describe 
their hero. His restlessness is treated as a crime, and he is licked 
in hell by a wandering flame. When be told Virgil the end of his 
career, and how he was wrecked under a huge ihountain not foreseen 
by Teiresias, Virgil might consistently have disputed the accuracy 
of the narrative. It is not classical. The second journey of Ulysses 
was told as set forth in my learned friend Miss Jane Harrison’s 
Myths of the Odyssey by Eugammon of Cyrene. Eugammon is said 
to have lived in the.sixth century before Christ, and to have borrowed 
from an earlier work by jMusfeus, whose existence, however, like 
William Tell’s, is doubtful, called the Thesprotis, We have nothing 
of Eugammon’s poem excej)t some fragments preserved by the gram¬ 
marian Proclus, who lived about six hundred years later, Thci Thes- 
proiis is mentioned by Pausanias the antiquary, and by Clement the 
theologian. The schoolboy’s desire to ‘ finish the story ’ is as old as 
most other things. Tennyson took a noble advantage of a simple 
and general curiosity. Nobody ever read through the Odyssey without 
feeling sorry when,he came to the end, and wishing that there were at 
least twelve more books. The Odyssey closes with the intervention 
of Athene, the ' patron saint ’ of Ulysses, to save the rebels of Ithaca 
from ejitire extermination at the hands of their insulted chief. But 
the reader feels that there* must be fresh exploits in storeibr 


this gray spirit, yearning in desire * 

To follow knowledge, like a sinking star, 

Beyond the utmost bound of human thought, 

‘ • • • 

, Ah interval of about twenty years elapsed between the publica¬ 
tion, of Ulysses and the publication of Titho'tiusf He must be a 
very aoute and a very self-confident critic who would undertake to 
pronounce im authoritative judgment upoij their respective merits. 
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Tithonm was inspired by the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite, which 

in style and genius it greatly excels. Even Mr. Gladstone, who holds 

manfully by the unity and common origin of. the Iliad and the 

Odyssey, does not, I think, suggest that the Homeric Hymns were 

written by Homer, or by another person of the same name. I’he 

prayer of Eos, vulgarly called Aurora, for Tithonus is a melancholy 

example of ‘ ignorance in asking.’ This beaming and radiant goddess 

became enamoured of Tithonus, and humanly speaking ran away 

with him. By way of a wedding present or portion to her husband 

she prayed Zeus to confer upon him the gift of immortaUty. Zeus 

consented as readily as George the Third when he wa4 asked for an 

Irish peerage. He nodded and said it was all right, and the bride 

departed in the highest possible spirits. It was not the business of 

Zeus to remind her that she had forgotten the prayer against old 

age. She found she had married a Struldbrug—there can be no 

anachronism in the case of goddesses—and she did not like it. 

She took her own measures, and the later lot of Tithonus was not a 

happy one. The best of the Homeric Hymns, the Hymn to Hermes, 

was admirably translated by Shelley. Tennyson took the situation 

as he found it in the Hymn to Aphrodite, and made out of it a 

glorious poem worth all the Homeric Hymns put together. Tlie 

Hymn describes almost prosaically how Tithonus is constantly babbling 

in a weak, tremulous voice, and how the vigour which was once in his 

well-knit limbs has forsalcen them. His wife tells him with unflinch- 

* 

ing frankness that if he had been like that she would not have 
chosen liim to live forever among the immortals, himself as immortal 
as them. Eos would perliaps l)ave improved on Donna Julia, and held 
that it was bettbr to have four husbands of five-and-twenty than one 
of a hundred. It is not a pleasant nor a romantic picture. It con¬ 
trasts very forcibly with the devotion of Penelope and her prayer, 
which I had the privilege of hearing Mr. Gladstone roll out in his , 
organ voice to the Eton boys. 

firjbi Ti x^ipovos dybpbs ivcjypaipoifxi porjua, 

» 

She prays that she may never*cheer the thought of a meaner 
man, but carry her reverence for Ulysses into the gloom of the nether 
world, Tennyson, with his delicacy, his purity, the magic of his 
genius, lifts us into a higher sphere than the Hymn’s with 

Alas I for this gray shadow, once a man, 

So glorious in his beauty, and thy choice, 

Who madest him thy chosen, that he seem'd 
To''his great heart none other than a god. 

I asked thee", ‘ Give me Immortality!' 

Then didst thou grant mine asking with a smile, 

Like wealthy men who care not how they give. 

But thy strong Hours indignant work'd their wills, 

' And beat me down and marr’d and wasted me, 
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And tlio’ they could not end me, left me maim’d, 

To dwell in presence of immortal youth. 

Immortal age beside immortal youth, 

And all I was in.ashes. 

If we want to get above that level, we must go to Homer himself, 
or to Shakespeare. 

The influence of classical poetry may be traced almost everywhere 
in Tennyson, The exquisite quatrain in the Palace of Art — 

Or sweet Europa’s mantle flew unclasp’d 
• From oil* her shoulder backward borne, 

From one hand droop’d a crocus: one hand grasp’d 

The mild bull’s golden horn— 

. • 

is an echo of Jloschus, the author of the famous lines—perhaps the 
finest in later Greek literature—paraphrased by Wordsworth in the 
beautiful after-thouglit to the Sonnets on the Duddon. The paral¬ 
lel between IMoschus and Tennyson is illustrated in Mr. St. John 
Thackeray’s Greek Anthology^ a book with which I would cheerfully 
face a desert island or a contested election. 

After Tithonjf-s comes Lmrctiiis, the third poem in the classical 
triplet or trio so justly celebrated in English poetry. We know', 
if possible, less about the life of Lucretius than we know about 
the life of Shakespeare. The story that his w'ife, Lucilia, gave him 
a philtre which drove him mad, and that in his madness he de¬ 
stroyed himself, has been adopted by Tennyson. But it rests upon - 
no earlier or better authority than St. Jerome’s. The De Rerma 
Natxira, as w'e have it, is unfinished. But it almost certainly re¬ 
mains as the author left it. It certainly contains* no trace of in¬ 
sanity, and is incomparably the finest* philosophical poem in the 
world, though the i)hilosophy often gets in the way of the verse. 

I understand that the great men who write in Mind for an 
audience fit, though few’^, admit Lucretius to have been a real 
philosopher. He was undoubtedly a poet, a patriot, and a man 
w’ho had tasted, like Jacques, the pleasures of life. He seenjs 
to have been haunted and bc^et by those sensuous and ignoble 
l>hantoms from which Sophocles in his old age rejoiced that he had 
escaped. But they did not interfere with the vigour or the minute¬ 
ness of his abstract speculations. Like Cicero and Catullus, and 
most contemporary men of letters, he hated Ctesar. Perhaps they 
detested him none the less cordially because he was as good a judge 
of literature as any of them. ‘The genua irritabile vatum does not 
Jljke a statesman and a man of the world who can turn phrases with 
a ^cpfessional quill-driver. But* whatever may be thought of the story 
which Tennyson has caught up, there cannot be two opinions about 
the intensely Lucretian character of his poem. Only a great poet, 
who waaafea great scholar, could have so thoroughly ^netrated the 
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secret aud so ably expressed the essence of those mighty and mar¬ 
vellous hexameters. The very rugged st^rength and majesty of lines 
compared with which Virgil seems almost tame even to Virgilians 
may be felt in such blank verse, at once bold and splendid, as— 

• A riotous confluence of watercourses", 

Blanching and billowing in a hollow of it, 

* 

or the still more tremendous 

Iluining along the illimitable inane. 

Only a consummate master of blank verse dares to write it in that 
fashion. The dreams of Lucretius are all suggested by passages of 
his own work, especially by the curious and unique analysis of love 
at the end of the fourth book. Lucretius was no Ovid, He abhorred 
licentiousness, at least in its grosser forms. But it besieged him, 
conflicting as it did with the plain living and high thinking taught 
and practised by his much-maligned master, Epicurus, He believed no 
more in an oread than Selden believed in a witch. But he could fancy 

hnw the sun delights 

To glance and shift about her slippery sides, 

And rosy kiu'cs and supple roundedness, 

And budded bosom-peaks. 

Nothing, again, could be more Lucretian in tone and even in 
language than the denial of the sun’s divinity or personality, 

Since ho never sware, 

Except his w'l’iith -were w reak’d on wretched man, 

That ho would only shlrio among the dead 
Hereafter,* lalo^! for never yet on earth 
Could dead flesli cn‘ep, or hits of roasting ox 
Moan round the spit—nor knows he what he sees. 

Or take again these verses on the Epicurean gods 

who haunt 

The lucid Interspace of w'orld and w orld, 

Whero never creeps a cloud or moves a wind, 

Nor ever falls the least white star of snow, 

Nor even^ low'est roll of thunder moans, 

Nor sound of human sorrow mounts to mar 
Their sacred everlasting calm. 

This is an excellent paraphrase of 

Appnret divum numen, sedesque quietic, 

Quas neque concutiunt venti nec nubila nimbis 
Aapergunt, neque nix acri concreta pruimi 
Cana cadens violat, semperque innubilus aether 
Integit, et large diffuso luxmne rident. 

' But perhaps Tennyson’s handling of his subject is most felicitous 
when he comes to deal with the &mous invocation of Venus at the 
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beginning of the De Bemm Naturd. It has been objected that 
this introductory passage, with all its eloquence and grandeur, is 
inconsistent with|^e Epicurean doctrine, not that there are no gods, 
but that they are careless of mankind. In Tennysop Lucretius 
demands of Venus wl^ether she is plaguing him because he sought to 
deprive her of the sacrifices offered her by her votaries, 

Forgetful how jxij rich procemion makes 
Thy glory fly along the Italian field 
In lays that will outlast thy deity. 

Epicurus was neither an atheist nor a polytheist. He was rather 
what is now termed an agnostic. The Venus upon whom Lucretius 
called was not the heroine of the Judgment of Paris, nor the love¬ 
sick temptress of Adonis, but the spirit* of Nature, the generative 
and recuperative principle, the universal mother. Yet there is an 
undertone of reference to the mistress of the God of War, whom he 
exhorts 

To kiss thy Mavors, roll thy tender arms 
Round him, and keep him from the lust of blood 
That makes a steauiing slaughter-house of Rome. 

The two best commentators on Lucretius are Tennyson and 
Munro. 

It is natural to associate the stanzas to Virgil with the lines on 
Catullus, which are headed Prater Ave atque Vale. Yet they are very 
different in scope, in purpose, and in treatment. The history of the 
earlier poem—they were both afterwards included in the same 
volume—is instructive. It might, without much perversion of 
language, be called task work. For it was ‘ written at the request of 
tlie Mantuans for the nineteenth centenary of Virgil’s death.’ Y^t 
in the truest sense it was a labour of love, as those responsible for 
the invitation must have known that it would he. * I that loved thee 
since my day began ’ was no news to any ’ one acquainted -mth 
Virgil and with Tennyson. To call Tennyson an English Theocritus 
i^ to my mind absurd. To call him an English Virgil would be 
misleading mthout a good deal of qualification. But there would be 
truth and point in the remark. Virgil’s life was a comparatively 
short one. He never revised his tale of Troy. He did not wish it 
to be published, even after his death. He was a modest man, as 
Tennyson used emphatically to say. But it would tdx the most 
learned and accomplished of modem humanists to suggest what Virgil 
would have done to the JEneid before publication. There are some 
nnfihiehed lines, and exceedingly deplorable efforts have been inade 
by ^^ous commentators to complete them. These would of course 
hawp.boen., rounded off. For the rest, one must have a nose which 
would the Patavinity of Livy to perceive the roughness of the 
' jEneid as^ c^jj^ed with the Georgies or the EclCffues* , 
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All the chosen Coin of fancy 

Flashing out iVom many a golden phraso 

is as fully applicable to that ‘ ocean-roU of rhythlil’ which ‘ souiicla 
for ever of Imperial Rome,’ as to the 

Chanter of the Pollio, glorying 
In the blissful years again to he, 

Summers of the snakeless meadow, 

Unlaborious earth and oarless sea. 

. The justice and the nicety of Tennyson’s critical faculty are 
shown in his preferring Virgil to Hesiod, but not to Theocritus or to 
Homer. 

Londscape-lovor, lord of hingunge, 

More than he tliat sang the Works and Days. 

Nothing of the same kind is said about the Iliad or the Odyssey, 
or those wonderful idylls which, unlike Tithonus, flourish not in 
immortal age, but in immortal youth. I am sometipies tempted to 
wish that Matthew Arnold bad let Theocritus alone. So many people 
seem to think that Gorge and Praxinoe are Theocritus. They might 
as well believe that Mrs. Quickly and Dol! Tearsheet are Shakspeare, 

I should think the rising generation must be getting rather tired of 
Calverley’s English and Latin puns. His sympathetic rendering into* 
excellent verse of the sweetest pastoral i)oet the world ever saw seems 
to be strangely neglected. Some superficial grumblers condemn Virgil 
because he is imitative, because, in fact, he came after Theocritus and 
Homer. * A man should write his own English,’ said a master of 
style. ^Virgil wrote his own Latin, though he was not ashamed 
of showing that he had read Lucretius, He had the same subtle 
power over bis instrument as Paganini or Joachim. Hut he requires 
no defence. The late Professor Sellar showed, in a brilliant essay, 
that in all ages and in all countries men of every condition, class, 
and creed had found that Virgil expressed their inmost soul better 
than they could express it themselves. No Englishman should bo 
indifferent to a writer who has been quoted by illustrious Englishmen" ' 
in every crisis of modern history,^ by Walpole and Pulteney, by 
Carteret and Chatham, by Fox and Pitt, by Gladstone and' Lowe, by 
the most eminent statesmen in 

the northern island, 

Sunder’d once from all the human race. 

Toto divisoa orbe Britannos. 

One pf the most Tennyspnian passages in Virgil is that perfect 
little picture of childish love first sight which was the special 
favourite, of Vpltaire. * 

' V 

. Seepihus in nostris^rvam te rosclda mala, 

Dux ego Tester eram, vidi cum matre legentein. 
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Alter ab un^eclmo turn me jam acce']^erat annus> ■ 

Jam poteram ab terra fragiles cozitingere ramos : 

Ut vidi! ut peril! ut me malus abatulit error! * 

Virgil copied this sketch from the wooing of Polyphemus ^and 
Galatea in the Eleventh Idyll of Theocritus. But he amplified and 
improved it. Compare The MilWs Daughter. 

For you remember, you bad set, 

That morning on the casement-edge, 

A long green box of mignonette, 

And you were leaning from tho ledge: 

And when I raised ihy eyes, above 
They met with two so full and bright— 

Such eyes—T swear to you, my love, 

That these have never lost their light. 

The nine beautiful verses entitled Frater Ave atque Vale are 
not the only’- tribute which Tennyson paid to Catullus, The hendeca- 
syllables, ‘ 0 ye* chorus of indolent reviewers,’ are of course composed 
not only ‘ in a metre of Catullns ’ but in Catullus's favourite metre. 
The galliambic rhythm of Boadicea is borrowed from one of the most 
magnificent of all Catullus’s poems, the celebrated Aith, which the 
modern world admires and must admire in spite of its theme, I 
believe that if one wishes to be pedantic one calls these lines ‘ Ionics 
a Minore with an anacrusis.' The grief of Catullus for the death of 
his brother w’as deep, simple, and lasting.. He could not keej) it 
to himself. It broke out not only in the funeral hymn from which 
Tennyson took the concluding words for his title, but in other poems 
on other subjects, notably in the dedication to his friend Hqrtalus, 
probably Hortensius, of his translation from the Hair of Berenice by 
Callimachus. He there says that he loved his brother more than 
life, that, in the language of Tennyson, he ‘ loved him and loves him 
for ever.’ He does not go on with Tennyson to declare that ‘ the 
dead are not dead but alive.’ He asserts elsewhere the 'exact con¬ 
trary. But his te semper amabo is emphatic, and scarcely Eoman. 
‘ Tenderest of Roman poets,’ as Tennyson calls him, he was. Strictly 
speaking, perhaj^s, the praise is not high. Horace’s ode on the death 
of Quintilius is not really tender. It is partly the sham stoicism of 
an Epicurean and partly the sham religion of a materialist, or, in his 
own delightful euphemism, ‘ parens deorum cultor et infrequens ’— 
as we might say, one who seldom troubled the *pew-opeilers. 
Catullus is a strange and interesting phenomenon. He was ruined 
by a woman, the Lesbia of his poems, the Clodia of history. He 

* Jlsavr you with iny mother in our gai*d( 5 n when you were a little girl, .picking 
apices with tiie dew on them. I had shown you the way. .1 was just twelve years 
oli ' i'obnl(d already reach the twigs from the ground to break theta. Howl looked 
at you kbit heart stopped ! how 1 caught the tnadnew, and whM a toice it led 
me I* 
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found outlier i^ue^character only when, as Dr? Johnson says of Pope 
and Patty Blunt, it was too late to transfer his confidence or his 
affection. He bewailed his weakness, and implored the assistance of 
Ifeay^n to rescue him from the tyranny of a shameful love in verse 
which is but the more telling for the abrupt uncojithness of its pathos 
and its strength. His hold upon modem sentiment, if sentiment, or 
anything except ^the steamship and the railway/ can be modem, 
is chiefly due to his fraternal piety and to the singular affection with 
which he regarded his home. 

Sweet Catullus’s all but island olive-silvery Sirmio has been cele- 

bnited in immortal strains. Mr. Eobinson Ellis considers that Catul- 

* 

lus underrated Sirmio, which seems odd. He has certainly given it 
undying fame. 

So long as men can treat lie, or eyes can see, 

So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 

Here is the 0 venusta Sivnuo, <iuoted by Tennyson, and the 
justly celebrated passage— 

0 quid soliitis cst heatius enris ? 

Cum mens onus roponit et peregiino 
Lahore fessi venimus nostrum ad Larom, 

Eesideratoque acquiescimus lecto ? 

‘ What is happier than release from care when the mind laj’s aside 
its burden, when, weary with the labour of travel, we come to our own 
hearth, and rest in the bed for which we have longed ? ’ 

Catullus is sometimes called the most original of the Latin poets. 
But he borrowed much from the Greeks, and several of his poems 
arc mere translations. The originals have almost wholly perished, 
except the famous Ode uf Sappho, and there Catullus has risen nobly 
to the sublime height of that passionate outburst. Catullus's powers 
of satire and invective were so great that even Ciesar was afraid of 
them. But some of his shorter pieces are on a level with those 
ffraffiii at Pompeii which are judiciously concealed from the eyes of 
]Mr. Cook’s young friends. 

Tennyson need not fear comparison with the scholarly poets who 
preceded him. Jonson and Milton were very learned men. Dryden 
was a good scholar, and may be thought to have achieved, at least once, 
when he translated the Twenty-ninth Ode of the third book of Horace, 
the feat of surpassing his own author. Samuel Johnson, a real poet at 
his best, knew Juvenal as well as Tennyson knew Lucretius. But 
not one of them, not even rare Ben himself, was more thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of classical antiquity than the author of 
the iMos Eaters* Milton is sometimes the servant rather than the 
master of his learning. He was not unfrequently, if one may say so 
without irreverence, the worsafor Latin. Tennyson was the better for 
everything he read. We all know his invitation to Frederick Maurice, 
A'OL. XXXIII~No. 1&3 H H 
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if only because it desbribes Farringford, where so many able penmen, 
Americans and others, have described the knocker off the door. No 
poem could be more thoroughly Horatito in style, as * the classical 
reader,* to whom Wordsworth appealed, at once perceives, ^While 
nothing can be more genially and characteristically English than the 
tone of these fine stanzas, with their allusions to the National Church, 
the rite of baptism, and the Crimean War, ^ Crarrulous under a roof 
of pine’is ‘almost as alcaic * as one’s tutor used to say when one 
thought one had produced a complete example of that metre. ‘ The 
dust and heat and noise of town ’ is and is not fumum et O'pes stTepi^ 
tumque Romie. Tennyson is always a scholar, and never a pedant. 
In his translations the meaning reappears, but the idiom is changed. 

As ‘landscape-lover’ and ‘lord of language,’ some affinity may 
be discerned between Tennyson and Horace, as well as between 
Tennyson and Virgil. Take, for instance, the description of Tivoli in 
the seventh Ode of the first book;— 

Me nee tarn pati^ns Lacedromon 
Nec tarn Larissie porcussit campus opimse, 

Quam flomus Albunem resoi\antls 
Et pncceps Aiiio ac Tibiirni lueus ot uda 
Mobilibus pomaria rivis.’ 

In this ode, as in the celebrated description of Soracte under its 
mantle of snow, specimens of what maybe called Horace’s vignettes, 
the art is to call up a picture by a single phrase, or even a single 
epithet. Horace had it as well as Virgil, and though Tennyson was 
more indebted to Nature than to either of them, I think he was 

^ I 

indebted to both, to ‘ old popular Horace,’ as well as to the other 
‘ old poet fostered under friendlier skies.’ 

It is a commonplace and a platitude to lament that we have not 
more of Tennyson’s Homeric translation. Only two short fragments 
have ever been given to the world. The first is the comparison of 
the watch-fires kindled by the Greeks with the stars shining in the 
heavens, from the eighth book of the Iliad, It is a test passage. 
The man who could translate that could translate anything, and 
Tennyson probably selected it to show what he could do. The triumph 
was complete. It may be said of these lines, as Tennyson himself said 
of his friend Fitzgerald’s ‘ Omar Khayam,’ that there is ‘ no version 
done in English so divinely well,’ Perhaps the best lines both in 

the Greek and in the English are those which introduce the simile, 

¥ « 

,A8 when in Heaven the stars above the moon 

Look beautiful, when all the winds are laid, .,; 

And every height comes out, and jutting peak 

~~ '■ i I 11.1 .11 I .I M P. . 

>arta nor the rich t’elasgian fields ever struck me like the 
Sibyl, and thd rush' of the Anib, and the giOYc of Tibur's 
oTchardswlth their'rippling streams.’ ' 


. y‘Koither stern S] 

' the 
^oist 

' > ■ ’ 
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And valley, and the Immeasurable Leavens 
Break open to their highest^ and all the stars 
Shine^ and the shepherd gladdens in his heart. 

Tlie effect of the monosyllabic verb in the last line, followed by a 

{)reak, recalls the famous 

* 

Shook, but delayed to strike 

of tlie Paradise Lost. Tennyson firmly believed in blank verse as the 
proper vehicle of Homeric translation. Perliaps the most successful 
of modem translators is Worsley, who adopted the Spenserian stanza. 
In this particular instance he has achieved one effect which deserves 
io be compared, and not unfavourably compared, with Tennyson’s, 
l^he last line in the original describes the horses, who 

^EerraoVer ttc/j’ o^€crcj)iv evOpovov fxifivov 
Vlxt by their cars, waited the golden dawn, 
is Tennyson’s rendering. 

Hard by their chariots stood, w^aitingtho dawn divine, 

which is Worsley’s, sounds more imposing, and seems to close the 
ilescription with greater force. Homer, however, calls the dawn 
neither golden nor divine, but ‘ well-throned,’ which may be likened 
to Shakespeare's ‘ vestal tlironed in the wevst/ meaning first the 
moon, and secondly (iueen Elizabeth, Tennyson’s second attempt, 
Achilles over the Trench, is less interesting. The episode of 
.Vchilles fighting under the immediate protection of ^thene, and 
vanrpiishing the Trojans with the assistance of supernatural fire on 
his head, pertains to the perishable form rather than to the imperish¬ 
able essence of the Homeric epic. The god from the machine does 
not appeal to us as it must have appealed to the audience of the 
Homeric rhapsodist. The knot never seems worthy of the champion. 
Oddly enough there is almost the same simile here also, except that 
the watch-fires are this time the standard, not the subject of com¬ 
parison. Achilles’s private halo is compared with them. 

f 

And sheer-astounded were the charioteers 
To see the dread unweariable fire 
That always o’er the great Peleion’s head 
Bum’d, for the bright-eyed goddess made it bum. 

Homer knew nothing about the supposed invulnerability of Achilles 
who met his fate at the hands of Paris, as Hector told him he would. 
But the Trbjans could not be expected to make provision against the 
influence of miracles upon the common trooper. 

Tennyson, as is well knoTO, detested English hexameters and 
pentameters. He thought them unsuited to the genius of the 

H H 2 
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language. He laughed at them. In the emphatic words of Scrip¬ 
ture, he could not away with them. He liked the metre . no better 
in German. He himself wrote English hendecasyllables, English 
galliambics, and English alcaics in his noble Ode to Milton. He 
must, one would think, have admired—he could not helpadmjring— 
Mr. Swinburne’s Sapphics. But hexameters, especially in rendering 
Homer, were his soul’s abhorrence. 

These lame hexameters, the strong-wing’d music of Homer! 

Xo—but a most burlesque barbarous experiment. 

MTicn was a harsher sound ever heard, ye Muses, in England ? 

AVlicn did n frog coarser croak upon our Helicon ? 

Hexameters no worse than daring Germany gave us, 

JJarbarous experiment, barbarous hexameters ! 

I am not qualified to take up the cudgels for Voss. But Tenny¬ 
son, when he burst out in this ferocious diatribe, can hardly have 
meant to include Dr. Hawtrey’s beautiful translation of Helen's 
speech on the walls of Troy, beginning 

Clearly the rest I behold of the ilark-eyed hous of Achaia. 

Tennyson is, of course, substantially right. The metre is not 
English, and cannot be made so. I fawtrey knew better than to try 
it on a large scale. He carefully chose the scene of his experiment 
and succeeded accordingly. Clough wrote English hexameters and 
sometimes even pentameters, with amazing fluency and cleverness. 
Sometimes, as in his lines on the Pantheon, he managed them with 
dignity and splendour. But as a rule he used them when he meant 
to be slipshod and dropped them when he meant to be serious. 
English pentameters are utterly hopeless. As Tennyson once said, 
' All men detest slops, particularly gruel,’ is a fair specimen of the 
article. But his own published instances may be almost equalled from 
‘ Catullus, whose dead songster never dies.’ Schoolboys and professors 
are accustomed to imitate the smooth mechanical elegiacs of Ovid. 
But these did not begin with that amorous versifier. 

Cornell, et factum me esse piita Hippocratem, 

0 

is not a pretty line, but it is pure Catullus. Take another case. 
Catullus made fun. of a certain Arrius, or, as we might say, ’Arry, for 
his habitual employment of superfluous aitches. He mentions a 
horrible rumour that since Arrius went to Syria, the Ionian Sea had 
become the Hionian, as it was said of the late Baron Channell that 
‘ the Helen became the Ellen in passing through the chops of the 
Channel!.’ 

Jam non lonios esse, sed llionios 

ip .Bwely as bad as 

Barbarous experiment, barbarous hexametersT 
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English hexameters have not always been failures. If Longfellow 
wrote in Evmgdint such a barbarous experiment as 

Children’s children sat on his knee and heard his great watch tick, , 
he also wrote, 

Chanting the Hundredth Psalm, that grand old Puritan anthem, 

which is not unlike the ‘strong-winged music of Homer.’ In 
Charles Kingsley’s Andromeda^ too, there are many Homeric lines. 
But these are the exceptions which would not be cited if they wete 
not exceptions, and thus prove the rule. If we ever have the ideal 
translation of Homer in English verse, it will be in the metre of 
Milton and of Tennyson, not in his own. 

Herp>ert Paul. 
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THE DISLIKE TO DOMESTIC SERVICE 


Two articles have Lately appeared in this Review, advising a certair* 
rearrangement of the present conditions of domestic service. Both 
dealt With the matter almost entirely from the point of view of the 
employing householder. The following brief paper (which was in 
great part written before the appearance of the earlier article) 
approaches the same question from the point of view of the servant. 

That most young women of the working class dislike domestic- 
service is generally admitted; and there is a certain inclination on 
the part of persons who find this dislike inconvenient, to preach 
against it as a sort of dcjmivity. The truth, however, is that these 
young women-t-like other, classes of working people—undeistand 
their own needs and their own discomforts a great deal better than 
these are understood by their middle-class critics. 

The conditions of domestic service are still those of an :earlier 
industrial and social system, and this earlier form does not harmonised 
with the sentiments of to-day. In other emjfioyments, the person 
employed sells a certain number of hours of labour, and, when those 
hours are over, all relation ceases between employed and employer. 
The worker has, in short, a life of her own, absolutely apart from her 
industrial life. The servant has no such life of her own. Her exist¬ 
ence may, perhaps, best be realised by a perusal of those chapters of 
Madame d'Arblay’s Diary in which ai*e recorded her experiences as 
an attendant on Queen Charlotte. In this instance, the waiting- 
maid—for a waiting-maid in truth she was—regarded her position as 
one of distinction, and professed an almost religious regard for 
her mistress. Yet is there any reader of her vivid narrative to whom 
the position does not seem intolerable ? She is at beck and call from 
morning till night: her companions and her immediate stCpeiior'are 
hot of her own choosing, and are not sympathetic. *She is exiled 
finm her family and from her personal friends. Smiles and civility 
are ^ existed from her, whatever her mood or state of health, and 
.^hi&tevenLhe conduct towards her of the persons with trttom she is 
^to contact, even when one of these is a son of thfe house¬ 
hold ip a ^te of intoxication. ^^ 

servant, ip shprt, still lives under a; system of total 
personal Now, a feeling has gradufdly gnytufti up that total 
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personal subservience is intolerable and degrading; and it is this feeling 
which causes domestic service to be held in low social esteem by 
women who are often harder worked and less materially prosperous 
than most servants. The servant is despised, not because she cooks, 
or scrubs, or nurses a baby, still less because she has to yield obedience 
to orders—every factory»worker has to do that in working hours— 
but because she consents to put herself permanently at some other 
person’s beck and call. 

One consequence of this position is that the servant is practically 
removed from her own circle and placed in another. I am afraid 
that a good many of the weU-to-c^o are apt, in the ignorance of their 
Pharisaism, to regard such transplantation as an unmitigated advan¬ 
tage to the working man’s daughter. Yet it is surely obvious that, 
whatever may be a young girl’s social station, there are dangers in 
withdrawing her from the family influences in which she has grown 
up, and from free intercourse with her social equals. These dangers 
are increased if her education has left her comparatively unable to keep 
uj) an intimate correspondence by letter, or to fill up her solitude 
by any study. Yet more are these dangers intensified if young 
women thus withdrawn from their natural surroundings are at the 
same time required to obey a fixed and conventional code of 
manners. A servant on duty behaves according to rules of strict 
etiquette—that is to say, she exercises a i)rolonged self-restraint. 
Older people—especially older people of a dilTerent social grade—are 
apt to consider such self-restraint very salutary, and to desire that 
she should remain perpetually within that barrier of etiquette. 
Nature, howeVer, is of a different mind, and has made young people 
of all grades averse to a life thus regulated; she has given them an 
eager hunger for equal companionship, for change, and especially 
for /reedom. If the longing for these things does not find gratifica¬ 
tion in safe and permitted ways, it is likely to make for itself ways 
that BBre dangerous and prohibited. This isolation, in which many 
servants live, remote from the restraining public opinion of their 
relations and their own social class, removes more than one safeguard, 
and leaves them exposed to dangers little realised by benevolent 
persons who, judging other households by their own, regard domestic 
service as the safest of, all callings. Unfortunately, there are too 
many households in which an unprotected girl is liable to tempta¬ 
tions and insults from which she would be safe in most factories and 
workshops,. J do not wish to dwell, upon this aspect of the question. 
It has.been brought before me by instances in the experience of more 
than one, young woman personally known to me, and it is unquestion¬ 
able that the very large majority of girls , who pass into Homes and 
Befuges have been servants. Allowance must of course be made for 
the fact that any known lap^e from good character is a more serious 
obstacle to employment in the case of,a servant than in that, for 
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instance, of a factory worker; but gven liberal deduotign 

serans to lea^e the proportion excessfVe. Ifo ^..domestic service is by 
no "means invariably a safe hajvep. ’ajod to send a'^fl into a household 
of unknown character^ is. ..not* altogether th^-|i|iilanthropic action 
which many well-meaning persons suppose. 

I must confess that, if I were a mother of girls who had to choose 
between factory work and^er\1ce, I should give my voice unhesitatingly 


for the factory. The work would be probably harder, the material 
comforts less, and the manners rougher, but the girls would be working 
.among their own class and living in their own home; and their 
health, their happiness’, their companionships, would be under their 
mother’s eye. Nor can I think that an unwillingness on the part of 
girls to cut themselves off from all the natural ties of kindred and 
surroundings, to dwell among strangers in an unknown house, and to 
merge their lives completely in that of an alien household, is by any 
means a sign of perverse folly. 

The unwillingness, being thus natural, reasonable, and well-founded, 
is likely to be removed only by the removal of the special conditions 
which differentiate service from other employments. That is to say, 
servants must cease to be domiciled under their employer’s roof, and 
must, instead, come to work for a specified number of hours, as dress¬ 
makers and charwomen already do. I venture to say that under 
these conditions domestic service would speedily become a popular 
department of labour. It is interesting to obser^'e that the writers 
of both the articles dealing with service are advocating this same 
change in the interests of the employer of servants. 

Of course, this change of system would require certain other 
alterations. It would, for instance, be quite necessary that an im¬ 
proved variety of registry-office should be established, which would 
undertake to supply competent and honest servants, each properly 
trained in her special branch. Already there are hundreds of small 
households to which such a registry would be most useful. Th4re is, 
I am convinced, a profitable career awaiting the capable woman who 
shall be the first to organise a brigade of really good outdoor servants. 


Clementixa Black. 
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/EWISH WIT AND HUMOURS 


Eexax, the great scholar whose loss the world of culture and learn¬ 
ing still deplores, makes a somewhat startling remark in his ‘Histoire 
des Langues Semitiques’ (i. 9, 11). He observes : ‘Les peuples 
semitiqnes manquent presque completeiqeiit de curiosite et de la 
faculte de rire/ And, strange to say, Carlyle inak(‘s a somewhat 
similar observation, for he denies to the Jewish race the posses¬ 
sion of humour. i\Ir. Fronde (Cavlyya Life in London, ii. 480) 
quotes a conversation, in the course of which Carlyle remarks that 
the Jews have shown no trace of humour at any period of their 
history. 

Now there is an ancient, Talmudic adage to this effect: ‘If one 
person tells thee that thou hast asses’ ears, do not mind it; but if 
two persons make this assertion, at once place a pack-saddle upon 
thy back.’ It might, indeed, be imagined that, if two such eminent 
authorities agree in denying to the Hebrew race the faculty of 
laughter and the power of ev oking laughter, there must be some basis 
for the imputation. But I think that I shall ha\ e no difficulty in 
proving that this charge is unfounded. It is quite true that several 
of the nations of antiquity were singulaily lacking in their perception 
of the ludicrous. The facetious element was not very strong in the 
Egyptians? no laughter lurks in the wondering eyes and broad calm 
lips of their statues. Nor can the Assyrians have had any genius for 
the comic : the large round eyes, the nose prominent and curved, the 
frames thick set and strong, mark them out as belonging to' a type 
which is not witty, but essentially fierce and warlike. 

With the Hebrews, however, it was otherwise. They, at a com¬ 
paratively early stage in their history, attained that ripe and strong 
mental development which the elaboration of wit and the compre¬ 
hension of humour demand. And there is one leading trait in the 
annals of the Hebrew race which engendered ahd stimulated to the 
highest degree their vis comica —the faculty of saying witty and 
humorous things. Goethe, in his Torquato Tasso, exclaims with 
admirable truth and force:— 

♦ 

* A Lecture delivered at tUb London Institutlijn, January 5,1893. 
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Wir Menscbeu werden wunderbar gepruft; 

Wir kdnnten’s nicht ertragen, l^att* una nicht 
Ben hplSen Leichtsinn die Natur Terlieh’n. 

Ay, the poor Jew has been, and still is to this very day, terribly 
tried. Crushed as he has been to the dust by the iron hand of 
bigotry, cowed by* the soul-chilling venom of contempt and the 
oppression,that ‘ maketh a wise man mad,’ he could not have survived, 
had not benign nature mercifully endowed him with extraordinary 
elasticity, with a wonderful power of resilience which enabled him to 
elude effectually all the attempts made at every age, and in eveiy 
clime, to lay him low. 

But the genesis of his humour lias also affected its nature, and 
imbued it with its peculiar characteristics. The mirth of the Hebrew 
does not come to him spontaneously. It is not the result of an 
over-abundance of animal spirits. It is not an outcome of the mere 
exuberance of being. I w^ukl rather liken it to the weapon with 
which a beneficent ]\Iaker has provided His feeble creatures, whereby 
they have been enabled to survive in the fierce struggle for existence. 
He that is unjustly reviled and ignominiously trodden under foot, finds 
relief either in a flood of tears or in a burst of irony. Hence it is 
that there is an uudercmrent of sadness even in the mirth of the 
Hebrew. Hence, if I may use a musical metaphor, even tlie scherzo 
of his song moves in the minor key. 

We meet in Hebrew literatuie, and in the writings of tliose who 
were directly or indirectly nurtured in its sjiirit, with Immom', the 
sympathetic representation of incongiuous elements in Imman nature 
and life. We encounter wit which seizes on the unexpected, and 
places it before us in an attractive liglit. We meet with humour, 
diffuse, and flowing along, without any other law save its own fantastic 
will. We discover wit, brief and sudden, and shaiply defined as a 
crystal. We detect wit and humour overlapping and blending with 
each other—pleasant fancies, quips and cranks, hons mota^ io whicli 
utterance was given, perchance, amid the saddest and the most 
depressing environments. 

I shall, of course, experience considerable and, in some instances, an 
insurmountable difiBculty in conveying these sallies of wit to a general 
audience. Many of the witticisms, being couched in Hebrew, in 
German, or in that strange degeneration and uncouth blend gf the 
two languages called Yiddish^ altogether lose their pungency and 
flavour when translated into the vernacular. Some of these humorous 
* 'UtteTonces presuppose a very accurate knowledge of the Bible-^ay^ 
evmi of the labyrinthine intricacies of the Talmudr^m order to be fully 
abss'^cl^tec}. And when once you attempt to explain and tq inte5?j)ret, 

S he sparkle and effervescence of the witticism are irretrievably lost, 
safvour .thereof is like unto that of a bottle, of cliampagne 
W ygstemight* ' ^ 


4 
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Some of the most devout and attentive’readers of the Hebrew 
Scriptures may, perhaps, have failed to oT3serv%that even these pages 
contain illustrations of humour in its caustic fonn. Aud yet the 
scene on Mount Carmel, with all its sublime accessories, is not 
devoid' of M element of grim jocularity. ■ 

The felse prophets of Baal have leapt upon the altar, and cried to 
their idol from morning unto even, ^ 0 Baal, hear us! ’ Then Elijah 
steps forth, and mockingly exclaims, ‘ Cry ye louder, for he is a god ; 
he is perhaps talking or walking, or he is on a journey, or peradventure 
he sleepeth and must he awaked.’ We have here the main elernipntS;. 

of the ludicrous—the degradation of something usually associated 
with i^ower and dignity. We may, perhaps, compare this episode to a 
liumorous stroke of Moliere, who, in one of his plays, introduces tlie 
messenger of the gods sitting tired on a cloUd, and complaining of 
number of Jupiter’s errands. The Goddess of Night expresses suiprise 
tliat a god should be weary, whereupon Mercury indignantly n^plic^s, 

‘ Are then tlie gods made of iron ? ’ 

Again, what can be more instinct with gcmuine humour than 


Isaiah’s description of the manufacture of an idol ?- 


Tie lieweth down a tree; li6 burnoth port thereof in n fire; with pait thereof 
he eateth flesh ; ho roastetli meat and is satisfied : yea, he w'armetli Iiimself, ujkI 
salLli, Aha, I am warm, I Iiave seen the lire. And the residue thereof lie mak(*th 
a god, even his graven image : ho fallctli down unto it, and worshippeth it, and 
prayelh unto it, and saith, Deliver mo ; for thou art a god. 


Another signal instancft of rich humour is that aflfordod bv llie 

<1 V 

ineidtnit related in the B{)ok of Estlior wherein King Ahasuerus asks, 
‘ Wliat shall be d<mo unto tlie man whom the king deligliteth to 
honour?’ and when Human thinks in his heart, ‘To whom would 
the kins delio*ht to do honour move than to me ? ’ And it comes to 
jiass, that all those marks of royal favour are to bo bt'stowed upon 
none othe|* than his arch-cntmiy Mordeeai. The Midrash —as the 
Rabbinical commentary, or rather paraphrase of the Biblical narrative, 
is termed—enibellisln'S the talc witli several dramatic touches. It 
relates that when Hainan desires to clothe tlu^ royal favourite with 
thl^ imperial purjJe, Moidecai objects, and says, ‘ This is unseemly. 1 
am not worthy to have the royal mantle upon my shoulders until I 
have duly puriOed.’ Hainan has no alternative but to prepare 
a bath for his foe. When Mordeeai has been arrayed in-the kingly 
robes; Haman is about to set the diadem upon his head, but Mordetai 
protests, * Surely I am not worthy to bear the royal crown ere my 
lock6 have been dressed in seemly fashion.’ And his Excellency the 
Grand Virier has to operate as a barber and hairdresser. * Now get 
thee on horseback,’ says Haman. ‘ Alack,’ wails Mordeeai, ‘ I am too 
aged and infirm to mount this high steed unaided/ And Haman 
perforce submits to the lAst 'humiliation: he has to bow his in-oiid 
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neck whilst his bated rival steps on his hack and mounts the horse 
’ in comfort. 

. . Let* me quote one other illustration from the same book—the 
Midrash on Esther. * . ' 

The preacher was citing the text, * And Haman thought scorn to 
lay hands on Mordecai alone. He sought to destroy all the Jews 
throughout the kingdom of Ahasuerus.' We may picture to our* 
«elvea the speaker’s lips curling with ineflFable contempt as he 
proceeds to relate the following fable ; 

A swallow once built her nest on the shores of the sea. It happened that the 
day was boisterous, and the waves were lashed into fury by the tempest, so that 
they burst upon the land and destroyed the little nest. The swallow was wroth, 
and said, ^ Wait, ocean,'until I punish thee for thy arrogance, I will turn the 
sea into dry land, and the land into a fountain of waters.’ And he took sonio 
drops of water into his beak and poured them upon the sand. And again he flew 
to and fro, and picked up some grains of sand and threw them into the sea, 
imaginuig, with conscious pride, that his purpose hud now been fully accom¬ 
plished. His mate looks on in wonderment, and, wiser than her consort, she asks, 
* Thinkest thou thus to destroy the work of the Almighty Creator ? ’ 


V 

’ The fable reminds us of Sydney Smith’s simile about Mrs. Partington 
trying to keep back the waves of the Atlantic with her mop and pail. 

• * She was excellent at a slop or puddle, but should never have meddled 
with a tempest,’ With what native force would the jmrable impress 
itself upon the minds of its hearers, as setting forth the impotence of 
the Hamans of every age to frustrate the purpose of the Almighty in 
the preservation of His people! 

You mil recognise it as being in full accord with what I have 
observed on the subject that the ancient Hebrews, even on the most 
sorrowful day in their calendar—the fast which commemorates the 
destruction of their two temples—did not abandon themselves wholly 
to sorrow and wailing. In the Midrashic commentary on the Book 
of Lamentations we meet with dainty .little strokes of mother-wit 
which resemble the smiles of a tear-bedewed face. Jeremiah laments 
the foil of the city ‘ that was full of people, great among the nations, 
a queen among the provinces.’ ‘Not in material power,’ comments 
the preacher, ‘ but in vigour of mind and force of intellect; ’ and he 
proceeds to recount illustrations of the mode in which the Hebrew 
excelled in native wit even the far-famed Athenian, He relates 


the story, that an indweller of the Hellenic capital, walking one day 
. «Iong the streets of Jerusalem, found a broken mortar. Wishing 
exhibit his cleverness, he enters a tailor’s shop and, addrtesing 


to the owner, he says, * Master, be so good as to put a patch 
tJiis in^rtar.’ ‘I will gladly do so,’ responds the Hebrew, 
oblige me by weaving a few threads of this joaaterial/ 
the same time a handful of sand. < ' 

children are reputed to hAye r^dy 
i»tbh^ of Athens* ‘ Fetch tne some cheese and 
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eggs/ said an Athenian to a little boy. The boy did as lie was 
bidden. ‘ Now, my child/ said the stranger, ‘ tell me which of these 
cheeses W'as made from the milk of white goats, and which from the 
milk of black goats/ ‘ Thon art older and more experienced'than 1/ 
replied the shrewd little Hebrew; ‘ tell me first, which Of these eggs 
came from a white, and which from a black hen/ The preacher 
further relates that Eabbi Joshua was once on a journey, when he 
noticed a short cut across the fields. A child, passing along, said to 

him, ‘ Do not walk across the fields, you will be trespavssing/ ‘ But/ 
said Rabbi Joshua, ' is not this a public footpath ? ’ ^ Ay,' rejoined 

the child, ‘trodden out by trespassers such as you would be/ The 
sage pursued his way. As he entered the town, he noticed a 
little maid who was carrying a basket which was carefully covered. 

‘ Tell me, my good child,’ said the Rabbin, ‘ what have you in that 
basket ? ’ The child answered, ‘ If my mother had wished that 
(neryone should know the contents of that basket slie would not 
have covered it/ Is there not a deep truth hidden beneath these 
simple words? The human mind must not seek to o’erstep the 
limits which have been set unto it. We would all fain know what 
the future has in store for us; but the veil whicli hides* coming 
events from us has b(‘en woven by the Hand of Mercy. If the Lord 
hail willed that w'e should liave foreknowledge of the futui'c, He 
would not have concealed it from us. There follows a goodly string 
of similar illustrations, which are invested with special interest owing 
to the fact that they have been incorporated in the Arabian NighU^ 
transferred thence into the Italian collection of tales entitled Cento 
Xovelle Anliche, and have thus become part and parcel of European 
lit<Tature. 

Whilst engaged in quot ing from the Hidrashf I may he permitted 
to cite a brief apologue from ihe same source which will, I think, 
vindicate the masters of the Talmud from the charge so often brought 
against them that tliey reduced woman to the same subordinate 
iwsition which is assigned to her by Oriental nations generally. In 
one of the many and varied comments on the creation of woman 
contained in that'work, the Emperor Hadrian is introduced as con¬ 
versing with Rabbi Gamalitd on sevei'al ndigious questions. With 
the abject of casting ridicule upon the Bible, Hadrian exclaims, 
‘Why,, your God is represented therein as a thief! He surprised 
Adam in his sleej), and robbed him of one of his ribs.’ The Rabbi’s 
daughter, who is present, craves permission to reply to the Emperor. 
This is granted her*, ‘ But first let me implore thy imperial protec¬ 
tion, .puissant sire! ’ she exclaims. ‘ A grave outrage has been 
perpetrated upon our house/ ‘ Who has dared to inflict any harm on 
the abode of my friend?’ asks the sovereign. ‘Under cover of 
night an audacious thief broke* into om* house, took a silver flagon 
fyom Qur chest of plate, and -left-^n golden one in its stead/ ‘ What 
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a welcome thief! ^ cries Hadrian; ‘ would tliat such robbers might visit 
my palace every day!' ‘ And was not the Creator even such a thief 

as this/ archly rejoins the blushing damsel~* who deprived Adam of 
a rib, and in lieu thereof gave him a loving, lovely bri(fe ?^ 

From the teachers of the Talmiid we pass to soJne of the preachers 
of later days. For these Marjgidlm, as they were termed, were 
the sihritual descendants of the ancient Homilists, even as these 
had regarded themselves with all humility and deference as the 
representatives of the olden prophets. Now, these later preachers 
were of opinion that they were by no means guilty of irreverence or 
indecorum if they succeeded in raising a smile or even eliciting a 
laugh in the coursi' of their sermons. They did not see any reason 
why a preacher who is in earnest, eager to convince his hearers, 
determined to secure their interest and rivet their attention, should 
not appeal to all their faculties, not excluding tlieir sense of humour. 
One of the most famdus of these wandering preachers, whom .we may 
dub the Jewish Abraham a Santa Clara, was liabbi Jacob, the Maggid 
of Duhno, a small town in Poland, who flourished at the close of the 
last century. The Maahalim, or parables, which he. was fond of intro¬ 
ducing Into his pulpit addresses, have become household words in 
Jewry. 

A small circle in Berlin, the members of which were noted for the 
advanced and almost radical views they entertained on the subject of 
religious conformity, once invited him to deliver a rousing homily to 
tliem. He took up his parable and said : 


An inspector of mines was instructed by lus government to examine the con¬ 
dition of bis labourers at some distant smelting works, "When he arrived he was 
painfully surprised at seeing the wan and pallid faces of the workmen. On inquiry, 
he learns from the foreman that they suffered greatly from the eft'ects of theia* 
Ijeiug obliged to fan the fire in the furnace by constantly blowing into it "witli 
their mouths. This effort had, naturally, greatly w'eakened their lungs. ‘Good 
heavens!^ exclaims the inspector, ‘have you then never heard of an instrument, 
the bellows, for blowing air into a furnace ? * ‘ No, we have never heard of such 
a machine,’ rejoins the foreman. ‘VN'ell, I will at once direct that efficient 
bellows bo sent out to you.’ liis order is executed. After a few weeks he 
returns to the works, and expects to find a great improvement in* the looks of 
tlie poor operatives. To his great surprise and concern, he finds them looking 
even worse* than before. ‘Have the bellows not arrived P* he asks, * Ob, yes,’ 
is the reply; ‘and we have implicitly obeyed your instructions; bnt however 
energetically we may u§e them, the furnace will no longer work.’ The inspector 
hastens to the furnace; be finds the fuel in its place, but all is CQ^, and dark, 
'End black. ‘"Why, you dotards,’he cries,‘you have omitted to kindle the fire I 
/©f yrhat possible use can the bellows be, if there be no fire to be fanned into a 
Ah, my brethren [continued the preacher], the settnon is the bellows 
whi^ hope to be effective, and to stir into enthusiasm the fifth whi<^ glows 
hum heart; but if there be not a spark of religion within :you, 
Tixiosi forcible plea avail ? 

exsfreised a more powerful 
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On another occasion he was addressing a congregation of poor 
working men and women. 

I hear4 tbo other day [he suld] of a pedlar who was trudging along the dusty 
higlnvay with a hoary pack slung across his back, A carriage passes along, and 
the driver good-naturedly invit es him to mount the seat heside hfm. The weary 
wayfarer gratefully accepts tlio offer. The driver notices, to his amazement, that 
the pedlar is still bent beneath tho weight of his burden. *My good man, why 
do you not put clown your load wlilh* you Ccon P * ' Ah, my friend, it is ao kind of 

youtooffermea seat in your enrringe; itwouldnotbo right if I added the weight of 
luy pack.' And do you not act like this foolish pedlar, my hrotlireii, you who carry 
your cares and frets about with you until they liow you to the ground, refusing to 
trust in your God, who has made and who bears you. Ctist thy burd*'n upon the 
Lord, and Ho will sustain theo. 

Some of these preachers -were very apt in the replies they gave 
to the sceptics of their day. One of this fraternity was asked, ‘ Why 
need we pray ? Is tho Deity not omniscient ? Does He not know 
our every thought and desire? Why must we labour painfully to 
give utterance to our wants ? ’ Thereupon the pastor shrewdly replied, 
‘ Why has the watchman been appointed to proclaim each hour in 
the dead of night? Do the citizens need this information, seeing 
that they are gnugly abed, and have no appointments to keep ? It is 
done as a guarantee to us, so that we may be sure that the watchman 
is at his post, and has not fallen asleep. Even thus the Lord desires 
our prayers, not for Himself but for our sakes, so that we may prove 
that'in the world’s stress and strain we have not forgotten Him.’ 

It is, indeed, interesting to note how clever some of lihese old- 
world Rabbins were at repartee, hookworms and recluses though they 
were. Ezekiel Landau received his call to Prague while he was still 
in early manhood. His appointment evoked some jealousy on the 
part of older aspirants, who had deetned themselves better fitted for 
the high appointment. When he took his seat for the first time, at 
a gathering of the notables, on a raised dais, one of these disappointed 
rivals observed ironically, ‘ Rabbi, it seems to me that thy chair is 
somewhat too high for thee.’ Landau, turning to him, answered 
with a good-natured smile, ‘ Friend, thou art mistaken: thy table is 
too low for me.’ 

We have been accustomed to think of the elder Mendelsgohn as a 
subtle metaphysician, perpetually immersed in abstruse philosophic 
studies, and exclusively engaged in arousing his fellow-reUgionists 
front'thfeir mental apathy, and in exterminating the brutal prejudices 
that ho4 so long prevailed against them. But he also took a keen 
pleasure .hj soci^ intercourse, and delighted in amiable sallies of wit. 
The* story of his courtship is not without its romantic touches. He 
loved a-fair blue-eyed maiden, but he was ill-favoured and crook- 
backed—an infirmity that had been increased by bending over the 
ledger .by *day" and poring over the writings of philosophers by night. 
Tbe first impulse of the maiden was to reject his suiL Shy and 
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reserved though lie was, he one day took courage and engaged in con- 
ver^tion with her. ‘ Do you believe what our sages of old have taught, 
that marriages are made in heaven ? ’ ‘ Assuredly,’ replied the pious 

maiden. ‘ I have heard,’ Moses Mendelssohn continued, ‘ that in my 
case something weird and strange came to pass. You know what 
our ancient masters further teach on this head. At our birth the 
proclamation goes forth, this man-child shall be united in marriage 
with such and such a maiden. It was told unto me tliat, when I was 
liorn, the name of my future wife was duly proclaimed. And the 
fiat went forth that she would be afflicted with an unsightly hump. 
Then my soul wailed forth, ' A damsel that is deformed is apt to 
grow sout and ill-tempered. A damsel must be fair, so that she may ‘ 
lie. amiable. Beneficent Creator, lay the hump upon me, and suffer 
this liabe to grow up in beauty, charming all her beholders.’ When 
the maiden had heard these words, her eyes beamed with love and 
admiration. And not many days elapsed ere she became the affianced 
bride of the happy philosopher. 

It is said that Mendelssohn was very fond of sweet things. When 
eating sugar he lamented that he could not eat it sugared. A com¬ 
panion good-naturedly taunted him with this weakness, saying, 

‘ Only fools like sweets.’ ‘ Ah, friend,’ rejoined he, ‘ wise men Imve 
said this, so that they might keep all the sweets to themselves,’ He 
could at times be very severe. One day a young military gentleman 
mdely accosted him, and asked stieeringly, * What is your stock-in- 
trade?’ That which you seem to be sadly lacking in, sir—brains ! ’ 
Some illustrations should now be given of the leading Hebrew 
poets and satirists—of Jeliudah Hallevi, the sweetest post-biblical 
singer of Israel; of Alcharisi, the author of the Tachkemoni^ touching 
whom Professor Chouery, the late editor of The TimeSj wrote with 
such keen insight in his introduction to his edition of Uhq Machheroth 
Ithiel ; of Immanuel of Rome, the friend of Dante, whom Dean IMil- 
rnan has too severely stigmatised as the Jewrsh Aretino, for, compared 
with that Italian profligate, his muse may be described as well-nigh 
saintly. But I am confronted with the difficulty that it is impossible 
to reproduce their subtle and ingenious combinations in a modem 
language. We must content ourselves with two examples. 

A Middle Inj Jehudak IlalkoL 

If lius an and still is blind: 

A boon to man and womankind: 

It gives us raiment far and wide, 

And yet it naked does abide. 

^ s IifUnanuel, in one of the chapters of his Mockberotht ridicules a 
ceartaili cl^s of commentators on account of their far-fetefaed inter- 

thjit worthy folk ‘who write on books as *mfen with 
dimnoru^'^4^ on i^lass, obscuring light with sci^phes.^ A disciple 
asks bis‘ the book of Esther it is written, “ And the Law 
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was given in Shushan.” How can this be? Was the Law not 
revealed on Mount Sinai ? ’ ‘ Thou art mistaken, my son,’ replies the 
shallow-brained teacher; ‘Shushan does not here signify a town, 
but the lily. Knowest thou not that the Law was given in the joyous 
month when the lilies bloom ? ’ 

Our difficulties in the way of translation are lessened as we reach 
more recent times, when Jewish authors commenced to write in the 
vernacular. In Heine and Borne we probably reach the highest and 
most perfect evolutions of Hebrew wit and humour. It is true that 
these two gifted writers outwardly renounced Judaism, but, as the 
historian Graetz subtly puts it, only like combatants who, by 
assuming the colours of their enemy’s uniform, could kll the more 
easily strike and successfully vanquish him. The rich and varied 
blossoms of their fruitful minds sprang from Jewish soil, and were 
only ripened by the sun of European culture. Their love of truth, 
their devotion to freedom, but especially their wit, were Jewish. The 
bursts of light with which they illumined Germany, now in all the 
varied hues of the rainbow, and again in lurid flashes, were all charged 
with the electricity of their Judaic origin and training, Heine was, 
beyond question, the more gifted of the two. No echo, but a real 
voice. A surpassing lyric poet, a' master of prose, on whom a large 
portion of Goethe’s mantle had fallen; the successor of Goethe in the 
most signal phase of his life-work—in the war of the liberation of 
human thought. His weapons in this warfare were a wondrous com¬ 
mand of incisive sat ire, and a matchless wit that was, alas! Aristophanic 
in its scurrility—alas ! also, Mephistophelian in its audacity and lack 
of reverence. And thus we behold him, by tunis as tender as Sterne, 
and by turns as savage and gross as Swift. 

He called himself one of the first men of the century, representing 
that he had been born on New Year’s day 1800. He became a 
convert to Christianity, not from conviction, but because,* as he 
averred, a certificate of baptism constituted, in those days, the only 
card of admission to the charmed circle of European cuRure. Yet 
he was always proud of having sprung from Judea, which, by a happy 
epigi'am, he termed a Protestant Egypt. He made but scant pro¬ 
gress in the acquisition of its language. 

I could never get ou so far in Hebrew as iny watch, which had much familiar 
intercourse with pawnbrokers, and in this way contracted many Jewish habits; 
for example, it would not go on Saturdays. 

But on the annals of his ancestors he dwells with lingering 
fondness. 

Jewish history is beajitiful; but latter-day Jews reflect discredit on their sires, 
who j^puld.ptherwise be placed far above the Greeks and Romans, I believe that 
if the.JewUhTace were extinct, but it wjere known that a single survivor of that 
people still existed somewhere, men would journey a hunted leagues to grasp that 
maia*^ £'ahd. But now we are despised, 

Voh. XXXIII—No. 193 II 
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Again he says: 

Modern Jewish history is tragic; and yet if one were to write about this 
tragedy he would be laughed at. That is the most tragic thing of all. 


He elected to live in Fmnce, ‘ the Gascony of Europe ’ (as he 
strikingly dubbed that country), on account of her intense love of 
freedom. 


For an Englishman [as ho was fond of saying] loves freedom as he loves his 
lawfully wedded wife, whom he regards as his safe possession, and does not treat 
with any special tenderness. A German loves freedom ns he does his aged grand¬ 
mother, for whom he always keeps a snug corner by tlie fireside, where she dis¬ 
courses fairytales to her listening children. Eut the Frenchman dotes on freedom 
as he 4®es onliis chosen bride. His affection for her glows and flames: he throws 
himself at her feet with the most exaggerated protestations of endearment; he will 
fight for her to the death; ho will commit a thousand follies for her sake. 


Many a shrewd remavk of his touching French politics may be 
cited. The following is not inappropriate to the present crisis in the 
history of the French Eepublic : 

In other countries, when a citizen becomes dissatisfied with his government ho 
emigrates; in France, he requires the government to emigrate. 


With the English nation he had but little sympathy; he knew 
too little of them. He terms them 

the deities of ennui, who rush through every country at post speed in their 
lacquered cfciages, leaving behind them everywhere a grey dust-cloud of sadness. 

It 'is a remarkable circumstance that, even when Heine was 
prostrated by a terrible malady and lay on his mattress-grave, as he 
termed it, he still retained his gaiety, and indulged in sportive fancies 
to the last. When he was asked about the state of his nerves in 
1855, the year of the Great Exhibition in Paris, he replied: ‘My 
nerveg are of that remarkable wretchedness, that I am convinced they 
would obtain the prize medal for pain and misery at the Exhibition.’ 
He read all the medical books which treated of his disease. But he 
said to a triend, who found him thus engaged: ‘ I do not know what 
good this reading is to do me, except that it will qualify me to give 
lectures in Heaven on the ignorance of doctors on earth concerning 
diseases of the spinal marrow.’ 

It is extremely difficult to make any selection from among the 
innumerable brilliant sayings that scintillate on his pages. The story 
is told of an author who sent his manuscript to an eminent critic, 
with the request that he should be good enough to turn down , any 
page on which he would discover a remark to which he took ex- 
The author was not over-pleased when he found that all the 
:co^iietS pf the pages of his book formed one big dog-ear. Similarly, 
lay all the volumes written by Heine under contribution, but 
I -myself to culling a few smart sayings 4iere and there. 
5. te t^s the dessert of Uter^^ 
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Wise men think out new thoughts, and fools proclaim them. 

Every man who marries is 'dike the Doge, who weds the Adriatic: he knows 
not what he may find therein, treasures, pearls, or—monsters. 

Ilis contemporary, Borne, was an equally ardent soldier in fjie war 
of the liberation, of human thought, and equally zealous in pleading 
fo» the civil emancipation of his race, but he did not wield the pen 
with like mastery. One of his utterances is extremely notewortty, 
tracing, as it does, the genesis of that anti-Semitism which still 
shames Germany. He indicates it in a sentence which, rising from 
the low level of a pun, ilscends to the higher plane of an epigram. 
He says, ‘ Ihr hasst die Juden nicht weil sie es verdienen, sondem 
weil sie verdienen,’ which maybe clumsily Englished thus: ‘Your 
hatred of the Jews is not because they have earned it, but because 
they earn/ His satire is not uniformly so lucid or so keen as 
Heine’s. Does he write in praise or dispraise of academic training 
when he says, The presence of a University makes a country stupid 
for miles around ’ ? 

During the major portion of this century, the Hungarian Saphir 
was acknowledged as the leading humourist in Axastria. His caustic 
satire made him excessively distasteful to the petty sovereigns with 
whom the Germany of those days abounded. Ordered to quit the* 
territory of one of those princelels, he calmly observed: ‘ If his 
Highness will deign to look out of his pakice windows, he will see me 
crossing tlie frontier of his dominion/ On another occasion the King 
of Bavaria, who was fond of dabbling in poetry, ordered him to leave 
the country within twenty-four hours. On being asked whether he 
could manage to get away in so short a time, he answered, ‘ Oh, 
certainly. For" if my own feet will not carry me with sufficient 
rapidity, I can always borrow some of the superfluous feet in his 
Majesty’s last volume of poems/ An author, jealous of Saphir’s fame, 
taxed him with writing for money. ‘ I do not act thus/ he con¬ 
tinued, drawing himself up proudly, ‘ I write for fame.’ ‘ I admit 
the soft impeachment/ rejoined Saphir, ‘ everyone writes for that which 
he most grievously lacks —I lack money, you lack fame/ 

Some of his sayings anent money are as witty as they are 
true. 

Who has money ? The rich. Tliat is a misfortnnu.' If only the poor people 
hpd money we should seo what poor devils rich people are. It is'no art to 
be rich when you have much money, and it is no merit to be poor when you have 
none. 

What is rtioney ? A metal hool under the boots of little x>cople» in order to 
make themiappeaf as tall as others. 

I 

An acquaintance once said to him, ‘ Making debts ruins a man.^ 

* My "experience is different/ dryly observed Saphir: ‘ I find that pay¬ 
ing debts ruins me/ He was askdd to giye his opinion concerning a 
certain comedian* ‘ Joking apart,* was the shrewd rejoinder, ‘ he is 
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not ft bad actor.’ He was equally severe .upon himself. If he was 
not the exact counterpart of Socrates in hiS wisdom, he resembled him 
in the possession of satyr-like features. Many a shaft did he level 
against his ugliness. He wrote the following stanza beneath the 
portrait which faces the title-page of the edition; of his collected 
works: 

So ist mein Talent, *so mein Gesicht; 

Gefallen beido meinem Lescr nicht, 

So sprecli^ icb, wie die Jungfrau spricbt, 

Acb, es war nicht meine Wahl, 


I have hitherto limited myself to the adducing of specimens of 
wit and humour that have been uttered by members of the Hebrew 
race. A few examples may be cited of instances in which notable 
Hebrews have stimulated the wit of their Gentile fellow-countrymen-. 
Lovers of art will still remember the enthusiasm with which Abraham 
Solomon’s stirring picture, ' Waiting for the Verdict,’ was greeted. 
The 'artist, not being a Royal Academician, had his painting ‘ skied.’ 
AH the pictures contributed by that august fraternity were as usual 
bung on the line. Thomas Landseer w^as in ecstasies as he beheld 
.the thrilling scene depicted on the canvas, and exclaimed: ‘There 
is Solomon in all his glory, but not R.A.'d like one of these ! ’ 

The Saturday Revieiv^ shortly after the death of that- illustrious 
philanthropist, Sir Moses IVIontefiore, puhlislied a very sympathetic 
and eulogibcic review, in which the writer observed: ‘ Such a career 
cannot be crystallised into an epigram nor summed up in a hon moif 
On this statement Paunch felicitously commented, '‘Yes, it can. 
“ Bon Mo,'^ good Moses.’ This is worthy to rank with another of 
Punch's happy puns. Wlien Lord Rothschild took his oath as a 
peer with his head revc^rently covered, in accordance with Jewish 
usage, that journal suggested that he should assume the style and 
title of Lord Hatton, 

In conclusion, I propose, without, I hope, falling into anecdotage, 
to quote some short anonymous tales or remarks which describe a 
few of the characteristics of the Israelitish race—some of their foible.^, 
ay, and their misfortunes—in a humorous garb. These witticisms 
X^ossess all the essentials of true humour, as the jest is, for the most 
part, though not invariably, turned by the speaker against himself, 
and the laughter which the raillery evokes is invested with a genial, 
kindly, and loving character. The authorship of the joke is unknown ; 
the witticism passes from mouth to mouth; in some instances, it 


never before been written down. A striking oommentary was 
^Tccently made by a Russian Jew on the judicial corruption which 
hU country. He passed the Law Courts jn one of the cities of 
tite SJmpke, and noticed a fine statue placed in front of the building^ 

that statue represent?* he inquires of a. passer-by. 

‘ How sad,’ exclaims the ^Jew, heaving a 
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profound sigh, ‘ that Justice should be rdegated to the outside of 
the edifice and be altogether excluded from admission within! ’ 

‘Death is the best physician,’ said a witling to.bis medical 
attendant, who bad been somewhat too assiduous in bis professional 
visits, ‘ Why so ? ’ asked the dobtor. ‘ Because he only pays one 
visit.’ 

A dialogue overheard at the Slock Exchange on a frosty winter’s 
day: ‘ Mr.' Moses, what would you advise me to buy lo-day ? ’ 

‘ Thermometers, of course; they are very low at present, and are sure 
to rtse.’ 

A Mr. Goldsmith became a convert to Christianity. He thought 
it advisable to adopt a name with a more Gentile ring, and dubbed 
himself Mr, Smith. ‘ What a fool! ’ exclaimed a member of the 
congregation on hearing of the change ; ‘ this is the first Jew who 
has thrown away his gold.’ 

At a festive banquet, representatives of the Protestant, Catholic, 
and Jewish clergy had been invited, and were engaged in pleasant 
converse. The Rabbi, faithful to the dietary precepts of his reli^on, 
partook of only a few of the dishes. An appetising joint of roast 
pork was set on the table. The Catholic priest turned to his neigh¬ 
bour, and asked, ‘ When will the time come that 1 may have the 
jnivilege of serving you with a slice of this delicious,meat ? ’ ‘ When 
1 have the. gratification of assisting at your Reverence’s wedding,’, 
the Rabbi rejoined, with a courteous bow. 

I am painfully conscious that I have brought before you but very 
little original matter. All the instruction and amusement that I 
have been able to afford you are due to the labours of others. May 
I justify my action by relating to you the little-known fable of the 
Bee and the Spider ? The bee and th(i spider were disputing with 
each other as to the superiority of their respective fabrics. ‘ Ah,’ said 
the spider haughtily, ‘ you draw your material from outside; you cull 
it from every flower of the field, while 1 rely exclusively upon my 
own resources. I spin ray threads out of my own body.’ ‘ Quite 
tine,’ saitl the bee, ‘ and you fashion worthless cobwebs, which people 
are ever anxious to destroy. I produce sw'eet honeycombs, that serve 
for the perpetual delight and sustenance of man, satisfying his hunger 
and illumining his darkness.’ Will it be arrogant on my part, if I 
utter the hope that I have not spun cobwebs into your brain, but set 
•before you a small and not unwelcome dish of honey ? 


Hebmanx Adler, 

a»y Baidt. 
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HANSOMS AND THEIR DRIVERS - 


Tee honour of inventing the vehicle which I^ord Beaconsfield poetic¬ 
ally designated the ‘ Gondola / of London ’ belongs to one Joseph 
Aloysius Hansom, an architect of some repute in his day. Hansom 
was bom at York in the year 1803, and at the age of thirteen was 
apprenticed to his father, a joiner of that city. The youthful joiner, 
however, exhibited such remarkable skill in designing that it was 
resolved to give him a better opportunity of developing his talents, 
a^d in the second year of his apprenticeship his articles were cancelled 
and fresh ones taken out with Mr. Phillips, an architect of York. 
At the expiration of his term Hansom served successively as clerk 
and assistant to ^sundry firms until 1828, when he started business 
ion his own account, entering into partnership with an architect of 
the name of Welch. For a time he prospered exceedingly, and ' 
executed many important works in various northern towns and in the 
Isle of Man. But the terms of the contract for his best-known work, 
the erection of Birmingham Town Hall, were so unfavourable that 
they caused his bankruptcy. After this he abandoned architecture 
for the nonce, and became manager of the business affairs of one 
Dempster Hemming, of Caldecote Hall. His abilities in designing 
did not, however, remain idle, and it was during this period that he 
evolved the invention which bears his name. Jn 1834 he was 


persuaded by Hemming to register his ‘ Patpnt Safety Cab,’ which by 
a process of gradual development and improvement has since resolved 
itself into the smart-looking vehicle with which we are familiar in the 
streets of London to-day. 

But the hansom as we know it now bears little resemblance to 
the cumbrous vehicle designed by the inventor. In its original 


design the hansom consisted of a square body with two wheels (about 
sfeven to eight feet in diameter), of the same height as the body of* 
the carriage. The specification of the invention may be read with 


It sets forth that— 


V • 

.3 w, „ 


(laid Joseph Hansom, do hereby declare that thefnature of my said in- 
ipi the construction of vehicles or carri^es for the conveyance of 
, paas^igj^^od^ and all other kinds of loads of*6Uch certain and improved form 
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Firstly, tlie centres of the •wheels or other equivalent rotary agents may corre¬ 
spond to any degree that may be fitting or expedient with the line of traction or 
propulsion, and, at the same time, the wheels be of much larger dimensions, and 
the body parts of the carriages situated much nearer the ground than has hitherto 
been conveniently practicable. 

Secondly, that the wheels and shafts may in all cases be of those dimensions 
best adapted to facility of draught, and in certain cases the wheels be dispensed 
with altogether; that is to say, understanding by the term wheels what arc 
usually so-called, having felloes, naves, and spokes. ^ 

And thirdly, that the part appropriated to the load, or body part, shall in the" 
case of passenger carriages he more easy of entrance and exit than the body parts 
of such carriages now usually are, and in the case of carriages for the conveyance 
of goods and other articles of dead weight, that the said body part may bo con¬ 
veniently detached or unattached upon loading or unloading, .. 

By which several improvements, one, or other, or all of them, I consider that 
the constructive or propuLsivc force requisite, the wear and tear of the^carriages, 
and the risk of accidents will each and all be greatly lessened; and much also of 
the labour, loss of time, and waste of commodity attendant on ordinary methods of 
loading and unloading carriages be avoided. 


Hansom sold his rights to a comjiany for 10,000^., a large supr, 
but he never seems to have received any of the money. Like so 
many other inventors, he sowed the seed for others to reap the 
harvest, but in this instance the harvest was not reaped by the 
company which bought the patent. Notwithstanding that much 
money was spent in improving the invention, and in floating it upon 
the market, the Company became insolvent in 1839. Hansom then 
took over the management for a time, and succeeded in getting 
things once more into working order. For those services he was paid 
300?., and this appears to have been the only money he ever received 
for bis invention. He died at Fulham so lately as 1882. 

Hansoms, like their inventor, appear to have been exposed to 
many vicissitudes of fortune, especially in their early days. They 
were regarded at first with suspicion and dislike, and their ‘ safety^ 
qualities were greatly doubted. The British public of fifty years 


ago was notoriously slow to accept new ideas, and to this may doubtless 
be attributed the failure of the company whicli endeavoured to float 
Mr, Hansom’s invention. For many years the sleady-going ‘four- 
wheeler’ held the field against its new and more enterprising rival, 
but little by little the hansom made its way; though how slow was 
its growth in popularity may he gathered froiu the following extract 
from a magazine article,‘ written nearly twenty years^after the patent 


was taken out: . 


We admire the talent of the man wlio^ invented the ‘ Hansom.’ The design 
must have appeared fo him in a dream, for no working man could ever have hit 
off such a queer, upside-down, incongruous-lookiqg vehicle. The construction of 
a Hansom is certainly not handsome according to old-fashioned ideas of beauty or 
symmetry, unless, indeed, we adopt the venerable adago that * Handsome is that 

' I I,.. I ^ . ..It .L_ 


»* Ciflbourne Magazific, 1850 
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handsome dees/ for there is no denying ^at they get over the ground well. But 
with respect to appearance, what would hfave thought of a mail-coachman in 
former days driving in the guard’s seat P It would have been the death of poor 
Nimrod, who etiidied propriety from the cock of the beaver—or ‘ castor' as they 
used to call it—to the square of the elbow. , . . There is a Hansom’s Patent 
Safety Cab Company, which leads one to infer that Hansom is a real living hero, 
and not n sort of Old Parr, or Earl of Aldborough of Holloway's Pills, . . , and 
there are many others all on the ‘ safety' principle, which means that if the horse 
tumbles down he will get up again at his leisure without inconveniencing the 
passenger. Still, they are queer-looking things, with their high wheels, their 
back seats, and trap-doors for the rider to communicate with the driver. 

However, in spite of ridicule and unfavourable criticism, the hansom 
won its way slowly but surely. ‘ All the world seems to be acquiring 
a taste fdr patent safeties,’ wrote some one a year or two later, ‘ and 
every club-house in Pall Mall and St. James’s Square has a fnnge of 
hansoms hanging about its skirts.’ But the * world ’ of that particular 
writer was a narrow one, for at that period hansoms were chiefly 
affected by the jeunesse dorie, the dwellers in what Sir William 
Harcourt once called the ‘ parallelogram of ignorance ’—clul>land. To 
quote from another source: 

Hansoms are most patronised by young men, who like them as a vehicle in 
which they cau'see and he seen, and because they are fast and wilt push on despite 
of stoppages and policemen, defying the ever opening trenches of the rival gas and 
■water companies, tlie hazards of a pulling up before the sitting magistrates or the 
aldermen, or the Lord Mayor in the east, or the High Court of Police Commis¬ 
sioners in the west—alike undaunted by the fear of Captain Hay or Commissioner 
Harvey; because they turn corners so sharply as almost to cut down lamp-posts, 
and grind away granite curbstones in performing this feat; because it is more 
pleasant to smoke in them than in their competitors. Young-elderly gentlemen— 
the Colonel Oldbags of our days—^who are well pleased wuth any safe opportunity 
for exhibiting a little youthful temerity, also uphold your hansoms as adapted to 
show, without the appearance of ostentation, their constitutional inseilsibility to 
all the dangers of an open carriage, to each and all of w'hich they are really all the 

time most sensitive.' 

• • 

At that period hansoms were' rarely seen in the City; in fact, they 
were generally regarded with dislike by the staider portion of the 
community. To ride in one was thought ‘ fast,’ a curious sujierstition 
which still lingers in the breasts of some elderly ladies at the present 
day. ‘ Hansoms,’ we are gravely told, ‘ are never seen in waiting near 
the chapel of private* lecturer or popular preacher,’ The four- 
wheelers monopolised all that sort of custom, for which their more 
sober and steady gait eminently qualified them. Time changes all 
things, and now we find the hansom patronised alike by the Exeter 
Hall evangelist and the young man about town. No doubt this 
g^rowth. in popularity is largely due to the steady advance which has 
in the construction and appointments, of hansoms. The 
K3SB|^^;,^^pgtlooking vehicles with their ind^arntbljer tireSj spring 

Frater^e Maffadne, 1S52. ** 
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seats, square lamps, and numerouit little contrivances to wohance the 
comfort of the rider, which may trd seen in the West End and the City 
to-day, bear about as much resemblance to the origin^ cumbrous in¬ 
vention of Mr. Hansom as Westminster Abbey does to a Nqah’s ark. 

Turning from hansoms to their drivers we find that a correspond¬ 
ing improvement has taken place with respect to them also. They 
have their little failings, of course— what body of mCn has not ?—but, 
taken as a whole, the average drivers of hansom cabs in the present day 
are smart, intelligent men, sober, honest, and hard-working, possessed 
of keen powers of observation, and a more than usual share of good 
humour. They have little or nothing in common with the obtrusive, 
surly, besotted drivers of the ‘ growlers ’ and * crawlers ’ of fifty years 
ago. In writing thus it must be understood that reference is only 
made to the drivers of hansoms. The drivers of four-wheelers may 
have the same good qualities for aught I know, but I know nothing 

about them, and as a hansom-driver once remarked to me with an air 
« 

of inefiable superiority, ‘You see, they belongs to quite another class.’ 
Without making any invidious comparisons, it must be generally 
admitted that, in outward appearance at least, the driver of a bausom 
has distinctly the advantage of his brother of the four-wheeler. He 
has often about him a certain ‘ horsey ’ cut as of a lounger at Tatter- 
sails’, he is prodigal with his coats and capes, his hat is neatly brushed, 
and he goes in for startling efiects in the way of neckties. In fine 
weather-he will sport a button-hole—generally a dahlia or some flower 
of that ilk—on good days he even runs to a cigar. Such are the 
outward and visible signs of a prosperous driver, and the public which 
notes them approvingly should not be niggardly of its fares, for often 
they are dearly bought, and a good swift hansom is worth twice as 
much as a ‘ bone-shaker ’ any day. In spite of all that may be urged* 
to the contrary, the London cabmen have many hardships to endure. 
Their struggle for a living is a very keen one, they have to work early 
and late in all winds and weathers, and often for a mere pittance, or 
for nothing at all. 

The burden which presses most hardly upon them is the high 
price they have to pay for their cabs, and which they must pay 
before they get any return for their labour. The price a driver 
pays for the hire of his hansom (four-wheelers are on a totally dif¬ 
ferent footing) varies according to the season. la the winter the 
driver pays about 12s. a day for a cab and a change of horses—the 
cabnfian^s ‘ winter,’ it should be noted, runs from about September to 
March. In the summer season the prices Are much higher. The 
summed season begins on Easter Monday, when the price for a cab 
and a change of horses is from 15s. to 20s, a day, according to the 
cab. From that date it gradually rises week by week to the Derby 
Dayj when it reaches its zenith, and after that gradually dechnes 
until September, On Derby Day.it has been known to run up to as 
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much as 35^ or 40s. for a good horse and cab. Such are the average 
prices, and it is obvious that a driver mu^ work both himself and 
his horses very hard to make them up, and to leave any profit over 
for himself. There is one day in the year, though, on which a cab- 
proprietor will take practically what he can get, and that is Good 
Friday. Good Friday is a black-letter day with London cabmen. 
Every man who can do so without losing his place stops at home. 
It is not worth the while to take a cab out on that day, A driver 
told me that on last Good Friday he took out a hansom, for which 
he engaged to pay 5s. He only earned 2s. 6d. by fares all day long, 
so that he actually lost 2s. 6ci. by the transaction. 

This is the more general—in fact the almost univerW—system 
of hiring, but, of course, other arrangements may be made. Some 
drivers, for example, hire a cab and a horse for so much, taking^the 
good with the bad, and paying a fixed weekly price all the year 
round. A few are so fortunate as to have a stock-in-trade of their 
own. A cabman will tell you that it would cost him about 150L to 
start on his own account—that is, with one of the latest cabs and two 
horses-^but that, as a matter of fact, he could start for as little as 
60Z. A very decent cab-horse can be obtained for 25^. A man start¬ 
ing would not take a ‘ green ’ horse, but a seasoned one, which had 
seen some service. With a good turn-out he would reckon to take in 
fares, on an average, 17s. to 18s. a day in winter, and in summer*about 
258. Of course, out of that there has to be paid forage and stabling 
for his horses, and a shelter for his cab. But the man who drives 
his own cab and horses can manage very comfortably indeed. 

Most hansom-eabdrivers speak very bitterly—and with reason— 
of the hard terms imposed upon them by those who let them their 
cabs. There are many cruel ‘sweaters’ among the London cab- 
proprietors, who take an unfair advantage of the poverty and dis¬ 
organised condition of the men—for there is very little esprit de 
corps among London cabmen, unfortunately—and grind them down 
to terms which render it well-nigh impossible for them to make a 
decent living. Of course, there are honourable exceptions to this 
rule, notably the Shrewsbury and Talbot Company,^ who are con¬ 
siderate with their men, and whoso terms arc very fair. But in cab- 
letting, as in other things, the middleman enters largely, and it is 
the middleman, ox ‘ cab-minder,’ who sweats so mercilessly for the 
large hotse-dealers and cab-builders. But some of the proprietors 
.are very merciless too. The mere mention of the name of one of 
tfiem raises a howl of execration in any assembly of cabmen. TMs 
last June, was demanding 17fi. 6d. a day for inferior cabs, 
wiib. &pu tires, and bad, slow-going horses, which the drivera could 
acare)^^ urge along. People will not patronise these sort of cabs 
if 'they^can^ help, it, yet, if the drivers fell, only a penny short 
of the dismissed without mercy. There 
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is also a firm owniBg many cabs, whose property is a disgrace to 
the streets. The majority of their cabs would not fetch 6L each in 
a sale, and most of their horses axe suiSfering from the disease popu¬ 
larly known as the ‘ Duke.’ Yet the charge for these tumble-down 
‘ properties ’ is 19a, a day, and woe betide the unfortunate. driver 
who at the end of the day fails to produce the uttermost farthing 
of that sum* There is another proprietor who out-Shylocks Shylock, 
and insists upon the drivers paying half the hireVhen they come 
in to change their horses, and if they are unable to produce it he 
summarily dismisses them. In fact, many cab-proprietors put the 
price of their cabs up to such an extent that the men at times have 
to resort to the ‘ buck-rider ’ (of whom more anon) to get their money, 
and, what is worse, they have to punish and distress their horses. The 
money has to be paid somehow. If it is not forthcoming they get 
their ‘ biU,’ and when a man gets his ‘ bill’ it means that he must 
go and find a cab elsewhere—if he can. There is a distinct dis¬ 
advantage in starting anew, for many proprietors will p^hn off an 
old cab and a worn-out horse on a driver who comes to them for the 
first time, promising to improve his property later on, a promise 
which is not always redeemed. A notable exception to this rule, 
however, is a proprietor by the name of Fairbank, commonly known 
as ‘Flying Fairbank,’ because he provides such swift horses and 
easy-going cabs. 

The number of hours which a cabman works is very great. The 
average is from 9 o’clock in the morning of one day, until about 
1 A.M, of the next. ‘To keep a home comfortable a man cannot 
manage under 9 A.M. until 1 A.M., and at times I “ follow myself” and 
lie down in my clothes,’ said a cabman to the writer a few months 
ago. A cabman has to work everyday in the week to make a living. 
Often they work thirteen days at a stretch before they rest. The 
Shrewsbury and Talbot Company strongly adyocate the Sunday rest, 
and they are also the pioneers of the half-day-on-Saturday movement. 
With them also a man who works five days at a stretch gets the cab 
on the sixth day for half the money. This is, however, an excep¬ 
tional company. For the most part the length of hours the men 
have to work is excessive, and in a more laborious occupation would 
be impossible. Under existing circumstances an eight hours day 
would be of no use to cabmen. It would simply mean starvation. 

It is well-nigh impossible to give an accurate idea of a cabman’s 
average earnings. Speaking roughly, it may be said to average from 
about 158. to 185. a week. There are times, of course, when many 
make more than this; some make less ; and not a few, it is to be feared, 
at the end of the week have nothing to show but a positive deficit, 
that is when their luck is against them. The earnings vary, and 
must vary, according to the. season, the weather, and the value 
of the ‘property,’of*the horse and cab. ♦Doubtless something 
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depends upon the driver, and certainly much depends upon his luck— 
the number of his fares, and the generosity of those who pay them. 
As to fares, it may be stated that if everyone only paid a cabman his 
strictly legal fare he would starve; fortunately there are some who 
are more open-handed. Drivers will tell one that the fare ‘most 
respected ’ by them is the City man. He puts the money down on 
the roof without a word, and he almost invariably gives sixpence over 
the fare. Upon asking a cabman once which was his worst fare, he 
replied, ‘ the hour fare,' and then somewhat ungallantly added, ‘ bub 
the worst fare of all is a lady.' He gave an instance of this, which it will 
be best, perhaps, to repeat in his own words, noted down at the time. 

Two old ladies (he said) once called me off the rank, and a cabman is always 
obliged to obey wdien called off the rank, otherwise I should have avoided them; I 
always avoid ladies if I can. When they had got inside, they said they meant to 
go for an hour’s drive for 1$, 6d., but added that they might give me if I took 
them for a nice drive. They had called me off the Kensington Crescent rank to 
Addison Crescent. The route of the drive lay from there through Warwick Gar¬ 
dens into Cromwell Road and Sloane Street; through Knightsbridge, across the 
Park into the Bayswater Road; back through Kensington Palace Gardens, down 
High Street, Kensington, as far as the * Red Cow,’ Hammersmith, where we 
turned Back to Addison Orescent. It was a broiling hot day, my horse was very 
tired, and he was kept at a trot the whole time. When they got out I was re¬ 
warded with 2s. 6rf. They would not give the extra Qd,, though they said they 
had a ^nice drive.’ But they said I might call for them ogain the next day—a per¬ 
mission I did not take advantage of. 

Cabmen, it would seem, have a vocabulary of their own. Thus, 
to eke out their fares they are often driven to seek the assistance of 
a ‘buck-rider,' and their grievances are complicated by the existence 
of ‘ butterflies/ and ‘ bilkers.’ 

The ‘ buck-rider' is a dummy fare to whom the driver is often 
obliged to resort in order to scrape together sufficient'money to pay 
the proprietor. This is especially the case should he be unfortunate 
. over his first horse. The great use of the ‘ buck-rider' is that he 
enables the cabman to get his cab into the market; in other words, to 
get past the police constables who keep all empty cabs from loitering 
at places where people are most likely to want them—at St, James's 
Hall for example* the Criterion, and the various theatres and music- 
halls, But desperation makes the cabman fertile of resource; he 
picks up his ‘ buck,' who may be either a man or a woman, and carries 
him, or her, past the constables to the place where be wishes to go. 
A coin changes hands, usually one arranged upon beforehand, and in 
the monaentary delay of alighting and passing the money, the cab- 
znau-. may secure a genuine fare, and drives off triumphant. , Of 
#OQUl^eTtbe trick has to be doile with caution, for the penalty is,a 
heavy due-if, the cab-driver is caught carrying a ‘ buck.' Policemen 
are w§Il of %e dodge, and at certain points (such as the eJi- 
trance to St/* Jant^'s^ Park) constables are. stationed, whose special 
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duty it is to spot the professional ‘ buck-riders/ The profession is 
not a lucrative one, for the * buck' seldopi gets Inore than a shilling 
or a gratis ride for his or her services. 

The ‘ butterflies ’ are those who, as their name ^plies, come 
forth with the sunshine; the men who only drive cabs for two or 
three months in the summer, and who work at other avocations 
during the remainder of the year. They are generally men with a 

little capital, and are consequently able to place the regular driver, 

who is always very poor, at a disadvantage. By the aid of a little 
judicious ‘ palming,’ or tipping, the ‘ butterfly ’ is able to secure the 
best cabs and horses in the market, while the regular driver, who works 
all the year round, has not got the money to ‘palm,’ an^ is, there¬ 
fore, put off with inferior property. The feeling of the regular 
drivers against these ‘ butterflies ’ is very strong. Mr. Beasley, the 
secretary of‘the London Cabdrivers’ Union, contends that ‘ a cabdriver 
is a public servant, and if he drives the public during the winter he 
ought to have the cream of the work and the profits during the 
summer, A man who has a cabdriver’s licence should be considered 
in tl^e same light as a policeman, and not be allowed to work at 
another trade during very bad weather and 'then return to cab- 
driving in the summer.’ Certainly there can belittle doubt that this 
periodical influx of ‘ bounty-fed ’ labour renders the conditions under 
which the regular drivers labour harder than they were before. 

Another grievance is the ‘ bilker ’ system. The ‘ bilker ’ is a man 
who cheats the cabman out of his fare, usually by giving him a 
fictitious name and address. Only last Derby Day a cabman, known 
to the writer, took a ‘ bilker ’ down to Epsom and was cheated out of 
30s. It speaks well for his brother Jehus that when they knew of 
his ipisfortune they sent round a whip for him, and by sixpences and 
shillings subscribed the sum. Mr. Beasley has stated that he knows 
of one member of the medical profession who has ‘ bilked’ no fewer 
than forty cabmen. lie engaged cabs in London day by day, and 
when the day was finished the men could not get their money, and 
a false name and address were given them. It is not easy to see 
why such a flagrant offender as this was not brought to book earlier. 
Another favourite dodge of the ‘ bilker ’ is to say when he gets out, 
‘ Cabby, I shall be back in a minute,’ and then, stepping down a 
passage or sideway, he disappears for good and all. In the case of 
railways, omnibuses, and other means of conveyance, when a passeng^ 
alights and refuses to pay his fare, or give his name and address, he 
can be given in charge of a constable. It is a distinct grievance that 
the cabmen have no such remedy. As things stand it is most diffi¬ 
cult fot them to recover fares from those who wish to defraud them. 
The time for taking out a summons expires in seven days, it often 
takea longer than that to hunt a ‘ bilker ’ down, and then with a cab- 
men time^means money. 
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The cabdrivers do not get too much protection from the ktw. In 
point of feet, they dread halving anything to do with it. Those other 
sorely-^tried public servants, policemen, are not disposed to be over 
lenient with licensed drivers. ‘ 'WTaerever we are and whatever we do 
we are liable to be summonsed,* said a cabman to me plaintively, and 
then he proceeded to relate that 

You* can sometimes step into Marlborough Street Police Court and find about 
thirty cases disposed of in about half an hour. Shoujd a cabman plead ' not 
guilty,* we reckon it costs him about Is, a word. As an instance: I was called 
off the rank to St. James’ Hall by a gentleman who, after hailing me, went back 
for a lady, and the constable would not allow me to wait for him. I was sum¬ 
moned for. loitering, and pleaded * not guilty,* and was fined 3^. and costs, total &8, 
If I had pleaded ^ guilty/ 1 should’only have had to pay Qd, and 2s. costs. Therefore 
it is always better to plead guilty, as the policeman’s word is always taken before 
the cabman’s. . . . The fairest magistrate to go before is Mr. Montagu Williams, 

• 

Such are some of the grievances of the London hansom-drivers 
as gathered from themselves ; they are very real ones, but it must be 
confessed that it is not easy to remedy them. Much good work has 
been done by such bodies as the Cabdrivers’ Union, the Cabdrivers’ 
Friendly and Protection Society, the Cabmen’s Shelter Company, 
and the Cabdrivers’ Benevolent Society, but every one of these 
societies testifies to the immense amount of work which still remains 
to be done. The difficulty is complicated by the fact that the men 
are not agreed among themselves as to what they want. At a deputa¬ 
tion of cabmen this year ^ to the Home Secretary to protest against 
the proposed extension of the radius, a cabdriver of thirty-six’years’ 
‘standing expressed himself as being all in favour of free contract and 
free trade. But Mr. Beasley, the secretary of the London, Cab¬ 
drivers’ Union, who may be regarded in the light of an authorised 
spokesman, wants something very different. He wishes for *some 
kind of tribunal to settle a tariff between the owners and the drivers, 
and he desires further to make the cabdrivers a close corporation 
with strict trade union rules. Most cabmen if interrogated person¬ 
ally will tell you that all they want is a little reduction in the price 
of their cabs. This goes to strengthen Mr. Beasley’s contention, for 
the extortionate prices which some cab-proprietors are wont to 
demand from the drivers can qnly be resisted by a strong combination. 
This is the agency which cuts down a cabman’s earnings to a vanish¬ 
ing point, which compels him to work unduly long hours, to distress 
his horses, to resort to the * buck-rider,’ to ‘loiter,’ and to commit 
mo^ of those other offences which land him in Marlborough Street 
PoUce Court or elsewhere—this and the lack of combination, by which 
alpuelho^^ould be able to make, and to maintain, an effective protest 

demands. Unfortunately the great bulk of London 
too underpaid, too overworked, too isolated to combine, 

• Febmaiy 8, 1802. 
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and it is just because they do npt combine that they remain under¬ 
paid, overworked, and isolated. That is,, in fact, the problem which 
confronts those who fain would find a remedy for the present state of 
affairs, and whoever solves it will do much to lighten the burdens 
which now press heavily on a numerous, hardworking, and deserving 
body of men. Perchance a wider knowledge of the facts and the 
influence of a public opinion born therefrom, may do something to 
help them. It is in this hope that the present paper has been 
written. 

,W. H. WiLKurs. 
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THE DECREASE OF CRIME 


In June of the *past year, an article appeared in this Eeview 
entitled ‘ The Increase of Crime/ That article was somewhat of a 
surprise to me, for more reasons than one. The subject is one which 
I have had under consideration for some years past, not merely 
because of the interest it naturally has for a person in my position, 
but because it is a necessity for me and my colleagues to watch the 
result of executive and legislative measures for checking crime, and 
to try as far as we can to forecast the future, so that we may make 
our arrangements accordingly, 

It*is, therefore, of oonsequence to form a reliable and sound opinion, 
founded on substantial fact, as to the tendency of crime to increase 
or decrease, and not to be misled by prepossessions, or hopes, or fears, 
or delusions of any kind. The best opinion we have been able to form 
on a review of all the facts, and from the opinions of persons whose 
practical connection with the subject gives weight to their opinion, is 
that crime is decreasing. 

There is no doubt that the returns of the prison population since 
1877 have shown an almost continuous annual decrease. The average 
number in local prisons in 1876-7 was 20,361; in 1891-2 it /iVas 
12,663. The sentences to penal servitude have also continuously 
diminished during many years, and. in a notables degree. In 186^ 
there were 2,006 such sentences. In 1891 there were 751. At the 
end of the former year the convict population in prison numbered 
9,726, and rose for some years afterwards. On the 31st of March, 
1892, it was 4,701. What are the causes of these phenomena ? They 
have been explained by some people as due to a shortening of 
sentences; but, even if there is some foundation for the fact, there i& 


no evidence of the consensus of such a large number of indepi^ndent* 
sentencing courts as would justify the assertion ^ a genial rule* 


Moreover, it was not possible to show, and no attempt was made U> 
ehaif, that it would account for the whole of the decrease j and it 
W0|^^' not account at all for the continuance of the fall year aftOr year, 
for;'|^,^ntenceB have certainly not been proportionately shortened 

(Hh^ Wl^g^^ted that they were due to the* practice of fining 
insteafi prison, which would account for some part " 
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of the d^rease, l?ut a^i^i not for the continuous fall. Some said 
they were du^ to thte depression of trade, which jfumished less money 
for drinking -^h, and others that a cer^in class' of criminals found 
the .prisons legs comfortable t^an they had been, and kegt out of them. 
In whatever degree these two latter w^e the causes, they both 
Amounted to saying tha4i there was a decrease of Crime: But, as the 
view that there has been such.a decrease is impugned, and it is even 
Asserted that there* has been an increase, it k desirable to examine 
the grounds on which the latter view is held, and to show, as I believe, 
that they will not stand examination, * 

The ‘ text ’ of the article P refer to may, b think, be found on the ' 
fifth page, which seems to me like a jeremiad on the incurable and 
unimprovable immorAlity of-human nature:—‘ Greneral considerations 
based upon an ordinary knowledge of mankind are in harmony with 
statistics in giving no sort of sanction, to an idea’ that ‘ this country 
has recently entered upon a career of sudden and unexampled moral 
renovation.’ The ‘ expansion of moral well-being . . . may possibly be 
demonstrated in the far-off future, when the discordant elements at 
present raging in society are brought into harmonious concert, but as 
the day-spring of that glorious tfine is not yet perceptible on the 
horizon, Rousseau’s contention’ that a high civilisation makes men 
worse instead of better, may be just as near the mark.’ 

The Gospel according to Rousseau is largely responsible for the 
development of a certain breed of sentimental tiger, to whom the 
atrocities of the French Revolution were ‘principally due, and it has 
'been a good deal discredited since the end of the last century. This* 
doctrine of the evil inflicted by civilisation may, however,. prdbably 
still be held in Anarchist circles, and if it were true would perhaps ' 
almost justify their existence. But many peoples even philosophers 
and others not professionally bound to uphold the older Gospel which 
was preached somn nineteen hundred years ago, hold that it has pro¬ 
foundly affected'our civilisation, and has introduced into it elements , 
by force of which it decidedly does make men better ai^d not worse^ 
The very'matter we are discussing fumisbes'a case in point. • It will 
not, I imagine, be contested that philanthropy*is a distinguishing 
characteristic of that Gospel 'of Love which is the essence of, the 
Christian religion, and philanthropy has never attained a higher 
devdopment than now, when it is perhaps one of the principal features 
of the pt-esent stage of civilisation^. Philanthropy has led to aft. 
entirely new way of dealing with crime, namely,, by prevention instead 
of by punishment, and one ^of the principal results of this philan¬ 
thropic idea is the estahlishmentof Industrial Schools^in \Vhich young 
persons who seem Jikely to fall into crime and to develop'into adult 
criminals may, be trained, in a. better T^ay and made into useful 
jiyemhers of society. 

It.has led to thosb movements for providing better dwellings, 
VoL. xxxnl— No. 193 ■ • . K K 
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and otherwise raising the Condition of those who ore called sometimes 
* (he disinherited'/ spmetknes ‘ the subs^erged/ which h«lp to remove 
temptations to crime, and purify the atpiosph^e in which those who 
may develop into criminals h^ve been compelled to live. • - 

It is perhaps one of thi most curioug features in the proof offered 
ofthe increase of ^rime .that the adoption and development of the 
very moaps by which it is diminished, are cited as corroborations of 
the doctrine that it has increased—among them being the increase 
in the nuipber of juveniles committed to Industrial Schools. Jo show 
this, we are given the number of tho^ corrfmitted to ‘ Befonjiatories 
aijd Industrial Schools added together' The Keformatories are penal 
and reformatory institutions for young persons convicted of prime, and 
correspond therefore to prisons. The Industrial Schools, on the gther 
hand, are preventive institutions for children who have not been con¬ 
victed, *but might fall into crime for want of proper care and training. 
To mix the two together obviously obscures the facts, and 'the more 
thordhghly, because the committals to Eeformatories have decreased 
during the last ten years, so th^it the increase in,the united'^numbers 
is solely due to the development of the distinctively preventive in¬ 
stitutions,^ to which there is little doul^t the decrease in crime* and 
criminals is^ largely due, and which are the product of the Christian 
ovilisation of which Rousseau thought so little. Ih fact, Inixitig the 
two together is as if an increased prevalence of small-pox wjis proved 
by adding together the number of people who developed the disease- 
and the'number who were vaccinated to guard against it.* 

► Further than this, the figures given in the article compare the* 
three decades beginning in 18G0, 1870, and 1880, and show what iS 
true enough, that the number of inmates of these two classes of 
institutions has increased in each ten yeafs; but this does not show 
an increase of convicted or even qf potential criminals, but only 
reminds ils that jbHere were comparatively few such’schools until the 
great development of these institutions took place after the Reform¬ 
atory and Industrial Schools Acts ^ere passed, in 186G, Tyr the 
purpose of encouraging them, and that advantage has been taken of 
them with still greater vigour in connection with the Education Acts 
passeddn and since 1870. ^ 

In a similar way the increase in the police force is cited as .a 
proof of the increase of crime. If this view were sound w^,should 
elxpectto find that when there wa*s no police fofce q,taH iff v?as because 
there was no crime—a paradox which, perhaps, it is not necessary to 
ij^pend time in refuting, * Many ye^trs ago no traveUey could Cross 
Heath, Wimblfedon Common, or similar desolate approaches 
ioH^ sMctropolds, without a good chance of beings robbed. Hanging 
were caught did hot check this inconvenience, but at last 
Sir ^t upon, the idea^that it mi|[ht be prevented^ ati<^ 

horse patrol which sooh put a check qn the 
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higWajonen. Their appoiiiitme&t was ho sign that highway robbery 
had increased; it was only the adoption of a better mode of pre^Bsenting 
it. Another most potent mo^e of prev<ftiting crime is by making 
detection more certain. In 1869 tWe were only fifteen detectives 
, in the metropohtan police; there are now 434, an increase which Ve 
may assume adds to the convictions but cannot inftrease thC crimes 
oom^tted. ^ increase in the police fbrcc, With a view ^0 {heir 
greater preventive efficiency, is no more a sign that grime has 
indfeased than an increase in the afnount spent in drainage and 
water supply, when towns or^localities become alive to their advantage, 
is a proof of increased unhealthiness in places which have adopted 
such preventive precautions. If an inquiry into the health df a town 
was to assume that the increjwed activity of ’drainage ^sls a sigh of 
increasir\g*ba(i health, and was altogether to ignore and pass over 
the .evidence afforded by the * improved death-rate and the 
opinion of the medical men of the townj it would be precisely similar 
to taking the increased activity in progressive development of these 
preventive institutions as a sign of increase of crime, omitting alto¬ 
gether any investigation iqto their effect on the number of the. 
criminal classes or disorderly houses, and ignoring the direct testimony 
of the police, who must know how these matters stand, as well as an' 
army can tell whether it is advancing or retreating, victorious .or* 
defeated.* 

It has to be remembered, too, that the maintenance of a police 
force was not compulsory until 1856, and these establishments do not' 
at once attain maturity, but take time to develop into their proper size. 
This, no doubt, depends too in part on the^value of the properly to 
be protected ds well as on the population, both of which have risen 
very much, and the mere collection of large numbers of people to^ 
gather mak^ a police force necessary, without any Reference to the 
Crime they actually commit. Anybody cau see that a very lai’ge part 
of the duties of the police in London, or aqy large town, have no more 
to do with crime than those of the gentleitien-at-arms who regulate 
the movements of the gentlemen and ladies who attend Her Majesty’s 
levies and drawing-rooms. 

' • VV'hat then is the testimony of the police as to the increase or 
decceasC of crime and criminals ? Every year they furnish a retu^ of 
the number of Jhe criminal, classes, and a comparison of the numbers 
in successive years furnishes what seems to be irresistible testimony of 
an immense improvement in this matter, ^incethe year 1867-8 the 
decrease fai their number has been practically continuous, so that they 
have fallen fifom 87,668 to 51,095. Ja it concjeivable thtft,* while the 
criminal closes have tljus dimuUshed in numbdr j crime has Increased ? 
Would it not be more reasonable to that* the increase in th^ 
efficiency of the preventive measures and preventive,mstitutions, and 
of the means for bringing offenders have produced the effect, 

17 K 2. 
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expected of them ? Is it not'riJb lekst^ndfcewdrthy that this 'diminu¬ 
tion tallies in point of time with the establishment of the prejrentive 
institutions, and seems to gdther additional fprce a^ their effeci might 
be expected to mature ? for the fall has been gr^est and most rapid 
from 1882 onwards, just when the children for whose care the*In- . 
dustnal Schools Att and the Education Act were intended to provide 
would probably, but for them, have developed into full-blown adult 
ciiminals.. 

-A^d what*do the police thehiselves say as to crime ? 

trhe Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis in a receqt report 
observe:— 

The criminal returns for 1890 disclose a most satisfactory record for the year. 
The^elonies relj,ting to property numbered 1^,491, or 2,063 fewer than in 1889, 
though the figures for 1889 were a marked improvement on those for Uie preceding 
year. A reference to Table Ko. 13 ip the Appendix (p. 32) will show that there 
were fewer offences of this kind committed in the Metropolis during 1890 than in 
any year since 1876. But in 1876 the felonies of this class were, relatlvefy to the , 
population, in the ratio of 4-182 per thousand, whereas last year the proportion per 
thousand was only 3 002^ or less than half the number considered normal twenty 
years ago. And if the reference be extended to Table No. 13 a, it will be seen 
that serious crimes against the person were also, relatively to population, fewer 
i-ban ever before. It thus appears that there was greater security for person and 
j|)roperty in the Metropolis during^ 1890 than in any previous year included in the 
statistical reV^rns. It should be remembered that in relation to police work the 
difficulties of dealing with crime, as each decade adds a million to the*population 
of the Metropolis, are augmented in a ratio far greater than that of the arithmetical 
increase. The facilities for the commission of crime, and the chances qf immunity r 
relied on by professional criminals, are very much greater in a popxilatioit bordering 
on 6,Qp0,000 than they were in 1876, when the, population of London wa^ only 
ahput 4,000,000. , * , ’ 


The Chief- Constable of Liverpool sayS :— 

» 

Never, since the first publica’tion of returns of crime in Liverpool (j.e, since 
1857) have the statistics disclosed so small an amount of crime or sd large a success 
in making criminals amenable to justice as those for the year ended the 29th of 
September, 1891. 

The number of indictable offebces committed during .the year was 3,320, being 
007 less than last year, and 967 les^ than the year previous. 

Each class of serious crime shares in the genertll iraprovemenf. 

The bocks kept at the Detective Office' show that the total number of offences 
against property (whether indictable or summary) have been 6,397 during the yo’ar, 
as against 6,797 last year, and 6,789 the year previous. ^ 

Turning now to the offences dealt with sumMrily during the ypar^ improve¬ 
ment is again exhibited. * * « * 

Minor offences of violence have fallen from 1,952 to 1,646, Offences comznitteff ■ 
■ hy juveniles have fallen from ^331 to 1,019. ^ ^ 

Hre reptjrt, quite recently issued for the year just concludeij, is to 
, aftine* effect, except that criines of violence have slightty increased 

' t’inli .now turn to.thf testimony of an etperienced observer, who 
^ iiwefii»r% lo<^s*at the question in the dry manner of a professional 
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statigtwian, and .has the additional qihil|dcation that he knows 
* the precise meaning of the figured given in the ann):^ volumes of ihe 
judici^ statistics, ^canse he, for many years, prepared them hijnself. 

I refer to Mi. Grosvenor, yho, just before leaving the Home Office, 
read.to the'Statistical Society in 1890 a paper on the-aubject we are 
now copsidering, entitled, ‘ The Abatement of Crime ’ during the 
twenty years to 1887-8. He summed up the matter thus:— ' 

It is ol)vIoas tliat these combing Causes have materially assisted m securitig 
the abatement sho^m to have taken place in ii, 0 arly all classes of crime during the 
last twenty years; while the gtoet reduction in the number of known thieves^and 
other suspected persons at large, as well as in the houses of bad characjier which 
they frequent, and more especially the extraordinary diminution in the number of 
receivers of stolen goods, has made manifest d;he increasing efficiency of tSve police. 

‘ When to this is added the fact that during the period in question the population 
of England and Wales has increased by nearly six millions and a half (6,463,067), 
we must admit that the many agencies enlisted for the purpose of diminishing the 
number of criminals have been most successfully applied, and the result canpot fail 
to affo/4 the utmost satisfaction and encouragement to all'M^ho arc anxious for the* 
improved moral and physical advancement of our nation. 

% 

Of* all the competent people present at the meeting, including 
the then Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis, not one expressed 
any doubt ihai^ the ‘ abatement of crime ’ was a substantial fact. 

In referring to the very large decrease in the number pf the 
criminal classes, Mr. Grosvenor calls particular attention to the 

* extraordinary decrease ’ in the number of receivers of stolen goods, 
and of crimes, of this class reported to the police, pointing, as he says, 
to ‘the successful action of the police*; and perhaps no more effective 
blow than^this could be delivered at crime,* for it has been truly said 

that if there were no receivers there would be no thieves. 

* 

Concurrently with this decrease in the number of criminals is the 
decrease in the number of houses of bad character, ‘ tlie resort of 
^thieves and depredators,’ which, for reasons very clearly set forth, fell, 
by means of the action of the police, froi^ 8,743 in 1869 to 2,978 in 
1888, and* numbered only 2,429 in 1891, or, in proportion - to the’ 
population, one-fourth of "the number they were. • 

The figuriBS in th^se last returns are not of course accurate in the 
sense that the muster rolls of a regiment are, but they (san be taken 
as/substantially representing the facts, and the continuous anej 
umformdecrease they show could not arise from a conspiracy among 
all the police forces to misrepresent or be inaccurate. 

I think I, have said enough to show that to reckon-the increase 
in the Police and Industrial Schools as indirect proofs of an increase 
in crime is to confuse the prevention of crime with crime itself, and 
that to leave out of ^Consideration the evidence afforded by the large 
and continuous diminution in the number of habitual criminals* 
receivers, and bad houses, is to ignore the most valuable indirect 
evidence that can be obtained. 
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it is necessary noTj t6 consider tiie figores which raeasm® the 
fl^lotnation in the actnOl crimes thedasel'vies; andi first, to es^^lsin what ’ 
material it is propose to make tise ofjf and to de^e what is^ meant 
by the word ‘ crime ’ as used in thisf eonne^on. * ’ . 

I propose to make use of the returns given ,in the* judicial 
statistics of the number of crirges committed, so far as thej can be 
ascertained. In these tables the various offences which comc under 
the notice of the police are set forth in two divisions. One relates to 
the indictable offences, and gives ‘the number of crimes committed, 
so ^ar as known to the police, and not summarily dealt with*; the other 
relates to the offences disposed of summarily, and gives 'the number 
(Jf offences for which persons were proceeded against summarily.’ 
These two ^tables obviously do not treat the offences in quite the* 
sftme way, but they form the best material we liave for arriving at the 
number of offences committed, and used for purposes of conAparison 
of one year with another they afford ample means of ^arriving at a 
correct result. ’ 

, Next^ as to the word ‘crime.* Any person who studies these 
tables, and, with a view to ascertaining the fluctuations in*crime, 
looks merely at the total number at the foot of them, would very pro¬ 
bably conclude, as do apparently some writers, that ‘the total volume 
of crime has increased very haaterially,’ for the numbers rose from 
d78,841 in 1869-70 to 770,392 in 1890^1, if, for the sake^of 
illustration, we compare those years; but if we look a little more 
closely at the figures of which these totals arq made' up, we see that 
k very large proportion of theSe offences are not ‘ crimes * at all, as 
the word is ordinarily understood. Foi instance, offences against the 
Education Acts copld not be committed before 1870, but they couujb 
for 96,601 in the latter year. Few people, however, would 'say that 
‘ crime * was increasing and civilisation demoralising us because we 
now compel parents to send their children to school, and halp before 
the magistrates those wha fail to do so, not having yet been accus- 
toined'to accept the*new law. Offences against Local Acts and 
Boropgh Bytf-Laws, which are not-‘ crimes)’ have, in *the same time, 
increased from 35,681 to 59,108; begging and-other offences against 
the Va^nt Acts, from 41,780 to-46,0l9; offences against the High¬ 
way and similar Acts, from 29,837 to .32,889. If the el^rts that^are 
^ingmade to make it a penal offence to work more than ei^t hotOrs 
a day are successful, we might expect’‘to find sever|d hundred tSou- 
aanda addedto .the number of offences brought before the magistrates, 
b^t^lobody would consider this a proof of an increase of * crime/ 

The article maintaining the increase of crime refers to the 
ioiuAct as having ‘ fostered the growth^et, crime* (the first 
eVer seen, it spoken of in such, terms) by increasitig the 
Ui^lS^^ofiSSqces, but sfetes that it is ' cSunterbalanced td 8ome 

of several old penal laws, as well .as by the 
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gre^tfer xeluotaxtee of. the police opd public to set the law in motion 

pffenders/ mformation is**giv 6 n'a 0 to the * seyeral 
old phnalr lawS * which have, been ehforced till lately, but axe no 
longer/nor ot the number of offences wMch the' tottil is thus 

diminished. "’’Some Acts may have bden abolished, but/if they had 
becomd obsolete before they were abolished, the repeal would, inahe 
no^diffexi£^oe, and, *in any case, the*‘ some extent ^ must be lUiimtein* 
comparison \^th the effect^ of the Education Act alone. Nor is any 
authority or statistical infoiination giypn to show that the reluctance 
.to prosecute has.increased, while certainly the appointment in 1879* 
of a Public Prosecutor (which is" not referred-to) tends in the opposite 
. direction, as do the Habitual Criminals and Prevention of Crimes 
Acts, 1871* and 1879 ; and the large increase made in the detective 
force of the Metropolitan Police, which, as before stated, numbered 
only fifteen in 1869 and now numbers 434, has helped to increase 
prosecutions. ^ # 

To find oiit, therefore, whether ‘crime^ has increased or decreased, 
it is. necessary to extract from the mass of figures those which really 
iUustrate the point we are considering;'and the first step in this is 
tot difficult, for the judicial statistics have provided an excelleht 
classified analysis of the offences, in which those which consist of 
breaches of the laws for the protection of the person orof property are 
'set forth in five classes, which constitute substantially what people have 
in their mmds when they speak of an increase or decrease, of * cripa©** 
This olassificatioii is, in the judicial statistics, applied only to the 
tables df ‘ indictable offences not summarily dealt with.’ Those whiA 
Wer% summarily dealt with are not so classified. The former tables 

afford clear evidence of a continuous decrease in the number of crimes 

• 

committed which is fatal to the theory of an inevitable increase. It 


is assupaed, therefore, but with no attempt at proof, that this decrease 
is only apparent, and that it must arise from the effect of the 
Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879, by the operation of which* certain 
crimes weXe made triable summarily, and so have been taken out of 
the classified set of tables* and put out of sight in the iinclassifi^ 
mass which composes the other set. This Act is, therefore, credited 
with a principal share in the diminution in Class HL (the offences 


against property without violence), which Comprises about twp-tiurds 
of the whole of the crimes tried on indictment. ♦ But this Act only 
carried v^mewhat further a reform of procedure which had been 
^ti^€^t? 3 awyyeaips before (1855), and whafever effect it may have 
had in.decreafling ^he number, as between 1879 and 1880 or 1881, it 
clearly conld^not account for the further continuous fall which has been 


going on^eyer siwe. * ; 

TOe ‘^bfos of offences summarijy dealt with, howev^, though not 
cWified, set out thostf offences in detail, so that, with a certain 


amount, of labour, k is quite possible for an inquirer to classify them 

• I ' ' • V ** m 
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for h^piieelf, and'so give a ‘substantially complete and correct view of 
the fluctuation of crime’independent of emy disturbing cauee ^trising- 

fifomi a change in the mode of trial. , 

A difierent method is, ho\?ever, adopted in the article on * The 
Increase of Crime.’ It is to select from among the various passes 
of crime one which is ‘ the most serious of crimes, and which ’’is free 
from any ambiguity in the above sense, and. adopt it as a * (tfiterion^ 
of the fluctuations of crime in general, and of the effect which the 
Change of procedure has had on the figures in the other classes. The’ 
’typical crime thus selected is one which forms so small a proportion 
of the whole, and is of so i^ecial a character as murder. Out of a total 
of crimes in the five classes triable on indictment, which a;nounts in 
round numbers to 200,000, a crime which, by stretching its number 
to the utmost, accounts for less than one in 1,000, is t^ken as a type 
or criterion of the whole. It. is as if the ^increase or decrease of im¬ 
ports was judged by the value of some peculiar and rare article, such as 
diamonds or works of art, brought into the country. Mr. Grbsvenor’s 
paper, moreover,-gives a further caution on the meaning to be attri¬ 
buted to the return^ of ‘ murder,’ for he points out that * a consider¬ 
able proportion of these crimes, reported as murder from verdicts 
given by coroner’s juries, resolve themselves into the lesser offences 
of^manslaughtel* and concealment of birth,’ which certainly ought to 
be distinguished in an inquiry of this sort from *the most serious of 
crimes,’ as they have always been by common consent in practice. 


It is clear, therefore, that this crime cannot be taken as typical of 
efime in general, nor should the numbers be 
as to their real force and meaning. 


quoted without a caution 

* • . 


I must also point out that the method adopted of comparing the 


average number for any decade with the average for the preceding 
or succeeding decade does not bring out the essential fects of the 


situation. We want to know whether the barometer is rising or 
falling—^"if it is steadily rising we,anticipate good weather;^ if it is 
falling we may expec.t bad. It is of very little consequence whether 
the average height this week is highen or lower than the* average 
height last week; and, similarly, if the number of crimefe, after rising for 
say ten years, has been continuously falling during’the next ten years 
ormdre^this goes to show that something has .happened, which ten 
years or more ago converted a rise into a edntinuous fall, and we need 
*iiot be uncomfortable if the "average number of the last ten years is, - 
. Nevertheless, on the whole greater than in the ten years'preceding., • 
If, for example, in t^e earlier decade the number 6f causes of a 
crime rose regularly froni 1,000 to 2,000*, and in theTfiticceed- 
decade fell from 2,000 to' 1,260, the average in the latter‘period 
higher than in the former; but to sdy, th^eforei thkt prime 
was would obscure the important %act that it had been ■ 

fiflling in d :^rl^ mawer for so long aperiod es’ten yearft, . 
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actW loundecL on the supposition ^hat it was increasing would 
clearly be entirely mistaken. , * 

. I propose, therefore, to accepTfc no crime a? of all the rest, 
.but to take the absolute number of crimes'reported, bpth those which 
represent indictsable crimes not dealt with summarily arid those which 
represent such as were dealt with» summarily, as accurately;as the 
judicial statistics enable them to be .arrived at. I will endeaYOur to 
put the-case as fully and fairly as I can without flooding^. this paper 
with masses of figtfres,’«and I, will, thereforp, give the figures for the 
year‘(if any) in which a decided and continuous tendency seems to, 
have set in, and for the last year for which the figures, are known. 
For fuUer infonnation I will refer those who want it to the judicial 
statistics themselves, and .to the diagrams published with t^je Efeport 

,of the Commissioners of Prisons for 1891-2. And here I mu^ call 

• 

attention to a method of comparison which is likely to, and does, lead 
to a feiise inference, and which I propose to avoid. ' The comparison 
of fluctuations of crimes in the different Classes, maTje by taking4he 
figures* which give the number of persons tried on indictment, gives* 
no correct measure of,the fluctuations in the number of'crimes com- 
mitted. It would omit, for instance, all notice of those Whitechapel 
murders for which nobody was tried. Clearly then *it would give an 
imperfect gauge of the crime in the country, for it mixes together 

and confuses an increase or decrease of crime with an increase or 

« 

decrease in success in bringing crime to justice. 

This point was fully discussed in the Eeport of the Constabulary 
Commission, 1839, who entirely rejected this mode of compaii^n, 
saying 

}low little tlie eotiTlctioiis can be trusted as evidence of tlic increase and diminu¬ 
tion of crime will bo perceived on reference to the retuni of crimes knowi^to kave 
been iictuallj committed. It would have been inierred from comparison of the 
year 1817 withtbciyear 1820 that crime incveu.sed threefold, though, in'fact, it had 
somewhat diminished. The comparison of convictions for 1806 wjth 1826 would be 
received as proving that up to t£e latter period crimes- had. doubled, in muiiber, 
whtreas, in fact, they had be('n reduced more tLan**oiiGrhalf; ■ as between 18l2 and 
1820 . , , that crime had increased sevenfold, \vhereaa it had scarcely doubled. 

« « 

‘ Cripies,' as I havQ above defined them, are set forth in the* 

judicial statistics in five classes :— . * 

Cttiss I. Ofiences against the person, including assaults. ^ 

‘ ' Clasg IL Offences against property, with violence. 

, Offences ^against property, without violence, including 

stewing, embezzlement, offences against the Garde Acts, &c. 

^ *Cla8S^IV, Maliciops offences against properj^y,’destroying fences, 

-fruit, trees, &c. 

Glass V., Forgery and offences against the currency. . 
i-..' These iclasses contain substantially ail the offences against person 
a»d property ordinarily .understood by the word * crime.’ To save 
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space and fdr conciseness I slxall nse the 'word ^ indictable’ as meaning 
GS^y those which were not sumpaatily dfealt with, and ‘suDEunary’ 
those crimes which would "fall into'ihe same five ^^sses^ but which 
were supimarily dealt mth. 

I belieye that an examination of the figures will ^ow that there' 
has been substantially for many years |>ast until the latest Recorded 
year a continuous fall in the number of crimes committed; that only 
one dass of crime has fallen during so few as six years • that taOst of 
them have* fallen during ten to fourteen years, an4 one class during 
twenty-five years. And it rhust be noted hlso that this fall has occurred^ 
during na t^e when the population and wealth, of the country has 
been largely increasing.' ♦ ' * 

Indictable offences in these five classes *have fallen, as ^ whole, 
since *18^-8, when the number was 57,812, and the fall has been 
^alfuost continuous since 1877-8, when the number .was 52,397,* 
Uillin 1890-1 the^number waa 35,335. Summary offences in the 
five classes have been*falling since 1873-4, when the nuSaber 
'was"l92,440, In 1890-1 the numberVas 159,534, 

It is clear at •once from these figures that if the Summary Juris- 
^etion Act, 1879, didinished the indictable’offences by 3,000, it 
accounts only for .about one-third of the total decrease; that it does 
not account for the fall in summary offences for six years previous;' 
afcio, that the addition of the above number to the summary has not 
prevented a ftht fall in these offences by 32,906, 

Now as to the fluctuations in the crimes of each class .separately. 

♦ 

* k 

Cla^ I. Offences against the Person, includin& Assaults* 

< » • * 

The indictable offences fluctuated very much before 1884-5, 

displaying no marked continuous tendency eithel to rise^ or fall, but 
in that y^ they suddenly rose from 3,07^3, and stood in 1885-6 at 
3,626. They have since* fallen somewhat, standing in 1890-1 at 
3,352*. • * • ' , 

The mm/mary offmcei of this class have fallen almost con¬ 
tinuously since 1875-6, when they numbered 100,422. InJ890-l 
they numbered 77,^57. 


V 

Clam II. Offences against Property, ‘with Violeno^ 
Indictable .—It is difficult to give a clear and bridf .account Of* 


the fluctuations in this class, and changes in \he mode of c]|i^ifjing 
pffences increased them hy an unknown amount at one timp, and 
diMoiah^d them at .another. All that can b'q said is tlia| s&ce' 
]l88i**2 'the tendency has .been to fall. There were in* ISll’-'-S 
7,112; In^l890-1, 5,938 cases. The number of ewinmoa^bffenoa 
in this, is toQ small to take into considendion, as they never 
have ezoee^)ed«l^, Spid have been as low as * 


« 
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Class HI. OmaiCEs against Proppett, without Violence, m- 
•.cLDDiNd Stealing, EmSezelement, 0pt®n,ce3, against the 
G rAMB Acts, &o. 

■ • , ' »' 
IridyAabl^n-ThsiQ have fallen cJmost coniinnoudj si;Bee 1877-8, 

when the number was 41,341; in 1890-1 it ^as 25,08^. This is 

the class which is said to have fallen notably by the operation^ of the 

Nummary Jurisdiction Act, 1879, which, however, only Accounts for * 

a diminution ef about.3,000 out of a net fall of 16,000. 

Summary .—The number of these offences was not apparently 

increased by the number by which the indictable had diminish^, 

for it substantially remained th^ same from 1^79-80 to 1881-2, 

when ‘there were 72,434. Since that date it has continuously fallen', 

and in 1890-1 was 62,990. 


4 

Class IV. MALtcxcus Offences against Proferty, Destroying. 

Fences, Fbuit, Trees, &c! “ 

iTtdictable ,— The number has not risen or fallen in any-marked 
way, keeping a little gn one side or the other of 600 during the lg.st 
ten years, in which it has been higher than in the decade immedi- 
ately'preceding, but lower than in the decade preceding that, 

'Summary offences of this class ha\e fallen almost continuously 
since 1873-4, when there were 2J,800, and in 1890^1 numbered 
18 ^ 67 ^. , 


- Class V.* Foroery and Offences against the Currency 


Indictable .—^The number of these offences has fallen with short 
interruptions since 1856—7, when there were 2,839 ; in d890-:I, 
ther& were 446. This class affords further illustration of the fallacy 
of measuring the state of crime by tHe convictions, for, in the article 
which upheld the view that crime has increased, it is mid that these 
offences have increased on the average of the two last periods of ten 
years from 421 to 499 per annum, whereas the crimes themselves, in 
the same periods of ten years, fell on the average from 853^ {o 541, 

* shdwfiig, of course, that these offences decreased, but that a larger 
proportion was brought to*justice. I have previously pointed cut how 
the large increase in the detective force is calculated to produce these 
effects. It exemp^fies further the erroneoifs deduction which *may 
fbUo'V^ from selecting certain particular periods for comparison^ for, if 
the decades selected had been those commencing 1871 and 1881, the 
aveiagtr number of crimes would have ^shown a large decrease from 
861 to 742, instead of the small decrease from 853* to 84U 


» m 

I havAal^^ady ez^resged my opinion tba% these results‘should be 
no matter of surprise, as they have, to* all appoAranoes, followed'the 


I 
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prevMitive measures taken in order to' efll^ct them,' and I e^cially 
specified the establishment of institutions to guard young people from 
• felling into crime/ This is further corroborated by tli,e decrease^in the 
numW'pf first convictions, whichhave fallen gradually firom 109,916 ‘ 
in, 1883 to 93,390 in 1892, and the diminution in the number of 
young persoils (under 16 years oFage) committed to prison (which 
includes all ihdse sent to reformatories^, which in 1860—70 was 9,998, 

*in 1880-1, 5,579; and in 1891-2, 3,855. 

a > 

I am inclined to suppose that th^ doctrine that crime is decreasing. 
is to solne people less acceptable than the reverse, for it is duller and 
affords less scope for sensation,’ and particularly if the doctrine of 
increase can be accempanied by announcing an ‘ appalling ’ inpease 
of murdem" or something which curdles the blood. This advantage, 
however, 1 must fotego. * . , 

I know that anyone who does not resolutely take a gloomy view 
of human affairs, .ax^d finds himself compelled to believe and say that 
they are not so bad they are sometimes represented,, is liable to b® 
answered by being called an ‘ optimist,’ and if he happens tp be in the 
Government service and discussing public interests his crime is con¬ 
sidered to be 'Still heavier, and he is styled an ‘ official optimist.^ But 
Calling names, after all, proves nothing. I have, at all events, given the 
grounds for my opinion, and I can only repeat what I once hear^ Sir 
William Harcourt say to a person who made a similar charge against 
.Mm, * It is better to be an optimist after full inquiry than a pegsimist 
withou;!.’ * < - . 

Further, though I have set forth the grounds of my belief that 

prime has decreased, and have shown that this- belief'is shared by 

those whose evidence, from their being practically in constant contact 

with the facts, is almost- more valuable evidence than statistics, I 
• ^ 

think it may be as, well that I should try to remove the suspicion ^hich 
the suspicious will entertain, th^ I have special interest in proving it 
for the glorification of the particular department of the Government 
service with'.which I am connected. I have, it will be seen, npt 
referred most "distantly to punishment as in any degree the cause of 
the decT^se, though I well remember that, when crime was increasing, 
it was .at once set down to the prison system, I will not endeavojir* 
to^appraise the share which punishment has in the decrease of crime, 

. but will repeat that, in my opinion, prevention is. far and away better 
thaif any possible cure, and that next to prevention stands certainty . 
. of detection and of bringing to justice. Punishnlent then imturalTy. 
comes *into operation to serve as .a warning and a deterrent to the 
wayi^ng, and to the detected culprit a chastening experience, which 

be accompanied by influences calculated to 

' E; F, Do: Cm, 
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Travel may be made more than a means of obtaining refreshment, 
recreation, or health. It enables a man to compare foreign lands with 
his own, and learn the points in which the latt^ is behind or ahead 
of other countries. Such a study may be very profitable if undertaken 
in an honest manner and with an open mind. Having visited the 
United States four times, my first journey having been made as long 
ago as 1864, and having recently returned from a tour round the 
world, passing through Australia and New Zealand, and returning by 
way of San Francisco and New York, I propose to ^consider the 
particulars in which these new countries appear to have gone ahead 
of-the mother-land, as well as those which in my opinion it^would be 
well if we-abstained from imitating. I shall divide the subject which 
I propose to treat under separate heads, and I shall commence with 
• that of government and the political systems by which that govern¬ 
ment is secured and maintained; but before doing so I would desire at 
once tcf remark that, as this paper does not profess to be more than a 
brief statement of the impressions produced by travel on the mind of 
the writer, no attempt shall be ma4e to enter under this head into any 
comparison of the forms o'f government in tjie old and new countriesi-^ 
a subject whiph has already been so exhaustively treated bjf the ablest 
writers in several serious works, that it would be presumptuous as well 
as uselje^s for me- to enter upon its consideration. I shall therefore’ 
only touch upon those matters which have thrpst themselves oif my 
attention through the daily Press or otherwise. 

Goveknment . 

4 

The twd points which must strike all travellers familiar with 
continental civilisation, notwithstanding little variatioij^s, are the 
smilarity of the mode in which the people govern theihselves in Gretft 
.Brifeitij America, and the colonies, arid the absence of that paternal 
form of i rule which is almost universal in Europe, whether it be 
et^tcised under the title x>f a Eepublic, a KingdoJii, or an .Empire. 
We sometimes doubt—and history has given us-cause to doubt— 
whether, oh the coptinent, under the most democratic forms, the will 
, of the people always finds true egression in its government; but no 
reasonable m^ *can fail to perceive that ^the Bifitish, the American, 
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tke CftTmdian, and the Auetafalian pe<9l6 te&Uy rule. * There luay he a 
difiSetenc^ of opinion which vessel of State a«swers^ the quidkest to the 
pressure of the helmsman's hand^ oraocoidiag as our*syiiipathies 14an 
towards a cautious Or rapid line of action;«so we maj prefer t&at 
system which seems to our minds best caloulated^to Insur^dnstan- 
taneons obedience to the directing will^ pr which by slower action 
makes it possible for the helmsman, before it is^too’^tOj tO rectify au 
error of judgment. Great BKtain and her colonies might almost be 
described as republics under the forms of monarchy, whilst America 
(her President retaining the old kingly pow^r of veto, besides other 
rights np longer possessed by the British Sovereign) may be con¬ 
sidered h> be an elective limited monarchy under the forms of a 
republic. It is usually acknowledged that the people of Great Britain 
can give effect tolheir desires more rapidly through Parliament than 
can the people of the United States through Congress; for, as is well 
known, the President and his ministers are. irremovable during his 
t^rm of office, and if they think fit, or believe that the people are at 
their backs, c^n rule the country for four j^eajrs in opposition to- tlje 
votes of Congress. ^ . 

There js greater individual freedom in Great Britain and her 
colonies than in America. For instance, every Sunday small knots 
of men may be seen in the principal London parks, giving expression 
to the most varied sentiments on matters, political, social, and 
rdigious, and language painful to the -great majority of the people 
is constantly being used. No restrictioii is ever* placed dd such 
ejqpressions of opinion, so long as they are uttered on sites designated 
by the police, where there can be,no obstruction to traffic or datiger 
of intimidation being exei^ised. In America, however, no moetipgs 
of anyl^dare permitted in these open spaces. In 
New York, no one may ev^n pick up a'leaf without danger of fine or 
imprisonment; no one may walk oA the grass unless he is filaying a 
game., I barely escaped arrest for walking on the carriage drive. 
The police march about with tljeir batons out—often swinging them 
—and appear to regard themselves more as the masters than the 
servants of the,people, ^socialists are under a special ban, and in' 
Chicago are forbidden to display the red flag in^^pubKc. It may ndt 
be shown even from a private window, and their^meeti^gs havel)een 
broken up by the poHce^ jn Philadelphia, although held in a building 
and perfectly orderly in characte):. ^ 

• , ^The^ real difference between the' old and the new countries is 
rather than* political. *The high wages current in America^ 
Austfalasia enable a tjirifty workiAan to livo inpean-^ 
padi4;j|^ and save money-for his bid age, whilst the immense^ 

uudiegW^^^ yesources of these new lands, and the deman(^ for men 
of iAteUigie '^00 ,^d ^ergy offigr chances of rigjng 8o<^l scale 

and of cusbtm|l|ialiug^ which older civilisa^ous cani:^ot rival. 
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AMERICA AND AUSTRALASIA 

New ZeaJaajd appe^s to Jbe' the cotmtiy in^ which the working 
man holds the grip on the Veinsr of p6wer. Capital is weakest 
here, and is laigfely represented hy tEe^ absentee bondholder, ‘whose 
effective r^Sstance to the attftcks of labour is necessarily weakened 
by abrtenflDe fro^ the scene of conflict. This colony appcoacho^ nfeiarer 
t^n .any other country I .have visited to the ideal of tfie'i'^ocialist, 
whore there shall *be neither poverty nor riches, and where land and 
afl the means of producing wealth shall belong to the State. This 
ideal has not yet been reached.; but the present Premier, Mr. Ba^nco, 
cannot be accused of delaying Jts advent. The land not in private 
hands has already been nationalised, and not one more foot of' New 
Zealand soil is ever again permanently to pass into private hands.' 
The national property can only now be temporarily alienated on short 
leases * and, but for the action of the Upper House, which last session 
rejected six of Mr. BallaUce's proposals, no maji would now, by Section 
85 of ifis Land Bill, be able to hold more than 2,000 acres of land 
under penalty (Section 86) of five years’ imprisonment, without option 
of a fine, for false declaration^ With the exception of a short fine 
from Wellington to Palmerston, all the New Zealand railways are in 
. the hands of the Government, and it is the Premier’^ ambition to;see • 
the State in possession of all. mines, factories, and ^eam transit lines. 
IMr, Ballance has not allowed the grass to grow under his feet. It 
was only in December 1890 that the ffrst thoroughly dernocratic 
parliament was elected under manhood suffrage, on the one man one 
vote principle. In the session of 1891 fifty-two Public General Acts 
were^passed, and out of these.six may be classed as bearing on their 
face a distinctly democratic character, viz.: Coal-mines, Employers’ 
Liability Act Amendment, Factories, Lands Income Assessment, 
Mining'and Truck; and he attempted, but failed through the action 
of the U^peJ* Chamber, .to pass six other bills having a similar ten¬ 
dency^ naihely: Industrial Arbitration, Land, Land for Settleifte|it, 
Selectors’ Land Eevaluation Continuance, Shop Hours, and Workmen’s 
Lien bills. Exasperated at the repeated ‘checks which his more 
radical measures have met with in the Legislative Council, Mr. 
.Ballanoe is cre*dited with th^ intention .of swamping the Upper 
Ch^ml^r by submitting to the new Goveruor, Lord Glasgow, the 
names of fifteen men, sevei’al of them belonging to the working blasB, 
for nomination to seats in that house. If jflis Exce'ytency. should 
yield to this!demand, there will exist no longer any political barrier 
in the coUmy to the advances of pure democracy.^ AJtbougfi 
capi^'^has had a' hard fight’to< hola its*own in .the Australian 
coloirfeB, it has issued victorious frpm the recent struggle whilst in 
Amiericayjiotwithstanding democratic forms of governrUgntt, it may b® 

V .1 r‘ 4 .4 .• ” 

; ■ the abpve was written, Load Glasgow has been instruQted by the present 

iCok^lil' Secretary, liOrd Bipon, to give his consent*to the appointment, as members 
d! ^6, Up^r Moose, of twelve 0^ Mr. Ballance's nominees.’ 
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fiS^i4 to he in great measure omuipote^t.^ Although in the American 
Staitefl and the colonies government iij almost univei^y ba,pe4 on tnan- 
hood suiFrage, I cannot remember haying spoken -v^th any one \i^ho 
ever said a good ^ord in its^ favour itf<*any of these countries. ,The 
universal complaint seems to be that manhood suffirag^ means the 

* praoticak disfranchisement of the best an^ most ftit^gent portions 
of the community, and the enthronement in the seat of power of the 
* boss ^ and professional -wirepuller. Although it was a frequent sub-* 
jBct of complaint on the part of colonists in Australasia that the men 
who filled the legislative chambers werfe of an inferior type to thosb 
to be found there in the early days, the absence of men of chamcfter, 
of social position, and'of intellectual capacity from the le^slatures 
does not appear to me as marked a factor in colonial as in American 
political life. There are few, if any, self-ruling, lands in whieh the 
best class of citizen has less voice in the government of his country 
than in America. Money can make its power felt often by undesirable 
means; unmoneyed educated respectability seems 'to be liel|)le8S, 
and often hopeless. Of course there are many eminent and self-re¬ 
specting men in thfe American political world. The great and honourable 

, names that adoru the roll of Presidents would alone show this; but, 
speaking broadly,* America’s* noblest sons keep aloof from politics ; so 
much so is this the case, that the word ‘ politician ’ has assumed a 

* peculiar meaning which it* does not bear in other countries. I would 
advise \nj alderman of a British County Council, travelling in the 
States, anxidua to impress the natives with a sense of his own position, 
not to mention the title of the office he holds. A body of young men 
in New York have lately organised for the purpose of breaking up the 
tyranny of the ‘ boss -run political machine, and for the purificatitm 
of political morality, irrespective of party. * Upon this subject oiie Jf 
the leading Western papers lately remarked 


*It is an encouraging sign of the times that many prominent citizens Cf Nfew 
York, irrespecthe of party, l\ave umted in a memorial to.Congress asking for’the 
appointment of a committee to inquire into the system of naturalisatioa in New 
York city, with a view tef remedial legislation in reference thereto. Irregu¬ 
larities and glaring frauds have undoubtedly been practised under the present ^ 
hystem. In a singly bonrt, during the first twenty da>s of last October, there were 
nearly<f7,ODO naturalisations, of which about 6,000 were by one judge, Shch figures 
are entirely beyond the fiounds of reason, and it is evident thali there must be 
aomt^hmg wrong in the working of the mndchinery that turns out oitizene of the 
United States at such* a prodigious rate. 

-'For oi^ny years the making of voters out of flew material, in«QUch numbers aa 
theiQi^igeiiciea of politics mig^t seebi to yequiro, has been a great indUstflr*Sh the ‘ 
and it ha^ been carried on only a little less reckl^ly in 
, is^a reproach to the whole oountry, and an afBront to thedigflity of 

* that such proceedings should have been.toleratedi^^k);^.. If 

_ ^ ^ of both great parties in New York will mute ^ 

tlleimemorial K,ferred to, it can be reformed^ bat not * 

Ihef may Wing about Some good resUlts. 


. ..isei. 
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Jfa. _3r^, in Af^tom ,(3Smwo»i»^^, hnp pointed ont 
one rfftson jr^^; men p<pti<n»‘ ®3nii cdltom enter ^politics. 

Supposing n,m^,df*c});eusotsr nnd r^lne|pent ^ ba^ nnKde'*'up Ms • 
mind for i^riotid.i^asons to face the muddy roads whi^^had to 
potlilical power, he can only hdpe to fepresent the distdntm he 
.r^idee, hejis forbidden by-law to stand for any other’ 

(^ovmtry life as we understand it is unknown in Ameriofn 
Uyca out of a town if he can help it. Now, unfortunat^^ in 

£|t6>tes as wdFas at homte, the rich gentlemfen wlio reside in the city 
have tendency to congregate together. ' Suppose, therefore, a paih* 
ticnlar suburb of a city, returning one member to the municipal body, 
to contain several hundred men who by position and education would ' 
he well fitted to occupy seats on the council, only one of these co^d 
by any possibility find his way into the governing assembly of his 
town, whilst the others would be practically debarred from taking any 
similhv position, although* they might be the ownei’s of prd|)erty.in • 
several districts within the city, and be compelled to pay heavy taxa-« 
tion to a body upon which it was ^impossible for them jfco sit or even 
to obtain representation. The same restriction would prevent them 
from being returned to their State legislatures, although a himdred 
neighbouring electoraj districts might find it impossible to discover 
within their limits men equally fit to tepreseut them. 

, The election of judges by the people has odcasionally tended in 
America to lower the character of the judicial bench, and consequently 
the respect entertained fox'it. There is in some States, partly owing to 
th® above cause, a distrust of the power ‘of the ordinary procedure of 
law to cope effectively* with certain forms of crime; especially is this 
feeling predomineCnt in the South; hence, lest criminals should escape 
justiae, barbarous lynchings are frequently resorted to, with the natitral 
consequence that the innocent sometimes suffer with the gftilty. 
This distrust of judges and juries is not confined to small •out-of-the- 
way places, but occurs occasionally in districts where one -would have 


expected a higher ci^rilisation to have reignec}; for inEtanbe,,in New 
Orleans the world has recently been scandalised by outrages in tlip 
n^e of Justic^ for which the United States htte since, had to 
indemnify the^Govemment of Italy. Even the North is not free from^ 


this crime. A negro was lynched by the mob quite recently atePort 
Jervi% ilj the State of New York, and on the 12th of June aUjatt^pt 
V|l^ uptd^to lynch another at Yardley, in -the Statn of Pennsylvanift. 
The biti^ feeling which exists on the part^of the white man against 
t^ in the South is the reason why so many of mS rai^ heve 

tllis travesty of justice. It is said by the apologiste of 
mock judicial murder that the authorities are on t^ese 


l)n^ 


to restrain the mob. ^is may often be the case; 
U not’always soja proved by thejmpidity with which a large 


Uj^gjb lajM) was reo^tty dispsirs^d when the 'coloured 

; Vob, :|^tn-Na i$3 ^ ll 
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mu KlWETJa^Nm JJ^NTUJiY 


^aroh 


r^toaiis end had 


' ** white 


atUtotyted to. copy tlie exwtxtplor ol> th# white &tig 
W the pdrj.^ 

fhafthdereif. 5 he S<^thsra ■ 

^ , , , 60^ of Mnh 'to a 

' fait ‘legal triift. It is not only th^ negroes,' h'ow^’^i^b’ havp 
thfiis murdered; many a white man hhs sufiOTfed^^th. 


perpetration qt thesO dutaag^'; hu&flil^'l^ 
j manfully oh^S^pioned the tigw jof ^tde ' 


h^ murdered; many a, wMte man nas suBOred ^tn on 
Amex^y^ aoil without a legal trial, Thfe following accotttit^Of w 
"stteiOptiQ. lilorida to l^ch an Innocent fnan from *a 'IB’^ < 
ver5;CSi5itft>*iiouse in which he had been tried, and in the'jffdien'efelM 
the*Ve^ judgj who had acquitted him, will show how powedess iShe , 
ai^^i^es may sometimes be, dnd’how small is the jrespeot occasion- 
flil^^entertained for them. The European mirid will find.it difiScult 
to credit the veracity of the following telegraphic report taken' from 
V the columns of one of the most respectable Northern journals;— 




it ♦ ” m 

Key Wesfe, Fla., June 2 —Frnesto Cam^ro, A Cuban, twice oAtne b^ing 
by a mob yesterday for a crime be did not commit. Eena Hookoi) jft xdne- 
y$ar-oW negrowafiT assaulted on Sbnday, and she was^suppos^w,nave in¬ 
dicated Camero as ber assailant. lie was a^ested and arraigned before J'^lice Be 
Lamaii another Cuban, but dismissed It'was believed by the crowd in jbbeOourb; 
room Aat be had let tbe j^risoner go'* through partiality, and in two nripnitea aifter ' 
the 77aae was dismissed a rope wa| thrown around Camero*s neck, but, befbre he 
could be fitirung up, somebody released him. Camero then rushed into the justice’s 
office for protectiod, but Be Lamar was’roughly handled, and the ropo Wae^ed 
around Oamero’s ne^k again, ahd swung over a beam in tho Court-room, ^s it 
^ began to tighten, Camero said th§ guilty man was named P4mand^. had , 
reihaed the information before, ^ Be Lamar then reversed his decisioUt com¬ 
mitted Camero to jail. Ten minutes, afterwards Fernandez was told pf th0 fotry 
of the mob, and that^his guilt was known. Alannodf at this, he stabbed Itself 
over tbe heart and m the neck, hut not dangerously. He waslarres^ted and jailed. 

Believing he was dying, he confessed, and cleared Camero. ’ ^ 

* 

0. 

♦■^ersoHHl violence offered to a magistrate on,the vedfy seat of 
.justice,'an* invasion of the sabered precincts of the Court, an^ inatilt to^ 
theSt%te*and to its representetive, two repeated attempts inturdcit 
an innocent man—if such outrages had ocoufred in’a |!ur6pean 
country, the Press and the Legislature would have echoed theiindig 
• nsi&t «eatiment8 of the people, and strenuous efro:^SiA^duld*|uiy4i‘been 
made to teach respect for law, Jo these would-be 
insfhlt^s of authority. Although 1 carefully scanned 


for some days subsequently to the appearance of this" 1 sow^ 

no mention of the incident, nor did I ever hear it sUnd^ioln 
iion.** I can only piresume Jhat such 

ica than I sii^pposed, and that the, gJt?>vity 
|a not as apparent to the average 


« . 



havjB held, meetings all ov^v 
ent ^sy wre rnceivtog’^f ' 
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pot^ti. tJnitei State! 


Wtu^e^t to^lat^d.t 



was«lield whilst I was in America in alllhei 
s^eg^apd resolutions were sSiopted denouncing .outiag^^" 
iinst negroes: urging that the general (^veniment 
md^B^mfy^^lmericaa victiin3 of mob la.'w as well as >those of forligif 
bi^lf maltreated in tbe United States, and creating a commilite^ to 
petitiqo Congress to submit to the States a constitutional ftmeifdment 
empowering the geijeral Government to gtant such indemnity whe^ 
no pros^u^on of the mOb oi> redress is offi^ed by the State where 
the crime ocours, the cost to be assessed .against stfbh States; and 
also |)avi!^ the way for a national convention. This protest of the- 
coloured fopulation of America has met with the support of ^ some of 
the most influential^of her white citizens*and lea^ding newspapers. 
The Clevdand /iea^fer, .commenting on a speech lately m^e by 
Bishop Fitzgerald of the Methodist Church, South, says 

* * , ^ 

The Bishop has disgraced himself and liis church by making a speech indefehce 
of the IjTxchefa of oolonrednrfen in the South, declaring that the''unspeakable 
crime for Which negroes are lynched * places them beyond the pale of the law.. 
The Bidiop'means to conyey the Impression that every negmhanged bydSoutherft 
mob ha* emnmitted a criminal assault on a white woman. He knows better than^ 
that. Duijng the past eight years 72g negroes have been-lynched. Of that num¬ 
ber ouTy 969 were charged with or suspected of having committed a ciimizkal 
assault.' 'fhc ^u^s given in reliable statistics for other lynclungS were as followi^: 
murdei^S63; robbery, 44; incendiarism, 37; unknown reasons, 32; race prejtt* 
diee, 27} quarrels with white men, 13;.making threats, 10; rioting, 7} mis- 
cegenatioiyfi j bui^lary, 4. This accounts for 700 of the lynchings. Ihe otlter 
28 n^groeakilled for va,rioua causes—3 for circulating scandal^3 for de^d^-* 
• iUg^thfijn^lJve^ when attacked by white men; 2 for cutting leveea; 2 for turning 
StafeV CTi4enee against whites; 2 for gambling; 1 for drinking; 1/or tr^m§ io 
poisOil a well} f for colonising negroes; 1 for swindling; 1 for poisoning horses; 

Bishop Fitzgerald (the paper continues) might study'ttiia 
liat Jffi.4iurck ctm hppe for progress under the leadership of i^WniH 

on no matter w'hat ground, and it seema^iucqnaisteut^t^* 
a makdidffira to be a Christian should resort to deliberate misrepree$ntati(^m 

defence of the barbarism that exfsts in the South to-day.. '' 





feon t@ the action of the .Metljpdiat Blshpp it is 
t* record that a Bishop of another ,denouiiiu|l^i^ 
^hur'‘CIevel!.i4 Coxe, Protestant E|>iscopal Bisiwjp 
- Vork, during my visit.to’ tha States, i^n-his 

|ojEfarticiJlafce itr the JJay^of fasting andpi^jer 

V _ 

■®» AI)m6o'W. roitfg'eettaid at St. Paul: 
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MttrbU 


am- msTssmB^ oEimBY 


it aotrK marked 

k^lBomd wee,’w)B shall l^wNnOiilk 
pwalleJed siacj Jhe 


f>f kihiitpfti |MLtion ther^ have bee9a, xaore eolotit^ecl aticjl 

than there have been days in ell the yeej^wldoK jim And. 

yvt^ oflhat ibnTful array of crime, justice has only aveng^iour* { 


Reugion 

4 

4 < 4 • 

>, {>l^ienect oS separation between Church and Stat^ caA b0 uai^fiiUy* * 
i^ndiie in, these n^w countries. Both the voluntary an4 the State 
flyriem possess their advantages, and it is not as easy as soina persons 
may think to decide .offharsl upon which side the leans.- 

‘Bro^bly each,man will give the pelm to that system^ towjis which 
•be has a natural or inherited inclination. Under the voluritaty system 


^’Country districts and the poorer iwrtions of the large ijpwos often 
Sofiar ;'on the other hand, the scandal of a drunken, dissolute, careless, 
ddle or broken«down clergyman retaining his cure in spite of the * 
efibrte^of bishop and pdbple to oust him, which, alas! too often arises 
in England, could not take place in either the colonies or’ America. 
In the ttro latter there are extensive tracts of country where alchurch 
is not to he found, as-the resident farmers are toq fevf |md scattered 
to be able' to support both a minister and a church. In the new 
countries churches in large cities will, as a rule, he met with'pnly in 
' Uie suburbs where the rich live, whilst the masses of the peOj^le ore 
either comparatively neglected of their spiritud ‘ need!?' only 
supplied by mission chapels providS^ by the chari^ the,pongre- 
* gations in the richer districts. These mission cures, owing to this 
arrangement, cannot, as a rule, command the services of^lrn ^est and 
. most eloquent clergy, who are naturally attracted by dbe, higher 
e^ilaries giVen by the wealthy congregations, and they are consequeniiy 


msoally filled by the yoimger and less experienced meh, or *by 
thosu of second-rate ability who have* &iled to obtain b call, to 
th‘e,better-paid positions. The working men knqw,this, «n4 naturally 
resknt the position of the poor and dependent relatioiia A miaister 
ihho owes nis salary to the gifts and goodwiB.of hi#,i 9 «e^^iegation 
find^ it difficult to speak Trom the pulpit with the 
dependenc 9 which it is desirable that he 

to the temptation of servility to the. rich members of h& ccngxi^irim. 
'It would not be easy, for instance; for Hi minister whesoc eq^fi^^ras 
i^^Mndent* on the offerings of tradespeople to^ spea|E if 

|^pe-o| the’most prominent hacf been conlddei 


mdent* on the offerings of tradespeople spea|E if 

arol the’mqst prominent hacf been conlddei 
coifid one well Uame the m»»t vho, 
otmerohants and 

adultcnaitioB thim 
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these lat^ dasees.'^ m(n^:.^poBe(i> «5mw^iee, coarse 

and " . » <• *. *.. .. . x.-•- 


^l^o^^jposmsed of apBa^ UtlOaB&oim Minimise over 



times to submit to the humiliation of frequent appo&^ 
hti# patrons^ whilst hig family do not know where they^are^to turn for, 
mohey to pay^ their weekly bills. To show the poverty of "bomo 
of the country clergy in America, a bishop tol4 me Jhat," when visiting 
in ilis'^dioc^e, he always wore patent leather boots, for he knew that» 
if he did not the clergyman with whom he was staying would have* 
to blacken them with his own hands; and a clergyman in#New ^ 
Zealand informed me that he had to submit at vestry, meetings to 
the most foul and abusive language from men who chose tiiis oppor¬ 
tunity of venting their spleen* on him, knowing that he was helpless. 
To refined and cultivated men with a sense of the high responsibilities 
attached to their sacred office such a position mqst loe almost 
unbearable. I have said that in Amerk;a and the colonies large. 
triicts of country in thinly settled districts may be found without a 
church. As soon, howevfer, as small hamlets and villages grow up, a new 
difficulty presents itself under the voluntary system. All churches 
being on an equality and none endowed, all lush in simultan^usly 
where a ^lamlet or group*^ of hamlets has grown large enough to give 
promise of* support to a clergyman and church. jMt. W, de Witt 
Pyde, President*and Professor of Bowdoin College, points^out this, 
difficulty in an articFe headed ‘Impending Paganism in New 
England,' which appeared in the F^rum of June last, lie says ; 

New England to-day is confronted with, the danger that the country village 
will be the first to l^pse fiom vital Chrfstmmty, ffiat here the English w^rd 
countryman will repeat* the hi^itory of its Latin predece‘(sor, and that rusticity will 
synonymous w ith godlessness and superstition Statistics recently 
gathered by the Marne ‘ Bible Society * show that Waldo County, Marne, has 
'i6,087 families, divided in religious preference as follows Adventist, 23fi; ?ap- 
dst, 713> Qhn8tian,169; Congregational, 001, Episcopal, 24; Free-will Baptist, 
ySif'lttethodiBt, l,8f8; Eoman Catholic, 1381 T nitanan, 126; Universaliat, 
61*9'; other diJhcminations, 541; without prcfenjpcc, 1,046 ; not recorded, 141, 
^4h^totdl| 4>850 report themselves as not attending church. Oxford Qmknty ^ 

of which 4,677 report that they attend UC The 

o£ fifteen counties show that, of 133,446 familiea, ^,842 are 
^ upqn, any church. 

miiiaF of tlsio above concludes that this spirituakindiSi^rebce 
is due in a gveaji degree to the rivalfj between jthe 
linaitions, \rbich, as soqa sa a district is capable ot«ap- 
induces them to rush in* and force it to maintain 
W tntb the molt tbab the strain is^ ^ great for 
” Only Msrior frw dan be Oljt^ed for these 
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struggling cures* and the rivd|y of the ‘different denominations de- 
Strojrs all chaiipe of the^groiWli of life, theJtameut- 

fltble result that men get disgusted abstahtf^onf dfl reUgi 9 i^ Services 
nl&e. 

9 

NEWSi>APEH8 

* 

^l& 0 Jne of the American Sunday and religious newspap^s which 
are ^written for ^ serious or leisured public are excellent in style and 
matter,*as alsp are a few which appeal to a refined and literary class, 
and axe fcontent with o comparatively smalb circulaffon j bu^ thiO 
average daily Pi ess to be met with in the States is not of atlugh 
, These newbj)apers are apt to be filled with sensational accounts 
undoj startling headlines of crimes, lynchings, disasters, and person- 
aUties. The telegraphic news of jiolitical interest is most pjeagre, 
and often qppears in small type. The debates in Congress are either 
not reported* at all or only recorded in barest outline. The interesting 
speeches of eminent men, and the instructive and thoughtful articles 
on political, artistic, commercial, leligious, or social subjects, which- 
^form so large a portion of ^European newspapers, are, a^ a rtde, (con¬ 
spicuous by their .absence, There is a want of dignity and refine¬ 
ment in the tone of the oidinary newsi^aper, especialfy in the West, 
where the writer seems often deliberately to seek out flippant or 
vulgar phraseology with which to clothe his ideas. In Europe one 
looka forwar(i with a sense of pleasure and bf keen^interesji to the 
arrival of the morning newspaper, feeling that, as a rule, nfuch matter 
for thought and interest will be presented to his mind; but in the 
States it’is different. He rises from the perufeal of the papox feeling 
that he has been dragged along % low level of crime and vplgarity- 
Of course there are exceptions to e\ery rule, and doubtless a native 
would in most Statps know w^here to turn in order to obtain pleasipe 
and information from his newspaper reading ; hut* strangecr is not 
possessed of this information, and sufiers accordingly. I i^pfedhardly 
, say that the above remarks do not apply, to the American magaonea, 
which are widely known and read in Europe, and which to my mind- 
are in some ways in advance of those of other countries! They 
surpass ours in the beauty of their engravings, in th^ e^ceheuce of 
^ their paper and print, and in their general attractive app^m^nce. 
As for as i was able to judge, during my short visit to AuStta^ and 
New Zealand, the daily papers in these colonies wel^ superi^ ^ tone 
the American, and, as a rule, free from that vulgfpity tO 1 
hwVtealluded% 


Railway^ TnAven 
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wljat^fe tetttied a * " traiii, fro^J: onb^nd of irMclito the other a 

pkss^^lt jj6t only witbdui daugfisr, hvA j^roteet^ ffoin tbe 

weather, abd afmtfet ipptjiout beia^aware that he is paaSng 15rom <me^ 
separate caniag;^e iq anpthlr. But, notwithstanding the Inxtxry td be* 
found i%the^ travelling palaces, and the splendour as wdl aS teste 
wit^ which they are furnished, to the European travelter they^fiefitf 
to possess cSrtain disadvantages which go far to countorbalan^^eir 
merits. Moreover, these continuous trains are only to bo found on 
the main lines of railway. If the traveller diverges from he 
mu^t be content with the ordinary carriage, where there exists no 
dfetinction of class. Each Pullman car has seats for some twenty, 
and^the ordinary carriage for some forty passengers. It is impossible 
for the conductor to please all the occupanta as regards tenlpetature 
and ventilation, mor can windows well be opened without creating 
draughts. One is, therefore, dependent for his comfort on’“the feel¬ 
ings, forbearance, or inclinations of twenty or forty other passengears, 
and mpst consent to be.suffocated of to sit in draughts, or be over¬ 
whelmed with dust and ashes, in volumes unknown to the Euaopean, 
unless he be content to make himself exceedingly disagreeable, and 
come into unpleasant conflict with fellow-passengers or conductors, 
fn riiany of these palace cars the seats are aflixed to a central pivot, 
which continually turns with the swaying motion of the train. After 
half an hour’s exercise in such a seat, persons liable to sea-sickness 
are apt^tp^be disagreeably reminded of the feelings thay experienced 
when crossing’ the Atlantic; and if an effort be made to keep the 
seat (Steady hy stiffening the legs, such muscular action will be*found 
somew^fat fatiguing when carried on for several consecutive hours. 
There is no possibility, either, of reclining at full length, as can be 
done in a first-class European railway compartment. The continual 
slamming of the doors also in the ordinary carriages, as passengers,* 
cOnductms, guards, *and newsboys pass to and fio, is most trying to 
sensftlvenerves. Both in the palace and ordinary cars there is the 
"'TfiOet Itfaiitecl accommodation for hand-baggage, only one small Bracket 
^ abput three feet by six inches being provided for the nfeeds of four 
pertons. Owing to the presence of a metal bar no baggage can be 
stowed umfer the seats, and none is permitted^ to be placed in the 
gangways, whilst in the pf^dinary cai’s there are no pegs#or straps on 
which a hat can be ^uspi^nded. On arriving at hii destin&^n the 
is obliged to /carry his own hand-baggage and wi^^, for 
’th^lb is only one Eegi¥)|attached to each PulBnan car, and ndhe to 
th^ Ordinary ones, and station porters are unknown, in the United 
(M taking a ticket one is obliged to registor his luggage, 
and is a njetal numbered check corresponding to a similar one 
^ tech ^giatered article, the Americans are very proud 
It has adVanta^ges. If tlie traveller be not in 
li'jOTSy M ^B^n his hagga^e on arrival, it is very‘pleasant to be able ^ 
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to the station at once, hftefr {)Iacxng the^checks in the hands of 
ah ^ express ’ man, and be relieved of aU anxiety in regard ^d^hhpedi- 
*ttfettta; but to a Briton who does eiat like to be sepaiatei from his 
Baggage, and Who has been accustomed to^ve sixpel^ce or aihiUing 
to a jjorter, and drive off in a few minutes with all his worldly goods 

on thfe top of his cab, it is irritating to find that neither icdbs nor 
omnibuses are fitted to carry baggage, and that he is obliged to leave 
his luggage behind him, and quietly wait* in faith at his hotel from 
half aruhour to even four hours (as once occurred to the writer)bdbre 
receiving*his possessions. If the train in which beds traveling be 
behind time, the officials not infrequently send the registered luggage 
by a'Subsequent one, when a still longer delay has to be endured by 
the suffering passenger. ^ I have more than once heard Americans 
complain, and very justly, of Englishmen appearing at their 
hosts* didner table in travelling costume. It is possible, though 
I dp not think probable, that the American baggage arrange- 
nientS" may in Some instances have been responsible for the lapse in 
good manners on the part of the strangers. As Americans are 
accustomed to, heat their apartments some 10'’ Fahrenheit higher 
than we care to at home, the Englishman is usually stewed alive as 
soon as the date arrives for turning on the steam into the heating- 
pipes of the cars. He has no redress; for the great mass of bis 
fellow-passengers only find the heated atmosphere agreeable, and; 
moreover, the* temperature does not depend so much on tl» feelings 
of the travellers as on those of the negro in charge of the cat, whose 
ancesWs lived under a tropical African sun, find who himself, was 
probably born and bred on a Southern plantation. AmerfcSfhs will 
probably reply that this is no worse than being frozen to death.in a 
British railway carriage in Winter, where the only means of heating 
IS a lukewarm water-can. This would be a very just retort; on the 
other hapd, it is possible by rugs and clothing to defy the cold; but 
there is a limit to the extent to which a man can divest himself of 
clothing in a public overheated car. The best method of warming a 
railway carriage is, in my opinion,'the German, where in each com- 
f >artment the traveller can himself regulate the heat by turning a metal 
handle as few or as m§iny degrees as he likes in the direction marked 
* hot * or ‘ cold.’ The arrangements for night travelling on American 
railways are in some respects very comfortable, but in others the 
reverse,. Upper and lower berths are arranged on eithervlide of a 
central gangway, separated from the public ^aze by a leather pv 
thick ^amask curtain, opening in the middle. The bed6 are bf(^, 
spring-mattresses luxuriously softbut the above arjran^* 
by Wfhich strangers of oj^site sex are placed above and bdoW 
each^^^r,‘behind the same curtain, in rear (jf iiriiich |h’ey aue 
expelrf*^; j^fdresft and imdress, does lapt commend 
Europea^; bi^Vopriety. The railway authorities tpf Yfott^bttd 
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New South Wales, iu adoptuig the gen&ul features of the American 
sleq^iug-berth system, have improved upon if by dividing the car 
‘ into two Actions—one eseclusively reserved for men, md one for women. 
Th«;Objecti©n to this is that married couples mdst be separa^d. *The 
Rleeping«<2ompartmeut arrangement of Europe as imp^ved, pn the 
line between Melbourne and Adelaide seems to me to combin!^. the 
advantages of both systems. Attached to the fast through ,ti;^S, pn 
the main lines of traffic in the United States is a rieeping-car »;Con- 
taining*^ one drawing-rOom section, with two folding beds and a sofa,. 
If a traveller be fortunate enough to purchase a ticket entitling him 
to the use of this separate ‘compartment he may consider himself 
fortunate, for on no railway in the world^ will he travel in greater 
comfort and luxury. The misfortune is that there is only one 'such 
^compartment in each train. The New Zealand railway carriages' on 
the. State lines are very comfortable, though not so magnijficent as 
the American. They combine the advantages of the continuous icaar 
and Separate compartment systems. The weak point of the European 
railway carriage is the difficulty of communication between each 
section, and the consequent danger to passengers of insult and out¬ 
rage. This tit)uble is avoided on the New Zealand lines, whilst the 
privacy and comfort- of the compartment arrangement are retained. 
Each car is built in two communicating sections, the one half on the 
American principle, yith seats on either side and a passage down the 
centre, the other half in compartments like a British first-class 
carriage; the, latter possesses a passage way on one side, covered by 
a rpofj but open to the air and protected by ironwork and wire. 
This passage-way communicates with that in the American section 
of the car, so that travellers can pass freely from one end of the train 
to the other, and all may suit their tastes in the choice seats, 
These carriages contain the toilet conveniences usually found in the 
American cars. Engine-drivers in the United States are better pro¬ 
tected from the weather than are their British brethren, and they 
are supplied with a leather cushioned seat and elbow-rest, which 
appeared to me in no way to detract from their .efficiency. If this 
be so, these little comforts should ijo longer be withheld from them 
at home. There is another railway improvement which shojdd at 
once be introduced into Great Britain. I allu4e to the autcmlatic 
couplers which are almost universally fitj^ed to docomOtives and 
^care *engc^ed in passenger servicO in the United States, ahd 
yet,, curiously enough, it would appear from an article ip. the last 
Jun(e Fgrumy entitled ‘ The Slkughter of Railway Employees/ that 
tlie ^Jlpss of Ufa amongst this class of men is* greater in America 
riian England, It would appear that, althougli g^ost all the 
passenger/engine^s and carriages in the States have this life-§aving 

iu use, the cws employed, in carrying freight, which far 
, in number those .which are engaged in passenger service, are 
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not provided with thia usefol'invention. Out of a total of 1,105,042 
• cars used in freight •service, the writer sa/s there are hut 8^,390 
fitted with automatic couplers, and but 100,990 equipped train • 
brakes. This will, "in great measure, account for the enormous 
mortality by accidents amongst American railway men. He says :— 

* 9 

> . * ”, 

The facta in the case are somewhat startling. The total number of railway , 

employes on June 30,1890, was 740,801. The number killed during the twelve 

montha preieding *wa8 2,401, and the number injured 22,300. Thic means one 

death for every 306, and one injury for every 30 men* employed. Conhning the 

.statement to those emplo><Ss engaged directly in the handling of traing—that is to 

say, engmeera^ fe*emen, conductors, and other truinsmen—the results are beyond 

the experience in any other business or trade. The number of emplof4a of this 

class pras 133,235, and out of this number there occurred during the year 1,450 

deaths and 13,172 injuries due to some form of railway accident. This means one 

death for every 105, and one injury for every 12 men engaged in handling trains.; 

In no other employment, not even in mining, which is a most dangerous OQCupa- 

tifin, can such results be showm. 

' * i • 

President Harrison has interested himself in the matter, and on 

each succeeding January for three years has sent a special message 

to Congress, calling the attention of that body to tbe imperative 

necessity for some action. 

« 

It is (he s(^id) a reproach to our civilLsntion that any class of American work¬ 
men should, in the pursuit of a useful and noce^^ary \ocation, be subjected to peril 
of life and limb as great as that of a soldier in time of war. 

♦ 

I imagine that one cause for this deplorable loss bf life, which 
applies to civilians almost as much as to employes, is the absejice of 
platforms in American stations. Passengers have frequently to cross 
lines in order to get in and out of trains, whilst in many tovms, even 
in thoSe of large size, such as Chicago and BufiFalo, the cars fand 
locomotives run through the centre of the town on level crossings, 
and sometimes even down the open street. 


ElkctricItv and Telephones 

i * * * 

Great Britain-is far behind her colonies and the United States 

^ _ 

the employment, of electricity and the telephone. Even small 
towns ,in these new countries are lit by the electric light. It is to be 
fotlnd in tbe'streets and in dwellings. AH the nuisance attending the' 
eaesfpe pi gas and the destruction of i)aintings and gilding is avoldedT. 
Kooms we not rendered unhealthy' and oppressively hot bjt un* 
aeBeaeifry.consumption of oxygen and suijerheating of the atmospbeare 
4l»0ttgK4be gps-flame. Much time and coirespondence are solved by 
the eiqployment of the telephone in town and tod. 

lay long-distance telephone, commnfiicdtiolt qJj 

between^fsMl^ ci^es, ' ‘ 

* mT ^ * 
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Rapid ^eansit tn Cit^ 

Hhe means lot cheap'tod rapid communicati as a rule, more 
thorougWy dWeloped in American and ^colonial tlmn in^ European 
cities. " Tliia remark appKes exclusively to street railways and ttam- 
carS, for public horse conveyances are ruinously dear,both fa the 
colonies and the States, and in the latter tlie streets are usually 
atrocioilsly paved, and the foot-pavements badly laid and as badly 
cleansed#' This is, in a great measure, owing to the fact that few ^ 
pertons walk^ and still fewer drive, unless absolutely compelled to do * 
so. The streets in Australian and New Zealand cities are generally 
well m^iintained; but there, as well as in America, tramcars are largely 
patronised, and are usually both clean and comfortable. The horse-car 
in all the new countries is rapidly becoming obsolete, so much so 
that there is a story of an American woman who entered a horse-car 
in a*small town, and, not seeing either an electric wire overhead or a 
cable below, and not noticing the horse, asked her neighbour to ex¬ 
plain to her by what novel power the car was being pr(^lled. One 
great drawback to the comfort of the tramcar fa America is the lack 
of all regulations as to the number of passengers to be carried.* The 
result of this is that rows of men, and sometimes of women, may be 
seen standing* in the gangway holding on painfully to leathern straps^. 
All these persons have paid for their seats, but it never seems to enter 
into the head of the American to protest or expostulate against^this 
breach of.contract on the part of the tram compiiny. Sucli a of 
things could not exist for a fortnight in Great Britain without the d&ily 
Press being in undated by the protests of irate and indignant Britons, 
who would never rest until they had altered what must be a very 
seripus tax on the physical strength and vital powers of*women and 
of elderly men. 4 , 

r 

Public Pakks, trAKDExs, and Ice-^heam Parlouks 
* 

It would be difficult to find anywhere in the world more beautiful 
public gardens than those of Sydney, or a more*fairylike scene, owing to 
■ situation and semi-tropical wegetation, than the interior of the palm- 
house lit Geelong in the colony of Victoria; but the public parks and 
open spaces of America are, as a rule, superior to those of the*colonies, 
«gid only inftjdor in some particulars to those of the mother country. 
, 0 ur 9|>en spaces are*generally more accessible to the great masses of 
population, and the publia are, as a rule, allowed in them greater 
^edpm of movement; owing also to the different climate and habits 
ihp p^ple the BriiisJU parks are more used on a weekday. ' There 
i 8 *no piMrk im^he United States which can compare either in extent, 
faimttfited beauty, or in size of .timber witV the forests of Windsor 
aitd il^»pfag£ nor in the last two particulars with that of Eichmond; 
have no * parkways' of fron^ ^three to' five miles long, with 
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from three to five avenues of trees, as are to M found tJoim^cting 
some of the larger ciif parkfe of America,^or can w show ou^de 
Kew and certain ^pfivate gardens such a splejpdid conservatory as is 
to he found in Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, or in a slh^r way 
in that of Chicago or of Baltimore. In the first-mentiOned park, 
buffalo, moose, and reiadeer may be seen roaming wild within large 
well-fenced reservations containing within their limits water and thick 
coi)ses, where the animals may almost lead a natural Wedo 
•not spend as much money as the Americans on the adjuncts of a park, 
such as aviaries, refreshment houses, music-stands with seats for the 
audience, sometimes partly under cover, steam merry-go-rounds, like 
that at San Francisco, with three rows of horses and carriages 
sheltered from the weather by a huge domed roof; nor am I aware 
that any British municipality has ever ventured to build in a park, as' 
at Chicago, a parquetted ballroom for the enjoyment of its citizens, 
nor provide its athletes, as at Boston, gratis, with dressing-rooms, 
attendants, lockers, and lavatories. 

The ice-cream parlour is in hot and thirsty weather one of the most 
delightful of American institutions. Why do not our temperance 
people'at home sell in summer such drinks in every busy thorough¬ 
fare ? I believe the existence of a few of these establishments would 

t 

go a long way towards weaning the thirsty Briton from the public-house 
and spirit-shop. The most delicious iced temperance drinks, flavoured 
with*fruit juices, are to be purchased also in most chemists’ as well 
confectioners’ shops. Of all the pleasant drinks on earth in hot 
weather recommend me to an iced-cream soda. It matters little what 
is the fla\6ur, it cannot help being grateful and refreshing. Soda- 
water and frozen cream, \s hipped up into a froth, is the foundation of 
all these be\erages—the true nectar of the gods. " ^ 

. Hotels 

% 

• 

As a rule the hotels of the United States are better appointed 
than those to be found in Great Britain outside the Metropolis, some 
large towns, and a few fashionable watering-places. They are almost 
all electrically lighted, provided with swiftly moving lifts, the'Vodms 
are comfortably and artistically furnished, and the private apartments 
are almost always pronded with a separate bathroom, JavaWy &c, • 
the latter is a doubtful advantage, however, in the eyes of those who 
entertain a wholesome dread of typhoid fever. The system of paying 
A 4xed sum per day for board and lodging simplifies matters, and 
ditoinidhes the lisk of friction between manager and guei^. The 
•«-v0rag^ charge per head per day is from ^4 to $& ,(16a, to Such 

coiivetli^^Eces a« the telegraph and the telephone Are genera)}^ to *be 
found halls of the larger hotels, as well as stallfl whet% books, 
maga^ne8>« attd ’Bdewsprfpers cAn be purchased. ' In* AttSirhUh ^Ithd 

V^. ^ . . i 
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CmeA^ the hotel? are very similar tojthose of America; but in New 
Zeah^nd they resemble more the old^^hionbd hostdries to found 
in county towns of Englaud, where the guest? are entertained with 
greater civility and attention, but'with fewer luxuries, thw in‘the 
more pretentious establishments of the former counCiies. ^'The cost 
of living in New Zealand is about 10s. per he^ per flay, without any 
extras, except wine,* being charged. The objections the ‘large 
caravansaries are the lack of kindly personal Service^ the diflSculty of 

* obtaining anything out of the ordinary routine, or of beiljg wajtfid on 
in one’s apartment. Boot-cleaning and clothes-brushing are special 
8 er\dce8 for which, as a rule, extra charge is made ; and, if the negro 

* whose duty it is to perform this office should be absent, the visitor 
must*eitber clean his own boots or issue forth with yesterday’s mud 
still adhering to them, for a free American citizen would consider 
himself disgraced if he were to perform such menial offices for another. 
I heard of an Englishman travelling in the States who, being told that 
there was exceptional distress amongst the labouring class from lack 
of employment, and seeing a group of idle men leaning against a rail 
opposite his hot eh thought he would ie&f this feeling; so, walking 
across the road, he offered half-a-dollar (25.) to any man who would 
clean his boots for him. No one responded t o the appeal; and I believe 
he was considered fortunate to have been peimitted to retire with a 
whole skin. 

Jbe Americans heat their hotels, like their cars, to a temperature 
which is unbearable to the average Briton—70® or 75° Fahrenheit. 
It is not the custom, as in England, to jirovide the guests with the 
daily papers—these he has to purchase for himself. In some of the 
hotels the beds fold uj> and turn into handsome pieces of furaiture,* 
resembling sideboards or consoles; thus the bedrooiA can during the 
day be converted into a comfortable sitting-room, for the washing 
apjm-ratus is usually in a small adjoining closet, lit by electricity or 
gas. Electric bells communicating with the central office are some¬ 
times affixed 'in the bedrooms. The gdest, before retiring for the 
night, states the hour he desires to be called in the mftming. At the 
said hour the bell begins to ring in the sleeper’s r.oom, and continues 
to ring until he communicates electrically with the office, as a proof 
that^p is awake and out of bed; for he must rise to stop the ringing 
—^ splendid invention to arouse the man who, after being csffied, 
48 accustomed to turn round in bed and go to sleep again upon the 
^ other Bide. As a precaution against fire a small globe of quicksilver 
i? occasionally sfffixed to the ceiling of each jipartment, which, when 
.^heated/causes by its expansion an electric current to be set in motion, 
ringing an alarm bell in the central office. By this means a fire 
origin^ng in a^y^part of the building gives notice automatically of 

* jits,, .o^rn .existence. I have seen in a New .York hotel a clever 

in each apartment lika a small clock dial, on which is 

j, 4c • 
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engraved in a circle almost all $ guest's ppssibldfdesires- Bjtmning 
a hantd like that of a ^leatTcli to the desired peint^ electiic commtuiicar 
tio^ Vrith the office is established, aftd thp guest's need is stip|>Ued 
without the waiter having to answer the bell and inquire what is 
wanted/. One journey, time, and much fatigue is'thus save<J to the 
attendant. Thh difficulty .of obtaining labour renders the American 
inventive^jEind his clever contrivances to make fnachinery do the work' 
of human hands and feet has added much to the happiness of man- • 
kindbut^there is one labour-saving article which I trust may never 
be intt«>duce|^ at home—I allude to the^ electro silver-plated knife 
which is now almost universally used in American hotels and even in 
some' privjate houses. The silver-plated knife may be excellent for 
service at dessert, but w^ien a man is required to cut hf^ m^t 
with it'he is asked to do an impossibility. The knives are supposed 
to be tipped with steel, but they decline to assdme the qualities of 
the inferior metal, and are consequently the source of much* vexation 
of spirit, indigestion,* and temptation to the use of strong language. 
Even the*tenderest fillet assumes a leathern character when attempted 
to be severed with this instrument. Its merits in the eyes 6f the 
American domestic is that it requires no cleaning—a doubtful advan¬ 
tage from the point of view of him who uses it. 

4 

Police Patkol, Ambilami:, and Fire Brigade Stations 

* 

In some of the best-managed Ameri<;an cities, the police patrol, 
ambulance, and fire brigades are all Worked upon a' system or 
systems of intercommunication which it would well to adopt at 
homer A certain number of street lamp-posts, at convenient distances 
from each otheV, are cbnstructed to contain within a protuberance in 
the centre all the apparatus necessary for telephonic communication 
with the central pplice bureau. This office contains a telepbpliic 
department, with operators constantly in attendance, and every 
ambulance, fire brigade^ and police sbition is in direct communica¬ 
tion with it. *In some towns the ambulance waggpns are kept in the 
police stations, and are manned by the constables, who are traihe(jf in 
the rudimentary knowledge needed for rendering first aid to the 
wounded. In every police station, or; at all events in the {]i]i;incipal 
ones, patrol waggons are k^pt with horses ready harnessed, *t0ady 
to have the harness dropped *on their backs by electric motion, as is 
• donsf in the fire brigade stations, whefe it only takes frAm thi;eei!c^ 
twelve^secpnds for a firc-epgine to come from the bnildihg afteV* the' 
eleetric bpll has sounded. Every iwliceman on duty is jggppll^ 

, A key'mth which he can open the lamp-post bo^^is^^cmtaildhg tko 
te^bl^c^pparatusft If an accident has occnxnrid ii).jthe streetfiLa 

bnt« ^prisoner h^ te be conveyeAto 
extMis needb^i the 
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telephone through tj^e* c^i^ral oflSce to the police station, and 
within a few seconds or minutes an ambuj^e' waggon» containing 
stimul^ts, medieines, bandages, &c«, and well^trained assistants, a 
'fire-engine, or a police patrol ^waggon manned by constoblA, may be 
seen gallo|>ing.down the street. By this method the eftksien^ of the 

police force is greatly increased. Under the old system a p(di^ coit- 
fltable had often to struggle single-handed with a violent prisoner, and 
drag him, after a series of exhausting and dangerous encounters, long 
dist^ces before he could obtain assistance or lodge him in Safe 
custody. If he attempted single-handed to arrest more than one < 
■ prisoner at a time, he ran the risk of being overpowered, of losing 
some or all prisoners, and of serious personal injury. During aU the’ 
time, too, that he was struggling with his prisoner or prisoners, his 
beat wafe deserted, and robbers or burglars would sometimes inten¬ 
tionally divert the attention of a constable from the point they 'had 
selected as the scene of their serious operations, by one of their 
numbei^ simulating riotous drunkenness and inviting arrest. No 
constable now is permitted to leave his heat except unde^ exceptional 
circumstances: However numerous may be the law-breakers, he can 
always obtain adequate assistance through the telephone, and the 
waggons obviate all difficulty of transport. The central office can 
also communicate with each separate policeman in the city,^or with 
allbf them, by electrically raising a red signal board on the summits 
of any or all of the specially consimeted lamp-posts. It is the duty 
of every policeman, on seeing this signal, to proceed at once to the 
lamp-post, open the box with his key, intimate his presence by an 
electric bell, and through the telephone receive his instructions from 
the central office. At night, instead of a board being raised, a* red- 
coloured glass globe is by the same means placed around the gas- 
flame. It will be readily seen what an assistance such an invention 
must be to^the police in the arrest of criminals. A murder or burglary 
is coihmltted. Within a few minutes after the occurrence of the 
crime every policeman on duty in the city has been inforUietl of its 
nature, has been furnished with a description of the criminal, and has 
been told of the supposed direction and manner of his flight. Xh© 
fugitive will find it hard to conceal his identity from so many searching 
eyes, .Phd, if he attempts to leave the city, will probably be.arreSted\ 
long he reaches its outskirts. Had this system been in opera¬ 

tion in London the predatory •classes of the metropolis would hs^ve 
been deprived of that one brief hour of license when on a memoraUe 
oodasio])i they gave the. slip to their natural enemies* of Scotland 

' " SoCIAti CONMTXOX AXU MANNERS 

been said and written of tbe social condition of the 
and Anierica^that it seems almort superduons 
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for jba make any observations on the subject. ^ It is difficult to say 
wbetber the working moji occupies a better position in America pr in 
Australasia. In both he is king j but I am pf opution that his r^e is 
less challenged in the latter than in the former, and that it approached 
nearer despotism in New» Zealand*than^in any other colony, or .State. 
It is here that one recognises the least difference betweeh rich and 
poor. Indeed, to the traveller it would seem as if,New Zealand con- • 
tained no wealthy men ; but they must exist there, for pne of the 
principal'planks of Mr. Ballance’s policy is the ‘bursting up’ pf t^o 
large run-holders. It is well known that New Zealand is the. pa-radise 
of the working man. Universal suffrage, combined with the principle 
of one man one vote, has made him supreme at the ballot-box. 
Tr^e organisations have consolidated his power, and furnished him 
with a lance of tempered metal; hut indeed he need not "‘set it in 
rest, for he has no opponent there worthy of his steel. Capital indi¬ 
genous to the colony seems practically non-existent. l^Iillionair^s Eire 
unknown, and rich men conspicuous by their absence on ifce other 
hand, therfe is a general high standard of comfort amongst the masses, 
and.the only man who mn be called poor is not the w'orkman with his 
eight to ten shillings a day, but the run-holder eaten up by rabbits 
and on the verge of bankruptcy, the clergyman, or the clerk, who has 
to keep up appearances and to work longer hours than the so-called 
working man, who rules the colony, and has limited his labour to 
eight hours, a day. Having mounted th^ box-seat of State, and 
holding the reins of power in his hands, the ‘ working man/ wise in 
his generation, is determined to take such precautions as shall render 
it exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, for any rival to oust him 
from his position. There is a determined look upon his face as he 
gathers up the reins, cracks his whip, and settles himself firmly in 
his seat—good sign if only self-confidence be restrained by caution. 
Aristocracy and Bourgeoisie have sat on that box-seat for many a 
long year/ Let ns not grudge the new driver tfie delight with which 
he finds himself, sometimes to his own astonishment, installed in the 
place of honour and responsibility, or the pride with which for the 
first time he feels the reins firmly grasped in his hands. Let us hope 
'that he will drive with discretion as well as with boldness, and that 


her will remember that under certain circumstances the skid is of 

* « ' 

more value to the safety of the passengers than the whip.. 

If in New Zeafand there be neither wealth nor poverty^ the s^e 
cannot be said of America, where both are on the increase. Honey 
hai so often been made in the States, specially in the West, hy 


sodden lucky chances, sometimes by practices differing but^ slightly, 
if aVah, from those of a' fraudulent character, that the put)lic eajt^r- 
^tahil Uttle ;ire8pect for the rich n^n, and in some'casra for 

rh4itira,bit|>W hostility—not to be pondered at, seein’g th(|t 
, in e# a nde, divorced ficom responsiWUty. To* » 
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to the republican sentiinent may be due the hokvf respect for wealth 
and position which is such a mark^ charactmstic of the middle and 
worldng claaBes of America. The bump of reiieratiott ie so^entirely 
absent from the head 6f the average American ^hild ihat it is 
-exceedingly difficult for parents or pastors to instil inth him-respect 
for elders, or even reverence in religious matters. In the colonies, 
as well as in California, parents complained that their children were 
most difficult to control. This is, in a great measure, the fault of the 
parents themseWes, who in these countries have in too many instances 
deliberately uncrowned themselves. They laid the blame, strangely 
•enough in both places, on the beautifully warm climate which forced 
the whole family into the streets, and brokp .up the home circle. 
Boys and girls, ,they said, got into roving, indej)endent ways, and 
resented the slightest restraint on the freedom of their actions. An 
octogenarian clergyman, a man of high distinction and regarded as 
the*leader of his Church, besides being one of the founders of the 
New Zealand town in which he resides, told me that a little? chit of 
a girl of fifteen had openly complained that the doctor had failed'to 
raise bis hat to her when he met her in the street. In New Yort 
an almost equally eminent man informed me that a young girl whom 
he had known from infancy, the daughter of a very dear deceased 
, friend, had received his salutation with such marked discoufte^ that 
' he h^d felt it a duty to his old friend to ex 2 )ostjilate with her. 

It is painful to remark in America how children in overcrowded 
tramcars permitted by their parents to keep their seats whilst 
their dders stand. Children seem prematurely brought forwald, and 
are often spoilt, especially the girls. In hotels one sees little maidens 
of from five to ten adorned with rings, earrings and bracelets, wearing 
* high-heeled shoes, and giving themselves the airs of grown-up womhn. 
Trhey do not seem as if they were capable of a good romp or game of 
play out of doors. They sit at table with bored faces, giving their 
orders to the waiters, and partaking of the same food as their parents. 
It was quite xefreshing, when home was once more reached, to see the 
younger generation dressed as children, treated as childreb, and 
Vnjoying good healthy games of play in many a pleasant field, as the 
train wWrIed one through smiling England,.or from the window of 
one’s London house to bear the shouts of joy with which the.children 
‘ were pu^^uing one another under the shadow of the Kensington 
Garden elms. 

*O’Rell has pointed out that America is the 9 nly country 
where the man who is paid is, the master. Qne feels this everywhere. 
The bWitude of the clerk behind the couijter, of the waiter of the 
hoW, of the conductor in the car, of.the official who hands one the 
letteri aVthe Po^t Office, too frequently* varies between injured 
ofrS^nsivh patronage, and what to the British mind amounts 

J- have seen a lady poked by a conductor in 
Vou XXXIIIt-No. 193 • J\I M 
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* * ‘ ; 
the back %ithout a "Word of explanation ; .the man simply required. 

her'ticket, and it was too much trouble for him to ask - for it. Mr. 
,Hamiltim Aid5 complained last year, in this Review that an American 
'waiter once removed Mr. Aide’s hat from his head and put it on apeg 
without uttering a word; this has never happened to me, but I have 
had a ticket several .times stuffed between the ribbon and the hat by 
a railway guard. Manners in the West are occasionally peculiar. 
An acquaintance of exceedingly short standing has "poked ine con¬ 
tinuously in theTibs to insure my* appreciation of the good points of 
a story.*« A waiter, when an order is given, never thinks of answering, 
and it is* difficult to know whether he has heard it or not. I was 
oncq told by an attendant that he, guessed if I asked agaiil I should 
.not get what I wanted. * , ' , • 

* Colonists and Americans are both proverbial for their hospitality. 
They teach us a lesson* in this particular. Wherever the English* 
language is spoken, there the Briton may be sure that he will meet 
with a kind and even a warm welcome. He will never be treated as 
- a ’foreigner, but as a relation, and as one who through kinship 
possesses a claim on the hospitality of his hosts. May the British 
visitor never prove unworthy of the confidence -reposed in him! 
Amongst large classes in the colonies there is an affectionate and 
loyal* feeding towards the ’Mothei; Country, which only needs some^ 
great event to draw it forth in its full power to the astonishment -of 
the world. It is to me a continual and lasting satisfaction to know 
‘that some of my best'and truest friends are to be found \n those gro,at 
and distant countries which have been colonised by men and'Women 
of British-race, and which are destined to play so important apart in 
the futm’e history of the world. ‘ 


ME.4TH.' 
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• * • , 

* 

An impression seems to prevail in cei^in quarters that Che fall 
in the gold value of silver affects only the European officials in India, 
and that an attempt to restore the rupee to anything like its old 
value ‘ would be* prejudicial to the people of the country. Thi| 
fallacious idea owes its origin, lio doubt, to an imperfect acquaintance 
with the condition of the masses, and I therefore propose. to show 
how the depreciation 'of the rupee in relation to gold affects the 
poptilation at*large. With the wealth^ rajah, the rich mahajan, and 
tbe flourishing pleader I have no concern ; when the general weal is 
in the balance, th^ir interests are of little weight. The ^neral 
population* of India may, for the purposes of my remarks, be divided 
into two classeg, agricultural and non-agricultnral. The non-^ri- 
' cultural portion, speaking roughly, forms ,about one-third of the 
entire body of inhabitants. Gf the .so-called agricultural classes, the 
largest portion, or more than three-fourths, are mere labourers, and 
are consequently classified as such in all Government statistics. 

TJ[ie fiifst question to consider, therefore, is how the fall in the 
gold value of the rupee affects the non-agricultural classes and the 
urban population of India. In connection with this, one circumstance 
which furnishes a remarkable index to the popular feeling is worthy 
of note. Throughout the country there is an opinion jjrevalent 
among the masses that the Queen’s rupee does not possess the Same 
‘ blessing ’ as the old coins bearing the King’s effigy. ' This opinion 
is loudly expressed among ’themselves, and often, to outsiders when 
the fear of the police or of the penal code is not present to their 
minds;*but the idfea has a strong hold over them, and is a frequent* 
topic of bewailment. The feelingVno doubt, is an ignorant expression, 
of the fact that the purchasing power of the rupee has declined, that 
it*does not *as far to relieve their wants as before. In their igno- - 
ti^nce tbey ate unable to apprehdnd the causes of this decline^ aijd are 
led ..to ascribe, it Somehow to the British rule. They* would not be 
far wrong*in supposing that were it not for the lethargy which, bangs 
overtjie counsels, of Government tlj^e distress woulfi be neither so 
acute nor sa prolonged. . , 

Coming back to the question, How does the fall in the gold value 
of the'i^pep affect the people in general ? we find that withiq the last 
t,tlie incomes of the wage-receiving classes have for the 
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most psii *Temained stationary, wliilst the prices of food-grains have 
risen by leaps and bcronds. Among the wage-receiving classes I 
include the underpaid ‘ ministerial' clerks df Oovemment, the not 
overpaid clerks in the employ of prhnte individuate or companies, 
and people in the like condition. . * 

Taking Bengal first^ we find that in 1873 the monthly wages of * 
the agricultural labourers varied from Rs.S in the Behar ‘districts to * 
Es.lO in Chittagong, giving on the average Es.5 over the whole 
province. In the North-Western Provinces the average wages 
amountfed to“Es.4 a month, in the Punjab to Es.5, in the Madras 
Presidency to Es.3.‘ Of a horse-keeper, in Bengal, the average wages 
were Rs.S ; of a cortimon mason or blacksmith, Es.9. In 1878 the 
. average wages of the agriculturar labourer in Bengal Es,5; in 
ftie North-West, Es.4; in the Punjab,*Es.6. Of a horse-keeper the 
average wages during this year in Bengal were Rs,5 ; of a common 
blacksmith or carpenter a little over Rs.9. " From 1883 ttf 1888 
there was no substantial variation in the wages ; in IS^l there was, 
if anything, a reduction." In towns like Calcutta, Patna, Cawnpore, 
Meerut, Bombay, and Kurracliee some slight increase is shown, but * 
the variation is so small as to be of very little account in the con¬ 
sideration of the general question. For example, in Calcutta the 
average of wages of a common mason or carpenter or blacksmith * 
between 1873 and 1880 is given as E&.X3 3a. l^p.; between 1881 and 
1885, Es.12 8a. 9fp.; between 1886 and 1892, Es. 14 and a fraction. 
In Patna the average wages during the same periods were Es.6 10a. 6p. 
Es.6 12a. 6p., Es.7 4a. 4p.,and Es.7 8n. Of the agricultural labourer 
the average wages in Patna were Rs.3 8a., Rs.S 14a., Rs.4 8a., Rs.4'8a,., 
and so forth, . 

A reference to the wage rates in some of the industrial and other 
establishments may also prove useful. At the Mirzapore East Indian 
Uailway station the maximum wage of a' blacksmith in 1866 was 
Es. 10, in 1892 it was the same, although it had a slight rise for some 
years in the interv'al. Thu minimum of Rs.S has -always remained 
the same. The carpenter’s wage in 1892 was the same ag in 1870, 
•viz. Rs.lO. In private establishments, such as collieries, no. change 
in the monthly wages ^^ates is pCfceptible, It would be useless to 
multiply examples for what I ha\ e stated above, that, in spite of little 
variations here and there, the bulk of the wage rates an Bengal hat e 
remained stationary. ' * • 

As regards the clerks, &c,, in the employ of Government, or,^f 
private individuals, or companies,’railway, trading and banking, it is 
notorious that their incomes have not varied foj; the last twenty 
arid those of tb^ professional classes (ainong whom might 
mentidn ihq country mookhte()i/rs and the. native doctors) bav&&Ilen, 
whatever the cause of the fall mfjy be, ^ ‘ ^ 

* * ' \ 

» These axe struck from figu^res in Govenimtot statteto,. I We not 

giveo the 

® if ' 
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During t^s period of time the .fluctuation in the gold value ot 
the rupee has been as follows:— 


« year, 

Average rate for Bupee 

Year 

Average«ate for Rupee * 

c 

1872. . 

% 

9% 

. IJli 

1882. 

. 

1- 

. 1 

a. 

6 

1878. 


. 1 10’ 

1883. 


. . 1 

7i 

1874. 


. 1 lOi 

1884., . 


. 1 

7i . 

' 1876. . 


. 1 10 

1886. 


. 1 

7i 

1876. 


. 1 

1886. 


. 1 


1877., . 


. 1 8i 

1887. 


. 1 

4. 

1878. 


. 1 8’ 

1888. 

^ « 

. 1 

6 

1879. 


. 1. 71 

1889. 


. . 1 


1880. 

T 

. 1 8 

1800. 


. 1 

6 

1881. 

<4 


. 1 8 

1891. 


. 1 

ii 

lu March 

1892 it 

stood at Is. SJd.; a 

slight 

reaction 

raised 


-t to la. ; since then it has declined steddily, and now stands at 
la. 


Whilst, as shown already, the earnings of the wage-deceiving 
classes have practically remained stationary, the price of the food-grains 
has gone on increasing steadily in inverse proportion to the rapid 
(\eclension in the gold value of the rupee. 

In 1873 the average retail price in Bengal of common rice was 
K.l 10a., and of hallam rice Rs.l 14a. per maund; in J878, which 
was an abnormal year, the price of the first rose to Es.3 5a. 4p.; in 
1883 it fell to Rs.2; in 1888 it ro^e to Rs.2 1a.; in 1891 tq 
Rs.2 9a. 4p, * Of other food-grains the prices varied as folldws:— , 


Wheat, 1873 
„ 1878 


„ 1883 

„ .1688 

„ 1891 


Grain. 1883 


Hs. a. p. 

3 11 3 

4 0 7 
3 13 
3 1'2 3 
3 15 9 


„ 1888 
„ 1891 


Bs. ,u p. 

2 2 7 
2 4 6 
2 4 9 


Millet sold in 1873 at R.15a. 4p. per maund, in 1892 for 
Rs,2 5tf. 8p., and is now sold for Rs.2 8a. 

In January 1893 the retail price of common country rfce had 
risen to Rs.3 13a. per maund, and of hallam rice to Rs.48a. The 
table hereunder shows the prices of other food-grains at the begin¬ 
ning of Ithe current year, taking a general average from three 

different places:— 

* 


' Te^U ^miing Prices of Food-grains and Salt, Janxmrg 1893. 


* ♦ * 

a 


Hs. 

a. 

P* 

Table rice (1st ckss), 

per maund . • 

• 

. 6 

4r 

0 

Common country rice 

if * ■ • 

*% 

• . 

3 

13’ 

0 

MaUtmt rice 

‘ . 

» * • 

* . 

. 4 

8 

0 

Gram 

l> • - • ^ 

• • 

. 2 

32 

0 

MiUet 

w • * • 

.* • 

. 2 

8 

0 

Wheat 

» • • 

.4 .6 

0 to 4 

12 

0 

t^tIse>(Aihar). 

>9 • • 

f 

t « 

• 

V 3 

8 

0 
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When we consider that among the labouring classes the average 
number of adults composing a household is three, and apiong classes 
slightly better off five, it will be seen how heavily the rise 'in the 
price ofifood-gram(3* presses upon these peot>le. Thhy atte, in fact, bn 
the verge of starvation, and the majority of thetn have to he Satisfied 
with one meal a day. 

The intimate connection between the fall in the gold value of 
the rupee and the abnormal rise in the prices of food-grains is self- 
evident. It is in fact admitted, and a claim is based upon it by the 
speculative exporter that no attempt should be made to remedy the 
evil. 

It is said that the agricultural classes ha\'e gained by the depre- 
’ elation of the rupee, and it is urged that the export trade in India iti 
grains and cereals of all kinds derives its chief impetus from the 
falling exchange,and is-*beneficial to the agriculturist because he sells 
so much more! I shall not pause to inquire whether an export trade 
in food-grains factitiously fostered and maintained by the fall in the 
gold value of siher is beneficial to the people; nor shall I dwell 
on the /act that whatever impetus the export trade in grains has 
.received from he fall in the exchange has resulted to the benefit pf 
the smalhbody of the produce brokers and'exporters, who are now voci¬ 
ferously clamouring to prevent any interference to rehabilitate the 
rupee. The genuine export trade of India owes its development to 
•causes wholly independent of the depreciation of silver. The Suez 
Canal, increased facilities of transport, immense reduction in the 
freight of goods^ the construction of railways and roads, have com¬ 
bined to develop this trade. Were it left to these natural agencies 
for its development, the rise in the jyrice of food-grains would have 
been balanced by the decline, owing to the same causes, in the prices 
of other necesgaries of life, ^nt the fall in the ruj)ee has ihtehsified 
the evil and accentuated the burden upon the people. The produpe 
broker and the exporter are, no doubt, able with their sovereign to buy 
sixteen rupees’ worth of goods, but how far that benefits the ^oducer 
or the*agriculturist I shall now proceed to examine. If, instead of 
theorising, we would only take the trouble to inquire for ourgelves into 
tjie question of this hypothetical benefit, we would find that the bulk 
of the i)rofit due to increased prices of food-grains goes into the J)Ocket 
of the exporter; in another case, when the grain remains for con¬ 
sumption in the country, to that of the wholesale Tmhc^am aud the 
^tail dealers. In Bengal, the producer himself estimates^ his .profit 
as four annas to ten annas per 'mauud over the old prices that etriflted 
li»eipra tlie ^ cyclone,’ which takes ps back to year uf grace 1 S 64 . 
j$ut let us look to the other side of his acQouut. For the 
also, all.over' the country, the' nec(!ssaries pf life 
ottwBrftokwhat he JhimseJf ^ows— the clothea^wtoeK he wedrs', the oil 
whi^.hi&i!^'the selt for. himself and his &^i4frjto'd1)e<iome 
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dearer. And, what is more, his rent is*enhanced because he obtains 

^ (t 

more for his produce. Under a rule of^peacd and equ&l laws, free 
from the danger, generaUy speaking, of illegal exactions or forced 
jcontributiojjs, with the developing resources efrthe ^untry, the people 
had immense and potential opportunity of pro 8 i)erity, had it not boon 
‘for the^ierrible cdrse of a depreciated currency. Careful inquiry 
would *Bhow that no benefit accrues to any sdbtion of the pe 6 ple, 
agriculturist or non-agriculturist. If the former wears an aspect 
of comparative prosperity, it is 5ue^ to fairly good harvests and -the 
immunity he has fmjoyed fgr the last few decades from illegal 
exactions and ‘ cesSes.’ The fall in the rupee only helps in his being 
deprived of his just prices. You mi^lit as well give him sixteen 
eig4it*anna pieces for, say, five inaunds of rice,'and call the coins 
rupees.' Thai is just what is allowed to take place under f he glamour 
of theories promoted and propounded by self-interest. 

The native Indian employes above the rank of mere clerks, whether 
in the service of (Government or private individuals and firms, wuth 
fixed salaries, which have nut, iu tlie majority of cases, altered for 
the last twenty years, are equally sufferers. The income of the bulk 
of them varies from' Es.50 to Rs.lOO a month. Had the rupee 
retained,its original value tliis would represent 5L to 20L a*montfi ; 
at present these figures barely represent 3L and 121, respectively. 
Only few get more than Es.200 a month. When it is considered 
that the liousehold of a fairly well-to-do inhabitant of India consists 
of a number of poor relatives and dependents ; that the cost of living, 
schooling, clothing, &c., has increased all round, thcfe will be no 
difficulty in understanding how the struggle for existence is becoming 
harder for even this class of people, Tlie education of boys is be¬ 
coming dearer every day, j;osulting from a variety of causes too 
« numerous to detail; many youtl^s, chiefly from amongst the sons of 
^Government officials, are sent to England to acquire tjiat training, 
discipline, and culture which are conspicuous by their absence from 
the educational institutions of this country. Can it be said with any 
approach to truth that the fall in tlie gold value of the rupee does 
not affect these people with fixed salaries and number of mouths 
to feed, children to educate, and some position to maintain in their 
society? ^ * 

The native trader, the nativq banker, the native merchant (if 
i thw. jqwu statements, repeatedly made, are to be relied on), are balf- 
Tiwde is disorganised, and business transactions generally in 
4 .i 3 iio^*un 6 atisfactory condition. Nobody can say With certainty what 
,tli€.m 6 n! 0 W..may briftg forth ; nobody can properly forecast his gain 
or hfc ; nobody can safely engage in any enterpnse with any 
jf^onable assurance of a fair outturn. - 

, thus far endeavoured to sliow, albeit imperfectly, how the 

i fajl ,i:S, tisB, value of the rupee affeets the people'of India. How 
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it affects the Government, ^he official and ]professional clasaecT of 
Europeans, and those ^Indiails who, from choice or necessity, desire 
to give their children a l^uropean education, are matteirs beyond 
controversy. The position of the* Government may be to(aih5d in 
one sentence: it is on the verge of veritable bankruptcy. Its vi^nxited 
surpluses have turned into deficits, ever growing. All new productive' 
work practically StOJ/ped, espenditure reduced to what is ab9olt|tely 
needful, the mournful admission of helplessness imj)lied in the qmet 
appropriation of the Famine Insurance Fund, furnish a clear and un¬ 
mistakable indication of what is impending unless the Government 
awakens from its lethargic condition and abandons the laisaeh-faire 
course which has marked its policy throughout in ctealing with the 
currency question. ' , * 

The^ Indjan Government has, from the necessities of the situation, 
to meet large sterling liabilities in England by payments in the coin 
in which it realised its revenue. So long as India is a dej>endency of 
the British Crown she has to remit to England each yCar a certain 
number of pounds sterling in discharge of her liabilities. fThe ques¬ 
tion whether this burden is right or proper is not relevant to the 
present issue. Not even the wildest Home-ruler would suggest that 
editing India adrift from England, even if it were possible, would be 
for the‘benefit of this country. Now, as the revenue is collected in 
rupees, it is evident that in making the payment in sterling her loss 
or gain would be determined by the gold value of the silver coin. 
This ja so obvious that it is unnecessary to dwell further on the 
subject. In ,1843 the exchange was 2s, ; in 1853, 2s. ; in 

1863, 2s, 0|(i.; in 1872,-as already mentioned, it was Is. ll^c?,; at 
the close of *1892, Is. 2^^. In the course of twenty years, from 
1872 to 1891, as pointed out by a competent authority, the Indian 
Govemm’ent has lost fully sixty-seven millions sterling over its* 
remittances,to England. This enormous sum, which might have 
been profitably spent .in developing the resources of the country, in 
making railways, roads, canals, and opening up tracts still inaccessible 
to the outer world, in effecting reforms or reducing taxation, in 
providing means to’prevent or to minimise famines, in constructing 
defensive fortifications on a threatened frontier, might, so far as any 
benefit to India is concerned, or for the matter of that to stoybody 
alee, have just as well been thrown into the sea. 

As regards the threatening deficit, the local English/maiSi^ fa its 
issue of the 7th of January, had an interesting and instrcujtiveaitiide/ 
frozU which I venture to quote one or two passages to enforco^my 
own jemarks. After giving a taWe showing thetturpluses and deficits 
eacl^L year froin 1879 to 1890, it proceeds thus:— * * 

eeUmAted for 1899-93 has, as the public is aware^ been 
into a 8x^,600,000.® The net result of fourteen years of Indian fiaaned 

.■■■I ■ 1 P. I I HJ I. I " I . . .■■ I . . . m * Iiyi-Ii»i 

flgnres rejpr^p^nt tow of rapeW. * 
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is^tjierefore, a surpluf in seven years of tbe period amounting to Rx.l 1,105,000, 
and a deficit in seven other years* amoimtlng to lbc,12,124,000, tl^e ^eEcit thus 
cjxceedhig the surplus by IU.932,000, or, say, one crore, ** 

Then, after referring to the circumstances which led to the re- 
kuposition of the taxes that had been reduced by Sir Evelyn Bating, 
to the imposition of new taxes, and to the various economies effected 
to make the two ends meet, the article in question runs thus:— 

Wo find, then, that after the recovery of the finances from the efiects of the 
war with Afghanistan we Lad down to 1884 a period of prosperity, which has been 
followed since then by a time of stress and strain. The period of prosperity was 
coincident with a relative steadiness in the exchanges. From 1878-79 to 1884-86 
the average annual rate^oY exchange varied between 19*96//. and 19*»S08d., the 
decline in seven years being under 3} per cent. Beginning with 1886, the rupee 
* tumbled headlong down the abyss, and with its downward progress we have ho^ 
a period of increasing financial pressure, in which it has been necessary to impose 
heavy additional taxation, to deprive the local Governments of the means for 
carrying out material improvements, to restrict the progress of ra*ilwa> construc¬ 
tion, to starve the administration generally, to suspend the Fainine Insurance 
Grant, and to hunt unsuccessfully in every hole and comer for cheeseparings in 
the way of savings. It is not, however, a mere coincidence that the period of 
prosperity went, with the steadiness of the rupee. We have given above the 
statement of the Ministers responsible for the finances, that the coincidence was 
mor^ than a coincidence—that it was cause and efiect. • * 

In tbe course of fourteen years, whilst taxation has increased by 
four crores annually, the public debt has increased by twenty. A 
huge deficit for the present financial year is inevitable,' and another, 
probaHy much larger, for the ensuing year is equally certain. How 
is this to " be met ? There is no margin for further taxation; 
practically the produce broker and exporter, the real gainers by the 
present state of things, the zemindars, who possibly have profited a 
little in consequence of increased rental from the ryots, are beyond * 
the range of taxation. Any addition to the income-tax will be 
received with grave dissatisfaction. Is the country to be allowed to 
go to min, the people to starve, the official classes driven to the verge 
of insolvency, to satisfy theories or to fill the pockets of a small class, 
of people ? 

The Viceroy, in his reply to the address of the planters of Coorg, 
made a statement, which, I submit, ought to form the keynote of the 
financial policy of Government. His Excellency observed :— 

No fortuitous advantage which any particular trade may for a time derive 
under ai^lling exchange con. he allowed to weigh against the general injury atid 

nGeulting^tO the trade of the Indian empire as a whole from fidbtuations and 
njjcart^Lalyintheiite of exchange. . It will, perhaps, be sufficient if I say that> 
as ^6 ^dian empire doe^ most of its commercial l^iisiness with countries in which 
a ^ndard obtains, it appears to me that it wpuldf be for the general advantage 
that India should be provided with a* currency of which the gold value would no 
l^tger.he^sulject to the fluctuations which hilve for some years past unsettled our 
^coDUBtrtclal systm and discouraged the investment of capital in this countiy.’ 


» Xhe -P« 0 i«wr,^.ltovember 15,1692. 
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, T!he i^onder is that, in spite of the unhesitating terms in which the 
enunciation wfis made* no action* has yet been taken to carry it into 
- effect. As regards the official classes of Europeans, it is indisputable 
that they have suffered severely by theloss^on exchange. They are 
paiff in a deptfeciated coinage, whilst almost everything they have to 
pay for, either directly or indirectly, is paid for in gold. Stores, wines, 
clothing, the schooling of their children, add the cost of living for 
their families at home, has all to be disbursed in staling. The loss 
affects every grade and fvery class—the man who has a salary of 
fifteen hundred rupees a month, and the small sergeant of police who 
gets barely a hundred. #. 

The extent of the hardship entailed upon the official classes can 
be gauged from the fact that many men holding offices hitherto con-[ 
sidered as well paid hpe been compelled to withdraw their children 
from,school, briug out their daughters to India, and send* the sons to 

* the Conlinenit for that education wliich the falling rupee will not allow 
them to obtain in England. In a country like India, where influence 
depends a great deal on prestige, it is idle to expect an ill-paid official, 
Indian or European, can eiiher command or maintain his position, 
and it will Jdg the fault of Government if its poorly-paid senvants’ get 
entangled in straits which in most civilised countrie,s are regarded as 
detrimental to the public, interests. 

The professional classes are in exactly the same predicament; the 
fee of the doctor or of the lawyer, paid in rupees, has not increased. 
As in the case of servdce holders, though their earnings have lessened 
in value the expenses have increased in an inverse ratio. In neither 
case is there any coippensation. The small trader who imports his • 
goods from Europe has to pay for them in gold, and in order to com- 

* pensate himself has to raise his own prices proportionately in silver, 
at the risk of losing customers whose diminishing incomes furiiisll 
little inducement for much outlay. The merchant and the banker 
. appear to be little better off. One can now understand the angry 

discontent which pervades the official'classes of Europeans, high or 
low. To suggest that the proper remedy for this evil is for the English 
to make a permanent home in the plains is to ign6re the lessons deri¬ 
vable from the past. The fate of the Mahommedan conquerors of 
India ought to be a warning to th6se who discourage occasional home 
* visits to Europe. ^ * 

* It is almost unnecessary to repeat the fact that a few years' exis¬ 
tence without change of climate or scene robs English Women of 
their vitality and reduces them almost into the condition of permanent 
iirvalids. Visits to Europe, or,’as a dernier to the hills^-are 

matter^ of life and death to them. Children of Eutopean p^entage 
do nSt tiarivein the hills beybhd a certain age,^nd even if they did, 

, edtichtion to |«roper sense of the term, with the isame disdpline 
and is not to he had. Ihb hill 
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•European management are mere makeshifts, to be resorted to only 
in dire straits. ’The necessity of a European training has forced 
ifaejf even into the minds of a large number of Indiax^, who, although 
themselves wifhout English education, appreciate the benefits that> 
accrue therefrom, * * ; . * 

The Manchester Chamber of Commerce recently gave expres&m 
to a somewhat strange Bentiment, viz. that any attempt to introduce 
a gold standard or to improve the currency of India wotild involve a 
serious political danger. The weight of this opinion may be fairly 
discounted. Speaking with some sense of responsibility and with 
some acquaintance with the condition of the people, in my opinion 
it would be a serious political blunder to let the rupee stand at its 
present low value, or to allow it to sink lower. ‘ The rupee and not, 
the Congress will’drive the British out of India/ was a remark once 
made to me by a member of the National Congress. The idea is by 
no means cliimerical. If the present state of things is allowed to 
continue much longer, there can be little doubt that sooner or later 
the number of liluropeans in the civil and military employ of Govern¬ 
ment will be considerably reduced. Few Englishmen will care to 
take up almost a life-long service in India upon the pittance into 
which the fairly good salaries of former days have turned, nor would 
parents be willing to invest money in the training of their sons for 
the Indian service. Under the apprehended circumstances, the *un- 
willingness of Kuroppans to come out to India, or of IndiaAs trained 
in Europe to take service under Government, will, promote the 
employment gf men trained in the country, but whether that will be* 
for the advantage of the State is a matter for question. * 

To my mind, it would be an evil day for India when, from a 
permanent reduction in t.he emoluments of officers in the civil and 
military employ of Government, the agency which ,has been tfie 
making of India is either withdrawn or its efficiency impaired. 

Another disastrous effect of the fall tn the rupee, which is likely 
to be far-reaching and permanent in its character, is that it stops all 
influx of capital from outside. Capitalists in gold countries will not 
invest in securities in silver countries, because they have no confidence 
in thfe value of silver in relation to gold, and consequently, while 
mbney flows freely to foreign gold countries, it is denied ^ to the 
British dependency of India.^ A currency which fluctuates from* day 
%o day; and the value of which depends upon the smartness of forl^gn 
speculatois, hardly leaves room'for hx\y safe calculation. The result of 
this ia,,tKat many of the projects for the deVdopment of the resources 
^iof' the country have either to be abandoned or to be postponed until 
: bett<§ 

. r My 'object is not to suggest any theory for the solution of a 
'diffiotdty ^vhioh*^ certainly be regarded as the life-problem of 
1 EidSi tfe gra of whichris recognised by*all classes of people. 
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My sole aim is to dispel the-illusion that the fall in the rupee affects 
oxdy the official classes and benefits the cotintry at large* If Holland 
could devise a means for the protection of its colonies from a ruin 
*such as is threatening India, surely it is possible for the talented men 
at the hdm here and in England to find a remedy for the evil. Had 
,the Brussels Conference resulted in an agreement for universal 
bimetallism our problem would have been solved and our difficulties 
would have disappeared; but as it is evident that there is no prospect 
of the dual standard being adopted by England for many years to 
come, the only remedy for India is-to change her standard of value 
from silver to gold, Closing her mints to the free coinage of silver, and 
retaining the silver Currency as token-coinage, fixing the rupee at, 
say, le, fid. 

The change can be made without'any of the risk’s of economic loss 
or political danger predicted by the Manchester bimetallists, and should 
be cftaied out without further delay. I venture to predict that if 
India’s standard of value is brought into line with the standard in 
England, the country’s progress and prosperity during the next twenty 
years will be such as has never before been recorded in the anifttls of 
Indian history. 

* Ameer Au. 

Calcutxa : January 1893. 
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THEfeE are not a few artists,-poets, musicians, &c., the story'of whose 
life is almost as interesting as their works, and France is especially 
rich in such. We have only to think of George Sand, of Chqpin, 
of Poe, and Alfred de Musset. As regards the last, there is the 
additional circumstance that his writings have an elective affinity with 
hia life. His life was desolate and forlorn, a concatenation of anguish 
and despair;' for this reason he is, as Honegger has somewhere 
. remarked, ‘ the genius of despair,’ or, as Gottschall calls him, ‘ the 
poet of lost and abandoned souls/ That the tones which he found 
for* the expression of such states of feelings are wonderful must be 
admitted even by those who condemn them ftltogether as a literary 
phenomenon. He is for the French what Byron was for the English, 
Heinedor the Germans, Poe for the Americans, and Leopardi for the 
Italians, He resembles all these; but with all this, he possesses many 
qualities which distinguish him, or we may rather say his poetical . 
genius, from that of his prototypes, Alfred de Musset was the 
brother of the well-known Paul de Musset, and the son of a well-to- 
•do official, also endowed with literary tastes. Paul, who from his 
childhood evinced the most ardent devotion and love for his younger 
brother, was his senior by about six years. Alfred proved to be a 
very precocioxis child, and early exhibited all the faults which usually 
accompany premature mental development. Nervous irritability and 
a desire to distinguisli himself were plainly visible at the ag^ of three 
years! Once he got a pair of new red shoes, and he went into 
raptures about them; he was so impatient to show himself in his 
new shoes that he could scarcely wait to be dressed. Whilst his 
mother was dressing his hair he was trembling with impatience, and 
at last he exclaimed in an angry tone, ‘ Make hastp, mamma, or el&e . 
my new shoes will get old! ’ Thfe precocious boy was pampered ^nd 
spoile&j and*allowed to become a despot in the house. A highly comical 
story—which to our knowledge was first related by Paul de Musset 
• in his book.on his brother—relates an event ,which happened when 

• 1. Paul de Musset: Biographic d'Alfred de M%uet* Paris, 1877. 

2. Paul liindau: Zweite Auflage. Berlin, 1878.' 

3. Rudolf V. Gottschall: Alfre/d de JAuieet. Leipzig, 1879, 

A Mle et Lui* * Par George, Sand. Paris, 1869. 

5. IM et BIU. Par Paid d^ Musset. Paris, 1869. 
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Alfred "Was* otily four years old. He fell in love with* one of his 
cousins "and actually sued for hfer hand.. She r^as only ^allowed tc 
go away afPei; he had exacted a proraise, of rather a solemn vow, that 
she would behis^as soon as he arrived at the requisite*age. He 
loojced upon him^lf as liw affianced husband; and when the cousin 
got manried some time after, every pains were taken at hom^^to 
conceal the circumstance from her * betrothed.’ He found it out, 
however, a relative having mentioned the circumstance in a moment 
of forgetfulness, when instantly the jilted lover sprang up. t^nd 
demanded an explanation: He "fras so -spoiled, that all sorts of subter¬ 
fuges and contradictions were resorted to in order to pacify him, and 
it was not before several years had passed that they ventm*ed to tell 
him' how matters realfy stood. When he learat the truth, he raved 
and stormed at the perfidy and faithlessness of his cousin, and was 
only pacified when he was told that. ‘ she loved him like a sister,’ 
Then he remarked condescendingly, ‘ Very well, then; ^in that case I 
shall be satisfied.’ A number of anecdotes which are related bdth by 
Lindau and Paul de Musset in their respective biographies of Alfred' 
de Musset, only one of which we shall refer to here, show how badly 
the’boy was brought, up. After a summer’s residence in the country 
the two bfothers returaed to Paris. In consequence of want of air 
and exercise, Alfred was sometimes affected with delirium. One day 
be broke,a mirror,, cut some new curtains, and pasted a ihap of 
Europe all over with wafers, without ever being punished; he ma*d^ 
no promise that he would behave better in the future, but * seemed 
astounded at the accidents.’ This was quite sufficient to insure him 
"immunity from all chastisement. lie would scarcely allow any pne to 
speik to him, xind his brother was obliged to have recourse to a little, 
banter'in order to teach him a lesson. He would say, for instance : 
‘The mirror is broken, let us think nomore-about it; but try at least 
not to cut the curtains into ribands, and don’t paste ;the Mediter¬ 
ranean over with wafers.’ 

' The handsome, blond boy attended,the college of Hem^^ the 
Fourth, which he left when he was seventeen years of age, after 
having successfully passed his examinatign. He had now developed 
into a ygung mail, and even then his horizon .seemed to be*elouded. 
That he was exceedingly precocious will be seen from ihe following 
extract from a letter which - he wrote at this* time—that is to say, at 
the age.of seventeen—to his schoolfellow Paul * Foucher, thp sub- 
*s^xient brother-in-law of Victor Hugo:—* ' ^ ‘ 

• , 

I ftjn Bad, and oppro^Rod with weariness. • • • J Lave hot even the heart to 
workf "Vyhat shall I do ? 1 don't want to write, unless I couhT be a Shakespeare 
or 4 ^ l^duHef. For this reabon 1 do nothing*. 1 feel that for impassioned mep ft 
must Kft tii© gJOtteet mlsejy to be without passions. I would btoer my life for 
two' tm only were not obliged to die to get lid of life." If I Were at 

present punch and beer every sorioue and resp^fetahlu 
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emotion tlierc is left witliin me. Thet wouW indeed be a relief. Tjjey give opium , 
to a dying man in order to lull him to sleep, although it is known that sleep will 
kill him. I would fain do the same with my soul. 

. At first these fearful vrords were words and nothing else, but later 
on: the writer of thorn transformed them into a reality, with , this 
difference, that lie was not satisfied with beer and punch, but strove 
to drown his cares in absinthe. ■ ‘ 

‘After returning to ‘Paris, ho, made the acquaintance of Victor 
Hugo through Fouchor, arid was thus brought into connection with 
•the ‘ romanticists,’ and became ^ member of their Society, which was 
knoivn as Le cenacle. The stimulus he received there awoke in hirn 
likewise the determination to become an author. Anyhow, a very 
short experience in mercantile affairs had convinced hin\ that he had 
neither the taste uor the'.ability to make a man of business. Still, 
hq did not conform to the doctrines of the mmanticists by any means 
in every res])ect. A philippic which he published against la rime 
riche led to a brc'ach between him and Victor Hugo. Applying him¬ 
self to his new career, be wrote first of all a small volume of poems, . 
wlWch he published in 1829, under the title of Contes (TEspagne et 
tl^Ualle. Lindau calls lliese poems ‘the production of a temble but 
exquisite child.’ In tliis, collection is contained the celebrated 
Ballade a la Imie^ which more thap any other poem of Musset’s ha's 
(‘ontributetl to render his name famous. The whole rpuirtievLatin 
got the poems off by hearl. The.four largest contes in verse bear 
the titles ChesUmis out of the Fire, Mardocche, Don Paez, and 
Portia, and treat of love-adventures and adultery. The subjects are 
handled poetically, no-doubt, but for all that, daiij^erously. The* 
imagination of the youtliful poet, \yho was then only nineteen, revels 
in voluptuous and feai’fiilly tragical pictures, destit ute of any ethical 
background,* which produce a fec'ling of sadness when we think of 
his youth. Porim is. generally regai'ded as the finest of these four, 
tales. 

The second coliectiou of poeins^,‘which he published two years 
later, werd not received by tlie public with the same favour as the 
first. These Poesies ilQjerses were more matured and tasteful' as to 
form, an<^ less exuberantly frealed; nevertheless, on tjie whole, they 
were much in the same spirit as the previous ones.. Some of the. 
smaller poems utter the j^lain unvarnished.and attractive language 
^ of ardent feeling, others give,the most charming expression to the 
frivolity of an inconstant love; in others, and especially in Les Veeux 
St^riles, the hopeless blase state of mind predominant in the poet is 
strongly marked. 

In 1832 Mustet lost his father. This event operated powerfully 
on mind of the poet, and gaye him a taste for work, of which he 
h^d mthprto done very little.* In fact, at this time he was more in- 
duetribwand j>rolific^h(«i in th^ subsequent years of his life, so that 
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in the following year there appfiarM a larger number of bis -^orks 
than bel&re* Between the Cup^and.the Lip is a so^ of ^intasia 
which reminds us strongly of Byroads Manfred, although Musset was 
careful not to lay himself open to*the reproach of intentional imita¬ 
tion. Gottschall points repeatedly, and not without justification,' to 
the similitude which this ghastly, drama bears to *the G-erman 
romances of the previous century, which, however, were probably 
altogether unknown to the IVench poet. • The comefiy entitled 
Whai Young ^irle Dream about, is exceedingly pretty, and shows 
that the author is^a man ^ of suflSciently varied acquirements to* 
produce* tit-bits for the stage, in which, without calling in the aid of 
any particular action, he is able to charm simply by rhythm arid 
frolic. The, Oriental story of Namouna, in three cantos, is also 
treated after Byron’s manner, and in fact reminds us strongly of Don 
Juan, With the very b^st will, we are unable to credit Musset hpre 
with any originality. The hiimorous episodes are. numerous, but 
little importance is attached to the action, for in reality there is none 
except in,the last canto. Nevertheless, Namouua abounds in 
poetical beauties and spirited passages, not at all inferior to Byron. ' 

Again, in 1833 there appeared in the Revue deft Deux Mondes 
the most fearful and most impassioned poem that Musset ever wrote. 
In Rolla he reaches the pinnacle pf his boisterous being, of his wild 
romanticism, of his disgust with the world. This extreme pdint was 
never reached by hipi in any of bis subsequent works, although he 
a-pproached near to it in his GovfessitmSy written in prose, of which 
more anon. Rolla is neither more nor less than a concatenation 
of wild, fantffetic .pictures, illuminated .by shooting reflexes, and 
occasionally warmed by the bfeams of a genuine feeling. It falls under 
the same, category as George Sand’s Lilia’i but whilst this'fearfully 
sublime work is by no means characteristic of George Sand, we are 
obliged to recognise in Rolla the characteristic *emanation of the 
actual mind of Musset. Rolla’s life is one continual suicide. For 
three years he lives upon his m’efins, and then resolves to shoot him¬ 
self. 6is eventual reconcilement to life is poetically wbrked out. 
Before his death Rolla is vouchsafed a glance of pure, genuine love, 
which casts a transfiguring light on the moral decay by which he is 
consumed. 

In the same year Musset Wrotb three more lafge theatrical pieces. 
Fantasio is a comedy in the style of the English dramatists of the. 
Elizabethan period. The hero, a decayed genius who condescends 
to become court fool and go-between in intrigues, reminds us strongly 
of Victor Hugo’s Le Roi $'amuse. The piece is brimful of trouble 
dis^st of the world, with a very meagre plot. Andrea *Ad 
Sarto Is an art tragedy, in which^ en^usiasm for art plays but* a 
vety'Stifai^itiatepart; a melodrama, full of unnatural occurrences, it 
.is not ^^j^aU/^up< 5 ^tic,*but in consequence af imperfect dramatic 
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New South Wales, iu adoptuig the gen&ul features of the American 
sleq^iug-berth system, have improved upon if by dividing the car 
‘ into two Actions—one eseclusively reserved for men, md one for women. 
Th«;Objecti©n to this is that married couples mdst be separa^d. *The 
Rleeping«<2ompartmeut arrangement of Europe as imp^ved, pn the 
line between Melbourne and Adelaide seems to me to combin!^. the 
advantages of both systems. Attached to the fast through ,ti;^S, pn 
the main lines of traffic in the United States is a rieeping-car »;Con- 
taining*^ one drawing-rOom section, with two folding beds and a sofa,. 
If a traveller be fortunate enough to purchase a ticket entitling him 
to the use of this separate ‘compartment he may consider himself 
fortunate, for on no railway in the world^ will he travel in greater 
comfort and luxury. The misfortune is that there is only one 'such 
^compartment in each train. The New Zealand railway carriages' on 
the. State lines are very comfortable, though not so magnijficent as 
the American. They combine the advantages of the continuous icaar 
and Separate compartment systems. The weak point of the European 
railway carriage is the difficulty of communication between each 
section, and the consequent danger to passengers of insult and out¬ 
rage. This tit)uble is avoided on the New Zealand lines, whilst the 
privacy and comfort- of the compartment arrangement are retained. 
Each car is built in two communicating sections, the one half on the 
American principle, yith seats on either side and a passage down the 
centre, the other half in compartments like a British first-class 
carriage; the, latter possesses a passage way on one side, covered by 
a rpofj but open to the air and protected by ironwork and wire. 
This passage-way communicates with that in the American section 
of the car, so that travellers can pass freely from one end of the train 
to the other, and all may suit their tastes in the choice seats, 
These carriages contain the toilet conveniences usually found in the 
American cars. Engine-drivers in the United States are better pro¬ 
tected from the weather than are their British brethren, and they 
are supplied with a leather cushioned seat and elbow-rest, which 
appeared to me in no way to detract from their .efficiency. If this 
be so, these little comforts should ijo longer be withheld from them 
at home. There is another railway improvement which shojdd at 
once be introduced into Great Britain. I allu4e to the autcmlatic 
couplers which are almost universally fitj^ed to docomOtives and 
^care *engc^ed in passenger servicO in the United States, ahd 
yet,, curiously enough, it would appear from an article ip. the last 
Jun(e Fgrumy entitled ‘ The Slkughter of Railway Employees/ that 
tlie ^Jlpss of Ufa amongst this class of men is* greater in America 
riian England, It would appear that, althougli g^ost all the 
passenger/engine^s and carriages in the States have this life-§aving 

iu use, the cws employed, in carrying freight, which far 
, in number those .which are engaged in passenger service, are 
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not provided with thia usefol'invention. Out of a total of 1,105,042 
• cars used in freight •service, the writer sa/s there are hut 8^,390 
fitted with automatic couplers, and but 100,990 equipped train • 
brakes. This will, "in great measure, account for the enormous 
mortality by accidents amongst American railway men. He says :— 

* 9 

> . * ”, 

The facta in the case are somewhat startling. The total number of railway , 

employes on June 30,1890, was 740,801. The number killed during the twelve 

montha preieding *wa8 2,401, and the number injured 22,300. Thic means one 

death for every 306, and one injury for every 30 men* employed. Conhning the 

.statement to those emplo><Ss engaged directly in the handling of traing—that is to 

say, engmeera^ fe*emen, conductors, and other truinsmen—the results are beyond 

the experience in any other business or trade. The number of emplof4a of this 

class pras 133,235, and out of this number there occurred during the year 1,450 

deaths and 13,172 injuries due to some form of railway accident. This means one 

death for every 105, and one injury for every 12 men engaged in handling trains.; 

In no other employment, not even in mining, which is a most dangerous OQCupa- 

tifin, can such results be showm. 

' * i • 

President Harrison has interested himself in the matter, and on 

each succeeding January for three years has sent a special message 

to Congress, calling the attention of that body to tbe imperative 

necessity for some action. 

« 

It is (he s(^id) a reproach to our civilLsntion that any class of American work¬ 
men should, in the pursuit of a useful and noce^^ary \ocation, be subjected to peril 
of life and limb as great as that of a soldier in time of war. 

♦ 

I imagine that one cause for this deplorable loss bf life, which 
applies to civilians almost as much as to employes, is the absejice of 
platforms in American stations. Passengers have frequently to cross 
lines in order to get in and out of trains, whilst in many tovms, even 
in thoSe of large size, such as Chicago and BufiFalo, the cars fand 
locomotives run through the centre of the town on level crossings, 
and sometimes even down the open street. 


ElkctricItv and Telephones 

i * * * 

Great Britain-is far behind her colonies and the United States 

^ _ 

the employment, of electricity and the telephone. Even small 
towns ,in these new countries are lit by the electric light. It is to be 
fotlnd in tbe'streets and in dwellings. AH the nuisance attending the' 
eaesfpe pi gas and the destruction of i)aintings and gilding is avoldedT. 
Kooms we not rendered unhealthy' and oppressively hot bjt un* 
aeBeaeifry.consumption of oxygen and suijerheating of the atmospbeare 
4l»0ttgK4be gps-flame. Much time and coirespondence are solved by 
the eiqployment of the telephone in town and tod. 

lay long-distance telephone, commnfiicdtiolt qJj 

between^fsMl^ ci^es, ' ‘ 

* mT ^ * 
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Rapid ^eansit tn Cit^ 

Hhe means lot cheap'tod rapid communicati as a rule, more 
thorougWy dWeloped in American and ^colonial tlmn in^ European 
cities. " Tliia remark appKes exclusively to street railways and ttam- 
carS, for public horse conveyances are ruinously dear,both fa the 
colonies and the States, and in the latter tlie streets are usually 
atrocioilsly paved, and the foot-pavements badly laid and as badly 
cleansed#' This is, in a great measure, owing to the fact that few ^ 
pertons walk^ and still fewer drive, unless absolutely compelled to do * 
so. The streets in Australian and New Zealand cities are generally 
well m^iintained; but there, as well as in America, tramcars are largely 
patronised, and are usually both clean and comfortable. The horse-car 
in all the new countries is rapidly becoming obsolete, so much so 
that there is a story of an American woman who entered a horse-car 
in a*small town, and, not seeing either an electric wire overhead or a 
cable below, and not noticing the horse, asked her neighbour to ex¬ 
plain to her by what novel power the car was being pr(^lled. One 
great drawback to the comfort of the tramcar fa America is the lack 
of all regulations as to the number of passengers to be carried.* The 
result of this is that rows of men, and sometimes of women, may be 
seen standing* in the gangway holding on painfully to leathern straps^. 
All these persons have paid for their seats, but it never seems to enter 
into the head of the American to protest or expostulate against^this 
breach of.contract on the part of the tram compiiny. Sucli a of 
things could not exist for a fortnight in Great Britain without the d&ily 
Press being in undated by the protests of irate and indignant Britons, 
who would never rest until they had altered what must be a very 
seripus tax on the physical strength and vital powers of*women and 
of elderly men. 4 , 

r 

Public Pakks, trAKDExs, and Ice-^heam Parlouks 
* 

It would be difficult to find anywhere in the world more beautiful 
public gardens than those of Sydney, or a more*fairylike scene, owing to 
■ situation and semi-tropical wegetation, than the interior of the palm- 
house lit Geelong in the colony of Victoria; but the public parks and 
open spaces of America are, as a rule, superior to those of the*colonies, 
«gid only inftjdor in some particulars to those of the mother country. 
, 0 ur 9|>en spaces are*generally more accessible to the great masses of 
population, and the publia are, as a rule, allowed in them greater 
^edpm of movement; owing also to the different climate and habits 
ihp p^ple the BriiisJU parks are more used on a weekday. ' There 
i 8 *no piMrk im^he United States which can compare either in extent, 
faimttfited beauty, or in size of .timber witV the forests of Windsor 
aitd il^»pfag£ nor in the last two particulars with that of Eichmond; 
have no * parkways' of fron^ ^three to' five miles long, with 
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from three to five avenues of trees, as are to M found tJoim^cting 
some of the larger ciif parkfe of America,^or can w show ou^de 
Kew and certain ^pfivate gardens such a splejpdid conservatory as is 
to he found in Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, or in a slh^r way 
in that of Chicago or of Baltimore. In the first-mentiOned park, 
buffalo, moose, and reiadeer may be seen roaming wild within large 
well-fenced reservations containing within their limits water and thick 
coi)ses, where the animals may almost lead a natural Wedo 
•not spend as much money as the Americans on the adjuncts of a park, 
such as aviaries, refreshment houses, music-stands with seats for the 
audience, sometimes partly under cover, steam merry-go-rounds, like 
that at San Francisco, with three rows of horses and carriages 
sheltered from the weather by a huge domed roof; nor am I aware 
that any British municipality has ever ventured to build in a park, as' 
at Chicago, a parquetted ballroom for the enjoyment of its citizens, 
nor provide its athletes, as at Boston, gratis, with dressing-rooms, 
attendants, lockers, and lavatories. 

The ice-cream parlour is in hot and thirsty weather one of the most 
delightful of American institutions. Why do not our temperance 
people'at home sell in summer such drinks in every busy thorough¬ 
fare ? I believe the existence of a few of these establishments would 

t 

go a long way towards weaning the thirsty Briton from the public-house 
and spirit-shop. The most delicious iced temperance drinks, flavoured 
with*fruit juices, are to be purchased also in most chemists’ as well 
confectioners’ shops. Of all the pleasant drinks on earth in hot 
weather recommend me to an iced-cream soda. It matters little what 
is the fla\6ur, it cannot help being grateful and refreshing. Soda- 
water and frozen cream, \s hipped up into a froth, is the foundation of 
all these be\erages—the true nectar of the gods. " ^ 

. Hotels 

% 

• 

As a rule the hotels of the United States are better appointed 
than those to be found in Great Britain outside the Metropolis, some 
large towns, and a few fashionable watering-places. They are almost 
all electrically lighted, provided with swiftly moving lifts, the'Vodms 
are comfortably and artistically furnished, and the private apartments 
are almost always pronded with a separate bathroom, JavaWy &c, • 
the latter is a doubtful advantage, however, in the eyes of those who 
entertain a wholesome dread of typhoid fever. The system of paying 
A 4xed sum per day for board and lodging simplifies matters, and 
ditoinidhes the lisk of friction between manager and guei^. The 
•«-v0rag^ charge per head per day is from ^4 to $& ,(16a, to Such 

coiivetli^^Eces a« the telegraph and the telephone Are genera)}^ to *be 
found halls of the larger hotels, as well as stallfl whet% books, 
maga^ne8>« attd ’Bdewsprfpers cAn be purchased. ' In* AttSirhUh ^Ithd 

V^. ^ . . i 
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CmeA^ the hotel? are very similar tojthose of America; but in New 
Zeah^nd they resemble more the old^^hionbd hostdries to found 
in county towns of Englaud, where the guest? are entertained with 
greater civility and attention, but'with fewer luxuries, thw in‘the 
more pretentious establishments of the former counCiies. ^'The cost 
of living in New Zealand is about 10s. per he^ per flay, without any 
extras, except wine,* being charged. The objections the ‘large 
caravansaries are the lack of kindly personal Service^ the diflSculty of 

* obtaining anything out of the ordinary routine, or of beiljg wajtfid on 
in one’s apartment. Boot-cleaning and clothes-brushing are special 
8er\dce8 for which, as a rule, extra charge is made ; and, if the negro 

* whose duty it is to perform this office should be absent, the visitor 
must*eitber clean his own boots or issue forth with yesterday’s mud 
still adhering to them, for a free American citizen would consider 
himself disgraced if he were to perform such menial offices for another. 
I heard of an Englishman travelling in the States who, being told that 
there was exceptional distress amongst the labouring class from lack 
of employment, and seeing a group of idle men leaning against a rail 
opposite his hot eh thought he would ie&f this feeling; so, walking 
across the road, he offered half-a-dollar (25.) to any man who would 
clean his boots for him. No one responded t o the appeal; and I believe 
he was considered fortunate to have been peimitted to retire with a 
whole skin. 

Jbe Americans heat their hotels, like their cars, to a temperature 
which is unbearable to the average Briton—70® or 75° Fahrenheit. 
It is not the custom, as in England, to jirovide the guests with the 
daily papers—these he has to purchase for himself. In some of the 
hotels the beds fold uj> and turn into handsome pieces of furaiture,* 
resembling sideboards or consoles; thus the bedrooiA can during the 
day be converted into a comfortable sitting-room, for the washing 
apjm-ratus is usually in a small adjoining closet, lit by electricity or 
gas. Electric bells communicating with the central office are some¬ 
times affixed 'in the bedrooms. The gdest, before retiring for the 
night, states the hour he desires to be called in the mftming. At the 
said hour the bell begins to ring in the sleeper’s r.oom, and continues 
to ring until he communicates electrically with the office, as a proof 
that^p is awake and out of bed; for he must rise to stop the ringing 
—^ splendid invention to arouse the man who, after being csffied, 
48 accustomed to turn round in bed and go to sleep again upon the 
^ other Bide. As a precaution against fire a small globe of quicksilver 
i? occasionally sfffixed to the ceiling of each jipartment, which, when 
.^heated/causes by its expansion an electric current to be set in motion, 
ringing an alarm bell in the central office. By this means a fire 
origin^ng in a^y^part of the building gives notice automatically of 

* jits,, .o^rn .existence. I have seen in a New .York hotel a clever 

in each apartment lika a small clock dial, on which is 

j, 4c • 
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engraved in a circle almost all $ guest's ppssibldfdesires- Bjtmning 
a hantd like that of a ^leatTcli to the desired peint^ electiic commtuiicar 
tio^ Vrith the office is established, aftd thp guest's need is stip|>Ued 
without the waiter having to answer the bell and inquire what is 
wanted/. One journey, time, and much fatigue is'thus save<J to the 
attendant. Thh difficulty .of obtaining labour renders the American 
inventive^jEind his clever contrivances to make fnachinery do the work' 
of human hands and feet has added much to the happiness of man- • 
kindbut^there is one labour-saving article which I trust may never 
be intt«>duce|^ at home—I allude to the^ electro silver-plated knife 
which is now almost universally used in American hotels and even in 
some' privjate houses. The silver-plated knife may be excellent for 
service at dessert, but w^ien a man is required to cut hf^ m^t 
with it'he is asked to do an impossibility. The knives are supposed 
to be tipped with steel, but they decline to assdme the qualities of 
the inferior metal, and are consequently the source of much* vexation 
of spirit, indigestion,* and temptation to the use of strong language. 
Even the*tenderest fillet assumes a leathern character when attempted 
to be severed with this instrument. Its merits in the eyes 6f the 
American domestic is that it requires no cleaning—a doubtful advan¬ 
tage from the point of view of him who uses it. 

4 

Police Patkol, Ambilami:, and Fire Brigade Stations 

* 

In some of the best-managed Ameri<;an cities, the police patrol, 
ambulance, and fire brigades are all Worked upon a' system or 
systems of intercommunication which it would well to adopt at 
homer A certain number of street lamp-posts, at convenient distances 
from each otheV, are cbnstructed to contain within a protuberance in 
the centre all the apparatus necessary for telephonic communication 
with the central pplice bureau. This office contains a telepbpliic 
department, with operators constantly in attendance, and every 
ambulance, fire brigade^ and police sbition is in direct communica¬ 
tion with it. *In some towns the ambulance waggpns are kept in the 
police stations, and are manned by the constables, who are traihe(jf in 
the rudimentary knowledge needed for rendering first aid to the 
wounded. In every police station, or; at all events in the {]i]i;incipal 
ones, patrol waggons are k^pt with horses ready harnessed, *t0ady 
to have the harness dropped *on their backs by electric motion, as is 
• donsf in the fire brigade stations, whefe it only takes frAm thi;eei!c^ 
twelve^secpnds for a firc-epgine to come from the bnildihg afteV* the' 
eleetric bpll has sounded. Every iwliceman on duty is jggppll^ 

, A key'mth which he can open the lamp-post bo^^is^^cmtaildhg tko 
te^bl^c^pparatusft If an accident has occnxnrid ii).jthe streetfiLa 

bnt« ^prisoner h^ te be conveyeAto 
extMis needb^i the 
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telephone through tj^e* c^i^ral oflSce to the police station, and 
within a few seconds or minutes an ambuj^e' waggon» containing 
stimul^ts, medieines, bandages, &c«, and well^trained assistants, a 
'fire-engine, or a police patrol ^waggon manned by constoblA, may be 
seen gallo|>ing.down the street. By this method the eftksien^ of the 

police force is greatly increased. Under the old system a p(di^ coit- 
fltable had often to struggle single-handed with a violent prisoner, and 
drag him, after a series of exhausting and dangerous encounters, long 
dist^ces before he could obtain assistance or lodge him in Safe 
custody. If he attempted single-handed to arrest more than one < 
■ prisoner at a time, he ran the risk of being overpowered, of losing 
some or all prisoners, and of serious personal injury. During aU the’ 
time, too, that he was struggling with his prisoner or prisoners, his 
beat wafe deserted, and robbers or burglars would sometimes inten¬ 
tionally divert the attention of a constable from the point they 'had 
selected as the scene of their serious operations, by one of their 
numbei^ simulating riotous drunkenness and inviting arrest. No 
constable now is permitted to leave his heat except unde^ exceptional 
circumstances: However numerous may be the law-breakers, he can 
always obtain adequate assistance through the telephone, and the 
waggons obviate all difficulty of transport. The central office can 
also communicate with each separate policeman in the city,^or with 
allbf them, by electrically raising a red signal board on the summits 
of any or all of the specially consimeted lamp-posts. It is the duty 
of every policeman, on seeing this signal, to proceed at once to the 
lamp-post, open the box with his key, intimate his presence by an 
electric bell, and through the telephone receive his instructions from 
the central office. At night, instead of a board being raised, a* red- 
coloured glass globe is by the same means placed around the gas- 
flame. It will be readily seen what an assistance such an invention 
must be to^the police in the arrest of criminals. A murder or burglary 
is coihmltted. Within a few minutes after the occurrence of the 
crime every policeman on duty in the city has been inforUietl of its 
nature, has been furnished with a description of the criminal, and has 
been told of the supposed direction and manner of his flight. Xh© 
fugitive will find it hard to conceal his identity from so many searching 
eyes, .Phd, if he attempts to leave the city, will probably be.arreSted\ 
long he reaches its outskirts. Had this system been in opera¬ 

tion in London the predatory •classes of the metropolis would hs^ve 
been deprived of that one brief hour of license when on a memoraUe 
oodasio])i they gave the. slip to their natural enemies* of Scotland 

' " SoCIAti CONMTXOX AXU MANNERS 

been said and written of tbe social condition of the 
and Anierica^that it seems almort superduons 
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for jba make any observations on the subject. ^ It is difficult to say 
wbetber the working moji occupies a better position in America pr in 
Australasia. In both he is king j but I am pf opution that his r^e is 
less challenged in the latter than in the former, and that it approached 
nearer despotism in New» Zealand*than^in any other colony, or .State. 
It is here that one recognises the least difference betweeh rich and 
poor. Indeed, to the traveller it would seem as if,New Zealand con- • 
tained no wealthy men ; but they must exist there, for pne of the 
principal'planks of Mr. Ballance’s policy is the ‘bursting up’ pf t^o 
large run-holders. It is well known that New Zealand is the. pa-radise 
of the working man. Universal suffrage, combined with the principle 
of one man one vote, has made him supreme at the ballot-box. 
Tr^e organisations have consolidated his power, and furnished him 
with a lance of tempered metal; hut indeed he need not "‘set it in 
rest, for he has no opponent there worthy of his steel. Capital indi¬ 
genous to the colony seems practically non-existent. l^Iillionair^s Eire 
unknown, and rich men conspicuous by their absence on ifce other 
hand, therfe is a general high standard of comfort amongst the masses, 
and.the only man who mn be called poor is not the w'orkman with his 
eight to ten shillings a day, but the run-holder eaten up by rabbits 
and on the verge of bankruptcy, the clergyman, or the clerk, who has 
to keep up appearances and to work longer hours than the so-called 
working man, who rules the colony, and has limited his labour to 
eight hours, a day. Having mounted th^ box-seat of State, and 
holding the reins of power in his hands, the ‘ working man/ wise in 
his generation, is determined to take such precautions as shall render 
it exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, for any rival to oust him 
from his position. There is a determined look upon his face as he 
gathers up the reins, cracks his whip, and settles himself firmly in 
his seat—good sign if only self-confidence be restrained by caution. 
Aristocracy and Bourgeoisie have sat on that box-seat for many a 
long year/ Let ns not grudge the new driver tfie delight with which 
he finds himself, sometimes to his own astonishment, installed in the 
place of honour and responsibility, or the pride with which for the 
first time he feels the reins firmly grasped in his hands. Let us hope 
'that he will drive with discretion as well as with boldness, and that 


her will remember that under certain circumstances the skid is of 

* « ' 

more value to the safety of the passengers than the whip.. 

If in New Zeafand there be neither wealth nor poverty^ the s^e 
cannot be said of America, where both are on the increase. Honey 
hai so often been made in the States, specially in the West, hy 


sodden lucky chances, sometimes by practices differing but^ slightly, 
if aVah, from those of a' fraudulent character, that the put)lic eajt^r- 
^tahil Uttle ;ire8pect for the rich n^n, and in some'casra for 

rh4itira,bit|>W hostility—not to be pondered at, seein’g th(|t 
, in e# a nde, divorced ficom responsiWUty. To* » 
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to the republican sentiinent may be due the hokvf respect for wealth 
and position which is such a mark^ charactmstic of the middle and 
worldng claaBes of America. The bump of reiieratiott ie so^entirely 
absent from the head 6f the average American ^hild ihat it is 
-exceedingly difficult for parents or pastors to instil inth him-respect 
for elders, or even reverence in religious matters. In the colonies, 
as well as in California, parents complained that their children were 
most difficult to control. This is, in a great measure, the fault of the 
parents themseWes, who in these countries have in too many instances 
deliberately uncrowned themselves. They laid the blame, strangely 
•enough in both places, on the beautifully warm climate which forced 
the whole family into the streets, and brokp .up the home circle. 
Boys and girls, ,they said, got into roving, indej)endent ways, and 
resented the slightest restraint on the freedom of their actions. An 
octogenarian clergyman, a man of high distinction and regarded as 
the*leader of his Church, besides being one of the founders of the 
New Zealand town in which he resides, told me that a little? chit of 
a girl of fifteen had openly complained that the doctor had failed'to 
raise bis hat to her when he met her in the street. In New Yort 
an almost equally eminent man informed me that a young girl whom 
he had known from infancy, the daughter of a very dear deceased 
, friend, had received his salutation with such marked discoufte^ that 
' he h^d felt it a duty to his old friend to ex 2 )ostjilate with her. 

It is painful to remark in America how children in overcrowded 
tramcars permitted by their parents to keep their seats whilst 
their dders stand. Children seem prematurely brought forwald, and 
are often spoilt, especially the girls. In hotels one sees little maidens 
of from five to ten adorned with rings, earrings and bracelets, wearing 
* high-heeled shoes, and giving themselves the airs of grown-up womhn. 
Trhey do not seem as if they were capable of a good romp or game of 
play out of doors. They sit at table with bored faces, giving their 
orders to the waiters, and partaking of the same food as their parents. 
It was quite xefreshing, when home was once more reached, to see the 
younger generation dressed as children, treated as childreb, and 
Vnjoying good healthy games of play in many a pleasant field, as the 
train wWrIed one through smiling England,.or from the window of 
one’s London house to bear the shouts of joy with which the.children 
‘ were pu^^uing one another under the shadow of the Kensington 
Garden elms. 

*O’Rell has pointed out that America is the 9 nly country 
where the man who is paid is, the master. Qne feels this everywhere. 
The bWitude of the clerk behind the couijter, of the waiter of the 
hoW, of the conductor in the car, of.the official who hands one the 
letteri aVthe Po^t Office, too frequently* varies between injured 
ofrS^nsivh patronage, and what to the British mind amounts 

J- have seen a lady poked by a conductor in 
Vou XXXIIIt-No. 193 • J\I M 
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* * ‘ ; 
the back %ithout a "Word of explanation ; .the man simply required. 

her'ticket, and it was too much trouble for him to ask - for it. Mr. 
,Hamiltim Aid5 complained last year, in this Review that an American 
'waiter once removed Mr. Aide’s hat from his head and put it on apeg 
without uttering a word; this has never happened to me, but I have 
had a ticket several .times stuffed between the ribbon and the hat by 
a railway guard. Manners in the West are occasionally peculiar. 
An acquaintance of exceedingly short standing has "poked ine con¬ 
tinuously in theTibs to insure my* appreciation of the good points of 
a story.*« A waiter, when an order is given, never thinks of answering, 
and it is* difficult to know whether he has heard it or not. I was 
oncq told by an attendant that he, guessed if I asked agaiil I should 
.not get what I wanted. * , ' , • 

* Colonists and Americans are both proverbial for their hospitality. 
They teach us a lesson* in this particular. Wherever the English* 
language is spoken, there the Briton may be sure that he will meet 
with a kind and even a warm welcome. He will never be treated as 
- a ’foreigner, but as a relation, and as one who through kinship 
possesses a claim on the hospitality of his hosts. May the British 
visitor never prove unworthy of the confidence -reposed in him! 
Amongst large classes in the colonies there is an affectionate and 
loyal* feeding towards the ’Mothei; Country, which only needs some^ 
great event to draw it forth in its full power to the astonishment -of 
the world. It is to me a continual and lasting satisfaction to know 
‘that some of my best'and truest friends are to be found \n those gro,at 
and distant countries which have been colonised by men and'Women 
of British-race, and which are destined to play so important apart in 
the futm’e history of the world. ‘ 


ME.4TH.' 
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fiJE RUPEE AND THE RUIN OF JNblA 

* ^ * 

• * • , 

* 

An impression seems to prevail in cei^in quarters that Che fall 
in the gold value of silver affects only the European officials in India, 
and that an attempt to restore the rupee to anything like its old 
value ‘ would be* prejudicial to the people of the country. Thi| 
fallacious idea owes its origin, lio doubt, to an imperfect acquaintance 
with the condition of the masses, and I therefore propose. to show 
how the depreciation 'of the rupee in relation to gold affects the 
poptilation at*large. With the wealth^ rajah, the rich mahajan, and 
tbe flourishing pleader I have no concern ; when the general weal is 
in the balance, th^ir interests are of little weight. The ^neral 
population* of India may, for the purposes of my remarks, be divided 
into two classeg, agricultural and non-agricultnral. The non-^ri- 
' cultural portion, speaking roughly, forms ,about one-third of the 
entire body of inhabitants. Gf the .so-called agricultural classes, the 
largest portion, or more than three-fourths, are mere labourers, and 
are consequently classified as such in all Government statistics. 

TJ[ie fiifst question to consider, therefore, is how the fall in the 
gold value of the rupee affects the non-agricultural classes and the 
urban population of India. In connection with this, one circumstance 
which furnishes a remarkable index to the popular feeling is worthy 
of note. Throughout the country there is an opinion jjrevalent 
among the masses that the Queen’s rupee does not possess the Same 
‘ blessing ’ as the old coins bearing the King’s effigy. ' This opinion 
is loudly expressed among ’themselves, and often, to outsiders when 
the fear of the police or of the penal code is not present to their 
minds;*but the idfea has a strong hold over them, and is a frequent* 
topic of bewailment. The feelingVno doubt, is an ignorant expression, 
of the fact that the purchasing power of the rupee has declined, that 
it*does not *as far to relieve their wants as before. In their igno- - 
ti^nce tbey ate unable to apprehdnd the causes of this decline^ aijd are 
led ..to ascribe, it Somehow to the British rule. They* would not be 
far wrong*in supposing that were it not for the lethargy which, bangs 
overtjie counsels, of Government tlj^e distress woulfi be neither so 
acute nor sa prolonged. . , 

Coming back to the question, How does the fall in the gold value 
of the'i^pep affect the people in general ? we find that withiq the last 
t,tlie incomes of the wage-receiving classes have for the 
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most psii *Temained stationary, wliilst the prices of food-grains have 
risen by leaps and bcronds. Among the wage-receiving classes I 
include the underpaid ‘ ministerial' clerks df Oovemment, the not 
overpaid clerks in the employ of prhnte individuate or companies, 
and people in the like condition. . * 

Taking Bengal first^ we find that in 1873 the monthly wages of * 
the agricultural labourers varied from Rs.S in the Behar ‘districts to * 
Es.lO in Chittagong, giving on the average Es.5 over the whole 
province. In the North-Western Provinces the average wages 
amountfed to“Es.4 a month, in the Punjab to Es.5, in the Madras 
Presidency to Es.3.‘ Of a horse-keeper, in Bengal, the average wages 
were Rs.S ; of a cortimon mason or blacksmith, Es.9. In 1878 the 
. average wages of the agriculturar labourer in Bengal Es,5; in 
ftie North-West, Es.4; in the Punjab,*Es.6. Of a horse-keeper the 
average wages during this year in Bengal were Rs,5 ; of a common 
blacksmith or carpenter a little over Rs.9. " From 1883 ttf 1888 
there was no substantial variation in the wages ; in IS^l there was, 
if anything, a reduction." In towns like Calcutta, Patna, Cawnpore, 
Meerut, Bombay, and Kurracliee some slight increase is shown, but * 
the variation is so small as to be of very little account in the con¬ 
sideration of the general question. For example, in Calcutta the 
average of wages of a common mason or carpenter or blacksmith * 
between 1873 and 1880 is given as E&.X3 3a. l^p.; between 1881 and 
1885, Es.12 8a. 9fp.; between 1886 and 1892, Es. 14 and a fraction. 
In Patna the average wages during the same periods were Es.6 10a. 6p. 
Es.6 12a. 6p., Es.7 4a. 4p.,and Es.7 8n. Of the agricultural labourer 
the average wages in Patna were Rs.3 8a., Rs.S 14a., Rs.4 8a., Rs.4'8a,., 
and so forth, . 

A reference to the wage rates in some of the industrial and other 
establishments may also prove useful. At the Mirzapore East Indian 
Uailway station the maximum wage of a' blacksmith in 1866 was 
Es. 10, in 1892 it was the same, although it had a slight rise for some 
years in the interv'al. Thu minimum of Rs.S has -always remained 
the same. The carpenter’s wage in 1892 was the same ag in 1870, 
•viz. Rs.lO. In private establishments, such as collieries, no. change 
in the monthly wages ^^ates is pCfceptible, It would be useless to 
multiply examples for what I ha\ e stated above, that, in spite of little 
variations here and there, the bulk of the wage rates an Bengal hat e 
remained stationary. ' * • 

As regards the clerks, &c,, in the employ of Government, or,^f 
private individuals, or companies,’railway, trading and banking, it is 
notorious that their incomes have not varied foj; the last twenty 
arid those of tb^ professional classes (ainong whom might 
mentidn ihq country mookhte()i/rs and the. native doctors) bav&&Ilen, 
whatever the cause of the fall mfjy be, ^ ‘ ^ 

* * ' \ 

» These axe struck from figu^res in Govenimtot statteto,. I We not 

giveo the 

® if ' 
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During t^s period of time the .fluctuation in the gold value ot 
the rupee has been as follows:— 


« year, 

Average rate for Bupee 

Year 

Average«ate for Rupee * 

c 

1872. . 

% 

9% 

. IJli 

1882. 

. 

1- 

. 1 

a. 

6 

1878. 


. 1 10’ 

1883. 


. . 1 

7i 

1874. 


. 1 lOi 

1884., . 


. 1 

7i . 

' 1876. . 


. 1 10 

1886. 


. 1 

7i 

1876. 


. 1 

1886. 


. 1 


1877., . 


. 1 8i 

1887. 


. 1 

4. 

1878. 


. 1 8’ 

1888. 

^ « 

. 1 

6 

1879. 


. 1. 71 

1889. 


. . 1 


1880. 

T 

. 1 8 

1800. 


. 1 

6 

1881. 

<4 


. 1 8 

1891. 


. 1 

ii 

lu March 

1892 it 

stood at Is. SJd.; a 

slight 

reaction 

raised 


-t to la. ; since then it has declined steddily, and now stands at 
la. 


Whilst, as shown already, the earnings of the wage-deceiving 
classes have practically remained stationary, the price of the food-grains 
has gone on increasing steadily in inverse proportion to the rapid 
(\eclension in the gold value of the rupee. 

In 1873 the average retail price in Bengal of common rice was 
K.l 10a., and of hallam rice Rs.l 14a. per maund; in J878, which 
was an abnormal year, the price of the first rose to Es.3 5a. 4p.; in 
1883 it fell to Rs.2; in 1888 it ro^e to Rs.2 1a.; in 1891 tq 
Rs.2 9a. 4p, * Of other food-grains the prices varied as folldws:— , 


Wheat, 1873 
„ 1878 


„ 1883 

„ .1688 

„ 1891 


Grain. 1883 


Hs. a. p. 

3 11 3 

4 0 7 
3 13 
3 1'2 3 
3 15 9 


„ 1888 
„ 1891 


Bs. ,u p. 

2 2 7 
2 4 6 
2 4 9 


Millet sold in 1873 at R.15a. 4p. per maund, in 1892 for 
Rs,2 5tf. 8p., and is now sold for Rs.2 8a. 

In January 1893 the retail price of common country rfce had 
risen to Rs.3 13a. per maund, and of hallam rice to Rs.48a. The 
table hereunder shows the prices of other food-grains at the begin¬ 
ning of Ithe current year, taking a general average from three 

different places:— 

* 


' Te^U ^miing Prices of Food-grains and Salt, Janxmrg 1893. 


* ♦ * 

a 


Hs. 

a. 

P* 

Table rice (1st ckss), 

per maund . • 

• 

. 6 

4r 

0 

Common country rice 

if * ■ • 

*% 

• . 

3 

13’ 

0 

MaUtmt rice 

‘ . 

» * • 

* . 

. 4 

8 

0 

Gram 

l> • - • ^ 

• • 

. 2 

32 

0 

MiUet 

w • * • 

.* • 

. 2 

8 

0 

Wheat 

» • • 

.4 .6 

0 to 4 

12 

0 

t^tIse>(Aihar). 

>9 • • 

f 

t « 

• 

V 3 

8 

0 
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When we consider that among the labouring classes the average 
number of adults composing a household is three, and apiong classes 
slightly better off five, it will be seen how heavily the rise 'in the 
price ofifood-gram(3* presses upon these peot>le. Thhy atte, in fact, bn 
the verge of starvation, and the majority of thetn have to he Satisfied 
with one meal a day. 

The intimate connection between the fall in the gold value of 
the rupee and the abnormal rise in the prices of food-grains is self- 
evident. It is in fact admitted, and a claim is based upon it by the 
speculative exporter that no attempt should be made to remedy the 
evil. 

It is said that the agricultural classes ha\'e gained by the depre- 
’ elation of the rupee, and it is urged that the export trade in India iti 
grains and cereals of all kinds derives its chief impetus from the 
falling exchange,and is-*beneficial to the agriculturist because he sells 
so much more! I shall not pause to inquire whether an export trade 
in food-grains factitiously fostered and maintained by the fall in the 
gold value of siher is beneficial to the people; nor shall I dwell 
on the /act that whatever impetus the export trade in grains has 
.received from he fall in the exchange has resulted to the benefit pf 
the smalhbody of the produce brokers and'exporters, who are now voci¬ 
ferously clamouring to prevent any interference to rehabilitate the 
rupee. The genuine export trade of India owes its development to 
•causes wholly independent of the depreciation of silver. The Suez 
Canal, increased facilities of transport, immense reduction in the 
freight of goods^ the construction of railways and roads, have com¬ 
bined to develop this trade. Were it left to these natural agencies 
for its development, the rise in the jyrice of food-grains would have 
been balanced by the decline, owing to the same causes, in the prices 
of other necesgaries of life, ^nt the fall in the ruj)ee has ihtehsified 
the evil and accentuated the burden upon the people. The produpe 
broker and the exporter are, no doubt, able with their sovereign to buy 
sixteen rupees’ worth of goods, but how far that benefits the ^oducer 
or the*agriculturist I shall now proceed to examine. If, instead of 
theorising, we would only take the trouble to inquire for ourgelves into 
tjie question of this hypothetical benefit, we would find that the bulk 
of the i)rofit due to increased prices of food-grains goes into the J)Ocket 
of the exporter; in another case, when the grain remains for con¬ 
sumption in the country, to that of the wholesale Tmhc^am aud the 
^tail dealers. In Bengal, the producer himself estimates^ his .profit 
as four annas to ten annas per 'mauud over the old prices that etriflted 
li»eipra tlie ^ cyclone,’ which takes ps back to year uf grace 1 S 64 . 
j$ut let us look to the other side of his acQouut. For the 
also, all.over' the country, the' nec(!ssaries pf life 
ottwBrftokwhat he JhimseJf ^ows— the clothea^wtoeK he wedrs', the oil 
whi^.hi&i!^'the selt for. himself and his &^i4frjto'd1)e<iome 
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dearer. And, what is more, his rent is*enhanced because he obtains 

^ (t 

more for his produce. Under a rule of^peacd and equ&l laws, free 
from the danger, generaUy speaking, of illegal exactions or forced 
jcontributiojjs, with the developing resources efrthe ^untry, the people 
had immense and potential opportunity of pro 8 i)erity, had it not boon 
‘for the^ierrible cdrse of a depreciated currency. Careful inquiry 
would *Bhow that no benefit accrues to any sdbtion of the pe 6 ple, 
agriculturist or non-agriculturist. If the former wears an aspect 
of comparative prosperity, it is 5ue^ to fairly good harvests and -the 
immunity he has fmjoyed fgr the last few decades from illegal 
exactions and ‘ cesSes.’ The fall in the rupee only helps in his being 
deprived of his just prices. You mi^lit as well give him sixteen 
eig4it*anna pieces for, say, five inaunds of rice,'and call the coins 
rupees.' Thai is just what is allowed to take place under f he glamour 
of theories promoted and propounded by self-interest. 

The native Indian employes above the rank of mere clerks, whether 
in the service of (Government or private individuals and firms, wuth 
fixed salaries, which have nut, iu tlie majority of cases, altered for 
the last twenty years, are equally sufferers. The income of the bulk 
of them varies from' Es.50 to Rs.lOO a month. Had the rupee 
retained,its original value tliis would represent 5L to 20L a*montfi ; 
at present these figures barely represent 3L and 121, respectively. 
Only few get more than Es.200 a month. When it is considered 
that the liousehold of a fairly well-to-do inhabitant of India consists 
of a number of poor relatives and dependents ; that the cost of living, 
schooling, clothing, &c., has increased all round, thcfe will be no 
difficulty in understanding how the struggle for existence is becoming 
harder for even this class of people, Tlie education of boys is be¬ 
coming dearer every day, j;osulting from a variety of causes too 
« numerous to detail; many youtl^s, chiefly from amongst the sons of 
^Government officials, are sent to England to acquire tjiat training, 
discipline, and culture which are conspicuous by their absence from 
the educational institutions of this country. Can it be said with any 
approach to truth that the fall in tlie gold value of the rupee does 
not affect these people with fixed salaries and number of mouths 
to feed, children to educate, and some position to maintain in their 
society? ^ * 

The native trader, the nativq banker, the native merchant (if 
i thw. jqwu statements, repeatedly made, are to be relied on), are balf- 
Tiwde is disorganised, and business transactions generally in 
4 .i 3 iio^*un 6 atisfactory condition. Nobody can say With certainty what 
,tli€.m 6 n! 0 W..may briftg forth ; nobody can properly forecast his gain 
or hfc ; nobody can safely engage in any enterpnse with any 
jf^onable assurance of a fair outturn. - 

, thus far endeavoured to sliow, albeit imperfectly, how the 

i fajl ,i:S, tisB, value of the rupee affeets the people'of India. How 
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it affects the Government, ^he official and ]professional clasaecT of 
Europeans, and those ^Indiails who, from choice or necessity, desire 
to give their children a l^uropean education, are matteirs beyond 
controversy. The position of the* Government may be to(aih5d in 
one sentence: it is on the verge of veritable bankruptcy. Its vi^nxited 
surpluses have turned into deficits, ever growing. All new productive' 
work practically StOJ/ped, espenditure reduced to what is ab9olt|tely 
needful, the mournful admission of helplessness imj)lied in the qmet 
appropriation of the Famine Insurance Fund, furnish a clear and un¬ 
mistakable indication of what is impending unless the Government 
awakens from its lethargic condition and abandons the laisaeh-faire 
course which has marked its policy throughout in ctealing with the 
currency question. ' , * 

The^ Indjan Government has, from the necessities of the situation, 
to meet large sterling liabilities in England by payments in the coin 
in which it realised its revenue. So long as India is a dej>endency of 
the British Crown she has to remit to England each yCar a certain 
number of pounds sterling in discharge of her liabilities. fThe ques¬ 
tion whether this burden is right or proper is not relevant to the 
present issue. Not even the wildest Home-ruler would suggest that 
editing India adrift from England, even if it were possible, would be 
for the‘benefit of this country. Now, as the revenue is collected in 
rupees, it is evident that in making the payment in sterling her loss 
or gain would be determined by the gold value of the silver coin. 
This ja so obvious that it is unnecessary to dwell further on the 
subject. In ,1843 the exchange was 2s, ; in 1853, 2s. ; in 

1863, 2s, 0|(i.; in 1872,-as already mentioned, it was Is. ll^c?,; at 
the close of *1892, Is. 2^^. In the course of twenty years, from 
1872 to 1891, as pointed out by a competent authority, the Indian 
Govemm’ent has lost fully sixty-seven millions sterling over its* 
remittances,to England. This enormous sum, which might have 
been profitably spent .in developing the resources of the country, in 
making railways, roads, canals, and opening up tracts still inaccessible 
to the outer world, in effecting reforms or reducing taxation, in 
providing means to’prevent or to minimise famines, in constructing 
defensive fortifications on a threatened frontier, might, so far as any 
benefit to India is concerned, or for the matter of that to stoybody 
alee, have just as well been thrown into the sea. 

As regards the threatening deficit, the local English/maiSi^ fa its 
issue of the 7th of January, had an interesting and instrcujtiveaitiide/ 
frozU which I venture to quote one or two passages to enforco^my 
own jemarks. After giving a taWe showing thetturpluses and deficits 
eacl^L year froin 1879 to 1890, it proceeds thus:— * * 

eeUmAted for 1899-93 has, as the public is aware^ been 
into a 8x^,600,000.® The net result of fourteen years of Indian fiaaned 

.■■■I ■ 1 P. I I HJ I. I " I . . .■■ I . . . m * Iiyi-Ii»i 

flgnres rejpr^p^nt tow of rapeW. * 
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is^tjierefore, a surpluf in seven years of tbe period amounting to Rx.l 1,105,000, 
and a deficit in seven other years* amoimtlng to lbc,12,124,000, tl^e ^eEcit thus 
cjxceedhig the surplus by IU.932,000, or, say, one crore, ** 

Then, after referring to the circumstances which led to the re- 
kuposition of the taxes that had been reduced by Sir Evelyn Bating, 
to the imposition of new taxes, and to the various economies effected 
to make the two ends meet, the article in question runs thus:— 

Wo find, then, that after the recovery of the finances from the efiects of the 
war with Afghanistan we Lad down to 1884 a period of prosperity, which has been 
followed since then by a time of stress and strain. The period of prosperity was 
coincident with a relative steadiness in the exchanges. From 1878-79 to 1884-86 
the average annual rate^oY exchange varied between 19*96//. and 19*»S08d., the 
decline in seven years being under 3 } per cent. Beginning with 1886, the rupee 
* tumbled headlong down the abyss, and with its downward progress we have ho^ 
a period of increasing financial pressure, in which it has been necessary to impose 
heavy additional taxation, to deprive the local Governments of the means for 
carrying out material improvements, to restrict the progress of ra*ilwa> construc¬ 
tion, to starve the administration generally, to suspend the Fainine Insurance 
Grant, and to hunt unsuccessfully in every hole and comer for cheeseparings in 
the way of savings. It is not, however, a mere coincidence that the period of 
prosperity went, with the steadiness of the rupee. We have given above the 
statement of the Ministers responsible for the finances, that the coincidence was 
mor^ than a coincidence—that it was cause and efiect. • * 

In tbe course of fourteen years, whilst taxation has increased by 
four crores annually, the public debt has increased by twenty. A 
huge deficit for the present financial year is inevitable,' and another, 
probaHy much larger, for the ensuing year is equally certain. How 
is this to " be met ? There is no margin for further taxation; 
practically the produce broker and exporter, the real gainers by the 
present state of things, the zemindars, who possibly have profited a 
little in consequence of increased rental from the ryots, are beyond * 
the range of taxation. Any addition to the income-tax will be 
received with grave dissatisfaction. Is the country to be allowed to 
go to min, the people to starve, the official classes driven to the verge 
of insolvency, to satisfy theories or to fill the pockets of a small class, 
of people ? 

The Viceroy, in his reply to the address of the planters of Coorg, 
made a statement, which, I submit, ought to form the keynote of the 
financial policy of Government. His Excellency observed :— 

No fortuitous advantage which any particular trade may for a time derive 
under ai^lling exchange con. he allowed to weigh against the general injury atid 

nGeulting^tO the trade of the Indian empire as a whole from fidbtuations and 
njjcart^Lalyintheiite of exchange. . It will, perhaps, be sufficient if I say that> 
as ^6 ^dian empire doe^ most of its commercial l^iisiness with countries in which 
a ^ndard obtains, it appears to me that it wpuldf be for the general advantage 
that India should be provided with a* currency of which the gold value would no 
l^tger.he^sulject to the fluctuations which hilve for some years past unsettled our 
^coDUBtrtclal systm and discouraged the investment of capital in this countiy.’ 


» Xhe -P« 0 i«wr,^.ltovember 15,1692. 
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, T!he i^onder is that, in spite of the unhesitating terms in which the 
enunciation wfis made* no action* has yet been taken to carry it into 
- effect. As regards the official classes of Europeans, it is indisputable 
that they have suffered severely by theloss^on exchange. They are 
paiff in a deptfeciated coinage, whilst almost everything they have to 
pay for, either directly or indirectly, is paid for in gold. Stores, wines, 
clothing, the schooling of their children, add the cost of living for 
their families at home, has all to be disbursed in staling. The loss 
affects every grade and fvery class—the man who has a salary of 
fifteen hundred rupees a month, and the small sergeant of police who 
gets barely a hundred. #. 

The extent of the hardship entailed upon the official classes can 
be gauged from the fact that many men holding offices hitherto con-[ 
sidered as well paid hpe been compelled to withdraw their children 
from,school, briug out their daughters to India, and send* the sons to 

* the Conlinenit for that education wliich the falling rupee will not allow 
them to obtain in England. In a country like India, where influence 
depends a great deal on prestige, it is idle to expect an ill-paid official, 
Indian or European, can eiiher command or maintain his position, 
and it will Jdg the fault of Government if its poorly-paid senvants’ get 
entangled in straits which in most civilised countrie,s are regarded as 
detrimental to the public, interests. 

The professional classes are in exactly the same predicament; the 
fee of the doctor or of the lawyer, paid in rupees, has not increased. 
As in the case of servdce holders, though their earnings have lessened 
in value the expenses have increased in an inverse ratio. In neither 
case is there any coippensation. The small trader who imports his • 
goods from Europe has to pay for them in gold, and in order to com- 

* pensate himself has to raise his own prices proportionately in silver, 
at the risk of losing customers whose diminishing incomes furiiisll 
little inducement for much outlay. The merchant and the banker 
. appear to be little better off. One can now understand the angry 

discontent which pervades the official'classes of Europeans, high or 
low. To suggest that the proper remedy for this evil is for the English 
to make a permanent home in the plains is to ign6re the lessons deri¬ 
vable from the past. The fate of the Mahommedan conquerors of 
India ought to be a warning to th6se who discourage occasional home 
* visits to Europe. ^ * 

* It is almost unnecessary to repeat the fact that a few years' exis¬ 
tence without change of climate or scene robs English Women of 
their vitality and reduces them almost into the condition of permanent 
iirvalids. Visits to Europe, or,’as a dernier to the hills^-are 

matter^ of life and death to them. Children of Eutopean p^entage 
do nSt tiarivein the hills beybhd a certain age,^nd even if they did, 

, edtichtion to |«roper sense of the term, with the isame disdpline 
and is not to he had. Ihb hill 
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•European management are mere makeshifts, to be resorted to only 
in dire straits. ’The necessity of a European training has forced 
ifaejf even into the minds of a large number of Indiax^, who, although 
themselves wifhout English education, appreciate the benefits that> 
accrue therefrom, * * ; . * 

The Manchester Chamber of Commerce recently gave expres&m 
to a somewhat strange Bentiment, viz. that any attempt to introduce 
a gold standard or to improve the currency of India wotild involve a 
serious political danger. The weight of this opinion may be fairly 
discounted. Speaking with some sense of responsibility and with 
some acquaintance with the condition of the people, in my opinion 
it would be a serious political blunder to let the rupee stand at its 
present low value, or to allow it to sink lower. ‘ The rupee and not, 
the Congress will’drive the British out of India/ was a remark once 
made to me by a member of the National Congress. The idea is by 
no means cliimerical. If the present state of things is allowed to 
continue much longer, there can be little doubt that sooner or later 
the number of liluropeans in the civil and military employ of Govern¬ 
ment will be considerably reduced. Few Englishmen will care to 
take up almost a life-long service in India upon the pittance into 
which the fairly good salaries of former days have turned, nor would 
parents be willing to invest money in the training of their sons for 
the Indian service. Under the apprehended circumstances, the *un- 
willingness of Kuroppans to come out to India, or of IndiaAs trained 
in Europe to take service under Government, will, promote the 
employment gf men trained in the country, but whether that will be* 
for the advantage of the State is a matter for question. * 

To my mind, it would be an evil day for India when, from a 
permanent reduction in t.he emoluments of officers in the civil and 
military employ of Government, the agency which ,has been tfie 
making of India is either withdrawn or its efficiency impaired. 

Another disastrous effect of the fall tn the rupee, which is likely 
to be far-reaching and permanent in its character, is that it stops all 
influx of capital from outside. Capitalists in gold countries will not 
invest in securities in silver countries, because they have no confidence 
in thfe value of silver in relation to gold, and consequently, while 
mbney flows freely to foreign gold countries, it is denied ^ to the 
British dependency of India.^ A currency which fluctuates from* day 
%o day; and the value of which depends upon the smartness of forl^gn 
speculatois, hardly leaves room'for hx\y safe calculation. The result of 
this ia,,tKat many of the projects for the deVdopment of the resources 
^iof' the country have either to be abandoned or to be postponed until 
: bett<§ 

. r My 'object is not to suggest any theory for the solution of a 
'diffiotdty ^vhioh*^ certainly be regarded as the life-problem of 
1 EidSi tfe gra of whichris recognised by*all classes of people. 
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My sole aim is to dispel the-illusion that the fall in the rupee affects 
oxdy the official classes and benefits the cotintry at large* If Holland 
could devise a means for the protection of its colonies from a ruin 
*such as is threatening India, surely it is possible for the talented men 
at the hdm here and in England to find a remedy for the evil. Had 
,the Brussels Conference resulted in an agreement for universal 
bimetallism our problem would have been solved and our difficulties 
would have disappeared; but as it is evident that there is no prospect 
of the dual standard being adopted by England for many years to 
come, the only remedy for India is-to change her standard of value 
from silver to gold, Closing her mints to the free coinage of silver, and 
retaining the silver Currency as token-coinage, fixing the rupee at, 
say, le, fid. 

The change can be made without'any of the risk’s of economic loss 
or political danger predicted by the Manchester bimetallists, and should 
be cftaied out without further delay. I venture to predict that if 
India’s standard of value is brought into line with the standard in 
England, the country’s progress and prosperity during the next twenty 
years will be such as has never before been recorded in the anifttls of 
Indian history. 

* Ameer Au. 

Calcutxa : January 1893. 
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Alfred de Musset^ 


THEfeE are not a few artists,-poets, musicians, &c., the story'of whose 
life is almost as interesting as their works, and France is especially 
rich in such. We have only to think of George Sand, of Chqpin, 
of Poe, and Alfred de Musset. As regards the last, there is the 
additional circumstance that his writings have an elective affinity with 
hia life. His life was desolate and forlorn, a concatenation of anguish 
and despair;' for this reason he is, as Honegger has somewhere 
. remarked, ‘ the genius of despair,’ or, as Gottschall calls him, ‘ the 
poet of lost and abandoned souls/ That the tones which he found 
for* the expression of such states of feelings are wonderful must be 
admitted even by those who condemn them ftltogether as a literary 
phenomenon. He is for the French what Byron was for the English, 
Heinedor the Germans, Poe for the Americans, and Leopardi for the 
Italians, He resembles all these; but with all this, he possesses many 
qualities which distinguish him, or we may rather say his poetical . 
genius, from that of his prototypes, Alfred de Musset was the 
brother of the well-known Paul de Musset, and the son of a well-to- 
•do official, also endowed with literary tastes. Paul, who from his 
childhood evinced the most ardent devotion and love for his younger 
brother, was his senior by about six years. Alfred proved to be a 
very precocioxis child, and early exhibited all the faults which usually 
accompany premature mental development. Nervous irritability and 
a desire to distinguisli himself were plainly visible at the ag^ of three 
years! Once he got a pair of new red shoes, and he went into 
raptures about them; he was so impatient to show himself in his 
new shoes that he could scarcely wait to be dressed. Whilst his 
mother was dressing his hair he was trembling with impatience, and 
at last he exclaimed in an angry tone, ‘ Make hastp, mamma, or el&e . 
my new shoes will get old! ’ Thfe precocious boy was pampered ^nd 
spoile&j and*allowed to become a despot in the house. A highly comical 
story—which to our knowledge was first related by Paul de Musset 
• in his book.on his brother—relates an event ,which happened when 

• 1. Paul de Musset: Biographic d'Alfred de M%uet* Paris, 1877. 

2. Paul liindau: Zweite Auflage. Berlin, 1878.' 

3. Rudolf V. Gottschall: Alfre/d de JAuieet. Leipzig, 1879, 

A Mle et Lui* * Par George, Sand. Paris, 1869. 

5. IM et BIU. Par Paid d^ Musset. Paris, 1869. 
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Alfred "Was* otily four years old. He fell in love with* one of his 
cousins "and actually sued for hfer hand.. She r^as only ^allowed tc 
go away afPei; he had exacted a proraise, of rather a solemn vow, that 
she would behis^as soon as he arrived at the requisite*age. He 
loojced upon him^lf as liw affianced husband; and when the cousin 
got manried some time after, every pains were taken at hom^^to 
conceal the circumstance from her * betrothed.’ He found it out, 
however, a relative having mentioned the circumstance in a moment 
of forgetfulness, when instantly the jilted lover sprang up. t^nd 
demanded an explanation: He "fras so -spoiled, that all sorts of subter¬ 
fuges and contradictions were resorted to in order to pacify him, and 
it was not before several years had passed that they ventm*ed to tell 
him' how matters realfy stood. When he learat the truth, he raved 
and stormed at the perfidy and faithlessness of his cousin, and was 
only pacified when he was told that. ‘ she loved him like a sister,’ 
Then he remarked condescendingly, ‘ Very well, then; ^in that case I 
shall be satisfied.’ A number of anecdotes which are related bdth by 
Lindau and Paul de Musset in their respective biographies of Alfred' 
de Musset, only one of which we shall refer to here, show how badly 
the’boy was brought, up. After a summer’s residence in the country 
the two bfothers returaed to Paris. In consequence of want of air 
and exercise, Alfred was sometimes affected with delirium. One day 
be broke,a mirror,, cut some new curtains, and pasted a ihap of 
Europe all over with wafers, without ever being punished; he ma*d^ 
no promise that he would behave better in the future, but * seemed 
astounded at the accidents.’ This was quite sufficient to insure him 
"immunity from all chastisement. lie would scarcely allow any pne to 
speik to him, xind his brother was obliged to have recourse to a little, 
banter'in order to teach him a lesson. He would say, for instance : 
‘The mirror is broken, let us think nomore-about it; but try at least 
not to cut the curtains into ribands, and don’t paste ;the Mediter¬ 
ranean over with wafers.’ 

' The handsome, blond boy attended,the college of Hem^^ the 
Fourth, which he left when he was seventeen years of age, after 
having successfully passed his examinatign. He had now developed 
into a ygung mail, and even then his horizon .seemed to be*elouded. 
That he was exceedingly precocious will be seen from ihe following 
extract from a letter which - he wrote at this* time—that is to say, at 
the age.of seventeen—to his schoolfellow Paul * Foucher, thp sub- 
*s^xient brother-in-law of Victor Hugo:—* ' ^ ‘ 

• , 

I ftjn Bad, and oppro^Rod with weariness. • • • J Lave hot even the heart to 
workf "Vyhat shall I do ? 1 don't want to write, unless I couhT be a Shakespeare 
or 4 ^ l^duHef. For this reabon 1 do nothing*. 1 feel that for impassioned mep ft 
must Kft tii© gJOtteet mlsejy to be without passions. I would btoer my life for 
two' tm only were not obliged to die to get lid of life." If I Were at 

present punch and beer every sorioue and resp^fetahlu 
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emotion tlierc is left witliin me. Thet wouW indeed be a relief. Tjjey give opium , 
to a dying man in order to lull him to sleep, although it is known that sleep will 
kill him. I would fain do the same with my soul. 

. At first these fearful vrords were words and nothing else, but later 
on: the writer of thorn transformed them into a reality, with , this 
difference, that lie was not satisfied with beer and punch, but strove 
to drown his cares in absinthe. ■ ‘ 

‘After returning to ‘Paris, ho, made the acquaintance of Victor 
Hugo through Fouchor, arid was thus brought into connection with 
•the ‘ romanticists,’ and became ^ member of their Society, which was 
knoivn as Le cenacle. The stimulus he received there awoke in hirn 
likewise the determination to become an author. Anyhow, a very 
short experience in mercantile affairs had convinced hin\ that he had 
neither the taste uor the'.ability to make a man of business. Still, 
hq did not conform to the doctrines of the mmanticists by any means 
in every res])ect. A philippic which he published against la rime 
riche led to a brc'ach between him and Victor Hugo. Applying him¬ 
self to his new career, be wrote first of all a small volume of poems, . 
wlWch he published in 1829, under the title of Contes (TEspagne et 
tl^Ualle. Lindau calls lliese poems ‘the production of a temble but 
exquisite child.’ In tliis, collection is contained the celebrated 
Ballade a la Imie^ which more thap any other poem of Musset’s ha's 
(‘ontributetl to render his name famous. The whole rpuirtievLatin 
got the poems off by hearl. The.four largest contes in verse bear 
the titles ChesUmis out of the Fire, Mardocche, Don Paez, and 
Portia, and treat of love-adventures and adultery. The subjects are 
handled poetically, no-doubt, but for all that, daiij^erously. The* 
imagination of the youtliful poet, \yho was then only nineteen, revels 
in voluptuous and feai’fiilly tragical pictures, destit ute of any ethical 
background,* which produce a fec'ling of sadness when we think of 
his youth. Porim is. generally regai'ded as the finest of these four, 
tales. 

The second coliectiou of poeins^,‘which he published two years 
later, werd not received by tlie public with the same favour as the 
first. These Poesies ilQjerses were more matured and tasteful' as to 
form, an<^ less exuberantly frealed; nevertheless, on tjie whole, they 
were much in the same spirit as the previous ones.. Some of the. 
smaller poems utter the j^lain unvarnished.and attractive language 
^ of ardent feeling, others give,the most charming expression to the 
frivolity of an inconstant love; in others, and especially in Les Veeux 
St^riles, the hopeless blase state of mind predominant in the poet is 
strongly marked. 

In 1832 Mustet lost his father. This event operated powerfully 
on mind of the poet, and gaye him a taste for work, of which he 
h^d mthprto done very little.* In fact, at this time he was more in- 
duetribwand j>rolific^h(«i in th^ subsequent years of his life, so that 
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in the following year there appfiarM a larger number of bis -^orks 
than bel&re* Between the Cup^and.the Lip is a so^ of ^intasia 
which reminds us strongly of Byroads Manfred, although Musset was 
careful not to lay himself open to*the reproach of intentional imita¬ 
tion. Gottschall points repeatedly, and not without justification,' to 
the similitude which this ghastly, drama bears to *the G-erman 
romances of the previous century, which, however, were probably 
altogether unknown to the IVench poet. • The comefiy entitled 
Whai Young ^irle Dream about, is exceedingly pretty, and shows 
that the author is^a man ^ of suflSciently varied acquirements to* 
produce* tit-bits for the stage, in which, without calling in the aid of 
any particular action, he is able to charm simply by rhythm arid 
frolic. The, Oriental story of Namouna, in three cantos, is also 
treated after Byron’s manner, and in fact reminds us strongly of Don 
Juan, With the very b^st will, we are unable to credit Musset hpre 
with any originality. The hiimorous episodes are. numerous, but 
little importance is attached to the action, for in reality there is none 
except in,the last canto. Nevertheless, Namouua abounds in 
poetical beauties and spirited passages, not at all inferior to Byron. ' 

Again, in 1833 there appeared in the Revue deft Deux Mondes 
the most fearful and most impassioned poem that Musset ever wrote. 
In Rolla he reaches the pinnacle pf his boisterous being, of his wild 
romanticism, of his disgust with the world. This extreme pdint was 
never reached by hipi in any of bis subsequent works, although he 
a-pproached near to it in his GovfessitmSy written in prose, of which 
more anon. Rolla is neither more nor less than a concatenation 
of wild, fantffetic .pictures, illuminated .by shooting reflexes, and 
occasionally warmed by the bfeams of a genuine feeling. It falls under 
the same, category as George Sand’s Lilia’i but whilst this'fearfully 
sublime work is by no means characteristic of George Sand, we are 
obliged to recognise in Rolla the characteristic *emanation of the 
actual mind of Musset. Rolla’s life is one continual suicide. For 
three years he lives upon his m’efins, and then resolves to shoot him¬ 
self. 6is eventual reconcilement to life is poetically wbrked out. 
Before his death Rolla is vouchsafed a glance of pure, genuine love, 
which casts a transfiguring light on the moral decay by which he is 
consumed. 

In the same year Musset Wrotb three more lafge theatrical pieces. 
Fantasio is a comedy in the style of the English dramatists of the. 
Elizabethan period. The hero, a decayed genius who condescends 
to become court fool and go-between in intrigues, reminds us strongly 
of Victor Hugo’s Le Roi $'amuse. The piece is brimful of trouble 
dis^st of the world, with a very meagre plot. Andrea *Ad 
Sarto Is an art tragedy, in which^ en^usiasm for art plays but* a 
vety'Stifai^itiatepart; a melodrama, full of unnatural occurrences, it 
.is not ^^j^aU/^up< 5 ^tic,*but in consequence af imperfect dramatic 
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handling it elicited only the withering, scorn of the romanticists-. 
The whimpering, weak-brained titular hero is by no means calculated 
to excite the sympathy pf the reader. Lea Caprices de Maria/ane 
•also reminds us of the varied hilmour of the English Elizabethan age, 
more so even than any other of MuSset’s pieces. The^ fundamental 
trait of this comedy with a tragical ending is mischievous bulljdng- 
Virtue appears therein, as a capricious idea, and the female charact^ 
generally are altogether repulsive. It is difficult to conceive^ & tasto 
for this piece. It was about fifteen years before any of these three 
plays came on the stage, for this reason, that Musset on his first ap¬ 
pearance on the boards was unfortunate. His first piece especially, 
A Night in Venice, fell tlirough because it was almost destitute of 
action, and the (Unonement was thoroughly undmmatio. At the 
Odeon Theatre in 1830 hisses' which were pretty audible left no 
room for doubt that the fiasco wns unmistakable. The same thing 
happened on the se<;ond representation, on which occasion the author 
is said to have remarked ; ‘ I should not haye thought fUaf in Paris 
such a silly audience could have got together ,as this.’ And when 
Prosper Clialas asked him on the following day if he intended to 
make iiis appearance again amongst the wild animals iil the evening, 
lie replied : I bid adieu to the menagerie for a long time 'to come/ 

. This was the reason why the theiitrical managers had no more pieces 
of his opered them for representation. 

We are not yet done with the year 1833. We have still to speak, 
of an Occurrence that took jfiace at this time, which is not only the 
strangest of all in the life of jMusset, but also in that of George Sand, 
an event in fact which exceeds in strangeness anything which the 
annak of modern French literature can boast of—that' is, the Italian 
tour which these two made together. Francois Buloz, the publisher 
and founder of the Revue des Deax Mondes, who died in 1877, and 
to whose periodical G eorge Sand and Alfred de Musset were frequent ? 
contributors, gave a grand dinner to the 'vrhole of his staff at 
the beginning of 1833, at which “Musset and Madaipe Dudevant 
were present. They cultivated their newly formed acquaintance. 
The young poet visited the handsome lady almost daily. After a 
few months they probably both felt the necessity of recruiting their 
strength, after the exertions occasioned by the production of Rolla * 
^and LSlia^ by a short journey. A few days were spent in the forest 
of Fontainebleau, and it was then agreed that they w^ere to go where 
every artist is fond of going—to Italy. They went there together. 
What their course of life was during their sojourn in the sunny south 
s^ili remains a mystery ; and although a great deal has been said and 
written on the subject, and probably a great deal moie will still 
said .and written, it is doubtful whether the exact truth will ever 
^become known. Paul de Musset must be regarded a* a partial 
witness, for, in'the first place, he was the brother of the jiarty most 
Vot. Xsxm^^o^ 193 N N 
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ccmcei’upd; and, secoijd, he ajjpears to have hated George Sand as 
much after her death as he is known to .have'hated her whilst she 
w&B living. On the other hand, we-must^giye Paul Lindau credit for 
imj^artiality. ‘ In his work on De Musset he devotes a^long chapter* 
to the discussion of this subject,‘and by the aid of hitherto unpub¬ 
lished letters of George Sand he does much towards clearing away 
thfe fog in which the* matter is envelopVd. For our part also, *we 
have endeavoured to investigate impartially the relation between Her 
and Mussdt, without being able to come to any other conclusion but 
this, viz. that they wore hotji very much to blam^.' . ■ 

In the whole history of literature we should be puzzled to find 
another episode so disgusting as the publication of George Sand’s 
Elle et Lui (1859) and Paul de Musset's reply,, Zvi et Elle, We 
scarcely know what to think when wC compare these books, as well as 
George Sand’s Lettres d\in Voyageur, with her autobiography. In 
the latter she relafos the incidents of her Italian'tour, but she omits 
to state tKat it was madp with Alfred de ‘Musset. Her words are: 

‘ After a few days’ stay hi the forest of Fontainebleau, I had a desirej 
to seS Italy/ Here she shows her want of veracity by ^mi*saying that 
Musset had been with her in Fontainebleau. ShC goes on to state 
that she made Stendhal’s acqujiintaiice on board shij); and having 
arrived in Italy, she continues : ‘ I was soon tired of looking atpictuws 
and statues; the cold gave me fever, and the heat oppressed me; and 
vl was sick of the beautiful sKy.’ Still hot a word about Muss6t!, It 
is only in a feubseciuent chapter, where she speaks of Venice, that he 


suddenly drops down, as it were, from the clouds ; and then, without 
a'line of introduction, she coolly observes: ‘iMusset fell very iU'of 
typhus. It was ndi alone the respect, we owe to a sublime .genius 
which induced me to care for him, and gave me, ill as I was, unex- 
pected strength to gO; through it. 1 was touched, likewise, by the 
♦charming points in his character, and the moral suffering he had to 
contend against, arising from struggles between his heart and his 
•imagination. , 1 spent seventeen days by the side of his couch, and 
only slept one hour each day. He then took hia departure.’ This is 
j|ll she has to say about it, and if it Had not been for the opportunity 
it afforded her of recounting her own self-sacrifice we question if sHe 


would have mentiemed the name at all. When questioned on the 
subject, she pretended that certain friends—an evident allusion to 
Muss‘'^“instead of relying on her good sense and discretion, had 
‘ requested her not. to write about them -in a certain way ’; for rtliia 
reason slie had preferred to pass them over in silence, tljoagli in 
doii}g this she meant no offence. Strange tergiversation, an^ fl^ dis- 
injj^kbtfe as it is strAnge. * 

./Nevertheless, eveiything would have -off quietly if it hnd. 

George Sand, less thhu four ylaTs After the’cqnciwon 
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Revue (Zcs J)eux ^ondea. Looking at il^with%ii unprejudiced eye, 
and sbs. a work of imagination, like any other romance, we should say 
that Elle et %ui is a partly scandalous and partly sublime book, b|it 
at all events morbid, unhealthy, and even disagreeable. The principal 
pemohs are a pair‘of lovers of totally different disposition. ,.The 
tender, quiet-foving, pati(?nt, and virtuous painter, Th^r^se Jacques, 
suffers endless mental tortures from the passionateness, eccentricity, 
sensuality, and egoism of the painter, Laurent de Fauvel, who love6 
her furiously; formerly he had led a dissolute life, but afterwards he 
‘subj.ected himself to the attempts Therese made to improve him. 
Later on, the platonic relation between the two becomes more intim?ite^ 
and they go to Italy together. There they quarrel; in. a certain 
moment he was even about to shoot her. After\vards\a typhoid fever 
attack!^ him, and by her careful nursing she saves liis life. But 
before this incident takes place they have separated, apd Therese has 
become engaged to Palmer, a generous American. Laurent, who has 
given his consent' to this arrangement, returns to Paris after his 
recovery. * The same is done by Therese, w'ho wants to settle .her 
, affairs‘before her marriage, after she had been detained for a long 
^tiine in^Venice owing to want of money. Laurent, forgetting his 
stipulations with her, j^ays heu' a visit in order ^onec more to claim 
her love. She weeps, Palmer arrives and becomes jealous, Therese 
feejs hurt, and the man'iage comes to nothing; whereupon Fauvel 
tortures her again for* some time with an ardent, but disagreeably 
violent love. True, a good deal of the contents of the book is pure 
invention, and the whole sounds liighly improbable ; nevertlieless, it 
is not in the least sniprisiT)g that it was regarded in Paris as an 
episode in her own life, and an arrow-shot at Alfred, who had gone, 
to a premature grave. It was not quite self-evident that the incidents 
recorded in its pages related to George Sand and her dead friend, but 
tlie initiated knew what they were about. Alfred’s brother Paul was 
furious at what he thought a bare-faced distortion of the facts, and 
in the same year (1859) Ije gave to the world Lui et Elle, an extremely 
interesting book, both as regards style and contents, and far healthier 
than George Sand’s. Without mentioning the real names, it Ws. 
intended as a reply to Elle et Lxii, The outlines of the story are pretty 
much the same, only the details ai'e differently stated, and the principal 
chai’acters reversed and sharpened. The refined and spirited mus^^ian, 
Edbuatd de Fdconey, a very young man, at a* banquet which a 
mujiio-publi^er'gives^to his collaborators, makes the acquaintance of 
Wiliiah]^ wliich is only* the nom de plume of the lady com-, 
poser of tiie Cre^idu Songs (a very transparenl^ allusion to Indiana). 
The;f, love with each other, pass a few ddys in .the forest of 

Fon^debleau, and go to Italy. There they quarrel because the lady 
•contmrmiyjies,;^ him cause for jealousy. T^e^y separate, 

but wl^en F^coney falls ill, sbe returns to him and nurses him., they 

■’ . ■ N X 2 
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beco&Q reconciled ; IJlit she^enters into a liaison with Palmeriello (you 
see that even, the name is nearly the same as in Creorge Sand's book)^ 
the handsome surgeon, with whose aid she wants to have FaJconey 
shut up inn, lunatic asylum. Later on she is on the point pf shooting 
him.. Each of them returns home separately, Chze accompanied by 
Palmeriello. One day Caze is informed of Falconey^s intention of 
writing the history of hrs Italian tour. Fear befalls her; she dismisses 
Palmeriello, and writes hypocritical and love-glowing letters ta 
Edouard, as though she had never quitted or grieved him. At last), 
she cuts her own beautiful hair in desperation and sends it to him,- 
whereupon he feels induced to renew his intercourse with her; but 
renewed lies and hypocrisies on her part soon cause him to break with- 
her entirely, and for ever, ' Shortly before his death he sent for his^ > 
friend Pierre (i.e. brother Paul), and handed him some letters of 
William Caze, ^Yherei^l the latter had openly and repentingly confessed* 
the offences she had committed against him. Falconey requested hia 
friend*to make use of those letters in case she should, after his death, 
attempt to calumniate him—an eventuality he foresaw, considering 
the character of William Caze. Pierre promised eventually to avenge ^ 
such a treason, and to rehabilitate Edouard's niemoiy, Paul dp Muss4t 
concludes his hook with the ironical words, ‘Since then I haveTieard 
that Pierre has kept .his promise,'- It is impossible to describe the* 
powerful effect these few simple but hateful and triumphant words 
have on the reader. In the beginning of the book, before Caze makqs 
Falconey's acqiiairitance, s}ie is charged with having sent young 
Jean Cazeau (Caze, J. Cazeau=Sand, J. Sandeau) to Italy in'order to 
get rid of him, and of having broken open his writing-desk and stolen 
all the letters she had addressed to him ; she was enabled to do this 
by having nlicited the keys from him under false pretences. In fine, 

. Paul's pen, which would seem to have been dipped in gall, made 
George Sand the basest, most egotistical, and depraved .woman on 
the face of God’s earth, a creature the like of whom had probably 
never been seen. Never was a woman,* durii^ her lifetime, portrayed 
in such horrible colours, and arraigned in such a manner, as George 
Sand in Lui et EUe, In some points Paul's version is in sncfr direct 
contradiction to George Sand’s that we may read between the lines 
‘ She has shamefully lied,' and we are unable to discover who is right. 
One can scarcely help inclining to Paul's side ; his description is not 
only able, original*brilliant, bold, and artistic ; the subject, disgusting 
as it is, is not only treated with great case and delicacy; but with all 
its malignity the story is told in a tone that hears the stamp of truth, 
and the partipulara bear a striking similarity to tfiose whicn have 
public i esY>ecting the connection bet'sveen George Sond and 
Musseh That is more than can be said of Elle et Lni .,. UVe 
•belieye that P.; de Musset had strong reasons for writing his Ifciobk, - 

lady never replied to it is extreafiel^ sus|)icious. 
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for sie must have known that the world was awAre of the relation in 
which, her novel stood to the other. We cahnot but draw the con¬ 
clusion that she had relied upon Alfred having returned her all her 
letters, whereas he had retained some of them, probably owing to his 
disorderliness. 

* Whether this really be as we assume, and whether these horrible 
letters are genuine or not, we cannot tell. At all events, Paul's book 
was a severe but well-merited punishment for (reorge Sand, whose book 
was a serious transgression against all the laws of good taste, of feeling, 
morality, and art. It is, however, still possible that Paul de Musset, 
w|iose brother, no doubt, before his death hpna jide furnished him 
with all the materials necessary for liis defence, may have uncomcioudy 
* exaggerated in consequence of his irritation against George Sand, or 
have treated dec^eptive febrile visions as gospel truths. It is ihconceiv- 
able that George Sand could have been guilty of the,utter, meanness 
that is'imputed to^ her in Lui et Elle, We are by no means apologists 
of the early private life of the celebrated authoress; we believe even 
that she is likelier to have lied than l^aul de Musset, seeing that she had 
such strong motives for lying ; nay, we are even convinced that, both 
as regdrds this and other matters, she has unscrupulously and inten¬ 
tionally lied and dissembled ; we are disposed to treat very lightly the 
assertion that she bestowed so much care on Musset only out of com¬ 
passion and in order to nurse him in a dangerous lung disease, as'if 
sh.e had travelled with him only as his medical attendant. But 
although we believe her to have been capable of a great deal, we think 
'that everything has its limits. George Sand was neither so noble as she 
makes herself out to he in Elle et fAii, nor so abandoned as Paul do 
Musset represents her. She certainly deserved to be severely punished 
for the imprudence which prompted her to' publish it; but the 
chastisement aj.lministered by Alfred de Musset's brother was perhaps 
too exaggeratedly cruel. 

This affair involves two main quevstions ;— 

1. Who is njore to blame for the breach, Alfred or Aurore ? 

, 2. Was Alfred really blighted by this connection or not ? ■ ^ 

As to 1, George Sand’s want of veracity, apparent in. her auto- 
T^iography, speaks against her credibility. In the second place, it is’ 
true that Alfred had many more jfnd greater faults and vices than* 
she*; but then she was six years older than he, and he was so vet^y 
youn^l Hers was the riper, stronger, more reasonably nature of the 
two. ' She Vad drawn him away from his mothe)\ taken him in 
'charge, aissumed a responsibility. Alfre^J’s mother , had offered so. 
vehement an opposition to the Itahan tour that he had given up the 
project and countermanded the preparations * One evening Madame 
■de Musset was informed that a lady was waiting at the door In a hired 
carriage, who begged urgently to speak with her. She weht down; the 
Tinknown l^ady named herself; she besought the grieved* mother to 
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coiifid% her son to her, saying that sh© would hayefor him a maternal 
affection and care. As promises ■ did^ not avail, she went so far as 
gwomvows^ and she l&,d to use^all her great clocjuenCtJ hefoj(o,ol^piti,Ilg 
Madame dg Musset’s consent. Furthermore, it is easy to believe that 
Alfred may have tried the patience of even the most tranquil associate, 
but Aurore probably irritated him in*a high degree by tallying too 
much abo\it loving him as a mother and a- sister. And \f it be really 
true that she felt the same concern for the young man that a mother 
feels for her child, not qnly ought she to have nursed him devotedly 
during his illness, but in consideration of his irritable, peevi^li 
disposition, she ought diu’ing the wliole journey to have conducted 
herself more as a mother and less as a mistress. She was the more 
bound -to do this, seeing that she had j^ersuaded thQ reluatant mother * 
to allow'her son to enter upon tlie Italian journey under the-pretebce 
that she would^take care of him like a mother. Moreover, IVIadamo 
Pudevant never attempted any reply to Lui et Elle, although it cbnbiins 
letters of her own which reflect an exceedingly unfavourable light upon 
her character. Did ber silence proceed from her inability t*o answer ? 
Wwe these letters really genuine ? Lastly, we are privately told by 
competent persons tliata Paris lady is in possession of original letters 
written by George tSand and dirc‘cted to Alfred de> Musset, which 
contain the most atrocious things - things, in fiict, which go to prove 
that George Sand was excessive!}^ low, at least at |he period of wind), 
we now speak. ’However, we must mention that Charles Bigot, one 
of the most eminent ‘ Sand scholars,’ is of opinion that ‘ the admi^er.^ 
of the great authoress look forw’ard with easy minds to the day ’ when 
an ‘ illustrious lady,’ who, according to him, is possessed of some corre- . 
spondcnce bearing on the affair, ‘will publish these letters.’ He is 
confident that the bblievers in George Sand’s integrity will have 
nothing to fear. Bigot, how'ever, is such ’an entluisiastie admirer that 
what he says must be received with caution." 

With regard to 2, we pk*afl 'pro George Sand: For a ■ blighted ’ 
life, that 6f A. de Musset after his return from Italy exhibited a 
. certain germinal vivacity. Triio, on his return to Paris he spent 
four months shut up’ in his room in incessant tears; but then his 
' was an excessively morbid'nature. If he had been ‘blighted/ had- 
, he been able a few years afterwards to ‘ embark upon two years of lovo 


without a cloud’? But the strongest argument is. that the^five 
' years which followed his return were those, of his most and 


brilliayt productiveness. * * ■ *' 

- \ . It is only known that Alfred returned home alone, ,^at the- 
was never made up, and that in the winter of 1835 he bjioke 
b^r for ever. Hm connection with Eachel Felix ,and Paujine 
has a less gloomy history* His intimacy with 
behaved, like a mother both .to; hw .^d 
a wjiplesome influence tipon , b^Pij( iP did . 
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also that of Malibre^. He’ made the acqnaintatice of the latter in 
1836, It seemed as if this great artist, whom he afterwards 
celebrated in such beautiful verses, ’ Strophes a la Malihvan^ was 
destined to succeed in transforming him, but she died before she bad 
accomplished her task. In any case, it would have been too late. 
Alfred de Musset was not to be ‘ reformed.’ • 

After this digression, we* return to th^ literary labours of our 
author. Shortly after his return he published Lorenzaccio (1834), 
a drama with a Hamlet incident, a ndble murder. In spite of his 
good qualities, th^ hero inspires no interest, because the'poet spoils 
the dramatic effect in his endeavours to ‘ out-Hamlet/ Hamlet—that 
is, he makes him immoderately blasi. The action in the following 
piece, ‘ Onne bacline pas avec Vmnonv,^ is, as Gottschall very properly 
expresses it, ‘dramatically absolutely untenable’; nevertheless Lindau 
places this piece at the head of all Musset’s theatrical pieces. In 
fact, thfe prevailing tone in it is grave and symmetrical. For all that, 
it is not wanting in comic parts ; besides, eavesdropping scenes, so 
common in comedy, are frequently employed, and even connected 
with a tragical conclusion, which has apcq^lexihg effect. From 1835 
to 183t the poet was once more very industrious. Amongst other 
things he published' three comedies. Barhtrina has a mpral 
feature; it praises the fidelity of woman, but it is not of much im¬ 
portance in other’respects. JMusset never appears to have been 
fortunate with moral subjects. Le Ganddabre is a free piece^ 
almost overstepping the L’rnits of decency, but withal charming, 

‘ II ne faxii juver de rien ’ is made up entirely of 'comic characters, 
and is considered by mkny to be his best theatrical piece. Besides, 
Musset wrote at that time for the Revue des Deni Mondes a series of 
so-called one-act proyevhes, of which Un Caprice and II fatti quhine 
porte soit ouveHe oafermce were most liked, whilst On ne 2^^^^pa8 
penser ft tont was not much thought of, • * , 

. Under the chestnut-trees of the garden of the Tuileries, Alfred 
composed in 1835 the commencement of the JSidt de Mai, and finished 
it in his room by.the light of twelve, candles and the fragrance of % 

• great number of flowers. Under similar circumstances he partly dom- 
posed the remaining three nights, viz.: Nuit de DSceunbre (1335), 
Nuit de A&dt (1830), and J!fait d'Oetobre (1837). l^ese elegies* as 
.fJainte-Bemve has remarked, ai'e as xnuch the reflection df IMusset’s 

' tiatute and the acme of his poetry as Rolla^ but the- construction 
which critics put u^ion them is not always the same. - Lindau 
is of opinibn that the whole of the four nights refer-to George Sand, 
On the diheiv hand, Paul de Musset asserts that the Nuit de Mai and 
the NuM d^Octobre only refen to her, and the other two elegies to 
another lady—to Emmeline, the lieroine of Musset’s novel of that 

* niame. Bigot regards Emmeline herself as George S&d. Gottschall 

in this tal«;es the-side <pf the Fren<fli biographer of Musset, 
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becftuse as tlie representative of ‘ his btotber lie must have been 

acquainted with his intentions. We should be inclined to adopt the 

same view, M'hich is probably not without a certain foundation, but 

we must recollect that Mai and, Oclohre are the first and last 

niglits, and it ^eems to us improbable that the poet, after he had 

occupied himself with her in the May-night shortly after their rap- 
• ^ * 

ture, should suddenly turn, to her again' two years later in the Nnit 
d^Oci^re. We refi-ain, of course, from offering any decided opinion. 

Musset's prineij^al romance, Lea Gonfessiona d*un Enfant dn 
belongs likewise to^this period. It is very much in the same 
style as RolUi f and no wonder, for in this romance the author is 
thinking only of himvself. The child of the century, Octave, is none 
other than himself. The widow Bridget Pierson is generally under¬ 
stood to mean George Sand, In reality, she only resembles her in 
some characteristics, and her relation to Octave is only in a certain 
degree similar to that of Lelia to Rolla, but suflSciently so to give the 
book the appearance of a sort of self-confession a la Robert Greene. 
At the same time, it is a sort, of anatomy of grief. It. can scarcely be 
regarded as a romance, seeing that it is destitute of every attribute 
which is esseiltial to cqnstitule one. Nevertheless, as it is called a 
romance, wemay say that it is the only large romance ever published by 
Mussel;. His brother speaks of one which, although it was announced 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes as going to appear, Was never published 
or even finished— Lepoete dSchu. The manuscript was burnt, ^xiitly 
by himself, partly by his brother at Alfred’s desire, with the exception of ■ 
some passages which Paul quotes in his biography. The friends to 
whoiri Alfred read his manuscript were enchtoted with it, Tattet 
was of opinion that nothing equal to it in point of overpowering- 
eloquence had appeared since the time of Rousseau. It is a great 
pity that the work, although never completed, should have been lost 
to the wprlU, and it is also a pity that our space does not admit of 
our reproducing some of the fragments that remain. Le po^te dicky, 
evidently promised to become a sort of higher and gentler Con- 
fessions of a Child of the CmUmj, 

Prom 1837 to 1839 our author produced a whole series of novels, 
of most of which he is himself the hero, and in which he partly 
incorporated tfie events of his own life,^ In Emmeline he relates the 
history of one of his amours. - Titian's Son he regarded as" his best 
story, whilst the public gave the preference to FrediHc^d 
in which he gave more exquisite descriptions of Parisian grieette life 
than had ever been given by any other writer. Of his'numesrdns 
imitators, Henri Murger, the author of the celebrated ethldtl 
romance^ Vie de Boheme, is the most important. Fridifi/^ic 

caused a great sensation, and was especially popular in the 
^ 1840 Musset gained immense popularity Ms ■ 
to jBeckdPs Rhemlkd^ which caujB^Wu<^ ft s^satidn 
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that it was set to music about fifty times, and sung in all the barracks 
of the coivitry. . In the same year«he published a third collection of 
poems, PoSeies nov/vellea, many of which h^ appeared before in 
various periodicals. Amongst others there were StT(^hea (i la Mali^ 
bfau and EpUvi a Mathurm BSgnicr, Eegnier -w^s' one of the few 
'authors who§e works he retained in his library when, in a fit of disgust 
with the world, as he himself tells us, he committed the greater 
portion of Jiis books to the flames. 

From 1841 to the time of his death Musset wrote very little, and 
what littte he did write was vastly inferior to the works he had pro¬ 
duced in formeryears. This is especially the case as regards the volume 
of Contes and the Lettres sitr la litteratiire (both in 1854). Ilis last 
proverbes were coolly received, as were also the three large pieces, 
Carmoisine, Bettine, and Louison, The form is choicer and more 
correct, but there is no longer .the former warmth of tone. Alfred 
himself considered Carmoisine (1850) as the best of allTiis works, 
whilst his brother gives the preference to Bettine, although this 
drama only took indifferently with the public. However, the greater 
part of his previous theatrical pieces wer6 placed upon the stage 
during the last ten years of his life, and had a marked success. This 
* circumstance is attributable to a peculiar accident. A French 
actress who had long been absent from her native country was 
engaged in the metropolis,of Russia as dame 4^ salon. Her atten¬ 
tion was directed, to a little Russian piece which was being played at 
one of the theatres of St. Petersburg, in KuSvSian. She w^nt to see 
it, and vas so charmed with'the Rolla of Madame de Lievy that she 
determined to appear in the character herself, and made inquiries 

for, a translator. Un Caprice vi'ns on the point of being translated 

« 

back into French, when Madame Allan learnt from a learned firiend 
.that the pretended Russian piece was nothing but an adaptation of 
Musset s work. She was so much applauded in the character that 
ehe .appeared in it in Paris, when soon after (in 1847) she was 
engaged for the Theatre Franjais. Her success was brilliant, and 
considerably increased the popularity of the author. From this time 
he was indemnified for his want of success in previous years, and'his 
pieces were regularly played at the Theatre Franfais. Our author 
had so touch .the less need to be industrious as his pecuniary means 
now began to be ample. . His publisher issued a cheap edition of his 
entire works, which proved a sourcO of wealth for both. After this 
time, t^irough the recommendation of an intimate friehd, tiie Duke 
of .OHeans, he obtained the post of librarian in the Ministry of the 
Interior. The circumstance of bis losing thiS post in consequence 
of the revolution of February prepossessed him against the 
id^ which* had cp'me victorious out of the revolution; but even 
mthoutitiaatj^thc^e ideas Vere repugnant to his aristocratic mind, to 
ids^ extrayagant inode of life, ^to his incurable scepticism, to bis 
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contempt for humanity, and his jegotistical nature. However, he waa 
reinstated in the office later on, * Hhe Duke of Orleans had b^en Alfred's 
sohoolfellow at the coUege of Henry th^ Fourth, and their friendship 
lasted till the duke died, an event which the poet beautifully 
celebrated. in Le^treize Juillet, The following exquisite anecdote 
respecting the friendship of his brother and the j^rinqe is vouched’ 
for by Paul de Musset. As is well known, the author of RoUa, on the 
occasion of the attentat of Meunier on Louis Philippe, addressed a 
sonnet to the king. First of all he sent it to his son, his friend, who, 
when Alfred visited him a few days afterwiirds, received- him with 
enthusiasm, and took the poem away in order .to show it to the king 
previous to a personal introduction. He soon returned In confusion, 
and, after resorting first to all kinds of subterfuges, he was at last 
obliged to oonfesa that the pycm did not please, because the monarch 
was addressed therein in the second person singular, ‘ Thou.' What 
Louis the* Fourteenth had put up with from Boileau aroused the 
displeasure *of the good-natured mi honvcfeois. The prince omitted, 
of coarse, to mention the name of the poet, and the introduction did 
not take place. But as Musset was. invited to the court balls he was 
introduced to the king at one of them as Monsienv de MmseL The 
king kindly observed, ,‘Ah! you come from Joiuville? 1 am glad* 
to see you,’ He evidently was not aware that there was a celebrated 
poet of the name of ^Alusset, and was thinking of a Joinville forest 
official, a cousin of the poet, ‘ He was a good.manager of his 
property jvas the good-natured monarch, but he gave himself little 
concern about literature. As Musset did not contradict him^, he was 
addressed at every court ball for eleven years as the Joinville forest 
official, and in the most friendly manner. . * ’ ^ 

The French Academy in 1848 behaved ridiculously in awarding 
to Musset a money prize, founded ‘ for the* encouragement of I'lsiTig, 
talent} ^ Naturally he regarded the supposed distinction as an insult 
of course was not meant as such—and handed over tile amount 
to some charity, h^our years lat(?r the same institution elected him 
a member in the place of Duputy, who had died, and on whom he 
delivered a genuine academic, and consequently correct, dull address 
in memoriam, Althoijgh he showed by that tliHf he would not 
make a bad academicii|;k, he usually absented himself from "the sit- 
'tings, and only w^p^%hen his j[)resence was thought necessary to 
ensure the election,vof a friend.' A colleague observed: ^ Monsieur 
det, Musset S'absente trop souvent,’ find received from anothfer the 
answer: ‘ Oui; e’est bien vi-ai, il s'ahsmthe beaucoup’ trop 
—alluding, o‘f course, to Musset’s pernicious habit of 
absinthe. He did, indeed, ‘ absinthe ’ himself too 
mncbii ^ The enlarged edition of 1866^ of hi^ nfwwoeUes 

genius in*himVas nol extinct; but in 

itxe^ida^rmiod^ 


reaJ 
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•liad diiliiiushjed Uis creative power. His aflfectionate brother was 
no doubt &m tb maintain* that his being misunderstood by the 
critics and the public ^made him turn hi8 back upon literature, but 
the unprejudiced can only regard this as a palliation, Tire? trtith is, 
his evil habits led him frftm had to worse.' During the last years of 
'his life he spent the greater part of his time in houses of ill fame, or 
else in drinking absinthe and playing chess in cafes, Jle was a very 
good cliess-player. ‘ His' muse fell dsleep/ as GottschaU properly 
remarks, * stupefied by such a Castnlian spring.’ He .recovered from 

* a severe illness, but in 8pit(‘. of the warnings of his physicians he re¬ 
commenced his nocturnal revpls, and died bn the 1st oT May 1857, of 
hemt-diseas?. 

4 

Louis Charles Alfred de ]\liisset was essentially a lyric *poet. Ifis 

* personal experiences exercised sucli an immense power over him that 
he could never rid liiinself of his suhjecthdfcy—an exceedingly favour- 
abl(j circuinsfance for the development of lyric genius. THe fact that 
iinmeuse editions of Ids works aix^ now being sold annually in France 
pi’oves that he is still a great favourites with the French people, .Un¬ 
doubtedly he possessed all the originality and thoroughness of a 
genuine poetical talent, hut for the I’cason here mentioned he .was 
entirely wanting in ability t<j produce great works where objectivity 
was required. In Ids' poems, as also in his dramas-and stories, his 

person is always the cenrial figure, and this should never be the 
irdHO. He is no proper dramatist for this rtsason, because he allows 
his mind to wander away U)o far from the subject, goes,too much, 
astray into’undramatical doiails, and is unable ,to concentrate his 
. attention on tln^ elements necessjuy for the production of a drama. 

Musset is one of the mbst renowned of pessimistic poets; but 
whilst with others pessimism is more or less only a' certain way of 
viewing things, it appears in him to he the resuU of an abandoned life. 
He has no sooner satiated liimsclf witlr love advehtures than he 
gives himself up to drunkenness. , ‘ The gospel of a licentious 
enjoyment of life ruled the course out of whic]\ these complaints of the > 
universality, of human'wretchedness found utterance.’ Musset the 
poet was more tlie product of his period than most others, and it is 
no wonder that ho was so often spoken of as. an iudtator of Bjrron. He 
used to say :* ‘ My glass is hot large, but I am drinking out •of my 
glass ’; and his brother speaks of the similitude as being only ‘ casual.'* 
,It nevertheless remains a fact that Alfred took his* great English pro¬ 
totype as his model; but in doinjf this he apparently surrendered so 
little of whai was peculiar to his own nature, that he piay at least be 
credited with a certain originality, always excepting Namo^irtu and 
.Between the Cup Lip, in which two works the English iwittern 

is too plainly visible to be mistaken. » 

Paul de Musset, in his biography, regrets that a marriage iiroject. 
which ki3 bnotb^ had in yi^w unfortunately. camQ to nothing. We 
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should rather think that no man was ever so little^dajgted for matri¬ 
monial life as Alfred, with his unceasing irascibility, his continually 
excited nen^es, his seething blood, and his^ over-irritated, hyper¬ 
sensitive ' judgment and imaginatibfa. His restless mind was 
incompatible with enduring happiness. With him, everything must 
be associated with storm and tempest. Marriage would not have' 
given him the peace of mind of which he stood in need. Eepose was 
contrary to bis nature, and his wife—if she sincerely loved him— 
would most likely soon have died of a broken heart. 

We have now only to speak of the personal appearance of pur ^ 

unhappy poet: Madame Victor Hugo gives an unfavourable, T^amar- 
tine a favourable sketch of him, but the most interesting und the best 
filled up sketch of all is that by Louise Colet:— 


He wtis slim, and of middle size; he dressed with unusual care, and, in fact, with 
a certain refinement, lie wore (on the evening of the ball at which the lady saw. 
him) a bronze-green dress coat with metal buttons. On his brown silk vest there 
hung a gold chain. Ills cambric shirt-front was fastened with t ^\'0 onyx buttons. 
His light satin cravat set off the pale tint of his countenance; his white gloves 
showed the faultless cliiaelling and the delicate form of his hands, Special cate 
seemed to have been* devoted to the dressing of his beautiful blond hair. Like 
Lord Byron, he knew liow to impart aristocratic grace to^this natural crown of an 
animated forehead. Profuse locks curled round his temples and hung down to his 
neck. The front Iiair was of a golden hue: what grew above it had more the 
colour of amber; and near to the crown, where it Avns most luxuriant, the sliadt^ 
yuried between brown and blond. His beard was chestnut-brown, and his eyes^ 
almost black, which gave a powerful, fiery expression to his ]>hysiognomy, Ilis 
nose was Grecian, and his mouth fresh, with handsome rows of white teeth, which 

bectime visible when be smiled. On the whole, his lac(* had an aristocratic look.. 

• « 


More loving still, but probably more partial, is Paul, de Mussel's. 
■description:— ' ' . 

4 * 

He w§s of middle size (5 ft. 11 in.), of slim and neat build. At twenty he 
looked like a page of the ancit^n regime^ and at mask balls he often wore the 
costume of one. His countenance was impressive, because of the blinding of two 
soyrees of beauty—regularity of features and animation. Hi? blue ej^es emitted 
sparks of fire. His fine aquiline nose recalled that of Van Dyck, and his friends 
often referred to this similarity; His rather large mouth and his round lips were 
endowed with the greatest mobility for the expressions of every * emotion, and 
betrayed a feeling heart. . . . Such a mouth must bn eloquent in passion, slightly . 
ironical and sarcastic in conversation. But the finest feature in liis countenance 
was his brow, in which the shadows marked all the protuberances which phrenology 
jK)int^ to as the seat of the noblest qualities, , , , 


Leopold Katschp. 
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[The following arficl('‘ by Mr. Charles Barry (eldest son of Sir 
Charles Barry, the designer of the, Houses of Parliament) has been 
written in reply to the inquiry whether a structural alteration of the 
House of Commons is not easily practicable, which, without^ inter¬ 
fering with its traditional arrangements, would provide every member 
with a convenient seat in it, and thus obviate the unseemly'struggles 
and manoeuvres to obtain places which now too frequently occur. 

The existing state of things is almost incredibly absurd,, and 
so long as nearly 2o0 members—considerably more than one-third of 
the whole assernbly—are deliberately deprived of the accommoda- 
•tion in their own Chamber to which they are entitled, disorderly 
scenes must and will arise. 

* It is SBitisfactory to learn, on such authority as Jlr. Barry’s, that 

a prompt and efficacious remedy can be a])plied whenever the House 

chooses to rectify its original mistake of building a Chamber too 

small todiold all its members. 

* ^ « > 

•Er>. Niadeentk Cmtiiry.‘\ 


In reply to your inquiry whether I have given the subject of the* 
necessary enhugement of the present House of Commons any atten¬ 
tion, I beg to say I have done so more or less for many years past ^ 
and I now send a plan and design for meeting the requirements you 
mention, in case you may think it worthy of being brought beforo 
Members and the Public. ' ^ 

You are doubtless aw^arethatin 1867—68 a special Committee was 
appointed by the House to consider and report on the subject of its 
deficient accommodation for the members. They did so, and seem 
to have exhaustively considered the question as it then appeared. 

The result of their deliberation was their Keport of the 12th of 
May, 1868y which contains three resolutions then passed by the 
Committee, viz.:—(1) ‘ That no increase of accommodation which can 
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be obtained within the existing four walls of the present House of 
Ooimnons*will be suflScienfto meet the requirements/ 

(2) * That, in the' opinion of thifi-Committee, any plan for lateral 

extension of *the present House is tanisunjount to a reconstruction of 
the House, and camiot be undertahm without the ^provision of a 
temporary Ho^lseJ * ■ ^ 

(3) ‘ That, in the opinion of this Committee, it is not desirable to 
lengthen the present House of Commons/ 

As a result, they approved of a suggestion then made by my latd 
brother, Mr. E. M. Barry, R.A., that, m order to preserve the conti¬ 
nuity of pubyc‘business, it would be desirable to construct an* entirely 
new House, to occupy the whole area of the Commons Court, so that 
business might proceed in the present House during its erection, and 
be tmnsferred to it when completed. 

It is, of course, obvious, as the Committee say, that' it would not 
be possible by any internal alterations or rearrangement only to 
acjomfnodate the number of members (then put at 541, but now 
amounting to 670) within the four walls of the present House, The 
Committee condemned (and I think rightly) any scheme for length¬ 
ening the House; but they dismissed (I think too hastily) the possi¬ 
bility of so increasing it laterally as to meet the requirements. 

The plan I now send you is for so doing, and I think it perfectly 
feasible, and indeed the best solution of the problem'. 

By this plan none of the traditions of the House as regards it's 
internal'arrangements and usages would be interfered with, wbi}e 
the symmetrical arrangements of the entire building, as pla^nned by 
ray late father, Sir Charles Barry, K.A. (whose assistant 1 Wf\s for 
many years), would be preserved—a' matter which I, at leajt, think 
of eome importance. ‘ * '* 

The communications with other departments which now exist 
would be preserved; and last, Imt not least, the cost would be less 
than that of any other plan'which has been suggested. 

It will be-seen that by my plan the natural desire that every 
member should have his own seat, and that all seats should be prac¬ 
tically on the floor of the House,-would be complied with, as propose 
to do-ajvay witli all galleries intended for the use of members. 

, Nearly double the present accommodation for .the reporters would 
be provided; and by arranging an additional Ladies’ Gallery over the' 
present one, the accommodation in that respect would also be doubled, ^ 
wlxil6 the corridors oh each side of the House available for divisions 
would be very largely increased. " 

(I ^aybere remark, that these new division lobbies would be 
d-puble as wide as appears in this plan, additional width for 
them obtained under th^e rising seats of the House.) 

'of tbe new ceiling would be similar to thitf of the pre- 
e^inded over the ^ditional spa^je to be in, 
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and thus may be expected to have the same acoustical advantages 
that thp present one is found to have. 

• Tlie mode of ventilation and ^ghting would remain unaltered. 

There would be no constructional difficulty in carrying out the 
scheme, for by means of two Jattice iron* girders, such as are fetailiarly 
in use at the present time, the existing external roof could be easily^ 
maintainjed in its present -position and unaltered in f<5rm. 

The new^division lobbies would be constructed respectively in the 
■Commons-Court and the Htar Chamber Court, ^slightly diminishing 
their present -area, it is true, blit not to such extent as to materially 
interfere with the light an^ air they afford "to rooms opening u^on 
them. 

The Tiouse can thus be altered and enlarged without any inter¬ 
ference with Sessional business, and without avy necessity for a 
ler(vporm\tj llouse^ such as was appreliended by the Committee, of 
18G8. Facilities for rapid construction htive largely increased in the 
twenty-five 3 ''ears which have elapsed since then, and there would be 
no such difficulty now as was then impressed upon the Committee. 

. The mode of ^iroceeding with the work would be as follows, and 
would not be attended with any real difficulty. 

During one Parliamentary recess the hew buildings in the C«n- 
mons' Court and Star Chamber Court would be ei'i'cted up to the level 
of tlie existing House, and during that time, and during the follow¬ 
ing Session, the masonry, roofing, gird(*rs, and other works would 
be prepared el8ev)heTe, ready to be put in their places. No work what¬ 
ever would he don<* in or near tht* Hous<‘ during the Session, but 
in the m^xi Parliamentary recess the preparc'd works would all be 
placed in their ])Osit{ons, and the enlarged House entirely com¬ 
pleted in time *for the Session of the second year after the order was 
giventobegin.it, ' . 

It will, I think, be admitted, on inspection of the plans, that a 
House altered as I ]>rbposo would well cmable all members to hear and 
take part in debate, and it* must be remembered that in the English 
House of Commons each member addresses the House from,the seat 
he occupu's. 

It Avill also bo noticed that the distance between members and 
the Chair and table of the House—which would not be altered in 
position—is Jess than it would be by nearly any other form of arrange¬ 
ment. . ‘ ^ 

* ^ The advantages of my plan, t^s compared with the present House, 

will Be seen by the following itpms of comparison, based upon the 
reprinted Blue-Book of 1880 :— * - ' • 

Members’ Seats Present House* Proposed House 


On tbe floor 
In galleriea • 






• 300* 
.. 124 

. 430 


070 

(noi^) 
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Importers* 

Present 

Proposed 

Accommodation 

House 

House 

In front row . • 

. . . 19 

S7 

On seats behind • 

• • • • 19 

28 


38* 

. • 

G5 


* The Ladies’ Gallery is now oi^ one floor 6n^y; but in the enlarged 
House there would be a second gallery over the present one, thus 
doubling the accommodation for ladies. 

Thefubical contmts of the present House are 127,000 Cubic feet, 
afibrding for 430 membdts who now have seats a cube of 296 feet 
each member. 

In the altered House the cubical contents would be 230,000 cubic 
feet, affording for 670 members a cube of 343 feet each member. 

The floor area in the present House jjer seat is 9 feet 9 inches; in 
the* altered House it would be (j^er seat for G70 member^) 9 feet 
10 inches; the width of each seat would be as now 20 inches y but the 
width from back to back of each seat would be intTeasecffiom 3 feet 
8 inches to 4 feet, thus materially adding to the comfort of the 
members, ^ • 

The accommodation in the Speaker’s Galleiy and Strangers* 
Gallery would lemain unalteied. 

With thb plan 1 am sending you, I also send a perspecti\e 
yieVr of the inteiior of the House as pioposed to be altered and 
enlarged, which will sufficiently explain the scheme. 

Chvrlfs Barky. 

* Xhi'j lias, I Hunk, been temporaiilj increase 1 since 18C8 
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A BILL FOR THE WEAKENING OF 

GREAT BRITAIN 


In the belief of every Unionist, the Home Rule Bill would be 
absolutely disastrous to Ireland as well as injurious to the interests of 
Great liritain. The first of these propositions may, however, be left to 
be demonstrated by Irishmen ; and an Englishman may be pardoned if 
he concerns himself mainly with the question, how far the interests 
or the honour of Great Britain will be affected by the measure. 

So far as our material interests are concerned, it is possible that, 
if Ireland \vere situated in the middle of the Atlantic Ocean we 
might contemplate political separation with cynical indifference, and 
even with satisfaction. It is most unlikely that the result oLsuchaa 
experiment would be to encourage particularist ideas in other parts 
of the United Kingdom, But the relentless logic of geographic^ 
position prevents the possibility of any sucli disinterested detach¬ 
ment from the fortunes of the sister island. Whether we like it or ncA, 
nature has determined for us that our fate shall be closely connected, 
and we cannot, without the most serious risk, consider the government 
of Ireland ^part from its relation to our own security, and even to our 
continued existence as a nation of the first rank. 

The measure which Mr. Gladstone has just introduced is an attempt 
for the second time to give to Ireland the status and rank of a separate 
nation. Although, as a matter of historical fact, the Irish never have 
been a nafoon in the sense in.which the Scotch and Welsh may claim 
that position; it.is not impor^t to deny their nationality; but it is 
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of vital importance to Great Britain to repudiate any claitn on their 
part to the full rights of a separate nation. This is a distinction 
which is admitted by every Qladstonian, for when they indignantfy 
deny that they are Separatists, and declare that they would resist to 
the death any proposal for separation, they concede that the national 
rights of Ireland are limited by the interests of Great Britain, and 
cannot be granted in any case where they would seriously endanger 
the welfare of the greater country. This admission is apparent in 
the restrictions imposed on the Irish Legislative Assembly by the 
Home Rule Bill, by which the representatives of Ireland are expressly 
denied the right to regulate their Customs, to endow the Church of 
the majority, to enter into any foreign relations, or to maintain any 
naval or military force. When, therefore, the English Home Rulers 
speak of giving to Ireland the management of its own -a^airs, it is 
clear that they repeat the phrase by rote without the slightest 
intention of giving to it its natural interpretation. They ought to 
say that they propose to give to Ireland the management of such of 
its affairs as can be handed over to an Irish Assembly without any 
risk or danger to this country, and I*hope that I may add, without 
the loss of honour that would be involved if the property tod the 
liberties of all her Majesty’s subjects were not fully safeguarded. 
With an intention so expressed every Liberal Unionist will readily 
agree, and *it is our earnest desire that the Home Rule Bill should 
be carefully examined in order to see how far these cardinal conditions 
have been observed. 

Dealing first with the question of interest, it’is evident that the 
vital concern of Great Britain in any change is ; 

First, that in case of war the Imperial Parliament shall con¬ 
tinue, as at preseat, to have absolute control oVer the forces and the 
resources of the United Kingdom; and 

Second, that the fair contribution of Ireland at all times to Imperial 
expenditure shall be secured beyond the possibility of doubt. 

Neither of these conditions is provided for in the Home Rule Bill, 
and it is to be feared that their importance has never been recognised 
by the statesmen principally concerned in its introduction. Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Morley are cosmopolitan in sentiment; and their 
patriotism, sincere as we suppose it to be, takes the form of reluct¬ 
ance to assume the burdens and the obligations of empire, and 
ci a desire to reduce the functions of government to the bare neces¬ 
sities of a decentralised local administration. The feeling which 
lei^s th^se eminent men to deprecate every increase of ierritory, to 
desire the evacuation of Egypt, and to resist the acceptance of 
respon6i))ility in Uganda, would, if it had been influential years Ago, 
have, altered the whole course of our history, and would have made a ‘ 
blank of the pages which tell of the greatest and most succSfessful work 
of civilisation that has illustrated the annals of any nation since the 
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world began. It ia not, then, to the authors of the Bill that we can, 
with any confidence, appeal, but to those only of their followers who 
retain the spirit of our old traditions, and who are determined, as far 
as in them lies, to preserve the influence and authority which have 
been exercised by this country for so lon^ a time, and, as we believe, 

' to so much advantage. To them may be submitted in all seriousness, 
and with a deep conviction of the tremendous responsibility which 
lies upon them, the following considerations. 

No one is entitled to say that the millennium has already arrived, 
and that therQ is no probability that this country will again have to 
make a gigantic efibrt to maintain its existence. The conditions of 
warfare, and especially of naval warfare, have so changed that it is 
no longer certain that even tlin streak of silver sea will be for ever 
inviolate. All Europe is armed to the teeth, and the causes of dis¬ 
pute are very near to the surface. Meanwhile, our interests are uni- 
versal-^our honour is involved in almost every land under tlie sun. 
Under such conditions the weak invite attack, and it is necessary for 
Britain to be strong. The question is, shall we be as strong under 
the Home Rule Bill as we are now ? 

It is the custom of confirmed Home Rulers to assert that Ireland 
is at the present time a source of weakness, and that the change pro¬ 
posed in her government will secure her loyalty to a greater extent' 
than could be possible under existing conditions. Let us examine 
both these sfatements. 

If the United Kingdom were engaged in w^ar with a first-class 
European Power, all military experts agree that it would be possible 
to employ the larger part of the forces now in barracks in Ireland for 
foreign service. The peace of the country would be sufiSciently pro¬ 
vided for by the constabulary, which is a semi-military force, and the ■ 
danger of any insurrection on the part of an unarmed peasantry, even 
supposing they were inclined to such a course, would be so slight as 
to be inappreciable. The whole machinery of government would be 
in our hands, and there would be no possibility of organised opposi¬ 
tion to the will of the Imperial Parliament. The fair contribution 
of Ireland to the increased expenditure caused by the war wduld be 
assured, as the Imperial Parliament would impose all taxes, and would 
also control the executive which collected them. The presence of 
Irish members in Parliament would give tlieni full opportunity of 
discussion, criticism, and opposition, but in view of a great national 
emergency deliberate obstruction would not be tolerated; and what¬ 
ever annoyance and delay may be caused in times of peace by an in¬ 
dependent party in^the House of Commons, it is certain that in time 
of war they woidd not be suffered to imperil the safety of the common¬ 
wealth. it may, therefore, be asserted that in the case under con¬ 
sideration the United Kingdom and the Imperial Parliament could 
safely draw on the whole resources of the three kingdoms. 

" , 0 0 2 
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What Would be the case after the establishment of a separates 
Parliament in Dublin ? One thing at least is clear—that the amount 
and character of thd assistance rendered to Great Britain in her time 
of trial would be very much at the discretion of the Irish Parliament. 
Two hypotheses have to be considered, viz. either the Irish Parliament 
and people would heartily approve of the war, or they would be hostile’ 
to it. In, the former case the only difficulty which could arise would 
be as to the amount of contribution, and this would certainly be 
serious. At present Ireland pays about one-twelfth of the total expen¬ 
diture ; but it obtains, in the shape of Imperial expenditure in Ireland, 
so Iwge a return that the net contribution to purely Imperial objects 
in time of peace is only one-twenty-fifth. The reasons which justify 
this large expenditure for local purposes in Ireland would not apply 
to extra war expenditure, to which Ireland ought in fairness to make* 
the full contribution of one-twelfth. Under the Bill the Imperial 
Parliament has only control over Customs and Excise, which must 
always be regulated by the British Budget. But the funds for a war 
would be largely supplied in Great Britain by income-tax, stamps, and 
other direct contributions, which could not be extended to Ireland 
without'her consent. Is it likely that the Irish Parliament, filled 
with the men who have declared that even one-twenty-fifth is a pro¬ 
portion extortionate in its amount and wrung from Ireland by the 
tyranny of Saxon rule, would, even with the most friendly disposition 
to the policy* of the Imperial Parliament, consent to find the one- 
twelfth which Ireland would certainly pay under present arrange- 
nients? The best that can be hoped for is that under the most! 
favourable circumstances the Irish Parliament would consent to mako 
some small but, in the opinion of Englishmen, most inade(iua4e 
contribution to the expenses of a great war. ■ 

Unfortunately, by far the most reasonable and probable hypothesis 
is that an Irish Parliament would be bitterly hostile to any war in 
^hicb this country could by possibility be engaged. We must not 
lightly put aside the declarations of hatred^to England which a few 
years a^o formed the staple of Nationalist oratory. .They were not 
the momentary outburst of anger and disappointment, but they 
represented the traditional antagonism to the Anglo-Saxon race which 
has been a.feature of Irish politics for centuries. Such feelingf-> 
cannot be reformed in a moment by concessions which even now art? 
regarded as rights to be extorted by force and menace, rather than 
as'the free-will offering of national goodwill, 

But.setting altogether aside the influence of long-standing ani¬ 
mosities, what ground is there for supposing that the sympathies of 
Natidnalist Irishmen would be with Great Britain in a war? ^There* 
are only three countries that could seriously menace our Imperial 
existence.* As regards two of them, at any rate, the sympathies of 
the Irish majority are assured to them beforehand—in the case of 
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France by identity of religion and gratitude for past aid, *iind in the 
case of the United States by the intimate relations which subsist 
between our Ireland and the nuiherically greater Ireland established 
in America. 

As regards Russia, there is no special reason why the Irish Parlia¬ 
ment should espouse her interests for her own sake 3 but it may be 
remarked that in a war with Russia ^fre might seek, and perhaps 
secure, the alliance of Italy, which has been for many years the one 
fast and loyal friend that (ireat Britain has had on the continent of 
J^uropcM Any alliance with Italy, however—the gaoler of the Pope/ 
as Roman Catholics describe her—would be most unpopular with 
tbe Irish priesthood, and would probably determine their sympathies 
in favour of any country with which Italy, either as a member of the 
Triple Alliance or on her own account, came into conflict. 

It must also be borne in mind that in all these cases, and without 
reference to any sentimental considerations, the Irish Legislature 
would have the strongest possible temptation to use such an opportu¬ 
nity in order to secure further concessions, especially if, as is now 
t*ertain to be the cage, the representah'ves of Ireland only accept the 
Home Rule Bill as an instalment, and under strong protest against 
its restrictions and conditions. 

If then^ as seems most likely, in the time of our dire distress and 
utmost strain, the Irish Parliament, representing the majority of the* 
Irish people, declares itself hostile to the jiolicy of the Imperial 
Parliament, and hostile to the war which this policy has provoked, 
■what will be our situation ? 

We shall be unable to remove a single man from the garrison of 
Ireland, and shall probably be compelled to reinforce it. 

We shall he unable to prevent the arming and the drilling of the 
people, which may take place with the connivance of the authorities 
under circumstances which will render interference impossible. 

We ^annot prevent the formation of Gaelic or athletic clubs, 
wliich, under various pretexts, will serve to enrol a disciplined force 
in every district. 

Even without resorting to such methods, the Irish Parliament 
wull have constitutionally at its disposal a large force of armed men, 
numbering many thousands, in the shape of the police. 

Meanwhile, the collection of the increased taxation will encQunter 
the most serious difficulties. Smuggling will be largely pursued, 
^nd will meet with the active sympathy of the population. The 
Excise will be collected in a perfunctory manner by the officials of 
the Irish Parliament, which may also, if it chooses to proceed to 
extremities, interfere illegally to prevent the payments from the 
Irish to the British Exchequer. The only remedy for these proceed¬ 
ings will be the forcible suppression of the Irish Legislature and the 
resumption of the government of Ireland by the Imperial Parliament. 
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A revolution of the greatest importance would have to be effected by 
violence in face of organised opposition, which would at least make 

constitutional government of any land an impossibility, and in face 
of possible intervention on behalf of the Irish majority by some one 
or other of the great Powers which may sympathise with Irish inde¬ 
pendence, or whicli may desire to take advantage of Britain’s weak¬ 
ness to strike a deadly blow at her power and influence. 

It will be seen then that, in the event of opposition or hostility on 
the part of the Irish Parliament, the military position of this country 
would be infinitely weaker under the Home Kule Bill than* it is at 
present. 

What is the answer made by the Gladstonians to these arguments? 
It is in the nature of the legal rejoinder, ‘ confession and avoidance.^ 
The Daily Chronicle admits that if the Irish Legislature acts up to 
the full measure of its delegated authority it can do certain fearsome 
things. But then it says, ‘ In delicate international arrangements it 
is always easy for one party, or for both parties, to goad each other 
to madness* if they do not mean to act together in a spirit of reason¬ 
ableness and of mutual trust and forbearance.’ 

t 

In the same sense the Daily News says that an ordinary amount 
of decency and common-sense is always assumed in providing for the 
conduct of human aflfairs. Mr. Bryce tells us that he .admits and 
' foresees difficulties in the working of the new Constitution, but 
believes that the scheme will succeed ‘ because there arc good forces 
as well as bad forces in human nature, and that on the whole the 
good forces are strongest.’ The answer of Mr. Morley was so 
singularly inept that it had better be given in his own words. 
Referring to the point raised in the course of the debate, that in case 
of warw'e should find ourselves at an immense disadvantage, and that 
that moment would be seized upon by gentlemen from Ireland to 
wring and extort concessions from us, he said : 

The right hoti. gentleman seemed to have forgotten that 1782, whdn Grattan^s- 
Parliament was granted, was tbo year when Britain’s power stood at its very 
lowest. But in all their arguments as to the effect of an Irish Legislature on the 
power of this country, hon. genth'men seem to forget tliat there is no reason why 
the safety and greatness of the Emigre arc incompatible wdth the happiness of all 
those who live in it. 

We may readily accept the statement contained in the last sen¬ 
tence, which is little more than a platitude; hut it is difficult to see the 
slightest connection between this truism and the argument that Irish 
•Nationalists, not being fully satisfied by the Home Rule Bill, will use 
the first opportunity to secure the extension of their privileges. As- 
regards the first sentence, it is only necessary to say that Grattan’a 
Parliaioetitwas granted precisely because Britain was weak, and that 
it worked so badly that after eighteen years it had to he abolished. 

Through al> ttiese pretended answers there runs the same strain 
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of thought. England, they say, will never again be in serious dif¬ 
ficulties—at least, we hope not; Ireland will never abuse her privileges 
—at least, we think not. We must have faith, and trust to the working 
of the good forces in human nature. We will not allow ourselves to 
believe in the existence of evil. That is a very optimistic philosophy, 
creditable to the soft-heartedness of the Gladstonian leaders; but is 
it statesmanlike, is it wise, is it allowable, to risk the existence and 
security of the Unitfid Kingdom on these vague expectations of 
human perfection ? 

We are plainly told by the representatives of the Irish majority 
that they will not accept this Bill as final, or as satisfying their just 
expectations. We are told by the same authorities that if we* ever 
attempt to use the power of control which the Bill gives us‘ they will 
do their best to thwart us. We are told that they cannot, and will 
not^ pay the contribution which Mr. Gladstone thinks that they ought 
to pay in time of peace, and of course still less will they pay increased 
contributions in time of war. We know from historical records that 
the existence of a separate Parliament between 1782 and 1800 was 
a source of danger to this country, and on more than one occasion 
nearly brought about an actual colhsion. We know that the colonial 
Parliaments created by us have shown the greatest restiveness under 
any attempt at interference, although, in their case, there is no idea 
of making them contribute a single sixpence to the resources of the 
United Kingdom. Finally, we have seen, even in the last few years, 
the traditional hostility of the Irish Nationalists breaking out on 
every occasion when this country has been in difficulty—sympathising 
with the Mahdi, calling for the success of Russia, applauding Arabi 
Pasha, and encouraging the Ameer of Afghanistan. 

And yet, in spite of our own experience, in spite of the teachings 
of history, in spite of the necessary tendency of the Bill to stimulate 
the feelings of independence and to encourage separate interests, we 
are deliberately invited to place the safety of the Empire at the mercy 
of the authors of the Plan of Campaign, and to trust entirely to their 
sweet reasonableness to prevent the evils which, if they should ever 
abuse the powers entrusted to them, would inevitably threaten the 
very highest interests of Great Britain, 

Turning now to the second of the two points in which the interests 
of Great Britain are involved, let us consider the financial arrange¬ 
ments by which Mr. Gladstone proposes to secure an equitable con¬ 
tribution fi:om the Irish Legislature towards the Imperial expenditure. 
Let us start with Mr, Gladstone’s own admissions and with the figures 
which he himself presents to us. * * 

In introducing the Bill of 188G, he stated that the actual con¬ 
tribution of Ireland to Imperial expenditure at that time was about 
1 to llj. He showed that the returns for income-tax were as 1 
to 17, but that the proportion was reduced by the larger exemptions 
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in Ireland. The valuation was 1 to 12, and the death duties, which 
Mr, Gladstone then regarded as the best test of taxable capacity,. 
were as 1 to 13. Under these circumstances, he settled on 1 to 14 
as being 'an equitable and even generous ’ rate at wiiich to fix the 
proper proportion of Irish contributions. In 1886 he also estimated 
the amount of Imperial expenditure at about 62,000,000^, For some 
unexplained reason he has reduced it now to 59,000,000^. Taking, 
however, his pwn figures and his own proportion, the proper payment 
for Ireland would be one-fifteenth of 59,000,000?., or 3,933,333?. 

But the provisions of the Bill only contemplate the payment of 
Customs calculated at 2,370,000?. in discharge of this obligation. 
There is, therefore, a difference of 1,563,333?. to the disadvantage of 
Great Britain, to which has to be added one-third of the cost of the 
constabulary, which is reckoned by Mr. Gladstone to amount at the 
present time to 500,000?. Therefore the operation of the Bill will 
be that at the commencement, and assuming the justice and 
accuracy of all Mr. Gladstone's figures, the Irish Legislature will con¬ 
tribute one and a half millions less than its due proportion to 
Imperial expenditure, and will receive in addition half a million a 
year towards its own local expenditure. 

And still the Irish are not satisfied, but ask for more! Never 
before in the history of struggles for independence were patriots so 
keen at a bargain, and with so fixed an eye to the main chance. We 
liave been assured that English misgovemment was the cause* of the 
poverty of Ireland, that our expenditure—large as it has been— 
was wasteful and directed to wrong objects. Now at last the Irish 
are offered the opportunity of showing how much more economical 
they can be, and what splendid results such financiers as Mr. Sexton 
and Mr. Ilealy can achieve. One would suppose that they would 
hail the occasion with joy. Not a bit of it. They scornfully reject 
the idea that they can manage Irish affairs with an Irish Parliament 
unless they have much Larger sums at their free disposal for this 
•purpose than have e\'er been j^ossessed by the Saxon tyrants. They 
insist on ‘being relieved from the obligation to contribute their fair 
proportion to the Imperial expenditure. If we will release them 
from all claims on account of the debt for which they are jointly 
responsible—if we will take upon our. broad shoulders the whole or 
an altogether undue proportion of the cost of the common defence 
of joint interests—then, and then only, they think that they can 
make both ends meet. Without a subsidy they will not give a brass 
button for Irish independence. They are not mercenary, but they 
think, perhaps with* reason, that Mr, Gladstone has given them the 
jight to treat Great Britain as a conquered country, and the price of 
•peace is Honae Rule plus an indemnity the amount of which has yet 
to be settled, but which, in the opinion of the victors, must be some¬ 
thing greatly exceeding two millions a year,. 
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This is the situation as it is presented to us on Mr. Gladstone’s 
own showing; but the real facts are much worse. There is absolutely 
no security that the present amount of Customs duties will be col- 
lepted after Home Rule has been established. It is certain, on the 
contrary, that some of the largest contributors will remove their 
business to countries not governed by the authors of the Plan of 
Campaign, and where the principles of rapine are not likely to form 
the foundation of the law of the land. In addition to this, it must 
be remembered that in the* future Customs duties will be the tribute 
paid to an alien Parliament and taxation in a foreign garb. Smug¬ 
gling will be a patriotic duty, and the sympathies of a population 
alive to the advantages of cheap tobacco will be strongly enlisted on 
the side of all ‘ soldiers in the war,’ who make it their business to 
flout British tyranny and, if necessary, to defy British law. If, in 
consequence of these natural results of the new arrangement, the 
Customs revenue declines, there is no method available to the Im¬ 
perial Parliament to obtain from Ireland even the reduced quota of 
one-tvventy-fifth or one-twenty-sixth that Jlr. Gladstone promises. 
There is, however, an endless vista of recrimination, irritation, and 
possible conflict which is opened up by the financial part of what is 
.recommended to us as a permanent and continuing settlement. To 
sum up, then, on this branch of the subject, we may say that the 
interests of Great Britain are entirely sacrificed and ignored by this 
Bill, which would seriously weaken the country in time of war, and 
which would in addition impose a heavy fine on the British taxpayer 
for the privilege of handing over Ireland to anarchy, and endanger¬ 
ing the existence of the British Empire. 


There is, however, another question io be considered—not less 
important to all who are imbued with the traditions of British policy 
and who recognise the obligation sanctioned by past history, and 
never repudiated without loss of influence and without loss of Jionour 
—and that is the duty which devolves upon us to protect the interests 
of all who have trusted to our word and whose loyalty is their only 
crime in the eyes of our enemies. 

The minority in Ireland, numbering at least one-thii’d of the 
entire population, are in this position. It is not conceivable that 
Englislimen have so degenerated from their ancient character that - 
they will be willing to throw their loyal fellow-subjects and their 
fellow-Protestants in Ireland to the wolves because they are weary of 
the task ‘of government which has been cast upon them. Any settle¬ 
ment which may be extorted from us, however injurious and humili¬ 
ating to ourselves, must at least contain an absolute guarantee for 
the lives and property*, the civil and religious liberties of the men 
who in good report and evil report have stood by the British con- 
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nection, and whose faithful allegiance has brought down upoti them 
the hostility and threatened revenge of the triumphant faction which 
has ‘ marched through rapine to the dismemberment of the Empire/ 

If there were no other objections to the Home Eule Bill, tips 
alone ought to be fatal to it, that it contains no provisions at all 
which can by any possibility secure the minority in Ireland from 
tyranny and injustice. The debate on the first reading showed 
clearly that the pretended supremacy of *the Imperial Parliament is 
an empty phrase, that the Imperial veto i& a weapon which is to be 
forged only on condition that it is never used, and that the long list 
of safeguards and conditions are merely theatrical properties and tinsel 
trimmings without, real value or practical use. There is nothing in 
the Bill to prevent the men who have denounced the Ulster linen 
industry from ruining that industry by export duties or by taxation 
on profits. The Irish Legislature can offer bounties to any particular 
trade to the disadvantage of others. It can drive the ‘ English 
garrison ’ from Ireland by refusing protection to all unpopular persons, 
or by encouraging all tenants to resist the payment of rent; it cail 
endow the Roman Catholic Church in 'the person of its priests and 
subsidise the convents under many pretences; it can make (as Mr, 
Dillon promised that it would) the life of any man who displeases it 
a burden to him, and it will be entirely a matter of its own generosity 
if it leaves him life at all. The condition of Clare, of Kerry, and of 
Limerick at this moment is only a foretaste of what the condition of 
the whole of Ireland will be under the rule of the National League 
and the tender mercies of those who ‘ continued to incite to in- 

t 

timidation after they knew that intimidation led to outrage and to 
murder/ 

But we are told Ulster is strong enough to take care of itself. 
Let us examine this statement. I believe it to be true in a sense to 
which the Gladstonians deliberately choose to blind themselves, but 
it is not statesmanship to force a country into civil war in the hope 
that Gpd will defend the right and that the better side will ultimately 
win the victory. Granting, however, that the Ulster Protestants will.* 
protect themselves, what is to become of the minorities scattered 
through the south and west of Ireland, always in such small pro¬ 
portions to the surrounding Celtic and Catholic population that they 
can never hope to return a representative of their own, although 
- their total numbers are by no means insignificant ? Travellers 
in Ireland, who know the country well, agree that these small com- 
^ munitiea are everywhere centres of industry, loyalty, and resp'ect for 
the law^ Under the protection of .the Imperial Parliament they have . 
held^ their own and thriven, but under a Parliament elected by the 
priestgi ■their position will soon be intolerable. It is not necessary to 
assume, the probability of actual persecution.* The rack, the thumb¬ 
screw, and the stake are out of date and are not, likely ta be revived. 
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but there are a hundred ways by which an unpopular minority may 
be elbowed* out of existence. It must be borne in mind that the old 
intolerance of religious differences is as much a matter of faith with 
ecclesiastics of the type of Bishop Nulty as it was in the days of 
Torquemada, though the methods of enforcing uniformity have 
changed. Some time ago the Freema^iJa Journal frankly declared 
that the differences between a Christian country like Ireland and a 
non-Christian country like England could not be bridged over; and 
no one who has studied the most recent utterances of the Irish priest¬ 
hood will doubt that this correctly represents their conscientious 
convictions. When they have the power in their hands they are 
bound, by all they hold most dear, to give effect to their opinions; 
and the result may be seen in what has already happened in the 
Canadian province of Quebec, where the Catholic party have practi¬ 
cally obtained supreme control, and where the Protestants haveheen 
gradually edged out and discouraged, until now almost the whole of 
the land is reserved strictly for Catholic tenants. In this case no 
violence has been used, and none was necessary; but it is to be feared 
that in Ireland patience would be wanting to carry o,ut the slow pro¬ 
cess -of painless extinction, and the mere withdrawal of the police 
protection now afforded would be sufficient to drive from their homes 
all who, either by their greater prosperity, their j)olitical opinions, or 
their religious beliefs, have become unpopular with the majority, who 
would, under the Home Rule Bill, be the dominant authority iq Irish 
legislation and administration. 

It may be worth while to recall for a moment theview.s expressed 
in regal'd to the situation of minorities under a Dublin Parliament by 
a prominent Home Euler, now a member of Her ]\Iajesty’s Hoveni- 
ment. In February 188G, Mt. Bryce, in this Review, writes :— 

The power of dealing with the land is the very power which tlie Irish most 
desire. What object is there in a grant from which this power is reserved ? But 
everybody knows how such a power would be used. Most Nationalists own that 
they would give a merely nominal compensation to the landlords, whom they 
regard as robbers. Some talk of five years’ purchase, some of prairie value, , , . 
With the police under the orders of an elective board the landlord might whistle 
for his rent. He wfiuld be lucky if he kept a whole skin. His property would be 
gone without any need for confiscatory legislation. 

Then Mr. Bryce goes on to ask if the Imperial Parliament can 
honourably leave the landlords to the mercy of an Irish authority; 
and he says :— 

The honour of England is pledged to their rights. At no cost can we abandon 
' them. We could not look other nations in the faco were we to throw over men 
whose property we confirmed as lately as by the Act of 1881. 

« 

Quantum mutatus ab illo f A\Tiat Professor Bryce could not do 
without dishonour and shame, the Chancellor of the Duchy contem¬ 
plates with cheerful self-satisfection. 
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As to the Protestants out of Ulster, Mr, Bryce wrote in 1886 :— 

They might sufler in the loss of e'ducational endowments, and perhaps see the ’ 
schools still more completely controlled by the Catholic priesthood than is now 
the case. But they are so mixed up with the rest of the population, and form, 
except in Dublin and the North, so small a part of it, that they would not be Gon- 
ppicuous. It would not ^be in the interest of the priests to harass them, nor are 
the priests strong enough to influence legislation for that purpose. 

After the lesson of the Meath elections it is difficult to accept 
this easy view of the inclinations or the power of the priests ;■ but in 
any case it is certain that, if the desire to harass existed, the 
Trotestant minority ‘ would be lucky if they kept a whole skin ’ 
after the police had been placed under the control of an Irish 
authority. 

Lastly, let us return to the case of Ulster—of that portion of 
Ulster which is mainly British by race, Protestant in religion, and in¬ 
tensely Unionist and loyalist in politics. In the debate on the intro¬ 
duction of the Home Rule Bill tlie Chancellor of the Duchy in¬ 
solently spoke of * the blustering and noisy vehemence of those who 
.profess to speak on her behalf.’ But wliat said Mr. Bryce before he 
became a -Cabinet Minister? In the article from which quotations 
have already been made, he wrote :“r- 

' Those who know the people of Ulster best will be the first to agree that the 

passionate protests which come thick and fast from them against being left to the 

mercies of an Irish Parliament are 'well entitled to respect. 

« 

« 

Yes ! Those who know Ulster best, and who have not been in¬ 
duced by the temptation of office to deny her claims, will agree that 
they are entitled to respect, and that this great, industrious, law- 
abiding, and loyal population which clings to the British connection, 
which rejoices in its glorious share in the history of the United 
Kingdom, whose ancestors fought for their faith and liberties and 
-saved Ireland to the British Crown, and which now contributes by far 
the larger part to the welfare and prosperity of the country, cannot, 
without a shameful dereliction of duty and a dishonourable evasion 
of the first obligation of a nation towards its citizens, be thrust dut 
of its allegiance and forced against its will to submit to the yoke of a 
Parliament wholly under the control of its hereditary enemies. Those 
who know Ulster best warn us in all solemnity^ that Ulster will 
resist such a fate even to the death. Merchants, bankers, manu¬ 
facturers, clergymen, and ministers of all denominations only express 
the unanimous sentiment of the whole population when they say 
that sooner than yield to the leaders of tlie National League, and to 
the delegates of the Irish priests, they will take up arms to defend 
, those nivil and religious rights arid liberties which their forefathers 
anaintained against lieavyodds. Their determination has not been 
weakened by the taunts and jeers by which their protests and their 
• warnings have been met. The spirit of the Gladstonians is the same 
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as that which animated the king’s friends when the colonists of 
Massachusetts and New England threatened resistance to what they 
considered an intolerable oppression. Then also there were Cabinet 
Ministers to talk of ‘ blustering vehemence ’ and to ridicule the 
possibilities of serious opposition. Then also there were men so 
ignorant of the characteristics of the Anglo-Saxon race as to confuse 
the sullen murmur of resolute men, swelling higher and higher as 
the danger increased, with the hysterical outbursts of more excitable 
temperaments whicli die away when confronted with >steady decision.. 
The mistake is a fatal one, and it may lead to civil war. Ulster, 
even if she is betrayed and deserted by those who are hound to her 
by the most sacred obligations, will still take cave of herself, but it 
will be at such a cost as will bring disgrace and infamy on any British 
Government which forces her to this dread extremity. 

This, then, is the Bill for creating a Little England—an England 
weakened in face of its enemies and dishonoured in the opinion of 
its best friends—which we owe to the statesmanship of Mr, Gladstone’s 
old age and to the philosophic meditations of Sir. John Morley’s 
maturity. And wLom have they to back them ? iMr. Gladstone can 
depend on the support of'such Irislimen—fortunately a diminishing 
number in Ireland—as earnestly seek the humiliation of Great Britain. 
He can count on the votes of all those Irish tenants whom he has 

T 

encouraged to repudiate their obligations, and who believe that 
under*an Irish Parliament what remains of the property of the land¬ 
lords would Jit once fall into their hands. He may also rely on the 
suffrages of one-fifth of the Irish electorate, who, under the dictation 
and suggestion of the priests, declare themselves illiterate and unable 
even to put a cross on a ballot paper. In fact, tlie Government are 
assured in Ireland of the sui)port of every man who has nothing to 
lose by corruption, misgovornment, and anarchy, and who hopes that 
a general scramble will somehow or another enure to his advantage. 
In Great Britain, however, they are in a minority, in spite of the care 
they have taken tc keep their Irish policy in the background and to 
fill the public mind with ideas of a Radical millennium. Such support 
as they have secured in Wales and Scotland and in the agricultural 
districts of England is wholly independent of Home Rule, and due 
entirely to the hopes they have excited in regard to other legislation. 
As a result, the Gladstonian party in the House of Commons is much 
more eager for Suspensory Bills, Payment of Members, Local Veto, 
and a host of other domestic and social reforms, than they are for the 
Repeal of the Union and the destruction of the British Constitution.' 
In* 1886 Mr. Bright publicly declared that there were not twenty 
members of the House of Commons outside the Irish rebel party who 
in their hearts approved of Mr.- Gladstone’s proposals. Are there 
more now ? A leading Gladptonian is alleged to, have said recently 
that if the second reading division could be taken by ballot it would 
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be lost by a large majority, and there is good reason to believe lhat 
his^statement is folly justified. 

But if the support of the Bill is questionable in character and 
half-hearted in spirit, the opposition to it is of a very different kind. 
In Ireland itself, where the demand for the Bill is supposed to have 
arisen, all the wealth, almost all the education, the vast majority of 
the enterprise and industry, are arrayed against its provisions. 
Hardly a single banker, merchant, manufacturer, railway manager, 
or lading shopl^eeper—either Catholic or Protestant—can be found 

to say a good word for them. The whole Protestant population is 
.practically unanimous against them, while the leading Roman Catholic 
laymen are Mfially strenuous in their condemnation. 

Even i^e look to the bare question of numbers, it is certain that 
more than one-third, and probably two-fifths of the whole population 
are agreed in the belief that the Bill would be a curse and not a 
blessing to Ireland, No wonder that Mr, Gladstone refuses to receive 
deputations from the first citizens of Belfast and Dublin and shuts his 
eyes and his ears to all representations from the men who have done 
most for the prosperity and industry of Ireland. No wonder that he 
prefers to obtain information exclusively f^om the delegabes of Arch¬ 
bishop Walsh—from tfie men whom a few years ago he put in gaol 
without trial, and whose public dishonesty and disloyalty he has him¬ 
self stigmatised in terms of glowing indignation. But now he is safe 
to hear from them nothing but fulsome adulation of his greatness and 
goodness—nothing but profound admiration for the genius which 
would place Great Britain at the feet of her enemies and would hand 
over her loyal allies in Ireland to the tender mercies of a Dublin Par¬ 
liament. They do not stand alone in their estimate of his self-denying 
patriotism. While there is no statesman of the first rank in the whole 
civilised world who does not hold up his hands in amazement at the 
action of a British Prime Minister-who thus plays into the hands of 
the enemies of his country, every foreign writer or politician who is 
actuated by jealousy or hatred of the greatness, the influence, and 
the power of the United Kingdom rejoices in the prospect of our 
approaching downfall, and willingly applauds the hero of this supreme 
act of self-destruction and self-humiliation. 

Against these testimonies from abroad, what have we to set ? We 
have to set the fixed determination of the men of Ulster that they 
wfil save themselves and the country to which they belong from thd 
^hame which would follow upon this great betrayal—and the resolu- 
'tio& of the vast majority of the English people that, spite of .attacks 
fXQBtSi without and of treachery within, they will hold the fortress* of 
the IJoion against all its foes, and will not suffer Great Britain to be 
' weak^^BiOd Bor the United Kingdom to be dismembered, 

f * * 

‘ J. CmjABBShm. 
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SECOND THOUGHTS ON THE 
HOME RULE BILL 

1 

Thk postponement of the second reading of the Home Rule Bill 
until after Easter, disappointing though it be to its more ardent 
advocates, will not be without its advantages if the interval be 
utilised to make the people of * Great Britain thoroughly familiar 
with its provisions. I have always held the'view.that the more the 
whole subject is understood and debated the better would be the 
chance of Ireland obtaining a satisfactory settlement. From this 
goint of view I regretted the policy of withholding information as to 
the main lines of Mr. Gladstone’s scheme from the electors before 
the dissolution, and I deeply deplored the success which attended 
the efforts made in Ireland to prevent the Irish people discussing 
during the past two years the constitution under which they would 
have, to live under Home Rule. We are now paying the penalty of 
the policy of silence and mystery in the violent and unthinking 
criticism to which the Government measure is being subjected, and 
later on we shall have to pay a still heavier penalty when the House 
of Lords refuses to pass a measure even the main features of which 
were disguised from the electors. The Bill of the Government is, in 
my judgment, sound in principle, and has nothing to fear from dis¬ 
cussion. The Opposition have succeeded in postponing its second 
reading until after the Easter recess, but they have done so at a 
heavy cost. They have openly and avowedly had recourse to sheer 
obstruction. In my opinion, they have committed a grave tactical 
blunder. They have obtained a further period for discussion, it is 
true, but I believe discussion will help the Bill. Instead of reserying 
their obstructive tactics for the Committee stage,.they have shown 
their cards at the very beginning of the game, with the result that, 
when the Committee stage does arrive, public opinion, both inside' 
and outside of the House, will justify the Government in putting 
down obstruction with a strong hand and carrying the measure 
rapidly through. That Ministers will succeed in this I have no 
.doubt whatever; but this belief.is founded upon the certainty which 
I feel that they will act with common sense and boldly amend the 
measure in the direction indiej-ted by Irish public opinion. 

Kie attitude of Irish NationaUsts to the Bill proves how moderate 
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their views upon this question of Home Rule really are. As I 
pointed out in a previous number*of ,this Review, the Irish national 
demand has, in point of fact, undergone a fundamental change since 
the Repeal agitation of 0-Connell. The national movement of that 
day was founded upon the supposed invalidity of the Act of Union, 
Irishmen denied the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament over Ire¬ 
land, and demanded the restoration to their country of the sovereign * 
independent and co-ovdiiiate legislature which existed before 180Q. 

t • 

The Home Rule movement initiated by jMr. Butt differed in essential 
principle from that of O’Connell. It did not ask for repeal of the 
Union; it only asked for its modification. It admitted the supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament, and confined its demand to the establish¬ 
ment by the statutory authority of that Parliament of an Irish 
legislature, to manage Irish affiiirs upon somewhat the same basis as 
other legislatures which already exist in various i)arts of the Empire, 
From the point of view of men who have thus moderated their 
demand,, the Home Rule Bill of Mr. Gladstone must necessarily 
be acceptable in principle. It proposes to establish by statute 
of the Imperial Parliament a free legislature in Ireland for the 
management of Irish affairs wilh an executive responsible to it. 
This is the essential 2 >rinciple of the measure. It is a principle 
acceptable to the vast majority of Irish Nationalists, and which can 
only be consistently oppostMj in England by the i)arty which invari¬ 
ably opposed hi the past every extension of re 2 >resentative iiistiti\tion& 
to every portion of the Empire wliore they are in existence to-, 
day. 

Under these circumstances, the second reading of Mr. Gladstone's 
Bill is assured. But what of the Committee stage ? Without bold 
and generous amendment the Bill can never pass through the fiery 
ordeal of discussion clause by clause. Irish Nationalists uro, it is 
true, divided into two hostile camps, but, unless 1 am much mis¬ 
taken, they will be found voting together in i'avour of a number of 
vital and far-reaching amendments in Committee. It is possilde 
that) one section may propose some amendments of a more extreme 
character than will be considered absolutely necessary by the other 
section. But even in this case, public opinion in Ireland will be 
strong enough to compel a united vote, just as it was strong enough 
on the question of Amnesty to compel Mr. McCarthy and his friends 

' to vote in favour of an amendment upon the Address the necessity 
or visdom of w^hich they disputed. It may therefore be taken for 
granted that Irish Nationalists in the House of Commons, will be 
found voting in a solid body in favour of certain important amend¬ 
ments in the Bill. Unless these amendments, therefore, are dealt 
with in a conciliatory and generous spirit by the Government, the 
’Bill isMoomed. Not, of course, tjiat Mr. Gladstone would meet 
with defeat in the division lobby; but the spectacle of the entire 
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body of Irish Nationalists of both sections voting against the Govern-- 
ment upon some matter of vital importance' to the scheme would 
, have such a damning moral effect that it would be impossible for the 
Bill; or, I might almost say, for the Government itself, to survive. 
English Liberals need not, however, be alarmed at this prospect. 
Irish Nationalists are shrewd enough to realise what the defeat of 
the present Bilband the pre^ient Government would necessarily mean 
-for their country. Were* they inclined to be unreasonable, the vio¬ 
lence of the-Orange crusade of itself would bo sufficient, to give them 
pause. They are well aware that it is in Committee that the forces 
of obstruction will be lot loose in good earnest by tfce opj)ononts of 
Home Eulf, and they may bo trusted not. to play into the hands of 
their countiy’s, enemies by proposing a multiplicity of aihendinents 
upon trivial points. Their efforts to im])rove the measure and to 
make it a genuine and workable one will bo concentrated upon what 
they consider to its really serious defects. Under those circum¬ 
stances, it may be well to briefly cxjtlain the amentlments which are 
considered vital,.and which must be pressed upon the Government 

with all the force at our command. 

« * 

The-two conventions of Nationalists recently held in Dublin to 
consider the' Bill, by their attitude and their 2 >roceedings, explain 
clearly enough the difference between tlie two sections. Both 
gatherings wore equally large and ropresontaf ive, with this notable 
difference, that many hundreds of 2 )riosts attended tlie convention of 
die Anti-Parnellites, and only one solitary 2 )rlest was present at that 
of the Parnellites, Both assemblies declared in favour of the prin¬ 
ciple of the Bill, and ap^irovod of su^qiorting its second reading. Both 
had misgivings upon certain vital ^irovisions, and it is here that the 
difference between the two sections became aiijiarent. The Anti- 
Parnellite convention did not venture to discuss the Bill. The old 
liolicy of ‘ least said soonest mended ^ seemed to be adopted without 
question. . As a deliberative assembly it was little sliort of a sham. 
Its time was occupied by speeches from two or three members of 
Parliameut; two or three priests, and one solitary layman. Of criti¬ 
cism, or examination of the clauses of the Bill, there was absolutely 
none. The one thing ajijiarently most dreaded by it was anything 
like a free expression of ojiinion or free discussion. The convention 
tield the .following day was in these respects in strong contrast. The 
Parnellites ^discussed with perfect freedom for six hours and a half alb 
the leading provisions of the measure. Differences of opinion w^ere 
not suppressed, but after full debate the assembled delegates came 
unanimously to a series of resolutions, firm and decided in tone, but 
perfectly moderate and reasonable in substance. These resolutions 
may be safely accepted ns a guide to what the action of Irish Natjional- 
ists will be when the Committee stage.arrives. 

The first r^fesolution waa as. follows:— 

VoL. XXXItl—No. 194 . P P 
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' That no measure of Home Rule wiH be regarded ns final and satisfactofy' by 
the Irish people which dot^s not fulfil the conditions laid down by IVIr. Parnell in 
the^great National Convention of July 1891, viz. 'That the Parliament of Treland ^ 
shall have full powers over all the afiairs of Ireland, including the law's relating 
to the occupation and ownershij) of iand, and the law’s enacted by-it sluill ht? 
subject only to the veto of* the Crown or the representative of the Crown in 
Ireland. The Irish Executive shall be dependent .upon this Parliament, and shall 
have control over the constabulary, as well as the appointment of all judges and 
magistrates. The statutory power of the Lord Lieutenant to raise, eqyip, maintain^. 
and control the constabulary shall be rcpealocl.^ 

k 

« • 

This definition of a ‘ final and satisfactory ’ settlement is not, it 

is quite true, absolutely satisfied by Mr, Gladstone’s Bill, but it may, 
■with truth, bo said to be .substantially satisfied. Under Bill, the ^ 
Irish Parliament is not, it is true, given full powers o\er all the affairs 
of Ireland.’ Certain matters affecting trade and commerce are re¬ 
served from it, but as this enters into the financial question t pasf> 
it by fpr the moment. Pow'er to deal in a certain way witt questions 
of religion and education is also denied to the Irish* Pp,rhtaEMant, but 
I know of no one who objects to these restrictiohs/save .upok the 
•ground that they are unnecessaiy.' The land queiion is withheld 
for three years, but Mr. Parnell himself specifical^ agreed to an 
' arrangement whereby the Imj)erial Parliament woul^tetain power 
to deal with Irish land for a definite number of years,’on the under-r 
standing that meantime Irish" members would be retained'at'West¬ 
minster in their full numbers. The same remark applies to the 
reservation of control of police and the judges for six years. As to 
the much-vexed question of the Veto, the present Bill is, from our 
point of view', a distinct improvement on the Bill of 188G. ' 

The clause in the latter Bill dealing with the matter was in these 
terms : ‘ Subject to any instructions which may, from time to time^ 

he given by her Majesty, the Lord Lieutenant shall give or withhold 
the assent of her Majesty^ to Bills passed by the*Irish Legislative 
Body.’ The rneaning of this clause was interpreted by competent 
authorities to be that the Veto of the Crown upon all Acts of the 
Irish Parliament would diave been exercised in accordance with the 
advice of the Sovereign’s British Ministers—a provision which, in 
the words of SirUharles Gavan Duffy, ‘would render legislation a 
farce.’ Tkis was the view of the clause which was taken last year by 
Mr. Oscar Browning, and when Mr. Gladstone was challenged upon 
^he point he replied, in May 1892 : ‘ Mr. Browning’s aocqunt of the 
Veto, ifl understand it correctly, is right,’ It is no exaggeration to 
say there was grave uneasiness upon this matter in Ireland. To enact 
N.that all Irish Bills should be ‘ passed upon,’ to use ah Americanism, 
the English Cabinet would be to create an impossible situation 
an Irish Legislature. Our view upon this matter was never un- ■ 

asOnable^ * * , " 

• ' • * » 

! .Writiagfin these pages last October, I- sfdd 
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All we want to have mode clear and uumlbtakablo is that in the daily life of 
our Irish Parliament tlyi veto of tJic (Jrown will, be exercised constitutionally in 
accordance with the. advice of Irish ministers, and will not be made a pretex^for 
interfereiice by the-Imperial Parliament and the English Cabinet in those purely 

Irish affairs which are committed to the charge of the new Irish Legislature. 

♦ • 

' The existence of an over-riding veto we, of course, always 
recognised, but we believe the occasion for its exercise would nei/er 
arise, ahd that its exercite ‘ would mean a dead Ipck and could only 

occur in solne case which would be sufficiently grave to justify 

England in exercising her power to destroy the' Irish Legislature 
altogether/ 

It, is eminently satisfactory ihai this somewhat speculative 
discussion 'is set *at rest by the clause in the present Bill which 
provides;— 

The Lord Lieutenant shall, on the advice of the said Executive Committee, (of 
the Privy Council, i.&. the Irish (>ubiuct), give or withhold the assent of her 
Majesty tO Bills passed by the two llf)usea of th(»’Irish Legislatur(', subject, never- 
thcle^, to any instructions given by her Majesty in respect ol’any such Bill.^ 

On IJie qties^ion of the Supremacy of the Imi^erial Parliament we 
Are not whoUy/satisfied. by the Bill. That supremacy we recognise 
as unquestionable and inalienable. At any time after thp establish¬ 
ment of the Irish Legislature the Imperial Parliament will be com¬ 
petent, as it is now, to legislate for - Ireland. But the establishment 
<5f that Irish Legislature would of course mean tliat, in relation to the 
purely Irish 'affairs committed to its charge, tlie Imperial Parliament 
.should leave its j)owers dormant. That this is tlie intention there'is 
no room for doubt. The Irish Parliapaent is, in Air. Gladstone’s word's, 
to exercise ‘ a really separate and independent control of Irish affairs.* 
The Bill of 188G in clause 37 would have enacted indirectly at least 
what would have amounted to a parliamentary compact that this 
power of legislating on Irish subjects over the head of the Irish 
' Parliament would not be used. It provided:— 

« 

Save as herein expressly provided, all matters in relation to which it is not co^n^ 
petent for the Irish Legislative Body io make or repeal laws slxall remain and be 
within the exclusive authority of tho Imperial Parlian^ent, whbse power and 
authority m roMtion thereto shall in no wise he diminished or restrained fey any¬ 
thing herein contained. 

No such clause is to be found in the present Bill. Uuder the Bill of 
1886 Irish members were excluded froru Westminster, and with them 
would have disappeared the chief temptation to intermeddle in Irish 
affairs.* In this Bill Irish members are retained, and we feel, in the 
words of another resolution adopted at Ihe Rotunda convention, that 
it is our duty under these circumstances to ask for an amendment * to 
prevent by express enactment the int(jrference of the Imperial Parlia¬ 
ment in the legislative sphere df the Parliament of Ireland.’ 

p p 2 
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Subject to these qualifications Mr. Gladstone’s Bill in our judg¬ 
ment substantially fulfils the conditions laid do\tn, in Mr. Pameirs 
defi^nition. 

I pass now to what is really the crux of the whole matter, namely, 
the financial arrangements proposed. 

A * 

The resolution adopted at the Rotunda convention upon this 

mafter was as follows:— 

• 

.rfat the financial’arrangements hetwcen Ireland and Cheat Britain proposed 
in the Homo Rule Rill are mitlrolyunsailsfactory, nud that no financial settlement 
can be acceptable whicli extorts from Ireland towards Imperial expenses inoro 
than a quota ascertained by a comparison of the relative taxable capacities of the 
two countries. That we object to the future Irish Government being, burdened 
with liabilities arising from a systein of niisgovernment whicli Mr. Gladstone in 
1886 described as being attended by * a demoralising waste of public money/ and' 
that amongst such liabilities we should regard (1) any payments in respect of mom* 
than one-third of tho present annual cost of the police, ilm sum which Mr. Glad¬ 
stone in 1886 estimated to be siiflideut for tlic maintenanceT)f an Irish police force 
under ordinary circumstoiices; (2) any payments in respect of either gratuities or' 
pensions for the retiring members of the force; and (3) any jiayments in ro.spect of 
more than one half of tlie charge for salaries and pensions for the oxtsting Civil 
Service of Ireland, whicli Mr. ( Jladstoue in 1886 Estimated to bo relative^ double 
that for salaries and peu.>ions for the Civil Service of ( heat Ihitain. That the 
provision enabling th<5 Imperial rarliameut to increase the excise duties, and to 
take all such increase from Ireland is most inequitable, and Cannot be accepted. 
That, generally, in reference to the finnnciiil arrangements to be made between 
Great Britain and Ireland, special regard should be paid to the financial treatment 
of Ireland since the Union, which Mr. Gladstone, in his speech on the introduction* 
of the present Bill, described as ‘most shabby, most unjust and despiciible.; ’ and 
we particularly direct attention t6 th(» fact that when in 18SG Mr. Gladstone, by a 
calculation he now admits to be erroneous, fixed the Irish contribution at one- ‘ 
fifteenth, he, agreed to hand over to Ireland, in compensation for its surrender of , 
the collection of customs and excise, an additional sum of about 1,460,000/,, 
wherojia in the present Bill, wlnui Irt'lands contribution is based on a more 
accurate basis, this sum is withheld from Ireland. 

•t 

The broad ground we take is twofold. Wo are quite ready to 
meet our just liabilities and to pay towanls Imperial charges our 
fair quota, ascertained by a comparison of the relative taxable capa- 
,cities of»the two countries ; and we object to any financial arrange¬ 
ments not strictly based upon that principle. In addition to this we 
say that special regard should be paid‘to the financial treatment of 
Ireland since the Union, which wo believe we can prove to have been 
flagrantly and shamelessly unjust. 

In the Bill of 1886 Mr. Gladstone proceeded upon ‘the method 
of quota,’ and basing his calculation upon the-Death Duties and the 
valuation, he declared Ireland’s fair quota to be about onc-fift^nth, * 
th;i^is, 3,242,000i., being one-fifteent}i of a total for Imperial charges 
|7|'^r\630,OOOZ. This quota was at once challenged by Mr! Parnell 
>n6tr'6u9ly unjust. Mr. Giffen, in the March numb*: of this 
.V estimated the entire taxable iuebme ■ of Ireland 
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at I5,000,000L, or about one fifty-third that pf Great Britain, which 
he estimated at 800,000,000^ In the present Bill Mr, Glad¬ 
stone discards ■ Che ‘ method of quota ’ and adopts the method 
of ‘ appropriating a particular fund,’ and saying, ‘ This fund shall be 
taken by us to meet the obligations of Ireknd for Imperial serv'fce. 
His chief argrynent is that this fund, namely, the customs, stands at 
present at -a figure which he considers accurately represents Ireland’s 
fair quota now, . He ijow calculates Imperial charges at 59,000,000^., 
and he calculates Ireland’s fair quota as about one twenty-third, or 
in figures 2,370,000^., (he net amount of the* Irish Customs Fund. 
We object to this plan . root and branch. We believe, as Mr. Glad-^ 
stone admittedly was wrong in 188G in fixing Ireland’s .quota at 
one-fifteenth, so he is wrong to-day in fixing it at one twenty- 
third: Mr. Gififen, as I have said, fixed it at one fifty-third. In a 
recent calculation made by Mr. J. J. Clancy, M.P., and based upon 
nine important tests—namely, ’a comparison in Great Britain and 
■Ireland of (1) Income tax assessments, (ii) Income tax receipts, (3) 
assessment of death duties, (4) amounts in Government and India 
stocks, (5) amounts in stocks of all registered companies, (G) amounts 
for which money and postal orders were issued, (7) gross railway re- 
•ceipts,- (8) deposits in Post Office and Trustees Savings Banks, and (9) 
the tonfiage entered and cleared at the chief ports—it ajDpeared that 
Ireland’s proportion was a1:)out one thirty-fifth. We invite a searching ' 
investigation into this matter. A\'batevcr is our fair proportion we 
are willing to pay, but we strenuously object to this plan for ‘ laying 
hands ui)on ’ the Irish Customs Fund. It may be said Imperial 
charges may rise and the amount of our quota may rise too, while, 
under the present Bill, Great Britain would be accepting the Irish 
Customs Fund for better or worse. Yes, but the Irish Customs are 
an increasing revenue. Within the last nine years they have riseh 
150,000i., and with a rise in the general prosj)erity of Ireland they 
ought to swell by leaps and bounds, and the entire benefit under this 
scheme would go to our richer partner. 

The proposal to saddle Ireland with two-thirds of the cost of the 
police, while they exist, and of their gratuities and pensions when they 
axe disbanded, is inequitable and intolerable.* The Royal Irish Conr 
stabulary is distinctly an Imperial force. It is neither more nor less 
than a standing army of occupation. Its existence has been neces¬ 
sitated by .the system of government forced upon the Irish people 
against their will as part of an Imperial policy. The cost of -this 
police is a million and a lialf annually. In his speech on the first 
reading of the Bill of 188G, Mr. Gladstone said: ‘ If the police of Ire¬ 
land were organised upon the same principles and on the same terms 
as the police in England, instead of costing 1,500,OOOZ,, it would cost 
600,000Z,»a year,’ As a mattenof fact, this is I think, if anything, an 
' ^over-estimate. ’ 
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I understand the cost of the police of‘Scotland—a country.where, 

if the population is siiiallcr, the necessity for police is greater, dwing 

to the greater number of large towns—is under 5OO,Ot)0i.ayear, Under 

this Bill, Ireland Is to provide the entire cost of a new civil police 

force, and in addition is to pay two-thirds of the cost of the present 

police for ati indefinite time. It is true that the pregent police-may 

be*entirely disbanded in six years, but they are to be disbanded upon 

generous terms, and it is clear to my mind that Ireland would for a 

generation to come be burdened with a payment of at least a million 

a year for this purely Impepal liability, besides paying the entire cost 

'of a new force. Similarly as to the Ci,vil‘Servige, Mr. Gladstone in 

1886 denounced with righteous indignation^ the system of waste 

necessitated in Ireland by British misgovemment. He said ;— . ^ 

► 

The House would like to know what an amount has been gbing on of what I 
must call not only a waste of public momy, but a demorulising wasto of public 
money, demoralising in its inHiionce u])on both countrios. The*civil charges per 
capita at this moment are in flrcMt Bribun 8<s. and in Ireland IGs. They have 
increased in Ireland in the last fifteen years by 03 per cent., and my belief is that, 
if Jihe present’ legislative and admiiiistrativt; systems be maintained, you must 
make uj^ your minds to a continued, never-ending,-and uevor-to-bc-hmited aug¬ 
mentation. 

* 

Yet in his present Bill ]\Ir, Gladstone throws upon us the entire 
burden created by this ‘ wasteful and4emoi:alising ’ Imperial system, 
and, by providing .that Ireland shall pay the vjhole of the gratuities 
and pensions for the present excessive and extravagant Civil Service, 
makes economy in the government of the country an impossibility 
for at least ^ generation. 

As a sample of the ungenerous method adopted towards Ireland, 
let me instance whaft is proposed as to the postal service. ‘ This point 
was dwelt upon at the Eotunda convention by Sir Joseph Neale 
McKenna. The postal service is a distinctly Imperial one. As an 
Imperial service, it makes a profit of over three millions a year. But 
the Irish {)ortion of this Imperial service shows a loss of 50,0001 a 
yedr. Accordingly, with touching generosity, it is proposed that it 
shall not be treated under Hoine Rule, as an^ Imperial service at all, 
and in Mr. Gladstone’s' Irish Budget this sum of 50,000^; a year 
figures upon the debit side of the account! ' At present Ireland and 
Great Britain are in a partnership in a business which show^ a profit 
of three millions, and Mr. Gladstone proposes a dissolution of part- 
iiership upon the terms that‘Ireland is to pay 50,000L a year on 
retirement from a profitable business! As to these points—that is, the 
]^y and pensions of the present police, the pensions of the present- 
CSvil,^rvice, and the cost of postal service—we say they are Imperial 
dfkrges, and we protest against being called upon to pay one penny 
more dur fair quota. ^ = i 

* Jii^g^lLand^ upon ’ our Customs raises another ednsidetation * 
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of^importance to which attention has ni^ore than onpe been directed 
by Mr. Pierce Mahony. Before the Home Rule Bill of 1886, Mr. 
Pq^ell reppat^dly demanded for Ireland a Parliament with power 
, to levy and collect CuBtoms, Upon being twitted by Mr. Chamberlain 

in 1886 with having abandoned this claim>Mr. Parnell replied:— 

• 

I have said frequently^that I should claim that right for the Irisli people, but 
»tho Prime Minister has certainly in liis speech yesterday hoen enublod tp'shoW us 
that we are getting a very good quid pro quo m exchange for giving up this right 
of collecting’the customs, in the Bhape of 1,100,000/. u year. 


* This sum of money represented the excess of duty collected in 

Ireland and paid into tile Irish receipts upon goods ex!J^)orled to and 

consumed in (xreat Britain over the duty collected in Jilngland on goods 

■consumed in Ireland, and, under the tinancial proposals in the Bill of 

1886, Ireland was to retain that sum. That is to say, under that Bill 

♦ 

she was to pay her fair quota to Imperial charges (in the exact amount 
of which Mr. CHafistone made a miscalculation), and in addition she 
was to receive, as a quid pro (/no for giving up her right to collect 
her Customs, a sum of 1,400,00(JZ. a year. Under the present Bill 
this quid pro quo entirely disiippears; We are still to pay towards 
Imperial charges a sum w'hich Hr. Crladstoiie says represents our fau' 
■quota, but for the giving xip of our right to collect pur Customs we. 


axe to get nothing at all. 

Under the present scheme it is said we will have a surplus to start 
upon of half a million. This is a purely imaginary amount. In 


Mr. Gladstorfe^s ‘ First Irish Balance-sheet' the civil charge»*and 


police charges are under-estimated, remembering that we may for a 
generation be forced to pay for the pensions of tlie j)res(*iit staffs aiM 
forces and the entire cost of the new staffs and forces. No provision ia 


made for the cost of the new executive offices which must be created", 
and the supposed surplus de])ouds entirely, o\'er and above these con¬ 
siderations, ujjon Irish excise duties Realising in the future as much 
as th^y did in 1890-91,-when they amounted to more than ever they 
did in the history of the country. Temperance legislation would 
under this scheme mean tenkruptcy, and a widespread increase of ^ 
habits of sobriety amongst the people would mean financial ruin to 


t}ie Irish Exchequer ! ^ ■ 

It is provided by the Bill that all excise ddties paid in Ireland 
upon ^ood's^ consumed in. Great Britain shall be paid into the 
Exchequer of Great Britain, but with an extraordinary lack of feimess 
there is no provision for the converse case, that is, to enable Ireland 
*tp obtain the benefit of the excise duties, be they large'or small, 
■collected in Great Britain upon goods consumed in Ireland. The 
excise duties are to be fixed by the Imperial Pdrliament, and it is . 
provided, that in case of any increase in these duties the entire net 
pr 9 Cpeds of such, increase &all go to the Exchequer of Great Britain; • 
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SO that Irish excise duties could be increased at any moment and the 
proceeds devoted to any British or other object which-commended' 
itself to the Parliament* at Westminster ! ^ 

More important, perhaps, than any matters of detail is the 
consideration of the past' financial treatment of Ireland. At the^ 
time of the* Union the British Debt stood at 450,504,984?., with an 
annual charge of 17,718,851/. The Irish Debt stbod at *28,545,134/.,. 
with' an annual charge of 1,244,4G4/. * "In the year ' 1817, 
under the blessings of the Union, the figures had thus’changed r' 
the Irish Debt had risen to 112,764,773/., and the Irish annual 
charge to *4,104,514/., while the British debt had only risen to 
■734,522,104/. and the British ^innual charge to 28,238,416/, 

In 1864 Mr. Senior, in his evidence before General Durfne’s 
Committee, stated that ‘England is the most lightly taxed and 
Ireland the most heavily taxed country in Europe, althojigh both are 
nominally liable to equal taxation.’ The explanation of this fact is 
plain eitough, Mr, Gladstone’s increase of the spirit duty, though 
uniform for* the United Kingdom, pressed upon Ireland, where 
spirits are the ])opular beverage, as beer is the popular beverage of 
‘ England. The Imperial taxation in Ireland in 1851 was 4,006,000/. 
In 1861 it was 6,420,000/., and in 1871 it was 7,086,000/., while all 
this time taxation, so far as Great Britain was concerned, was being 
reduced. Mr. Gifien, as the result of an exhaustive investigation of 
the figures, states it as his clear opinion that for along series of years 
* Ireland has been taxed over 3,000,000/. more than it ought to have 
been'iaxed.’ 

^ But it'may be objected that it is a profitless undertaking* to go- 
back to the past. I reply that in making the bargain between 
i^ngland and Ireland for their future financial relations a considera¬ 
tion of past injustice ought at least to induce the richer and more 
powerful nation to deal with the poorer and weaker onb with some 
shoy of generosity. The entire future of the Irish Parliament will 
depend upon how this question is settled. If we start with our credit 
bad, and our fiilancial outlook hopeless, how can Englishmen expect 
•this ^'reat experiment to'be successful? ■ * 

The Eotunda convention made a most sensible and j^ractical 
suggestion upon this matter. On the motion of Mr. Pierce 
Mahony, it wiis resolved ;— 

« 

That, liaxing regard to the complexity of the financial question aind the impos¬ 
sibility of dealing properly with such a subject in Committee of the House of 
Oommons, we ask the independent members to press for the immediate appoint* . 
meat of a^ small representative commission to forthwith inquire into and report oa 
the idttbjoct before the Randal clauses reach the Committee stage* 

' ' ' 

'MjEmifestly it will be impossible in Committee of the House 
Conunona .tO Jjiscuss these maiters satisfactorily. No one^mdeed^ 
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can be competent to da so who is not ^ in possession of full and 
accurate iribrmation; and who, outside oflElcial circles, is in that 
position ? It is quite possible, before the financial clauses come up 
for discussion,* for members of both sections of Irish Nationalists, 

and for that matter for Irish Unionists also, to thrash the whole 
subject out in a committee, and come to some common understanding 
as to what Ireland’s rights really are. All that is perfectly clear at 
the present moment is, that the financial arrangement as it now 
stands in the Bill is unjust and impossible of acceptance. * 

, There are just two other matters upon which I desire to say a 
word. The provision for the retention of Irish members is intensely 
objectionable, firstly because it proposes to diminish their \iumber, 
and secondly because it proposes to curtail their powers. It cannot 
be tqo often repeated that, upon this question of Irish representation 
in the Imperial Parliament, Ireland is perfectly satisfi.ed to accept 
either exclusion or retention. If we are exduded, we recognise that 
such an arrangement must of necessity be of a temporary character, 
and that when the system of federation is adopted, as we believe it 
will be in the future, we can then-resume our place in the Council of 
the Empire. But if we are to be temporarily excluded, no Irish 
subjects must be withheld from the Irish Parliament. So long 
the Imperial Parliament retains control of Land and Police and 
Judges, mg,nifestly it must retain us also. And if we are retained, 
we must be ^retained in our full numbers and with our full powers. 
The proposaj ^’to create two orders of members with different powers 
so fundamentally alters the entire constitution of the House of 
Commons' that I feel convinced it can never pass into law, an(^ I 
regret that the ^'^rOspects of the Bill have been jeopardised by its 
proposal! The sooner it is abandoned the better. 

Upon the constitution of the new Irish Parliament considerable 
difference of opinion exists in Ireland, In order to provide a safe¬ 
guard against rash, violent, or unjust legislation, we do notT object to • 
the Second Chamber, even^ with its high franchise and' its power of 
delay. But there is *a general feeling that the numbers -in both • 
, Houses are too small. It is felt that, in the words of another of the 
Eotiinda resolutions, it is necessary to amend the Bill in order ‘ to 
secure a better representation of interests by an increase in the 
number of seats and a more equitable distribution of seats in both of 
the proposed Houses.’ 

Other nif^tters of lesser importance need carefyl amendment, but 
the chief pomfs' to which serious objection is taken by Irish 
. Nationalists are those ^yhich I have mentioned. No one now talks of 
‘ finahty.’ It is * a discredited word; ’ but for my part, after carefully 
studying the whole Bill, I^am pr^ared to repeat what I said in the 
^ouse of Commons on its first reading—that it is the duty of Irish 
Nationalists to endeavour so to amend it in Committee that it may form 
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*' a basis of settlement which, if not findl in its shape or in the powers 
it confers, will, at any rate, hold out the hope that the plore acute 
phases of Irish misgovernment will immediately disappear and that 
the future of Ireland will depend upon the steadiness, constancy, and 

« _ ft 

courage of the Irish people themselves.’ No section of Irish 
Nationalists approaches the discussion of this Bill in a hostile or un¬ 
friendly spirtt. All we desire is that it shall be so amended'that we 
can accept it as an honest, honourable, and workable compromise, and 
if we axe*met by ministers in Committee in a spirit similar to'our own,, 

the Bill will pass triumphantly through the House of Commons in 
* spite of Orange bluster or Tory obstruction. 

. J. E. Kedmond. 
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Lord Cromer enjoys so well-deserved a reputation as an honourable/ 
straigl^tforward Englishman, no less than as a suc(!essful public officer 
of the kind we in England most admire, that I know rny task of tell¬ 
ing the truth about his quarrel with the. Khedive from the Khedive’s 
side will be considered ungracious, and by some unpatriotic, I have,’ 
howevef, Lord Cromer’s own expressed assent to the 'course I am 
taking, for lie is sufficiently large-minded to understand that in a 

question of such immense public importance as the ultimate fete of 

• 

Egypt it is well that both sides of it should be heard, and that, as 
the Egyptians are unable to plead their own cause in England, my 
pleading for tliem is an act of common fairness, which should not be 
resented, 

• « 

* Up to the present, every organ of public opinion has been im- 

' pressed into tlie service of Anglo-Egyptian diplomacy—Blue-books,* 
the London Press, the monthly periodicals, published interviews 
with officials, the platform, public dinners, and the thousand and one 
. unavowed private channels through whi(;h the kind of ’information 
■ diplomatists desire to spread abroad finds its way to English ears. How 
many scalps of Kadical M.P/s who have .wintered in Egypt, and who 
have dined and dhneed at the Residency, do not adorn Lord Cromer’s 
belt ? How many scalps of Special Correspondents ? And on the other, 
the Egyptian side, what have we heard ? Absolutely nothing! The 
puny voice of the Vernacular Press does not roach the ears, I do not say 
of Englishmen in England, but even of English tourists on the -Nile. 
It sends up its daily tale of national aspiration and indignation against 
England; but not a single word of it is ever reported in any English 
i^ewspaper, unless it may happen to be something very foolish or, 

" fanatical^ when it will, perhaps, be quoted secondhand from aBltie- 
book, to the native disadvantage. Down to the other day English¬ 
men at Cairo were so ignorant of what was going on in the*Egyptian 
mind that it was commonly believed that all real native opinion was. 
on the side of English intervention, and that the Khedivial throne 
was only rendered safe from his subjects by the presence of English 
bayonets!. And so it is still. doubt whether'Lord Cromer himself, 
even with his experience of *the last six weeks, is aware how entirely 
..without native support English diplomacy stands in the country. 
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Let me, then, tell my tale of the recent events at Cairo as it. is 
known to the Egyptians., Jt will serve as a useful last chapter to 
Mr. Milner’s book, England in Egypt, and I ydhture to say will not 
be uninstructive even to Mr.- Milner. Alas for the transience of 
human things { Already" his pleasant romance of the Veiled Pro^ 
tectorate has lost half its "value as a picture of actual things, and the 
book itself, ^ith its rose-coloured optimism, reads ,strangely out of 
. datet Mr, Milner, were he to return to Abdin to-day, would hardly, 
‘I fancy, find his way about behind the familiar official scenes, .or 
recQgnise some of the old actors of his amusing drama, in their new 
characters, so curiously has the Khedive’s revolt changed the face of 
Egyptian things. " , 

To begin at the beginning, with the late Khedive Tewfik’s death : 
it is quite untrue to suppose, as has been constantly Represented, that 
"Tewfik was the attached and grateful servant of England, On .the 
contrary, he hated those into whose bondage he had sold hitnself, as 
a man hates the usurer who has lent him money in d nioment' of 
;aeed,.and who has established himself on his estates. He deeply re¬ 
sented the chains he was obliged to wear. But, being a timid man 
and indolent by nature, with much power of dissimulation, he could 
never muster up courage enough quite to cast iliem off. Several 
times he dallied with'revolt, but always at the last moment hung 
back, betrayed his accomplices, and with a smiling face accepted a 
•renewal of his servitude. Lord Cromer never failed to scare him- 
with'one or other of the bogeys at his service—the Sultan, his father, 
Ismail, the Mahdi, or a return of Arabi, Thus he went down to iis 
grave honoured in England and lamented by our officials at Cairo., 
His death was wholly unexpected by them. It was th^ one unfore¬ 
seen and unlikely thing which of course happened, and which hap¬ 
pening, ruined tlie edifice of English personal influence and of Lord 
Cromer% A^'eiled Protectorate. 

I was in Egypt when Abbas Pasha, a boy of eighteen, was called 
upon to succeed his father. At the time of his accession, January 
1892, Abbas was in Europe and nothing certain was known of his 
poljtical ideas. He had been brought up in Switzerland and Austria, 
and was almost a stranger at Cairo. Native rumour, however, at once 
.assigned to him anti-English views, probably on'the general reasoning 
•that all the young generation in Egypt was anti-English, and, though 
' they dissembled it, all the Khedivial family. Lord Cromer, however, 
paid little'attention to this, and trusted to his good fortqne to steer 
-him through all difficulties. 

A few days after the new Khedive’s arrival at his capital I had the 
honour pf being presented to his Highness by Lord Cromer. I had 
expected in the young Prince a certain timidity such as I remepibered 
to have^ seen in the bearing of native • Indian Prijacea when the 
presence of th^ official guardians. But in Abbas I found 
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Hothing of the sort, only a polite, good-humoured, open-faced young 
man who might have belonged to almost any European nationality, 
lie received us with cordiality, an exceedingly pleasant smile, and 
just that little' touch of arftiable condescension towards Lord Cromer, 
as towards myself, which Princes put on with diplomatists, to remind 
them* of their respective*ranks. There was no special deference to 
the de facto nilerof Egy 2 >t, and not a trace of embarrassment or fear. 
In conversation the yo^ng Kh('dive was g<ay and frank. His remarks 
on such subjects as touched'on jjolitics wen* sensible and wonderfully 
well expressed for so young a’man. lie waS; not without wit, and 
Some of his sentences—we wero talking in French—reminded m'e a 
little of his grandfatluT IsmaiTs, wxds en mieu.Vy, One could not help 
remarking ’that of the two—Lord Cromer and the. Khedive—the 
Khedive was not the less‘at his ,eas<' and self-possessed. Coming 
away from tlie Palace I fell certain that if Abbas escaped 11 le pitfalls 
of pleasure which are laid for young Eastern Princes even rnoreoiienly 
than for our own, lie would make a stir in the world and, as the 
official phrase was, ‘ give Lord Cromer trouble/ I did not, however, 
anticipate quite so speedy a realisation of my thought. At first the 
Khedive’s self-assertion confined itself to such small matters as Court 
etiquette. He disai^provctl of btnng ' drojiped u^wn by Foreign 
Ministers in his country palace at Koubba, and he insisted on their 
coming to him at Ahdin no longer in shooting-jackets, as the English 
Way had been with his fiithor, but in black frock-coats, The first 
few months of his reign seemed to justify Lord Cromer’s confidence 
that the new Khedive would 2 >resent no case for him of' sjiecial 
difficulty. 

Lord Cromer’s earliest attemjit at manipulating his pupil was a 
decided success, jMr. ]\riln<'r has told us the story of-the ‘Finnan 
incident ’ in a Sjiirit of burlesque which has insured its repetition in 
all our English newspapers. Put its jocosity reads rather gloomily 
now that the Sulfan has had his revenge, and I fiincy the hero of the 
tale, if not its nairator, miist feel regret that it was written. Stripped 
of comicalities, the dispute about the Firman was a bold attemjit 
on Lord Cromer’s part to sow dissension between Abdin and Yildiz. 

“ As to the matter in disinite, the territory east of the Suez ^^anal, the 
Sultan wa?i well within his right, and its loss to Egypt would have 
been infinitesimally small—a few poor ]5edouin tribes, which Egypt 
had kept for years in quarantine, cut ofif from her and their natumL 
intercourse with the Cairo market by the Canal. But Lord, 'Cromer, 
who with a gay heart had abandoned the whole Soudan to the Madhi, 
and mddb a present of Masowa to Italy, found it to his interest to 
persuade the young Khedive that Egypt's territorial rights were being 
^reatened by this new. delimitation of* frontier. The young Prince, 
fresh from Europe and new to^diplomatic 'ways, took fire at the supposed 
insult, and' the desired breach with the Sultan was etfected. It was 
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a very pretty pi^foe of diplomatic manoeuvring, but lias already cost 
Lord Cromer dear, ' ^ ^ 

' It has been a fixed part of Yiord Cromer’s policy fibm^ the, very' 
beginning of his work in Egypt to exclude,^‘as far as,was possible, the 
Sultan's influence at Cairo. This is the part of* his policy ^hich 
commends itself most to Eadicals, and foiv that reason it will be 
hecfessary for me to say a few words to them as to the ekact position 
the Sultan hblUs in the popular Egyptian mind. Fifteen years.ago 
the Sultanas name, as a source of moral authority was almost in 
Egypt. The Ottoman Empire wa§ in popular estimation on the 
point of dissolution, there was revolt in the Arabic-speaking‘provinces; 
the administration was abominably corrupt, and the finances were 
ruined. Mohammedans loolced elsewhere than to Constantinople for 
a champion of their cause. The Sultan’s personality was unknown, 
*and what little was suspected of it was not in Abdul Hamid's favour. In 
Egypt the Porte’s authority was principally connected in men’s minds 
with IsmaiTs intrigues to alter the succession and the millions 3 pent 
by him in bribing the Stambouli officials. The Ottoman Caliphate 
was altogether discredited as a power for good in the world. At 'the 
•present day, however, the whole position of things in regard to Con¬ 
stantinople has been altered. To begin with, the Ottoman Empire, by 
one of the strangest turns of modem history, has so far recovered itself 
as ^ be nq longer in a moribund state. Its finances are now on a 
sound footing of solvency, its administration has been sensibly im¬ 
proved, its population is increasing, its material resources are being 
slowly developed, and there is absolutely no Mohammedan and very 
little Christian disaffection in*the provitfces. If not attacked by its 
great European neighbours for .another fifteen years, there is every 
chance of the empire’s complete convalescence and recovery, Ne?£t,- 
the personal position of the Sultan has ,been re-established as a great 
moral and religious power, worthy of honest men’s regard. -This is 
an enormous factor in the modern Egyptian case. The Sultan, ^bdul 
'Hamid, whom Eadicals. in England, with the recollections'of the 
Bulgarian atrocity agitation and Mr. Gladstone’s Midlothian campaign, 
regard as a kind of melodramatic anti-human despot, has proved 
himself, at kast to the Oriental mind, to be a high-minded, unselfish, 
and singularly able ruler. His influence in Egypt has edormdusly 
^ijicreased, and not, as Englishmen suppose, with tjae corrupt and 
. ,arbitrary Pasha class only, but with all that is best ai^d most Intel** 
lectnal and most modem'in native Egypt. At the present, dayf * 
though there is no desire on the part of Egyptian Nationalists to 
abai^don their long-acquired privilege of a separate local administration 
it of Home Eulc—there is equally no desire*to cut the political 
bond Constantinople.. It-is felt that good relations with.#the 
Sultan-^ e^ntial to the realisation of tjh.eir political, and' 
that as.Hamid lives liberty has nothing to'fear from. 
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him in the way of a hostile invasion of its^ rights/ I believe this 
^ opinion to* be held hy tlie *educatod Copts lidrdl^ less than by the 
" Mohammedan Egyptians’ * . " , 

Lord Cromer’s triumph, therefore, in the matter of the Firman 
* was a triumph for English "diplomacy only.^ It was not shared by 
native Egypt; and the young Khedive, who had^ been entrapped 
into taking Lord Cromer’s side, suffered awhile in popularity. • Lord 
Cromer, nevertheless, when on his summer holiday last year, was able 
to boast in Downing Street that he had Abbas in his pocket, and 
with him Egypt and the Egyptian Government. All he no^required 
was to capture English Eadical opinion at home. With .this object 
it. was decided that Mr. IMilner shoiild publish his book before the 
opening of -Parliamenti It was a bold experiment, for though as 
literature Mr. Milners, it was in substance a revelation of Lord 
Cromer’s own ’secret official self. Indeed, one might almost affirm 
■ that the textual authorship of England in Egypt belonged to qne 
and the same person with that of Lord Cromer’s official “reports, so 
closely do they agree both in substance and verbal form and sequence 
of argument. . It was a bold experiment, for it revealed the truth 
that in Lord Cromer’s mind there was no longer any thought of 
evacuation either now or in ten or twenty years. Indeed, the 
time assumed in it as necessary for his work of reconstruction would 
seem to belong rather to what scientific men call a ' geological period ^ 
than to anything appreciable by history. He doubtless thought, how¬ 
ever, that he need 15e under no apprehension as to its effect in Egjrpt, 
since he was laying bare the machinery of his nets in the sight of 
£^n already captured bird. 

Already, however, before England in Egypt was out of the 
printer’s hands, and while Lord Cromer was still away in Europe, a 
change had come over the face of things at' Cairo. The Khedive 
Abbas had escaped from the diplomatic cage and T/fes no longer a 
prisoner to English influence. The news of it was sent to DovNjning 
Street, I believe, in the early autumn by Mr. Hardinge, but was* 
* bardly credited, at least not at its full value, as a serious political 
event. 

yhe history of Abbas’s enfranchisement has been variouilly told. 
M. d6 Keverseau?, Mukhtar Pasha, the late Khedive Ismail, and the 
ladies of his Highness’s family have all been credited with a share io 
his conversion: nor need we doubt that each and all did their best to 
persuade him in the path of revolt. But had the matter been a mere 
intrigue; however widely planned, among these* high personages, it is 
certain that Abbas wofild not have acted mth the open confidence he 
has shown, but that he would have been content, as they are, to wait 
. quietly and .dissemble his plans. But the truth is, viceroyalty in 
Egjrpt if not hedged ih by^-any fence of secrecy or silence. Abbas is a 
' tlfever yoimg man, a ready talker, and fond of society. H-6 has friends 
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of his own age atod friends a little older, from any one and from all of 
whom he could learn ihe political view^ which.\(rere the universal 
talk of native society. He quickly found' that he wtis becoming 
isolated by his English alliance and out of touch with his own people. 
It is not, therefore, surprising that his ideas shaped themselves on 
theirs, and that he adopted without any special persuasion the 
national and patriotic view which is now universal and is wholly anti- 
English, He chose his political party, in fact, just as young English¬ 
men choose theirs at Oxford or Cambridge, not from the Dons who 
govefn th^m, but from the general opinion of their own,fellow-under¬ 
graduates with whom they associate. 

People in England are not, I think, at all aware of the univer¬ 
sality of the political feeling in Egypt against us. They imagine 
that because we have occupied the country'for eleven years, and have 
introduce'd certain valuable material reforms connected with the 
revenue, and because we have professed a great interest in the welfare 
of the ‘ fellahin,’ and especially because we have raised the value of 
Egyptian bonds to par, therefore the people love us. It is the old’ 
argument which used to be l)rought forward in defence of the Austrian 
occupation of Venice and Lombardy. But Iladicals at least must know 
that in Italy in 1848 it was absurdly untrue. And quite as absurdly 
is it now untrue in Egypt. We are not indeed hated, as the French 
were hated in the time of Kleh(*r. Our soldiers have been fairly 
well-behaved. There has been little^ tampering with the wives and 
daughters of the laiid, and our civil officials have been generaUy 
iiprighf in their personal dealings. But all but a very few of 
are intensely disliked, on account of their race arrogance and their' 
little sympathy with those they govern, and I am quite ceriain thal 
if it could be put to the vote in any form, whether by a resolution of the 
liegislative Council or of the General Assembly, ‘ or by plebiscite, 
there would bef but one voice, and that would be a heartfelt desife 
for tjieir speediest departure. Moreover, it is quite necessary that I 
‘should say that the benefits of administration conferred ^by our inter¬ 
vention have been enormously exaggerated. For th^ Last six years; 
and especially for the last three, in view of the coming General Elec¬ 
tion af hdrae, and the possibility of a change of foreign policy, a 
great spurt has been put on by our‘Anglo-Egyptian officials to*get 
certain reforms in hand, as their best argument for being allowed to 
remain in their present posts. (English official work in Egypt is 
light and pleasant, patriotic, and exceedingly well paid.) There has * 
' been at thp same tiirfe an organised system of self-advertisement in 
the Press, of which Mr, JMilner’s book is the crowning exampje, and 
/iO stone of publicity b^s been deft unturned to influence English 
opinion in favour of tne belief that England is no longer acting merely 
as bailiff 4o the bondholders, but as the tutelary*gemus in a noble'* 
work of nation^ reconstruction knd reform. This, howe’^'ef, is not 
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at all the view taken* of it by the Egyptians themselves. I, who live 
in Egypt half the ye^ir, and not in English society at Cairo, but in the 
country among the feliahin, and in close, sympathy with the native 
mind of all classes, do not hesitate to affirm that, considering we have 
' been ^ovr eleven years in the country, our budget of real valuable 
work, even in material things, is exceedingly meagre, while fhe hann 
we have done and are still doing, intellectually and morally, is in¬ 
calculably greater. The only branch of the administration which 
our officials have made quite successful has been that of irrigation. 
Nobody in Egypt quarrels with the English engineers, or doubts the 
value of their services; nor does any one, however patriotic, dream of 
economising their well-earned pay. 

. The army reorganisation stands next. There is no doubt that 
this has been well done, but not to the extent of official bojisting. 
Although the feliahin have been taught to drill and taught to fight, 
it is not true that they have been taught to love their trade or to love 
their English officers. The black regiments alone could be at aU de¬ 
pended upon in this way, and they are not Egyptian. With regard 
to finance, it is true that Egyptian bonds now stand at par; but I 
venture to think that this is mainly due to the.belief of investors, 
that England intends to stay in Egypt, and that as long as she does 
so Egyptian credit is covered by English credit. The revenue has 
increased because the land of Egypt is wonderfully rich, the Nile 
seasons have been unusually gdod, and the people are wonderfully 
patient and industrious. But it is quite untrue, as people seem to 
fancy in England^ that the charges on the land have been sensibly 
diminished. The land-tax stands exactly where it did in 1879, that 
is to say at about U. an acre. The corvee-abblitiort is no doubt a 
benefit to the villagers, but it is ludicrous of our officials to claim it 
as their-special work. The agitation against it is as old in Egypt as 
S^ior’s time, while only last summer a corv4e of 100,000 men was 
called out with many of the old abuses still unreformed. It is just 
one of those showy achievements which were left untouched by our 
officials until the thought of the General Election spurred them^ on.. 
Lastly, ih spite of ‘conversions ’ and ‘ conventions,’ the capital sum 
of Egypt’s public debt has not only not been diminished, but has 
been increased under our sole management by some ten millions 
sterling. Egypt is not a, day nearer her freedom from the bond¬ 
holders than when our soldiers landed. ^ 

*,On the other side of the slate what have we?‘ Nothing but a 
record of mistakes and neglect#* and culpable discouragements. The 
whole London Press and Parliament seems to have swallowed the 
astonishing fable of our having reformed Egyptian Justice. We 
have reformed it only in the sense of having turned it topsy-turvy. 
’’Iii' 1884 we abrogated the old law, which was a good law and only 
walited better administering, and which the people understood and 
Vol: XXXIII—No. 194 ‘ . Q Q 
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respected, and we introduced a hyljrid monstrosity'bred by I know 
not what male parent out of the Code Napoleon. This has upset the 
whole idea of ICgal right and" wrCng in the iiAtive ^ind^ and has 
* caused a- general demoralisation among them which is noticeable'in* 
increased crime and an absolute distrust cff law as having, any con-^ 
nectiomwith justice or fair dealing. The native courts have feecbme 
a paradise of swindling rogues, lawyers, touts, and false witiaesses.. 
The judges do not understand the law themselves, nor-are they any 
logger kept in check, as has always been the case even in the worst 
governed Eastern countries, by public opinion, which understood the 
right and the wrong of their decisions. No pCor ihan—such at least 
is my experience—*-seems to have the smallest practical chance of 
getting justice from the courts, and to think any longer of the law 
as a possible" remedy for wrong. Into this Augean stable, created by 
our folly, Mr. Justice Scott was turned two years ago. . He is an 
able and honet^t man and is doing his best. But to say that he has 
succeeded is premature, and it is at least a monstrous imposture to 
talk, of our having ‘gifted Egypt with equal justice between a man 
and a man,’ which I think was Mr. Chamberlain’s fine phrase the ' 
•other day. These reforms are almost all false money. Beyond them 
•of positivejn, we have native education not only neglected but posi¬ 
tively discomuged. The village schools are nearly all deserted, the 
mosques are falling to ruin, the Azhar University of Cairo, with its 
revenue of some 50,000Z. a year, an^d which I remember twelve years 
ago full of life and healthy progressive thought, at least in part, has 
^ been thrown back wholly on the old scholastic lines of the middle 
ages. Mr. Milner jibes at it as a home of ignorant famiticism. It 
has been our oare to keep it such since Tel-el-Kebir. Everywhere 
in the villagesj drink, re-established by our arms in 1882 and pro¬ 
tected by our obstinate refusal to make terms with France and^the 
other Powers, for the independence, of Egypt, advances like a sore. 
Lord Cromer issues edicts against it, but he has accomplished nothing. 
"England’s moral position in Egypt is tpo unsound for her to find fault 
effectively with her neighbours. Every year adds to the sum of 
native degradation. Is it to be wondered at then if honest and good 
citizen^ are all on the side opposed to us ? Is it to be ly'ondered at if 
our boasted ‘ blessings ’ are not a little scoffed at ? 

This being, to the best of my knowledge, the true state of things, 
or, at any rate, the view universally taken of it by native ojjiiiion, we 
need hot go to any very recondite cause to find a reason for Abbila’s 
ioaeutal enfranchisement from Lord Oomer’s authority. The history, 
however, of hiS open revoft is a, htlle more complicated. It came 
abop4^ in this way: As isoon as it became known in the innej* circles 
of, political society that the Khedive had come bver t<J the 

popuk^^yiew, and that, unlike his father, lie was a young man.^ of 

who could be relied upon in a moment of difficulty 
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not to betray his country’s cause through constitutional timidity 
or lack of purpose, a powerful combination was forqaed of all the 
elements most opposed to the British occupation, with the object of 
giving him ^the. necessary support and advice in the battle which he 
was resolved on. The most powerful personages in this combination 
were Mukhtar Pasha, the Sultan’s Commissioner, and Riaz Pasha, 
the leader oL the new National Party. Mukhtar’s position i® Egypt 
is a far more important and influential one than our officials have 
ever befcn willing to admit. The Sultan’s name, as I havd alfeady 
explained, has become one of wide moral authority in the country, 
and it would be impossible now for any political leader to leave out 
of account His Majesty’s Commissioner in forming a National Party, 
.while Mukhtar is individually a man of high dignity, liberal views, 
and much benevolence, with considerable experience of affairs Euro¬ 
pean and Eastern. Riaz, on the other hand, is the representative 
of the old Egypto-Turkish party, whose tradition used to be one 
of opposition to Constantinople. On this ground he was, in former 
times, the chosen IMinister of the Anglo-French Control, and till the 
other day he was looked upon with a favourable eye by Lord Cromer. 
He has a certain strength and independence of character which has 
won him respect even from those most opposed tp him, as, for in- 
vstance, &e former adherents of Arabi; and his quarrel nearly two 
years ago with the British authorities has made him yery popular. 
The new National Party have for some time past grouped themselves 
roTind him as .their leader. He is certainly the statesman whose 
name is most widely known and commands the most influence of 
any now before the public. The combination, therefore, of these 
two made a position of considerable popular strength. A thitd 
important personage was Tigrane Pasha, a very able Armenian, once 
Lord Cromer’s confidential native official, and well known in England, 
but who, like the rest of the world, has left the English interest, and 
gone over the opposition. Lastly, there was*M. de Reverseaux, 
the French Minister, who, seeing trouble for Lord Cromer in the 
coalition of so many popular forces, put in his oar, with results not 
altogether creditable to French diplomacy. 

The opportunity of battle came with the illness of Mustafa Pasha 
Fehmy. Tt must be explained that, ever since the failure ,of the 
Drummond^Wolff Convention in 1887 and the adoption by Lord 
Salisbury of a policy of permanently occupying Egypt, Lord Cromer 
has Worked steadily with the object of getting all the administrative 
departments, one after the other, into English hands. The mosjt 
important politically of these departments is unquestionably the 
Ministry of the Interior, for it includes the control of the police, and 
with it of tBe whole executive authority, and it is always held by 
the Prime Minister himself. Jliaz had resisted, as long as he ^as in 
office, the invasion of this department, for to admit it was to hand 

qq2 
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' over-the fortress of self-government to the occupying force. Lord 
Cromer, however, with the weak concurrence of Tewfik, a few months 
before he died, effected a portion of his design. Riaz was dismissed, 
and in his place was appointed a man altogether pliant to Lord 
Crqmer’s will. This was Mustafa Pasha, an Algerian of fairly liberal 
ideas but colourless character, who had ha(t place in many Ministries, 
and was even retained on account of his knowledge x)f French as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in Arabics Cabinet of 4.882, only to desert 
it when’the stress came. Under him was placed as nativ^ Under¬ 
secretary Ahmed Pasha Shukri, still more a cijjher, while the real 
executive power was vested in an Englishman, Colonel Settle, head 
of the police. This arrangement Abbas inherited with the rest of 
the furniture of government at his father’s death, and Mustafa bad 
remained Prime Minister, in spite of his growing * unpopularity, 
through Lord Cromer’s support. When, therefore, Mustafa .fell ill 
in the early winter, it was resolved by the Khedive and' his advisors 
that a successor should be given him of a different and stronger fibre, 
and that the ijrocess of English administrative absorption should he 
vigorously combated. Lord Cromer’s idea was, on the contrary, still 
further to increase his hold of the executive, and when the question 
■of a successor to^ Mustafa was being discussed, he offered the Khedive 
the choice of (this does not appear in the Blue-book) three other 
dummy officials to take the post of Prime Minister. These were 
Ahmed. Shukri, already mentioned, Balig Pasha, a .worthy man of 
liberal ideas, but a Cypriote, and as such regarded qs a British sub- 
ject, and Effet Pasha, a man of had antecedents, protected by 
the British Agency because he betrayed the Arabists in 1882. He 
found the Khedive, however, set upon appointing Tigrane Pasha, 
a man of real capacity, but specially obnoxious to Lord Cromer from 
his having deserted the English camp and gone over to tSe opi)Osition, 
and w’ho also was the candidate desired by M. de Reverseaux/ Abbas’s 


predilection for Tigrane had, I believe, for its motive hjs own Euro¬ 
pean education and the fact that Tigrane, a Christian Armenian, in 
education French, represented modern European ideas more than 
any other, and would have consequently been belter able in some 
ways to cope with the situation. It was for this reason that Riaz, a 
pure Oriental and without French tendencies, was sugg^t^ when 
the others were refused, as an alternative by Lord Crerner. Lord 
Cromer also kne^^ that personally there had been a long jealousy 
between the late Khedive Tewfik and Riaz, and he doubtless counted 
pn a continuance of this feeling on the part of Abbas, 

Mustafa, however, partially recovered, and with his convalescence 
Lard Cromer dropped the idea of appointing any newMinister at all*. 
The.actual order of things wasdn fact quite to his mifid. 'With an 
invalid I^rime Minister, untible to go to hie office, and who Would 
be obliged tp’ leave Egypt for Europe in the summer, he would 
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have had some nine months of really absolute powei;, an arrangement 
which the Khedive, who really had. the strongest of strong cases on 
h^s side, was determined to prevent. *He was resolved,that Mustafa 
should resigiff An untoward incident for L6rd Cromfer decided Abbas’^ 
action. Mustafa being no longer ^ble to attend to work, the nominal 
' headship of the Ministry fell to his deputy, Ahmed Shukri, as I have 
said a mere cipher in the oflfice, so that Colpnel Settle lorded it 
there supreme. Itis overzeal in pushing on the assertion pf Englisk 
authority brojight about the crisis. Towards the end of the year a 
circular order was issued from the Ministry to the Provincial 
Governors, signed not by Mustafa, nor even’ by Ahmed Shukri, but 
simply and baldly by Colonel Settle’s English deputy, Captain Coles. 
This, was a defiance of every form and'observance of the Veiled 
Protectorate, and was taken up at once by the Native Pres% and 
denounced as an open assumption of English executive authority. 
Lord Cromer at once saw the mistake bis subordinate had made, and 
disowned bis action, but it was too late. The Khedive sent for 
Ahmed Shukri and gave him a plain piece of his mind, and then, 
after* a few days of consultation with his friends, despatche(i his 
Secretary to IMustafa re(]uesting him to resign, Mustafa replied that 
he could not do so without Lord Cromer’s orders. The young 
Khedive, justly incensed and careless now whether Lord Cromer liked 
it or not, dismissed Mustafa off-hand, and named a new IMinistry, 
informing it he would have once more appointed Tigrane; but 
Tigrane, a cautious Armenian, in doubt of the result, hung back, and 
Riaz, too, preferred to remain behind yie scenes. Fakri Pasha, a 
Turk of the old school, of no special value and less influence, was 
.therefore put forward to bear the brunt of any trouble there.might 
be, and lie was named Prime Minister, with Boutros, the head of 
the Coptic community, and Mazlum, of fellah origin, for colleagues, 
and Tigrane at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs,. 

The rest may be gathered vaguely from the Blue-book. When 
the (iismissal of Mustafa was first made known to Lord Cromer, he 
seems to haye regarded it as a schoolboy freak of the Khedive’s, 
encouraged by French intrigue, but without force behind^ it of a 
popular kind. There is no question that M. de Eeverseaux had 
^ propiised Abbas . his Government’s support, and that the Khedive’s 
.advisers counted on it. I do not therefore blame Lord Cromer for the 
energy he displayed. I have no sympathy Whatever with French 
policy ill Egypt, which is purely selfish, and has but a feeble hold 
on native imagination. The French are distrusted at least as 
much as we are, and* their only strong partisans are the Euro- 
pean colonists.' Tf, therefore, there had been nothing behind the 
Khedive more than a French prompting. Lord Cromer would have 
had an easy victory, for when it came to serious business the French 
Government was, not prepared for extremities, and jrefused to make 
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good ijts representative's words, Wli^e Lord Cromer went wong was 
in his miscalculation of the temper of the Egyptiahs and of Abbas^s 
youthful courage. Though deserted by M. de EeverseAui,, Abb^s 
refused to yield^the principle of his right to name his ifinistets, nor 
would he ;jeinstate Mustafa. He declared that he did not care to 
be a puppet prince, and that he had sufficient means to live on as a 
private citizen, and wpuld rather abdicate* than be false to the duty 
he owed to his position and his responsibility towards hi§ country. 
Lord Cromer threatened him with ‘ the consequence^ of his act,’ 
but in the end had to submit to a compromise. Mbstafa was 
abandoned ‘by Lord Cromer, and Fakri by Abbas, and after taking 
counsel with Nubar Easha and Eiaz, the former of, whom advised 
him to yield, the latter to stand firm, Abbas agreed to name Jliaz 
instead of Fakri, retaining the rest of his new Cabinet intact, It^yas 
not a complete triumph for either side, and Lord Cromer IVas able 
to savb his diplomatic dignity. But in substance the gain was all 
for Abbas; and so‘the entire native public at once interpreted 
it. Abbaa became the hero of the national movement.^ 

A:dd so the matter for the moment ended. Lord Cromer’s urgent 
appeal for a reinforcement of the British garrison, marks his sense of 
the eatent of his diplomatic failure. It was needed to save him 
from a position which had become unsafe and undignified. Abbas 
‘had suddenly won unbounded popula'rity, and it was discovered that 
the rank and file of the native troops could not bef counted on to 
obey their British officers either agaihst him or against the people. 

Such is the history of the co'iip d'itat of the 16th of January. 
Before, however, closing this paper, unwilling as I am to use hard 
expressions towards those of my countrymen who, with a mistaken 
patriotism, have been labouring, and are still’labouring, officially to 

\ 

* It must be understood—and this is a most important point of the situation — 
that the Khedive categorically denies having made a promise to follow English 
advice. Lord Cromer records such a promise in bis telegram (No. 25 of the Blue- 
book) un the following words: *Ho (the Khedive) paid his earnest'wish was to 
entertain most friendly relations with British Government, and that for the future 
he wotild he willing to follow advice of her Majesty's Government on all important 
moMers* ^he latter half of this phrase (I have marked it in italics) the Khedive 
repudiates, and it would seem that our Government must be aware of this, for in the 
Queen’s Speech, drawn up, it is said, by Mr. Gladstone’s own hafid, the sense is eom- 
pletely altered. There it stands * The Khedive has declared, in terms satisfactory, 
to me, his intention to follow henceforward the established practice of previous con¬ 
sultation with my Govemmdbt in political affairs and his desire to act in cordial 
co-operation with it.’ With th^ latter statement of his worSs the EJaedive* finds 
little fault, but the other, he affirms, is quite inaccurate. It wpuld be curious to 
' ibikOW what Lord Cromer’s written despatch (not the telegram) about the interview 
‘and whether he gives in ic the actual uprds. The converfta<tion was ciarribd on 
f'in'^nch between them, and the phrase * would bfe willing to follow * is so purely 
EngUhth^ that it can hardly be the literal translation of any French original. Is there 
no Member of Parliament sufficiently interested in the truth, which may one day 
‘boooino matter <Sf extreme diplomatic importance, to ask for the despatch 7^ ‘ ‘ 
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bring,Egypt under the British flag, it is necessary that I should 
add a few p^n words. n ‘ 

( First, Lprd Cromer, for’the last six years—that is to say, since the 
lailure pf Wolff Convention—^h^ had no policy in, this country 
but that of preparing th^ way for annexation. Hd knows that, for 
the present, annexation, or even thfe assertion of an open protectorate, 
is impossible, but he looks to a future day when one or ofher shall 
be possible, and meanwhile he is preparing the road. A member of 
the late Government, Sir E. Ashmead Bartlett, stated the case tersely 
and cynically five years ago. Speaking to a Tory’audience at the 
time of the last fighting at Souakim, he put it thus 

« 

It is ^easy (lie said) to criticise the GoTeniment recompiending this or that 
policy,,evacuation, or annexation, but those who are angry because the Govem- 
^ ment does not all at once proclaim a permanent occupation of Egypt or Souakim 
forget the engagements of the Government towards Egypt, Turkey, and the Great 
Powers. The annexation of Egyx>t would give Itussia an example and pretext for 
seizing on some other province of the Ottoman Empire. Eranco would not easily 
accept it. Our true policy is to stay on quietly in Egypt, keeping on good terms 
viith the Porte, and improving as hitherto the administration and material prosperity 
of the Egyptian people. When the opportunity comes, u'hen some great European 
cataclysm happens, or tvhen the Ottoman Empire breaks up, it will be easy and just 
for England to change occupation into possesnon. . 


These are Lord Cromer’s thoughts if not Lord Cromer’s words.* 


* Secondly, Lord Cromer is perfectly aware, that he needs a moral 
standing-ground i,o* make such a disingenuous policy i^ossible with 
the British public. In that view he has spared pains to’convince 
his countryman that England is.doing good in Egypt, and \hat the 


Egyptians wish us to remain. Neither is true, as I have shown, in 


fact. A certain measure of material prosperity has* indeed come about 
through the wonderful richness of the Egyptian soil, the industry of 
its people, the intelligence of the engineers, mostly Ehglishmen, who- 


have had the managenjent of the water supply. But beyond this there 
is very little real work done to boast of, while the moral wants of th^ 
people have been wholly neglected. They have not learned to lov^ 
us. ‘They do not appreciate our benefits. They wish us^gonfe. 

Thirdly, Lord Cromer says we are in Egypt to repress fanaticism, 
jto protect Egypt against the Mahdists, against the Sultan, against 
internal' disorder. The Mahdists are no longer a real danger to 
Egypt. The Egyptian fArces, whether officered or not by Englishmen, 
^duld be-quite sufficient to protect the frontier agaihst the annual 
raiders^ and it would be easy to restore peace on it but for the irri- 
tation* caused there by our presence. The Sultan has no design 
inimical* to Egypt’s liberty. The Egyptians do not*feer him. In¬ 
ternally, Egypt is absolutely tranquil. *The Egyptians are not 
fanatical. No Christian in Egypt would be afraid to remain should 
we withdraw. If Lord Cromer asserts the contrary, he must know 
little of the Egyptian mind. 
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fourthly, French aggression n6ed not be feared on oxir. with- , 
drawal aS long as Egypt* remains x>c>litically part of the Ottoman 
Empire, There is no wish in Egypt fcr French intervention more 
than for English intervention. A renewal of the Wolff Convention ■ 

would amply provide against all contingent^danger on that side.. ^ 

* Fifthly, British chauvinism,, perhaps even British interest, re¬ 
quires a guarantee that the Canal route to India should remain in 
British hands. Is it necessary for this object that all Egypt' should 
be occupied ? I propose as a compromise that, in treating for ^ 
evacuation, some'point should be retained, say the town of Suez, 
for an English garrison. Suez stands isolated in the desert at thd 
Canal’s moutp. Its occupation by England would entail no respon-^ 
sibility of govemihent dn Egypf proper, more than the occupation 
of Aden entails it in Arabia. Egypt’s Red Sea port will soon be 

* Kosseyr. It could afford to dispense with Suez. 

Sixthly. The Bondholders ? Since the Egyptians do not want us, 
and we do not need Egypt proper to protect our route to India, are 
, we not still really in occupation there on the Bondholders’ account ? 
Doubtless we are, and doubtless, too, the bonds would fall if we evacu¬ 
ated. But that there would be any real disaster to Egyptian finance 
need, not, I thfnk, be apprehended. If Turkey has emerged from 
hen.embarrassments, how much more easily could Egypt be kept free 
from new ones ? After all, the financial arrangements are international 
ones, and hold good whether we remain in Egypt or not. It is surely 
unwise of* us to stay op there merely to keep the bonds at an un¬ 
natural par. 

Lastly, let the Liberal Party in England make no mistake this 
time about Egypt as it did in 1882.. Radicals may take my word for 
it, the' ideas of patriotism, of nationality, of political independence 
are as strong vftth the Egyptians now as then, nay far stronger. 
Lord Cromer has, indeed, managed to repress all direct political 
progress in the country. lie has the police of Cairo in his hands. 

. There are neither indignation meetings possible nor demonstrations, 
nor any*of the public means which we in England possess of showing 
the popular will. -He has hitherto succeeded in making void also 
Lord Dufferin’s promise of free institutions and constitutional en¬ 
lightenment. Nevertheless he has not been able to prevent the 
growth of Egyptian patriotic opinion altogether. It has been saved 
by the Vernacular Press.^ This has instructed and is instructing the 

' The existence of a^Jative Prcss in Egypt, with considerable liberty, may seem in ' 
contradiction to what I have asserted as to the repressive policy of otir Qoyernment 
here. In reality*it^is not so. For several years after Lord Cromer came to Egypt 
^ there' was no true Native Press'; indeed, three Egyptians could not have talked 

* politics at the comer of a street without danger of arrest. But Lord Cromer found 
that it vhw impossible to prevent newspapers being printed in Arabic and edited 
’ by Syiiam CSiristians enjoying French protection. Mr. Milner (himself once a 
London sub-editor) {^pathetic on this point 1 It was fortunate, however, for Egypt 
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people. Newspapers are read in every large village of the Nile, 
and the political situation is understood in regions where formerly 
all was darkness; The young Khedive is by education and ideas a 
European, yasf as much as any of ns* He has the desire, since Engla^id 

has done aothing to help his people on the intellectual side, to help 

them to ways of freer government himself. There is a strong and 
growing desire for some form of constitutional government. Abbas 
sees no reason why Lord Cromer should have put Lord Hufierin's 
charter into the waste-paper basket; and he intends tha^ it should be 
taken out and made of service to his country. All the Egyptian 
statesmen, even the old-fashioned ones, have come round to this idea, 
for they know that except through enlightened forms of government 
there is no way of escape from the net of foreign officialdom which ^ 
is closing in upon them. The Khedive has the power, and he has, I 
feel sure, the will, to begin an intellectual and political reform in the 
country, which the English officials must not be allowed to stop. 
Lord Cromer’s policy of eleven years has been to keej) the Egyptians 
•igndrant and dumb. shall, I hope, soon hear them talk loud 
enough ; and I am quite sure that their very first utterance will be 
iu coudemnatidn of the selfish and illiberal system we have been pur¬ 
suing towards them and in desire for our hastened departure. If the 
Liberal Party at home backs Lord Cromer now, as they backed Sir* 
Edward Malet in 1882, it will be to their eternal disgrace. They 
may boast as they will that they are giving liberty to Ireland, but 
history will not forget that they have Ijetrayed this other trust, and 
they will justify all the scoffing of the nations jealous of English re¬ 
nown, which declare that England’s high moral precept is only a 
sham, and her practice the most selfish of all the selfish nations of the 
civilised world. 

Wilfrid Scaaven •Blunt. 

Sheykh Obcyd, Cairp ; March 10, 1893. 

• «■ 

t » 

in this one instance that foreigners had this privilege. As the Arabic papers then 
published were violently anti-English and could not be suppressedr Lord Cromer 
decided that it was useless to prevent a true Native Press, Therefore it was allowed 
to be es^blished. At present there arc two Arabic papers written and published by 
Egyptians, the Moatjad (Mohammedan) and the JVatau (Coptic). They are both 
strongly national, as are the papers edited by French-protected subjects. One ver¬ 
nacular paper only takes a modified English tone. It is edited by three Syrian 
Christians, who are'subsidised indirectly by the Anglo-Egyptian War and Police 
Departments. Native officials who desire promotion are advised to take it in, but it 
is very little read by anyone else. Even the Mohattairiy in the general chorus 
of opinion against English aggression, dares not at present take a quite open line. 
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Th£ more intimately we become acquainted with jtbat vast realm . 
ttxe animal kingdom, the more we are amazed and delighted by 
the wonderful variety and beauty of its countless elemen,ts; and at 
the same,time, ahiidst the infinite diversity of form, structure, and 
modes of life which distinguish the several divisions of that kingdom, 
it is very dfflScult, if not impossible, to determine which of them offers . 
to the student material at once the most interesting and attractive. 
Probably if the * general reader ’ were appealed to for a decision,^ and 
'the subject were put to the vote of a thousand of such, there would 
be a large majority in favour of that class of vertebrata consisting of 
birds. The present writer would certainly form one of that majority; 
and as the Smithsonian Institution has recently presented £o the public 
^ especially valuable and instructive volume on the Life Histories 
of North American Birds, he gladly avails himself of it to preseht to 
his readei:s a fe\^ of the most salient and impressive facts observable 
in the Life and loves of these birds. 

« • 

Emerson says* ‘ all mankind loves a lover,’ and probably no phase 

in the lives of the birds to which we are about to advert is at once so 
^ •• 
curious, so interesting, and so full-of instruction concerning their 

* nature^ and instincts, and especially so abounding with evidence of 
the large anaount of human nature in them, as is that of their court¬ 
ship and family life. 

There ai;e no less than thirty-eight kinds* of gallinaceous birds 
inhabiting North America, and though the habits of the different 
species, including, of course, the several ways in which the inales 
comport themselves during their courtship, jiresent a g^neJj^l re¬ 
semblance, they also present considerable differences. In the very 
, early spring—the latter part of February, often in nqrthem totitudes 
before the snow has disappeared—the cock birds begin to. utter their 

> Hutories of North Awsrioa^ Birds^ mith tpeoial reference, to theiT Breed- 
and Bggs, With twelyji lithographic plates,^ By C^ljs Behdire,Captain 
United'Amy (retired), Honorary Curator of^tb® Department of hology, United 
Staton Mnseum, Member of the American Omithologisfe* Union. WafeKlng- 

tonvlSaS. ' 
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love calls, .and their plumage becomes gradually developed into great 
•fulness and beauty. The males are generally famished with two very 
peculiar appendages caljed air sacs—^peculiay in respect both to their 
appearance and function. There is one, resembling the half of an 
orange, on each side of the upper part 6f the neck. These sacs are 
connected with the air passages of the lungs, and can be distended 
with air at the will of the bird. Above these sacs on either side, 
just where the hea(5 joins the neck, are a few feathers which ordinarily 


lie backward on the neck, but which, when the bird is -excited, he can 
turn straight forward. » 

The cock’s love calls are soon .followed by demonstrations of a 

more decisive and often very remarkable character. * These are* 

chiefly of three kinds, named respectively ‘ strutting,** ‘ drumming,’ 

and ^ dancing.’ Strutting may be described as a sort of promenade 

during which the cock birds display themselves in their fresh spring 

plumage to the hens in order to excite their admiration and love. 

Strutting begins usually,in March. The attitude and conduct of the 

strutter during his performance are very striking. His tail becomes 

almost erect, his wings are slightly raised from the body and*a little 

•drooped, the head is elevated, the feathers of the head and throat 

^ are raised, and the red comb over each eye is enlarged until the two 

nearly meet over the top of the head. While the bird is strutting 

the expanded tail is moved from side to side. The two centre feathers 
* » 

do not move, but each side*expands and contracts alternately with each 
step as the bird walks. This movement of tlie tail produces a peculiar 
rustling like that of sillc, and liis attitude gives him a'-very dignified 
and even conceited air. He tries to attract -attention in every 
possible way—by flying from the ground upon a perch and back 
again, making all the noise he can in doing so. Often, seemingly 
to increase the noise, he tliumps some hard substance with his 
bill. Sometimes he sits with his breast nearly touching the earth, 
bis feathers erect; meanwliile he makes a peculiar nodding an^ 
circular motion of the head from side to side, a'nd remains in this 
position two or three minutes at a time. He is a most beautiful 
bird, and, not unlike some human beauties, shows by some of his 
actions that he is perfectly well aware of the fact. 

in his account of Gambell’s j)artridge, Mr. Cobb, of Albuquerque, ' 
remarks— 


a pleasing and interesting: siglit to watch the male courting his mate, 
uttering at the same time low cooing notes, and strutting around the coy female 
in the most stately manner po&sible, bowing his head and making his obeisance to' 
• her. While a hatidsome bird at all times, he certainly looks his best during this 
love-making period.^ * * ' . 

The e^itertainment called drumming is seldom performed alone, 
but, associated with, strutting, is commonly relied on by the cock bird 
to induce the hen^ whose affection he is intent on gaining to accept 
bis proposals. 
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* The curious antics of the spruce partridge are thus described by 

an old backwoodsman, Mr, James Langley 

* * * 

After strutting back and forth for a fpw minutes, the male flew straight up, as 

high as the surroundjn^ trees, about fourteen feet; there he remained'stationary 
an instaht, and while maintaining himself in the air did the drumming with the 
wings, and meanwhile he dropped down slowly to the spot from which he started. 
Jle repented the performance over and over again. * 

The noise produced by the drumming is said to resemble th^-t of 
distant thunder; Another observer, referring to the Canadian grouse, 
says:— 

The cock performs its drumming upon the trunk of a standing tree of rather 
Small ^ize, preferably one that is inclined from the perpendicular, and in the 
following manner; commencing near the base of the tree selected, the bird flutters * 
upwards with somewhat slow progress, but rapidly beating wings, which produce 
thef drumming sound. Having then ascended fifteen or twenty feet, it glides 
quietly on wing to the ground and repeats the raunceuvre. Favourite places are 
* resorted to habitually, and these ‘drumming-trees* are well known to observant 
wqodBmen. I have ^een one that was so well worn upon the bark as to lead to 

the belief that it had been used for this jiurpose for many years. 

• . 

The drumming-place is resorted to by the male from year to year! 

It may be a log, a rock, an old stump; or, when such are not available, 

a small hillock is made to answer the purpose equally well. The 

drumming of the ruffed grouse is described by Mr, Manly Hardy, 

of Brewer, Maine, as follows:— , r 

« 

about to drum he erects his neck feathers, spreads his tailj and with 
drooping wings steps with a jerking motion along the log for spme distance each 
way from his drumming-place, walking back and forth several times and lopking 
sharply in every direction; then, standing crosswise, he stretches himself to Lis 
fullest height, and delivers the blows with his wings fully upon his sides, his 
wings being several inches clear from the log. After drumming he settles quietly 
down into a sitting posture, and remains listening for five or ten minutes, when, 
if no cause for alarm is discovered, he repeats the process. 

‘ Drumming ’ cannot be considered a love note exclusively, for, as 

* remarked by CaptaiA Bendire, it may be heard in almost evfery month 

of the year, and sometimes in the night as well as in the day time; 
yet it must undoubtedly have some attraction for the hen. It may be 
performed as a sign of bodily vigour and to notify her of his wHesre- 
abouts. Occasionally it causes a jealous rival to put in an appearance 
also? when a rough and tumble fight ensues. The hen is seldom seen 
near the drumming-plftce, ‘ - 

The drumming of the ruffed grouse Ims often been described, and many different 
theories have been advanced as to bow the sound is produced. It is generally 
conceded now by n^ost naturalists, including -such well-kuovpi omithologwts* as 
BrewstejvMerfiam, and Ilenshaw, that tlie sound is product by the outspread 

* wings of the birds being brought suddenly downward again^ the fir without 
atriking anything* 

Adv^ing <x> the willow ptarmigan, whose courtiftg performance 
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resembles- somewhat that .of drumming, M. L. Turner, in his 
paper^on the birds of Labrador and Ungava, says— 

Early in April a male selects a favourite tract of territory for the location of 
the nest, and endeavours to induce a female to resort to that place. He usually 
selects the highest pbrtion of the tract, whence he launches into the air, uttering 
a barking sound of nearly a dozen separate notes; thence sails or flutters in a 
circle to alight at the place whence he started, or to alight on another hig^ place,* 
from whence he repeats-the act while flying to his former placfj. Immediately on 
alighting, he utters several times a sound like the Indian word *chu-xwan* (what 
is it?), aud in the course of a few minutes again launches into the air.. This per¬ 
formance continuos until nearly eleven o’clock, and, after remaining quiet until 
about three o’clock, Im resumes it, though with less vigour than, iu the inoming* 
In the course of a few days a female may be found iu the vicinity. The actions 
of the male ore then redoubled, and woe be to any bird of his kind which.attfempts 
even to cross his chosen locality. 


4 • 

As human beings, by meeting at balls and parties, very often 
take the preliminary step in the direction of courtship, so many of 
the birds in question hold their meetings seemingly for the same 
reason and with like results. The quail, generally known as*the 
‘prairie chicken,’is especially remarkable in this resjiect. In the 
early part of each year a number of these birds hold w]iat may be 
called their spring assemblies, at which are combined dancing pro¬ 
menades, ‘ strutting,’ and that peculiar kind of music called ‘ drurh- 
ming,’ already mentioned. 

After the disappearance of the snow, and the coming of the 
warmer weather, the prairie chickens (sharp-tailed grouse) meet every 
morning at grey dawn in companies of from six to twenty, on some 
selected hillock or knoll, and indulge in what is called ‘ the’ dance.’ 
This^performance is a very amusing spectacle. At first the birds 
stand about in ordinary attitudes, resembling people at a ball before * 
th6 music begins, when suddenly one of the cocks lowers his head, 
spreads out his wings nearly horizontally and his tail perpen¬ 
dicularly, distends his air sacs and erects his feathers, then rushes 
across the ‘ floor,’ taking the shortest of steps, but stamping his 
feet* so hard and so rapidly that the sound is like that of the 
kettle-drum; at the same time he utters a sort of bubbling crow, 
whieh seepis to come from his air sacs, beats the air with his ,wings, 
’and vibrates his tail, so that he produces a loud, rustling noise, and 
thus bep^mes a really astonishing spectacle. Soon lafter one com¬ 
mences all the cocks join in rattling, stamping, drumming^ crowing, 
and dancing together furiously; louder and louder the noise, faster 
afid faster the dance becomes, until at last they madly whirl about, 
leaping over each other in excitement. After a brief spell the energy 
of the dancers l)egins'to .abate, and shortly afterwards they cease, 
and stand or pauve about very'quietly, until they are again started by 
one of their number leading off, as l^umdn dancers are observed to 
do during the intervals of rest between their performances. 
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The ■whole operation reminds the looker-on so strongly of a Gcee 
dance as to suggest the possibility of its Toeing the {(rototype of the 
Indian exercise. The spade occupied by the dancers is from ^y to 
a hundred feet across, and as it is returne.d to year after year the 
grass is usually worn off, and the ground trampled down hard and 
smooth, ‘ Dancing' is indulged in at any time of the morning or 
* evening in May, but it is usually at its height before sunrise. 

The meetings of the sage grouse begin early iuMarch, and soip:e- 
times in the latter part of February—in fact, long before the snqw has 
disappeared. While not at any time what might be called a graceful* 
bird when on the ground, the sage cock during this season, when 
actively engaged ih his courtship, is unquestionably a most peculiar- 
looTting creature. At one of the March meetings of sage grouse the 
performance of a single cock while paying court to sevetal heps near 
him was carefully observed, and is thus described:— * * * , 


His large pale yellow air sacs were fully inflated, and not on*ly expanded 
fo^rward, but apparently upward as well, rising at least an inch above his head, 
which consequently, being scarcely notieeabh^, gi^es the bird an exceedingly 
comical appearance. He loots decidedly top-liea\y and n'lidy to topple over at 
the slightest provocation. The few long spiny feathers aloner the edges of the 
aiir §acs stand straight out, and the greyish ^^hlto of the upper parts bliow in 
strong contrast, with the black of the breast. 11 is tail is spread out fan-liko, at 
right angles from the body, and is moved from side to side ^\ith a slow quivering 
movement- The wings are trailed on the ground. While in this position he 
moves *arQund with short, stately, and hesitating steps, slowly and daintily, 
evidently highly satisfied with his performance, uttering at the same time low, 
grunting, guttural sounds, .somewhat similar to the purring of a cat when pleased, 

only louder. This performance is kept up for some ten minutes at a time, '' ' 

. ♦ 

The cocks of the pinnated grouse, which have similar morning 
assemblies, carry on their courting in a fashion very like to that 
generally adopted by the males of most other grouse, and, therefore, 
make great use of their ornaments, the air sacs, which they display 
to the best advantage before the hens at these love meetings. 

Theuit is that the proud cocks, in order to complete their triumgh, 
rush forward dt their best speed for two or three rods through the 
midst of the hens, pouring out as they go a booming noise, 
almost a hoarse roar, only more subdued, which may b^ heard for 
at least two miles in the still morning air. This heavy booming 
sound is by no-means harsh or unpleasant; on the contrar^,^it i& soft 
and even.Wfhjonious. When standing in the open prairife at,|arly 
dawn, listening to hundreds of different voices pitched in different 
keiys, coming from every direction and from various distances* the 
lister is rather soothed than^excited. If thi^ sound is heavier than 
the key-notes' of a large organ, it is much softer, though Vastly 
, more ]gower£ul, and may be heard at a^mneh greater -{^stattce. Onje 
who ever heard sifch a concert can? never after mistake of 
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'Every few minutes this display is repeated. Not only one, but 
often more than twenty cocks may be seen going throifgh this re- 
markal^e and comical performance at one and the same time, when, 
however, they seem careful not to run against each otiier, for their 
passionate excitement has not yet reached the fighting point* After 
a little while the hen birds begin to show an interest in th^ pro¬ 
ceedings ^by moving about quickly a few yards at a time, and %hen 
standing still a short time. When these actions are continued by a 
large number* of birds sinlultaneoualy, their performance is very^ 
striking, and the spectator may easily imagine that the birds are 

moving to the measure of music, 

_ 

The paxty breaks up when the sun is half an hour high, to be 
repeated the next morning, and every morning for a week, before all 
make satisfactory matches. 

Towards the latter part, more especially, of the love season, fight¬ 
ing takes place among the cocks. Two may have fallen in love \yth 
the same hen, whose modesty prevents her from choosing between 
them, and hence she leaves them to fight it out. But, in fact, 
throughout the mating season the males fight each other more or less 
persistently, and the victor valiantly defends his chosen home against 
intrusion. The males of the jDtarmigan, or rock grouse, the hreed- 
*ing range of which includes both shores of Baffin Bay, Davis Strait, 
and Hudson Strait, ‘ engage in most desperate battles; the engage¬ 
ment lasts'for hours or Until one is utterly exhausted, the feathers of 
the head, neck, and breast strewing the ground.' Keferring to the 
white-tailed ptarmigan, Sir. Evans Lewis, who found a nest of this 
bird in the vicinity of the Chicago lakes, Colorado, at an altitude of 
over 12,000 feet, says, ‘ Should two males meet they immediately 
commence fighting, and continue the contest till one finally drives the 
other away.’ 

Sometimes a pursued bird has recourse to the ruse of leading its 
■ pursuer off a great distance and then suddenly flying back to the 
female, which sits or feeds as unconcerned as it is possible for a bird 
to be. She acts thoroughly as a heartless coquette* while he is a 
passionately devoted lover. In short, during nearly the whole pairing 
time there, is fighting for the favour of the coVteted fetoales by 
the males until they are suitably matched and the nesting season 
erriveSi " , . 

* Difring the ne^ing season even the females of the Canada gtouse, 
at all * events, are very quarrelsome, and at this time, if they are 
• confined in an enclosure, more^ than two or three cannot be kept in 
thn’saiae pen; in July they may be all turned together again, and 
thejfw^l agree very well until the following March. * 

Sdccfesrful courtship is .quickly followed by serious engagements, 
and, th'ee» being effected, the interval between* them and marriage is 
very brief, and the paired birds go off into the seclusion of the woods ’ 
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or prairies. They soon, hbfrever, reapp^r, evincing a consciousness 

of new responsibilities, and intent on discharging the; ne^ .duties 

the presentiment of which • nature^ is rapidly awakening., As the 

^wedded pairs of the highest form of mammalia prepare for the 

family life which they anticipate by the establishment of a home, so 

their winged prototypes, exemplifying the truth that ‘ coming events- 

casif their shadows before/ prepare suitable dwelling-places for the 

reception and development of expected, but as yet unseen, strangers, 

the advent of which is prophesied by rhysterious intuitions, the 

nature and source of which we may never know. 

The vast family of gallinaceous birds give, as a general rule, but 
scant attention to the construction of their nests, which usually are 
placed on the ground; but referring to the Californian partridge, 
Mr. W. E. Bryant, while recognising that it is essentially a ground- 
building species, states that several cases have come under his notice 
of^its nesting in trees, upon the upright end of a broken or decayejl 
limb, or at the intersection of two large branches, A few years ago 
a brood was hatched in, and safely conducted away from, a vine- 
covered trellis at the front door of a popular seminary ! How the 
parents managed to get the tender young down to the ground is not 
known. 

Ordinarily the nest Consists of a saucer-shaped cavity, more or 
less deep, but generally shallow. It is lined with grasses or with 
bits of grain stubble, fo which, not unfrequently, are superadded afew 
feathers, plucked, probably, by .the birds from themselves. The nest, 
is well hidden, arched over naturally by overhanging vines,’ bushes, 
or weeds, and usually 02 )en on one side. Occasionally a nest is 
arched over artificially, but in most cases where there is no natural 
cover existing no dome is attempted. Sometimes the male bird 
constitutes himself the builder ; in 1887 Judge John Clark, of Say- 
brook, Connecticut, wrote to Captain Bendire— 

I found a male Bob AVhite buildiug a nest in a little patch of dewberry vinos. 
He was busy carrymg in the grass nnd weaving a roof, as well as whistling at his 
work. The dome -was very expertly fashioned, and fitted into its place without 
chiyiging the surroundings, so that 1 believe I should never have observed it had 

he kept quiet. , ^ 

♦ 

1 

The cock mourning dove seems to give no assistance in nest- 
huilding, but leaves his mate to do all the work ; he merely looks on 
and coos during its performance. " ^ * 

Quickly after the nest is completed the hen begins to deposit her 
eggs; usually she increases their number by adding one every other 
djjty until from ten to fifteen occupy the nest. Then succeeds her 
dut^of incubation, which lasts about three weeks.' During' this 
trying period the attentions and devotion of her. mate are in many 
cases very remarkable; as are those of the cock ptarmigan (Keinhardt’s), 
for examfelcj which will rather die than forsake his mate's side,’ and 
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often places himself between the hunter and her, uttering notes of 
warning fbr her to escape while attention is drawn to him, who is 
more conspicuous. 

. The appearance of the plumage of the sitting hens of the quail 
family generally harmonises so wonderfully with the appearance of 
the surrounding vegetation that any one passing quite near them is 
unlikely to see them. In many cases travellers approach them, so 
closely' as to be in danger of stepping upon them before they are dis¬ 
covered. Mr. A. W. Anthony, when writing to Captain Bendire, 
observes, ‘ Although devoid of protection from busli or shrub, so nearly 
■ does the sitting bird resemble the grey boulders winch surround her 
on every side that the discovery of the nest is due largely to accident J 
When the bird is incubating it is nearly impossible to flush her, or 
so to frighten her as to make her fly from her iiost. ‘ Twice have I 
escaped stepping upon a sitting ptarmigan by only an inch or so/ 
writes one observer, ‘ and once I reined in my horse at a time when 
another step would have crushed out the life of a brood of nine chicks 
but an hour or so from the egg/ 

When the young are with the parents they rely upon their colour 
to hide themselves among the nearly similar vegetation from which 
they procure their food. They seem to know at once whether or not 
they arer seen: if not, they sit absolutely still and thus aid in escaping 
detection. Caj^tain W. L. Carpenter, United States Ariny, reports as 
follows 

I was standing alongside a sage bush, watching butterflios, several times 
looking down carelesvsly without seeing anything unusual, when, hapi)t*uing again 
to glance at th(j foot of the bush in the very place before observed, I saw the 
winking of un eye. J^ooking more intently, I discovertHl a greyish mass, blending 
perfectly with the colour of the bush, which outlined itself into the form of a 
sago-hen not two feet from my foot. She certainly would luive been overlooked, 
had not the movement of her eyelids attracted my attention. 

t 

Maternal solicitude is strikingly evinced by the grouse.. A 
traveller with his dog Kock suddenly came on a nest of the sooty 
grouse within three feet'of him, containing two chicks and seven eggs 
on the point of hatching. 

I 

It was as touching a sight (ho wrote) as 1 have ever seen; the poor bird, 
although scared nearly to death, with every feather pressed close to her body, and 
fiiirly within reach of .the dog, still persisted in trying to hide her treasures,’arid 
!ier tender brown eyes looked entreatingly on us rude intruders ; and if eyes can 
apeak hers certainly pleaded most eloquently for mercy. She let me almost ^ouch 
lier before she fluttered off her nest, feigning lameness, and disappeared in the 
undergrowth, ... I vacated tlie vicinity and took up a position some fifty yards 
ill an opposite direction from that the bird Lad taken, to watch further proceed¬ 
ings. The grass was so short that it did not* hide the bird, which, after waiting 
perhaps ten minutes, came slowly creeping and crouching tow'ards the nest, and 

covered the eggs again, I did not disturb her further. 

* * # 

Several ex^^^nples of co-operative incubation have been recorded— 

VoL. XXXTII—No. 194 ^ . HR 
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two hens making use of the same nest; and the way the Canada 
grouse will steal eggs from one another would do credit to a London 
. pickpocket. Two hens had their nest near together—perhaps two feet 
apart—and as each had laid every other day one nest would be vacant 
while the other would be occupied. The hen that laid last would not 
go away until she had stolen the nest egg from the other nest and 
placed it in her own. A hen was once seen to attempt to steal an egg 
from another nest that was twenty feet away. She worked persistently 
at it for half an hour or more, but did not succeed in moving the 
coveted egg more than about eight feet—the way being uphill. The 
egg so frequently got away from her and rolled back a foot or more* 
^ch time tfiat at last she got disgusted and gave up the task. 

On going to the pen one evening (savs the writer who mentions ^the fact/jnst- 
cited) 1 found one of the hens on the nest, find I knew slie was begiuning to sit, 
as all the others had gone to roost. Slipping my hand under her, I found thre*\ 
eggs—the nest egg, the one just laid, and the one stolen from the other nest. B 
picked two of them up and held them befor(! her, when she all at once placed her; 
bill over the one I held between my thumb and forefinger and tried to pull it out 
of my hand, I did not let her have it, however, and she immediately stepped 
upon the side of the* nest, and placing her bill over the remaining egg, drew it oui^ 
of the nest and pushed it back out of sight, as much as to say, ‘You have two, 
and that is all you can have/ I must confess that it w'as with great reluctance 
that I took these eggs from her, she pleaded so hard for them, 

0 M 

The young are able to run about almost as soon as hatched, mr j 
sometimes one of them m.^y be seen out of the nest with e part ' 
its shell adherent to its back. The instinctive impulse of the you^g 
chicks when in presence of danger to hide themselves instantly is 
very remarkable. No lesson in this subject by the mother to her 
children is needed; when emerging from the egg they already know 
how to protect themselves from danger by biding under leaves or 
•tufts of grass, beneath which they lie close to the ground until the 
danger is past. They are wonderfully wary, and, what is especially 
astpnishing, they understand at once the mother’s note of warning 
when danger threatens and quickly render themselves invisible; they 
understand equally well the significance of the sounds uttered by the 
mother when she calls them together again. When alarmed by a 
hawk sailing overhead they prudently- avqid trusting themselves to 
the concealment afforded by leaves or grass, but rush for protection 
beneath their mother’s wings. Their knowledge.how to save them¬ 
selves from threatening dangers is undoubtedly intuitive, or inherited 
froni preceding generations; but when we ask, How did that know- 
, ledge primarily originate ? we get no response; reason cannpt tell us, 
and we are left in the vast region ‘ of mystery without even the 
smatle^t clue to the solution of the problem. We are easily tempted 
to aek questions of this kind respecting animals the hves and habits 
of may happen to study with special interest; but, indeed, 

' the^ipsitmcHve actions of animals, generally, are so marvellous tmd 
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so inexplicable that their causative agency is in each case so shrouded 
in impenetrable mystery as to baffle our utmost efforts to discover its 
real nature and genesis. 

The male Bob White is especially attentive to his partner, and 
sometimes even ‘ takes the wjtiole duty of incubation upon himself 
should gome accident befall the female, which unfortunately happens 
only too often/ This fact is attested by Dr. William C. Avery, of 
Greensborough, Alabama, who wrote to Captain Bendire as follows :— 

In Juno 1880, -wliile oii a visit to Dr. J. M. Pickott, of Cf.'darville, AlaLanm, 
^ this gentleman informed me of Laving seen a male IJob White incubating; he had 
visited tlie nest at various times during the day, and on dilforent days, and always 
found the male on the nest. Wishing to he an 'eye-witness of so interesting a 
phenomenon, I rode several miles with the Doctor to see this male Bob White on 
his nest. There we found him faithfully warming his treasiires, but not into life; 
tbo eggs were never hatched. Dr. Pickett went frequently to tlm place, until 
long after the period of incubation had elapsed; and finding that the eggs would 
not hatch, he destroyed them, to prevent the useless occupation of the nest by the 
male. The female had probably been dead some hours, and the eggs were cold 
before the male took the nest; hence they did not hatch. 

Eefendug to this interesting statement, Captain Bendire remarks— 

The fact that the male Boh AVlutc takes occasionally the entire duties of in¬ 
cubation on liimseif, should the female bo killed, appears not to be an unusual 
occurrence with this species, at least two similar instances having come under tlio 
observation of other parties. 

The solicitude of the male Bob White is exemplified by his pro¬ 
ceedings described in the following letter by Mr, W. JI. Wolfe, of 
Kearney, Nebraska, addressed to Captain Bendire; — 

Here the male takes the young to the wheat iields and stubble early in duly; 
at first they return to the bush for the night, but an soon as han^esting fairly com¬ 
mences they spend alt their time iu the fields, hiiddling together at night in*t!io 
open. Hero they form a circle with their heads out, and crowd close together. 
The male remains oufside the ring and close at hand. 

The male of the scaled partridge evinces an especially delicate 
. attention to bis spouse during the hatching time. Thematuig season 
begins sometimes as early as March, and after the femalp commences 
laying, generally about six weeks later, the male at about sundown 
every fine evening mounts a convenient bush or rock and calls his 
mate, who approaches noiselessly, and they disappear together. The 
conduct of the Californian partridge is essentially the same. Accord¬ 
ing'to Mr. W. Otto Emerson, of Haywards, California, the male 
makosi his appearance ‘ twice a day near the nesting site, first at 
br^k of day, when he gives his call note, “ kuck-ku, kuck-ku;” the 
female tkfen comes off an hour, and the same is repeated at dusk. And 
Mr. C. A. Allen, of Nicasia, Maria County, California, says— 

' While" the female is incubating the maje usually mounts some old stump, a 
de^ limb, or'fence post in the vicinity of the nest, and every few seconds utters a 
long-drawn note not unlike * whaafwhaa.’^ • . . During incubation the male of tho 
valley partridge is very attentive, usually taking, an elevated position near the 

B K 2. • 
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nest, where, with ’ crest ’erect and tail spread, he bids defiance to all intruders, 
uttering an offc-ropeated * whew-whew-whew/ When the brooding hen leaves 
her nest to be fed, should he be absent from the post of duty, her cry of ‘ tobacco, 
tobacco/ very plainly given, brings him up at once. 

Whepi occasionally the plumed partridge has two broods during 
the season, the male cares for the first one while ^the female is busy 
hatching the second. 

In 1888 (says Mr. Allen) I mot with a brood of young birds in Oregon. The 
male wlio had charge of them performed the usual tactics of feigning lameness, 
and tried his very best to draw my attetition away from the young; and, seeing I 
paid no attention to him, showed a groat deal of distress. The young scattered 
promptly in all directions, and the majority were most effectually hidden in an 
inst&nt. 

The male passenger pigeon as well as the band-tailed and red-billed 
pigeon co-operate* in the duty of incubation, and do so in respect to 
time witfi remarkable regularity and punctuality. The hen occupies 
the nest from about two o’clock in the afternoon until nine or ten 
the following morning; the cock undertakes the duty during the 
intervening period. 

Tho change is made with groat rogulnrit.y ns to time, all the males being on 
the nest by 10 a.m, . . . The sitting bird does not h*av(i thc5 nest until the bill of 
tho incoming mute nearly touclies its tail, the former slipping off us the latter 
takes its place. Tlie old birds never feed in or near tlui nesting-place, but 
leave all the beech-nuts, acorns, i&c., there for-their young. Many of them go a' 
hundred miles each day for food. 

In an account of the breeding of the wild pigeon in confinement 
Mr. V. J. Thompson, having charge of the Zoological Gardens at 
Cincinnati, mentions the co-operation of the cock in preparing the 
nest. 

bnring the spring of 1887 the Society purchased thr^e pairs of trapped birds, 
which were placed in one of tho outer aviaries. Early in March 1878 I noticed 
that they were mating, and procuring some twigs I wove three rough platforms and 
fakened them up in convenient places, at the same time throwing a further su*pply 
of building material on the floor. Within twenty-four hours two of the platforms 
were selected, the carrying the material, whilst the female busied herself in 
placing it.’ ^ 

The cock mourning dove pays devoted court to his mate at all 
times, and there are grounds for the belief that many couiJes remain 
paired throughout the year, as single pairs may be seen in winter as 
well as summer; indeed, it is not improbable that they remain 
paired for life, as, in the opinion of competent observers, the Mexican 
ground doves do. 

The young of the passenger pigeon are forced out of their nests 
by their parents as soon as they are strong enough to bear the expul¬ 
sion... The cock generally undertakes this, presumably painful, duty, 

pushes the young off the nest. ‘ The latter struggles and squeals * 
precisely liket a tame squab, but is finally crowded out along the branqh, • 
and after ^iprther feeble resistance flutters down to the ground/\ 
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I am sorry to mention, to the disgrace of the male Mexican 
turkeys, that they not only leave their mates to attend exclusively to 
the duties of incubation, giving no assistance whatever, but that, 
according to trustworthy observations, * they often destroy the eggs 
end tender young.’ This eccentric and unnatural conduct is, perhaps,. 
explicable on the charitable supposition that the Mexican turkeys of 
both sexes suffer from an hereditarily transmissible mental disorder, 
specially manifested in the male by the criminal act just mentioned; 
for evidently the brains of both sexes are easily turned, ‘ I have 
. been told,’ writes Mr. Herbert Brown to Captain Bendire, ‘ that 
coyotes [prairie wolves] catch these turkeys by running in circles 
under their roosting-trees, till the birds get dizzy with watching 
them and fall down. I never saw it done, but have been assured 
that it is a fact.’ 

One of the most remarkable and astonishing ])ractices of the 
members of the grouse family is that of feigning lameness in order 
to lure fhe Attention of an enemy or intruder from the nest or young 
brood when in danger. IMention has already been made of a cock 
bird which had charge of a brood of chickens, and which, being dis¬ 
turbed by the approach of a gentleman, feigned lameness, and ‘ tried 
his very best ’ to draw the intruder’s attention away from the young. 
Sjich a proceeding by the male parent is, we believe, comparatively 
rare; but the female adopts it on all, or almost all, occasions of 
apparent danger. If, when she is on the nest, a supposed enemy 
apptoaches, she starts away, and by her surj^rising tactics generally 
succeeds in baffling him completely. Mr. Ernest E. Thompson, of 
Toronto, Canada, in his description of the Canadian ruffed grouse, 
observes ;— 

Every field man imijst be acquaintc'd with tli(j simulatiou of lameness, by which 
many birds decoy, or try to dt-coy, iutrudt'rs from tlioir nt^sts. This is an Invariublo 
device of the partridge, and 1 have no doubt tliat it is quite successfaCwith the 
natural foes of the bird; indeed, it is often so with man. A dog, as I have often 
seen, ia certain to be misled and duped, and there is little doubt that a minx, 
skunk, racoon, fox, coyote, or wolf would faro no better. Imagine the effect of a 
bird’s tactics on a prowling fox; ho bus scented her as vshe sits, he is almost upon 
her, but she has been watching him, and suddenly, with aloud ^ whirr,’ she Rpring.s 
up and tumbles a few yards before him. The suddenness and noise with which 
the bird appears causes the fox to be totally carried away; he forgets all his 
former experience, he never thinks of the eggs, his mind is filled with the thoughts 
of the wounded bird almost -witliin his reiicb ; a few more bounds and hia meal 
will be secured. So he springs and springs, and very nearly catches her, and in 
his excitement he is led on and away till finally the bird fiibs ofl^ leaving him a 
quarter of a mile or more from the nest If, instead of eggs, the partridge lias 
chicks, she does not await the coming of the enemy, but runs to meet and mislead 
hinl ere yet he ia in the neighbourhood of the brood^; she then leads him far away, 

. and; returning by a circuitous route, gathers her young together again by her 
clucking. 

Mr. Manly Hardy states that if th& young are disturbed when only 
a few^ days old, 
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tlie hen indme^ately flies at the intruder, mahing a loud noise, often striking hTpf^ 
in the face or breast. . . . She throws herself on* ter breast and kicks ..herself, 
along with her feet, aided by her spread wings, making a loud squealing noise. She 
godB*ju8t last enough so that the pursuer cannot get his hand on her, lecoyering, 
in a rod or tWo, to seem only broken-winged, and a distance further on suddenly ' 
dartjing off. If one keeps quiet, in a short time she returns to the Ticinity, 
and calls her chicks, who come out of their hiding-places and rejoin her, 

Jf the female willow ptarmigan be approached, 

she .crouches to the ground amongst her brood, and if she sees it impossible to " 
escape notice she rolls and tumbles awiiy as though mortally injured, and thus 
tries to lead one from her chicks. 

In feigning lameness or other bodily injury when apprehensive of 
danger the American pigeons resemble the grouse. Keferring to the 
red-billed pigeon, an observer of it writes— 

It was not until I had approached within arm^s length of*her nest that the 
bird arose, and, tumbling heavily into the bushes, fluttered away ovpr the ground 
in capital feint of ii^ury, in order to attract attention away from her nest, 

♦ ^ 

Concerning the mourning dove, it is stated that ‘ * 

if the sitting bird be flushed she will tumble from the nest with piteous cries 
and in a very dilapidated condition. 

The ground dove displays an essentially similar characteristic. Dr. 
W. L. Ralph writes— 

When one is driven from a nest containing eggs it will drop to the ground &s 
if shot, and will then flutter around as if wounded, to try to draw the person dis¬ 
turbing it away from the nest, but, whether it succeeds or not, it will soon fly off., 
"When a nest contains young*, however, the bird will become almost frantic* with 
anxiety, and will tumble around until it appears to bo nearly exhausted. I have 
often refrained from taking nests that I have wanted on account of the evident 
distress of the parent birds. 

All life—indeed, all nature—is a mystery; but some facts of life 
impress the observer as ,being especially mysterious and wonderful, 
and thev facts just described seem to be pre-eminently of that class. 

A bird that will pretend to be lame, that will pretend that it is other¬ 
wise suffering some grave bodily injury, that being scented as she 
sits by a fox which is almost upon her will suddenly spring up and 
tumble a few yards before him, will then spring and tumble again 
repeatedly, keeping herself so short a distance in advance of him as 
to make him sure of catching her, and finally, .having lured him 
away a long distance from her treasures, will suddenly fly off, leaving 
him baulked and confounded while she regains her nest, is a bird 
seemingly endowed with reasoning and executive power feir beyond 
that which we are wont to ascribe to even the most intelligent mem¬ 
ber, of the class Aves, We ask, in astonishment, whence djd tHe 
q^ail derive this marvellous intuition ? All we know is that it is 
inherited from a preceding generation; but if we go back for any 
number of gener^ions we get no^earer to a conception of how an idea ' 

the reth^kabi^ d^rice^in question first originated in the bird’s 
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brain, and can only exblaizn with Tennyson, * Behold, weJknow not 
anything.’ 

The courage with which the mothers protect their young broods 
and attack intruders is alike remarkable and interesting. ' Ifix. Hardy 

I saw a ruffed grouse with a brood of young attack an Indian dog and drive 
him off. The dog suddenly ran on the bird with her brood. She certainly looked 
the very incarnation of fury; every featlier in her body was standing on end, as, 
perfectly reckless of consequence^, she fairly flew at the dog; she was so 
quick and nimble in her movements that she escaped all harm, and actually.com¬ 
pelled tlip.dog, by various peckiugs on the legs and head, to turn tail and run. 

4 

Mr. Evans Lewis mentions that when running after a young 
white-tailed ptarmigan, near a fortnight old, he was attacked by its 
mother, which flew round his head and‘approached close enough to 
knock his hat ofif. ^Keferring to the Columbian sharp-tailed grouse, 
an observer of it mentions that the female is exceedingly devoted tb 
her young brood, and that lie saw one boldly attack his dog, which 
happened to run into a covey about a week old. Mr. W. G. Smith, 
writmg to Captain Bendite, remarks concerning the sage grouse, 
‘ The female is devoted to her young, and will protect them at the 
risk of her life.’ He caught six young chickens, i)robably about four 
days old. Their mother flew at his legs, and followed him two hundred 
yards to where his wagon was standing, making continuous hostile 
demonstrations. 

The food of the grouse, and generally of the pigeons and doves of 
North America, consists mainly of three kinds—(1) fruits of various 
kinds, including blackberries, blueberries, raspberries, and elderjaerries 
early in the season, and later in the year various other berries, as well 
as wild grapes; (2) beech-nuts, chestnuts, acorns, wheat, and other 
seeds of various kinds; (3) the buds of various trees, and the foliage 
of plants—that of clover, strawberry, buttercup, wintergreen, pepper¬ 
mint, and partridge-berry predominating. 

The Canadian ruffed grouse feed not only on the buds of the 
- poplar^ bufl also on the old hard leaves of it; these they, eat con¬ 
tinuously until the last of them have fallen, late in October even, 
when other food is abundant. During the winter these bufds, as well 
as th^ sage grouse, live almost entirely on the leaves of the sage 
bush (Artemisia), which usually grows to the height of two or three 
feet in some of the richer valley lands. (4) The whole, or nearly the 
whole, of the pouse family are decidedly carnivorous; they devour an 
immense number of grasshoppers and crickets ; they also eat beetles 
and ants (especially the winged* females of the latter, of which the 
Texan Bob White is very fond), various other insects, caterpillars, 
earthworms^ and small snails. 

As birds have no teeth they do not masticate their* food before 
swallowing.it. It needs, therefore, to be subjected to.a grinding 
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process by, the gizzard. The absence of teetti in this organ is com¬ 
pensated for by the presence in it of small hard pebbly substances 
■which the birds pick up, and by means of which they triturate the 
hard parts of the food, and thus facilitate their assimilation. Where 
gravel abounds birds keep the gizzard supplied with the needful little 
pebbles, but on the ‘ Big Plain' of North America stones of any kind 
are unknown, and in nearly all parts of Manitoba gravel is unattain¬ 
able during the winter. Fortunately for the birds, nature supplies a 
substitute for*gravel by means of the Wild prairie rose {Rosa blanda),^ 
‘ which is abundant everywhere; and the ruddy hips, unlike most 
fruits, do not fall when ripe. Besides being sweet and nutritious, 
they contain a number of small angular hard seeds which answer 
. perfectly the purpose of gravel.’ Mr. Ernest E. Thompson, who has 
given special attention to the prairie sharp-tailed grouse of Manitoba, 
has examined its gizzard during every month of the year, and found 
it to be always provided with rose hips. 

Twenty years ago the enormous number of the birds in North 
America excited extreme astonishment, and has been adverted to by 
many writers. The vast breeding colonies of the wild pigeon* fre¬ 
quently covered the forest for miles together. Mr. S. B, Stevens, of 
Cadillac, a veteran pigeon-netter of large experience and a man of 
high reputation for veracity and carefulness of statement, gave in 
1888 the following testimony to Mr. William Brewster, who published 
it in his article ‘ On the Present Status of the Wild Pigeon, &c.’;— 

The largest "nesting lie ever visited was in 1878 or 1877. It began near 
Petosky, and extended north-east past Crooked Lake for twenty-eight miles, 
averaging three or four miles wdde. The birds arrived in two separate bodies, one 
directly from the south by land, the other following the east coast of Wisconsin 
and crossing at Manitou Island. lie saw the latter body come in from the lake at 
about three o’clock in the arternoon. It was a compact mass of pigeons, at least 
five miles long by one mile wide. The birds began building when the snow was 
twelve inches deep in the woods, although the fields were bare at the time. So 
rapidly did the colony extend its boundaries that it soon passed literally over mid 
arownd the place where he was netting, although when he began this point was 
several miles from the nearest nest. Nestings usually start in deciduous woods>‘ 
but during their pmgress the pigeons do not skip any kind of trees they encounter. 
The Petosky nesting extended eight miles through har4-wood timber, then crossed 
a river bottom wooded with arbor vitro, and thence stretched through white pine 
woods about twenty miles. For the entire distance of twenty-eight miles every 
tree of any size had more or less nests, and many trees were filled with theni. 
None were lower than about fifteen feet above the ground. 

At least five hundred men were engaged in netting pigeons during the great 
Petosky nesting of 18S1. Mr. Stevens thought that they may have captured on 
an average 20,000 birds apiece during the season. Sometimes two car-load's were 
a&ippod south on the railroad each day. IJovertheless he believed that not .one 
bird , in a thousand was tairon. Hawks and owls often abound near the nesting 
Ow|s heard hooting there all night. 

On efcrie occasion an immense flock of young birds becaino be- 
'^v^ildered -io* ft''fog while crossing Crooked Lake, and, descending, 
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struck the water and perished by thousands. The shore for miles 
was coyere'd a foot or more deep with them. The old birds rose above 
the fog and none were killed. 

The battle of life, or the struggle for existence, in ‘the animal 
kingdom results in *such a check by the various species on the growth 
of each other as to maintain to a large extent a fair balance of the 
contending forces, although it happens from time to time that some 
species are crowded out of existence. In their primeval dwelling- 
places the grouse have, of course, many enemies, which prevent their 
numbers from becoming unduly excessive. Among such enemies 
may be mentioned the fox, cat, minx, weasel, and squirrel; birds of ^ 
prey, comprising certain hawks and owls, which destroy either the 
eggs or the young ; and numerous snakes, including, especially, rattle¬ 
snakes, which are terrible enemies. One of them, when killed, was 
fovind to have swallowed five Texan Bob Whites at one meal; another, 
contained four Bob Whites and a scaled partridge. But of all living 
enemies man is at once the most powerful and immeasurably the most 
fatal. I shall advert to his destructive work shortly. Meanwhile I 
must add a few words concerning the influence of wet and cold seasons, 
and prairie fires. 

During wet springs the nests, which are generally on the 
ground, are often inundated, especially if they be in valleys or on' 
low grounds. The following fact is a striking example of this truth : 
Mr, J. W. Preston, of Baxter, Iowa, records that several years ago he 
frightei\ed a prairie hen from her nest of eggs in a marsh that was sub¬ 
ject to overflow ; the nest was entirely submerged and the bir^ was 
incubating the cold eggs! “ Not eight feet distant, on a tussock, a 
marsh hawk was waiting for her clutch of eggs. The number of eggs 
and of newly-hatched chickens which are destroyed during and in 
consequence of wet seasons must be enormous; a'nd the effects of 
exceptionally cold seasons are probably not less destructive. On the 
high plateaux where the white-tailed ptarmigan is found the wind 
often blows with a tremendous sweep, and is almost strong enough to 
throw down a man. Suffering from the extreme cold when such a 
wind is blowing, the ptarmigan have learnt to dig out for themselves 
little nests, or hollows in the snow banks; they lie with their he^s 
towards the wind, and are thus greatly protected from it, but such 
snowy refuges must at best be terribly cold. In some years the 
spring season begins especially early, and the warm weather is often 
succe^ed temporarily by a return of wintry cold. As the love- 
making of the grouse commences habitually before the snow has 
completely disajipeared, incubation is apt to occur exceptionally early 
in the year, and meanwhile to be overtaken, therefore, by the return 
of cold northern blasts, which often prove fatal to a large number of 
newly hatched chicks, and sometimes to the too devoted mother, as 
appears .from the following authentic and pathetic fact, viz, that a 
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hen was discovered sitting on her nest of eggs, she and her eggs 
being quite frozen to death. In some years the winter cold proves 
terribly destructive. Mr. A. C. Lowell,.writing to Captain Bendire, 
thus refers to its effect on the valley partridge:— 

In tho winter of 1B87-8 about two feet of SHOW fell, Vollowod bj three Very 
severe nights, in which the thermometer reached 28° below zero.. This killed 
most of these birds, In the following fall I heard of but three <Jr four coveys of 
quail within a radius of sixty miles where thousands had been the year before. 

The most destructive agents of the nests of the justly designated 
‘ valuable bird' the prairie hen, as well as of various other kinds 
^of grouse, are the prairie fires, which often occur and commit fearful 
ravages/ .Many of the stockmen do not burn their hay ground 
until the middle of May, and hence thousands of eggs are destroyed 
every year. Moreover many nests with eggs are yearly ploughed up,* 
and thus the general loss is increased. 

In spite, however, of all adverse influences, some species of grouse 

* seem not only to maintain their position effectually, but actually to 
spread themselves increasingly over wide territories. The quail, known 
throughoiit the United States as the Bob White, is steadily advancing 
westward*, southward, and northward. It is now found in Colorado*, 
Utah, California, Northern New Mexico, and Oregon. In fact, it 

• evidently makes itself at home in any country where the climate is 
not too severe in winter. 

On the other hand, the evidence that a great decrease of bird life 
has long been going on in North America is irresistible. former 
time^the heath hen used to be seen in autumn in ‘packs’’com¬ 
prising from 100 to 200 birds in each; now’ the number in a covey 
rarely exceeds six or eight. In Orf^gon, Washington, and Idaho, 
where the Columbian sharp-tailed grouse used to be exceedingly 
abundant a decade ago, it is every year becoming rarer, and,,at the 
present rate of decrease, it will not be long before the bird will be 
numbered among the game birds of the past. Similar testimony 
concerning the rapidly increasing scarcity of this bird is tendered by 
various.observers, among whom may be mentioned Mr, Denis Grale, 
and^Ir, W. M. Wolfe, of Kearney, Nebraska; the last-named gentle- 
map says that this bird ‘ has retired before civilisation, and the 
pinnated grouse has taken its place.’ The breeding range of the 
wild turkey, the largest and finest of American game birds, Is yearly 
becoming more restricted, and, at the present rate of decrease, tlie 
total extinction of this bird east of the Mississippi and north of the 
Ohio River is only a question of a few years. Throughout Missouri 
cind Khnsas it is already nearly exterminated. It used to he found 
inf. .Jf^hraaka; none occur there now. Dr. W. L. Ralph, of Utica. 
NW Y^Jck, yn-ites. 

ago I found the wild turkey abundant in ipost parts of Florida 
r - s hut tWy hajl:® f radually decreased in numbers ainoe then, and, 
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common in places where the country is wild and unsettled, they are rapidly dis¬ 
appearing from those parts in the vicinity of villages and navigable waters. 

The ground doves are constant residents of Florida, and ten or 
fifteen years ago they were abundant throughout the central and 
uoxthern parts of the State, They are still common, though fast de- . 
creasing in numbers, owing principally to the causes that are rapidly 
exterminating most Florida birds, viz. plume hunters and tourists. 

Evidence is thus forthcoming from every part of the United 
States that the most important of their winged inhabij^^ants are 
rapidly disappearing. The fact is a truly saddening one. There are 
certain causes conducing to their extinction which are inevitable. 
The gradual but rapidly increasing occupation of the land by the 
white man, or, as intimated by Mr. Wolfe, the ‘advance of civilisa¬ 
tion/ is not only depriving the red man of his hunting-grounds, and 
thus ensuring his destruction, but at the same time is ousting the 
birds from their vast prairie homes, which they have occupied for 
countless centuries* and thus condemning them also to gradual 
extinction. This result is certainly being effected, and will, no 
doubt, sooner or later be accomplished. In any case it is a deplor¬ 
able one, but 4t need not be liastened by the extraordinarily reckless 
and selfish conduct of the European invader. Of course, as the vast 
territories of the United States become occupied by white men, who 
will use them for the growth of cereals and other vegetable products, 
or for grazing purposes, the formef occupants of those territories will 
gradually jnigrate from them to regions in which they may still live, 
and, as birds are capable of ranging over vast areas, it is reasonable to 
suppose that of the dispossessed occupants they will suffer least by 
theii* expulsion from their former homes. But as the time approaches 
when the white man will become lord of all he surveys, the wild fowl, 
as well as other wild animals, will betake themselves to their last 

V 

available refuges, there to meet their inevitable fate—gradual ex¬ 
tinction. Even now, as we have seen, the number of birds is already 
fast diminishing; but though Ihis process cannot be arrested it is • 
within the power of the American people to lessen, as weU.as to 
increase, its rapidity. 

Now, a vast number of birds are destrpyed yearly for the sake 
merely of gratifying that baneful and detestable love of * sport/ in , 
the indulgence of which thousands of men pride themselves. Many 
birds are also destroyed for the sake of their plumage ; but the most 
fell and wholesale destroyers of bird life are the men who kill the 
passenger pigeon 'by thousands and thousands for the sake of enrich¬ 
ing themselves by their slaughter. The enormous ‘ breeding colonies/ 
or ‘.pigeon fooflts,’ as they were formerly called, frequently covering 
the forest for miles, and so often mentioned by naturalists and 
.hunters in former years, are, like the immense herds of the American 
• bison 'Whicb roamed over the great plains of the West in countless 
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thousands but a couple of decades ago, things of the past, never to 
be seen again. In fact, the extennination of the passenger pigeon 
has progressed so rapidly during the past twenty years that it looks 
now as if its total extermination might be accoinplished within the 
, present century. The immense destruction of this pigeon in a 
single year and at one roost only is thus described by Professor. 
H. B. Roney in the Chicago Field :— 

The nesting area, situated near Petoslsy, covered something like 100,000 acres 
9 f land, and included not less than 150,000 acres within its limits, being in length 
about forty miles by three to ten in width. The number of dead birds sent by 
rail (in 1878) was estimated at 12,500 daily, or 1,600,000 for the summer, besides 
80,352 live birds; an equal number was sent by water. We have (says the writer), 
adding the thousands of dead and wounded not secured, and the myriads of squabs 
left dead in the nest, at the lowest possible estimate a grand total of 1,000,000,000 
pigeons sacrificed to Mammon diiririg the nesting season of 1878. 

K 

Captain Bendire is of opinion that the last-mentioned figure is 
far above the actual number killed during that or any other year; 
but even granting that only a million were killed at this roost 
the slaughter is appalling, and it is not strange that the number 
of this bird is now small compared with what it was in former 
years. 

The question whether the American people will be content to 
look on with inditfcrence while the beautiful and interesting feathered 
inhabitants of their country are being rapidly and wilfully destroyed 
is a question deserving grave consideration. And if evidence should 
be forthcoming that a large majority of the citizens of«the great 
W^tern Republic are not consenting witnesses of the wilful destruc¬ 
tion of these birds, two other questions arise—(1) Can this destruction 
be prevented ? and (2), if it can, will the sovereign people insist on 
its prevention ? It seems to me that both these questions may and 
ought to be answered in the affinnative. I fear that the adoption of 
an effecti^ve preventive measure by each of the forty-four States of 
the American Union separately is scarcely to be hoped for. Never- 
' theless three American States—viz. Wisconsin, Michigan, and Massa¬ 
chusetts—have done honour to themselves by taking the initiative in 
lessening, or attempting to lessen, the vast destruction continually 
going on ; and even Cuba is rivalling these three American States by 
making a similar effort. But it is alleged that ‘ the present laws of 
Michigan and Wisconsin are simply worse than useless ; for, while 
they prohibit disturbing the birds within their nesting, they allow an 
unlimited netting only a few miles beyond its outskirts during the 
entire breeding season.’ The experience of the Caiman legislation on 
this subject is like to that recorded of Wisconsin and Michigan; in 
Chba^ the blue-headed quail dove ‘ is constantly decreasing in 
numbers/ writes l)r. Juan Vilarbo, Professor of the University of 
Havana, and * it is continually persecuted, notwithstanding that it is 
protected at certain times by the hunting laws.’ 
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The breeding range of the heath hen, ‘ th® last remnant of a once 
more or less widely distributed race at various points in Eastern 
Massachilsetts, Southern Connecticut, Long Island, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania,’ is at present liniited to the island of Martha’s Vine¬ 
yard, jMassaehusetts, where these birds are ‘ strictly protected by law.’ 
Nevertheless one of the Boston market men reported ‘ that he has 
had as mapy as twenty from the Vineyard in a single season.’ Though 
within the limited area of the island of lllartha’s ATneyard the effort 
to preserve the hoalh hen. from slaughter has approached nearly to 
success, the protective laws of Wisconsin and iMichigan have, as stated 
above, proved abortive ; and, in my opinion, the only measure at once 
practicable and likely to conduce to a successful coping with'the evil 
is an Act of Congress for t he rigorous prevent ion of the bird slaughter 
going on. The proposal of such an Act would probably evoke the 
vigorous opposition of the advocates and defendei's of the doctrine of 
‘ State rights.’ As I am not an Ahierican politician I do not vepture 
to offer an opinion on the practicability of this proposal, but commend 
the whole subject to (he earnest attention of American statesmen and' 
lovers not only of their great country, but also of its winged inhabit¬ 
ants, whose mournful procession to extinction they may, if they 
resolve to do so, indefinitely retard. 


JOIIX WOKTH. 
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THE BEHRING SEA QUESTION 


In order to understand the Behring Sea question, spme knowledge of 
the natural history of the fur seal {Callorhinus nrsimis) is requisite. 
The more important facts as bearing on the question may be briefly 
stated; and those desiring to further study the question are referred 
to Mr. Henry W. Elliott’s book, Out Arctic Province^ published by 
C. Scribner’s Sons, New York, to which I am indebted for much infor¬ 
mation, ' ' 

. The breeding ground of the fur seal is on the Pribylov Islands, 
St, Paul and St. George, in the Behring Sea.^ They are about 180 
miles from the nearest land, and were discovered by Pribylov, who 
commanded the sloop called ‘ St. George ’ engaged in the fur business, 
in 1786 : they were then uninhabited, but natives were brought from 
Oonalashka and Atkha, and the population in 1880 consisted of 298 
souls on St. Paul and ‘ ninety-two on St. George. St, Paul contains 
Ihirty-three and St. George twenty-sevtn square miles. 

^ The islands have been rented from the United States Govempient 
by the •Alaska Commercial Company, under certain regulations, 
including the education and care of the natives, all of whom are 
employed by the Company, 

The breeding season lasts from May until August, some young 
seals and females remaining until November; but during the rest of 
the year the islands are deserted by the seals, whose whereabouts is 
not then distinctly known; it is probably far to the South, in the North • 
Pacific Ocean. * 

A few old males begin to arrive at the islands early in May, but 
the mass early in June; they are then excessively fat, and weigh’ 
about 500 lbs.; the females arrive about the middle of June, though a 
few are earlier; they are much smaller than the males and weigh 80 to 
90 lbs. Each bull selects a bit of land on arrival on which he'collects 
several females as soon as they land, and defends against all other 
bulls, the fights between the bulls for the possession of the females 
being very severe. Each bull will collect from six to perhaps In some 
; cases, as many as forty to fifty in his harem, those who by their early 
arrival^ have secured the best bits of •‘ground, near the water, getting 
the mOBb. The females give birth to a single pup vrithin about twenty- 

* See chart on page 608. 
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four hours of landing, the period of gestatioij being twelve months less 
a few days. * The males leave at the end of July and early in August, in 
an emaciated condition, not having fed nor entered the sea since they 
arrived : the females, however, constantly go to the sea to fe^d, and 
return to the land to nurse their young. The pups get down to the 
water’s ^ge and begin to learn to swim when about six weeks old. 
By the middle of September they can all swim, and the ' Rookeries,* 
as the. breeding grounds are called, are then broken up, and by the 
end of October and beginning of November all the mature seals have 
. left: a few pups remain about the islands a little longer, but by the 
end of November the whole are gone, and the islands are deserted! 

An important fact is that the males, up to the age of six years, 
take no part in breeding, but herd by themselves in a different part 
of the islands : they are called ‘ holluschickie/ or bachelor seals, and 
are calculated to consist of from one-half to one-third of the whole 
number of seals, which was put by Mr, Elliott in ^1873 at about five 
millions. It is from these bachelor seals that the Alaska Connnercital 
Company, who have the sole right of taking seals on the islands, 
select those to be killed: the number being limited by t-heir agreement 
with the United States Government to 100,000 annually. The 

breeding seals are never disturbed or interfered witli. 

« 

, The manner of securing the bachelor seals is as follows In the 
very early morning the natives get between the bachelor seals and 
the sea. They then spread out on each flank of the herd, and drive 
the seals, which then form a long line, to the neighbourhood of the 
storehouses, where they are ‘ corralled.’ The foreman then selects 
those to be killed, \^^hich are mostly three and four years old (the skins 
being finest at that period), and they are slaughtered by being- 
knocked on the head with a wooden club, the others finding their 
way back to the sea. 

Alaska was sold by Russia to the United States in 1867 for 
^7,200,000 in gold, or rather less than a million and a half stalling. 
In the treaty conveying Alaska to the United States, the western 
and southern boundary of Alaska was defined as follows :— * 

The wefetern limit, within which the territories and dominion conveyed are 
contained, passes through a point in Behring's Straits on the parallel of 06® 30'' 
north latitude, at its intersection by the meridian which passes midway between 
the islands of Krusenstern, or Ignalosk, and the island of Ratmanoff, or Noonarboot,. 
and ptoceeds due north, without limitation, into the Frozen Ocean, The same 
western limit, beginning at the same initial point, proceeds thence in a course 
nearly south-west, through Behring’s Straits and Behring’s Sea, aq as to pass mid¬ 
way between the north-west point of the island of St. Lawrence and the souttfeast 
point of Oape Chouhotski to the meridian of 172® west longitude; thencej from the 
intersection of that meridian, in a south-westerly direction, so as to pass midway 
between the island of Attou and the' Copper Islimd of the Kormandarski couplet 
ot grpup, in the North Pacific Ocean, to the meridian of 193° west longitude, so 
as to include in^the territory copy eyed the whole of the Aleutian Islands cast of 
the meridian, • ' 
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This has been taken by most' people merely to convey all land to 
eastward of boundary. ' ' 

For many years sealing schooners have been fitted out from 
Victoria, British Columbia, and from Paget’s Sound and SanFrandsco, 
and have killed seals on the open sea,* cruising oflf the coasts of the 
United States and of British Columbia, and have no doubt occasionally 
gone into the Behring Sea. These are mostly, sailing schooners, 
though a few have an auxiliary screw. They are worked byfromfivfe 



to eight white men, and carry six or seven boats with three Indians, 
viz. .two* rowers and a hunter to each; and these boats, when the 
weather fine enough, cruise on the .open sea round the schooner, 
often out of sight of her, and kill the seals sleeping on the water, 
either by spearipg or shooting them, now generally the latter. 

About the years 1884 and 1885, it being apparent that large 
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proj^lts were to be made by sealing, the number of schooners fitted 
out began to increase; and, although a good number of seals were 
killed to the south of the Aleutian Islands, the majority were killed 
inside the Behring Sea, the schooners following the seals up from the 
south, as they went to their breeding-ground on the Pribylov Islands. 

In 1885 two schooners sealing in the Behring Sea were spoken by 
a United States revenue cruiser, though not molested; but in 1886 
three were seized, they being at the time about seventy miles from 
land, or about halfway between the Pribylov Islands and Oonalashka, 
and these were condemned and confiscated by the United States 
Court at Sitka. Upon representations being made at Washington, it 
was said no more would be seized until the matter was discussed; 
nevertheless, in 1887 six were seized, and so the dispute began. 

The Government of the United States hold that the Behring Sea 
is a mare clcmsum and included in Alaska. 

The British Government hold that it is part of the Pacific Ocean 
and the open sea. 

It is difficult to see how the United States can prove their con¬ 
tention, J^o doubt the Kussians originally endeavoured to mako the 
Behring Sea a mare clausum^ and a ukase was issued in 1821 for¬ 
bidding the approach of any vessel within thirty leagues of the coast 
of Russian America, a brig, tlie ‘ Pearl,'belonging to the United States 
being subsequently seized. In 1824-25, however, conventions were 
•entered into between Russia and the United States, and Russia and 
Great Britain, which stipulated ‘ that in all parts of tlie great ocean, 
commonly known as the Pacific Ocean, and its adjoining seas to the 
south, the citizens and subjects of the high contracting powers may 
engage freely and without opposition in navigation and fishing, 
Ac.,’ and contemporary maps show that Behring Sea was con- 
isidered i)art of the Pacific Ocean, 

An indemnity was paid l)y the Russian Government to tlie 
owners of the ‘Pearl.' 

In 1842 the Russian Governor, Ekeolen, reported that United 
-States and other whalers were fishing north of the Aleutian Islands, 
and asked that cruisers might be sent to stop them. The Russian 
^Minister for Foreign Affairs, however, replied that the United States 
had the right to fish everywhere in the Pacific Ocean. The number 
of whalers increased until, about the years 1854-55-56, they 
amounted to nearly 600, the majority belonging to the United 
States, and there was never any question of their right to fish in the 
Behring Sea, There are none there now, or hardly any, simply 
because the whales'have disappe^-red, and there are none to catch. 

In 1872, Mr. Phelps, the collector of Customs at San Francisco, 
wrote officially to the Government of the United States to say reports 
were about that vessels were tp be sent fyom the Sandwich Islands, 
Japan, &c., to take seals on their annual migration northwards in the 
VoL. XXXIII— No. 194 .* S S 
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passes of the Aleutian Islands, &c.j and asking that a revenue vessel 
should be sent to protect the fishery. To this Mr. George. S. 
Boutwell, who was then Secretary of the Treasury at Washington, 
replied, saying, ‘ I do not see that the United States would have the 
jurisdiction or power to drive ojf parlies going up there for that 
'purpose, unless they made such attempt within a marine league of 
the shore! 

The 100,000 skins or less which were taken every year by ttie 
Alaska. Commercial Company from the Pribylov Islands about sup¬ 
plied the market, and were worth about skin in 1885-87 ; the 
schooners, however, that escaped capture in 1887 put about 30,000 
additional skins on the market, and this brought the price down 
to $5. The Alaska Commercial Company was very influential, and it 
being evident their success was likely to be seriously interfered with 
commercially, an attempt was made to close the Behring Sea. The 
lease of this compftny came to an end a year or two ago, and the islands 
are now let to another company who made a higher bid. 

There is no doubt that many female seals are killed by the 
schooners, and that it is not easy always to distinguish tlie females 
on the sea, when only their heads are above water. If this, however, 
is allowed to go on, there is grave danger of the species being even¬ 
tually exterminated, as has nearly been the case with the sea otter. 
On the other hand, everyone' has a right to fish and do so as he 
pleases in the open sea, and it is most important this right should 
not be interfered with. 

The arbitrators now sitting at Paris for the settlement of this 
question consist of—British; Lord llannen, yir J. D. Thompson; 
United States; Mr. Justice Haslan, Senator J. P. Morgan; French: 
Baron de Courcel; Italian: Marquis Visconti Venosta; Swedish: 
Mr. Gram; and whatever may be their finding, it is to be hoped that, 
although it is a most difficult question, some international a'greement 
'maybe come to, to prevent the indiscriminate killing-of female seals. 

The only place where the fur seal is known to breed, in addition 
to the Pribylov Islands, is on .Behring and Copper Islands, off the 
Russian coast. Two schooners were seized off these islands, but far 
from land, by Russian cruisers last year; so there is also a question 
to be settled with the Russian Government. 


M. CuLME Seymour. 
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THE ART OF J3REATHING 


As a rule we breatlie automatically, and we take into the lungs 
during each twenty-four hours about 425 cubic feet of air. Im¬ 
portant as is food and liquid to sustain life, these are insignificant 
as compared to air. A man may live several days without food, but 
he dies if he remain only a few minutes without air. By the act of 
breathing, oxygen is brought into contact with the blood /ind car¬ 
bonic acid given off into Ihe air. It is the oxygen in the air that 
auJ)ports life, and if by some catastrophe the oxygen were destroyed 
over the whole earth during even so short a time as ten minutes, 
the whole of the animal creation, except some few of the hybernating 
animals, would cease to exist. 

At the average rate of breathing, a man takes about fourteen 
pints of air per minute, and about twenty-one per cent, of this air 
consists of oxygen. Conse(|uont]y about three pints of oxygen per 
minute seems to be required in order to sustain life. 

Suppose we could obtain only lialf this quantity of oxygen per 
minute, what results would follow ? 

1 can-speak from practical experience of these results. During 
the year 1877 I left the plains of India, and proceeded to Simla, and 
the room Hived in was about 7,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
I took with me an aneroid barometer, but I found this instrument 
useless, as it read only to 5,000 feet, and therefore remained fixed, 
no matter what was ihe state of the weather, as I was 2,000 feet 
above its reading. 

Delighted with the coolness of the air after the scorching heat of 
the plains, I started soon after sunrise to take a walk round the. 
mountain Jacko. Walking at my usual pace of about three miles an 
hour, I ascended the hill; but a strange sensation soon came over 
me: I felt giddy;- my pulse and heart were beating at 132 per 
minute; I broke out in a profuse perspiration, and felt as though I 
were being suffocated.' I was compelled to sit down, as I was quite 
faint and weak. I retumc.d to my room, but it was fully two hours 
before I partially recovered. 

Being in excellent health at. the time, I was much puzzled to 
account for the strange sensations I had experienced, which, although 

' SS2 
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not returning with the same force, yet visited me every now and 
then, even when sitting quietly in an arm-chair. , 

Every effect must have a cause, and whilst looking at my rigid 
barometer it suddenly occurred to me that I had found the cause, 
more especially as iny sensations were very similar to those I had 
suffered from when in a crowded and badly ventilated theatre or room. 

When down in the plains, I had, at the usual rate of breathing, 
taken into my lungs about fourteen pints of air per minute, contain¬ 
ing about three pints of oxygen. If these fourteen pints had been 
enclosed in a bladder and taken to an elevation of 7,000 feet, the 
bladder would have burst, because the fourteen pints of air would 
have expanded—and, for the sake of a simple illustration, we will 
suppose they expanded to twenty-eight pints, or just double. 

It followed, therefore, that when I breathed automatically, at an 
elevation of 7,000 feet, at the same rate as that at which I had 
breathed in the plains, I took into my lungs, say, fourteen pints of 
rarefied equal to only seven pints of the air of the plains. Con¬ 
sequently, instead of supplying my blood with three pints of oxygen 
per minute, 1 was supplying it with only one pint and a half. 

It was only natural that some effects would be produced by this 
reduction of oxygen taken into ilie lungs, and those which I had 
experienced w^ere a considerable increase in the rate at which my 
heart beat and a feeling of suffocation. Why did my heart heat 
quicker in consequence of less oxygen being inhaled ? was now the 
question. 

Without making use of scientific terms I will describe in simple 
words the conclusions I arrived at. 

The heart acts automatically, as a sort of force pump, to drive 
the bloo(l through the system and to bring this blood in contact with 
the air by aid of the lungs, or, in plain language, to oxygenise the 
blood. But in consequence of the expanded condition of the air at 
an elevation of 7,000 feet, only half the amount of oxygen was con¬ 
tained in tlie lungs that would be contained if I had been in the 
plains. Was it possible that the heart by beating at nearly twice its 
usual rate caused the circulation to proceed more rapidly, and con¬ 
sequently to travel more frequently through the lungs, and thus to 
obtain in two journeys the same amount of oxygen that was obtain¬ 
able by one journey,‘when the air was more dense, as it was in the 
plains ? If this were the cause of the strange sensations I had expe¬ 
rienced, I saw a possible remedy, which I decided to try practic&lly 
on the following morning. The remedy was, to exert the will, and, 
instead of breathing automatically,' to breathe at twice the usual 
rate, and also to take very long breaths*. If, then, under normal 
conditions I took into my lungs about two gallons of air per minute, 
I would by Wreathing more rapidly take in about four gallons, and 
thus each minute would give myself a supply of three pints of oxygen 
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per minute. I commenced my walk aS before, arid soon ex^rienced 
the same sensations. I then increased my rate of breathing to forty 
per minute, and in two minutes all sense of faintness ceased, and in 
five minutes the rate at which my heart had been beating was very 
much decreased. I continued my walk, and repeated my experiment, 
always with the same results, until I was convinced that I had found 
a remedy for the unpleasant effects of breathing a rarefied air. In 
the course of a week or ten days my system became accustomed to the 
rarefied air, and I did not feel any unusual effects from breathing. 

A few months after this experience I went on an expedition 
towards Thibet, and when ascending the mountain Hutto, which is, 
I believe, about 12,000 feet high, the same sensations occurred as 
those which had taken place on my first arrival at Simla. I imme¬ 
diately breathe*d very rapidly, and, after a few minutes, felt quite 
well. This result, in addition to that which took place at Simla, 
was, I considered, a good practical test that there was an art in 
breathing. 

If this were the only advantage to be obtained from knowing 
how to breathe it would not be of much advantage to the untravelled 
public. The majority of people rarely have to breathe at an elevation 
of even 7,000 feet; but, having found the effects of rapid breathing, 
I reflected on the subject, and formed my own conclusions. 

At the date to which I refer, some fifteen years ago, I used to 
suflfer, especially of a night, from most severe pain in the region of 
the heart; during several years previously I liad suffered in the same 
way, and I came to the conclusion that disease of the heart would 
terminate my earthly career. This throbbing pain would continue, 
with but slight intermission, during one or two hours. 

Thinking over this matter, it occurred to me that it might be 
due to the blood not being sufficiently supplied with oxygen. If this 
were the case the next time I experienced the pain I . could try 
my remedy. I had not long to wait, for the pain came on very 
severely one night, and I immediately commenced breathing at the 
rate of about forty breaths per minute, with the result that the pain 
ceased in a few seconds and did not return that uight. Since that 
time I have had several opportunities of trying my remedy, and in¬ 
variably with the same success. As time went on the pains became 
not only less frequeut but less severe, and now, if there is t"he slightest 
indication of any such pain, rapid breathing prevents its arrival to 
maturity. 

In a medical book now before me it is stated, under the heading 
of Functional Disease of the Heart,’ that ‘ palpitation is increased 
by sedentary occupations,.but relieved by moderate exercise. 

What does moderate exercise do ? It increases the rate of breath- 

9 

ing, and hence gives a larger supply of oxygen to the blood than is 
given when a^person is sitting still. But why take* the exercise to 
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obtain this result ? It seems like burning down a bouse to roast a 
pig. Increase the rate of breathing, and the same results are gained, 
assuming that we can obtain pure air,' even though we are sitting 
quietly in an^arm-chair. 

JIany people seem to consider that unless they can take one 
or two hours’ exercise each day they cannot keep in health. To some 
men who eat and drink too much such a proceeding may bo necessary 5 
but during several years I have taken, as a rule, very little exercise, 
but I have obtained very much the same results by increasing the 
rate of my breathing during one or two hours a day, and when neces¬ 
sary I can walk ten or twelve miles, at a rate of about four miles an 
hour, without distress. , 

It has been stated by others that many instances have occurred 

• 

of persons who suffered from tootliache having at length made up 
their minds to rush off fo the dentist and have the tooth extracted. 
On reaching the house of the dentist the person has found that the 
ache had eease<l, and he therefore changed his n?iind and returned 
home. 

Fear has beou tlie supposed cause of this effect, but-1 attribute 
it to the rapid breathing caused by the walk to the dentist’s. But 
why take the walk lo increase the rale of breathing ? By the action 
of the will tlje rate of breathing can be increased up to fifty breaths 
a minute whilst reposing in an arm-chair; and I can state that I 
have driven away headache, toothache, and other aches by breathing 
■rapidly during several minutes. 

Another effect I have experienced from rapid breathing is the 
cuie of rcfttle.^sness and sleeplessness, fi-om which those who use the 
brain much not infrequently suffer. In order to avoid breathing 
secondltand air, it is advisalde to got out of bed and walk about the 
room, breathing very quickly during one or two minutes. 

Whilst there are few people who have to experience 'breathing at 
a great altitude, and thiis to find the results due to admitting to the 
■ lungs a less allowance of oxygen than is necessary for health, there 
are hundreds of thousands who suffer, often without comprehending 
the cause, from breathing air which is absolutely poisonous. A 
inan sits iu his study occupied in literary "work probably two or 
more hours; there is no circulation of air in the room, and he 
breathes down on the paper on which he is writing, or on a book he 
is reading. In a very few minutes the air which he has expelled 
from his lungs is again inhaled, and as he sits quietly pursuing his 
occupation, he is actually poisoning his blood by taking into the 
lungs those i>arlicles which the lungs half a minute before had 
throwm off. 

Persons who do not reflect on these matters seem utterly un- 
eon^ciouS that they are committing suicide by a slow but sure 
meth^ of pois<.>ning. Crowded rooms without proper ventilation, 
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rooms in which there are many gas-lights and but little ^change of 
air, are more dangerous to health than exppsed cesspools or sewerS. 
Like the eflFect produced by other poisons, such as an excessive use 
of alcohol or nicotine, persons have a strong desire for a repetition 
of the poison; they can scarcely endure a room containing fresh pure 
air. They will close every window and door because they feel cold, 
the coldness in the majority of cases being due to the impurity of 
the blood, resulting from breathing in vitiated air. When any 
disease attacks such persons, even sucli trifling affairs as a cold, sore 
throat, or cough, their blood is so impure that serious illness is 
usually the result ; whereas a person who had not poisoned his 
blood by breatlung impure air would not even suffer from the first 
disease. 

Some few .years ago I was asked by a gentleman, who was cele¬ 
brated for his choice wines and dinners, to dine with I dm. I usually 
declined attending a dinner, for the reason that the majority of 
dining-rooms become unendurable, in consetpience of the foulness of 
the air, before half the dinner has been got over. Under great 
pressure I accepted this invitation, and soon found myself seated at 
the dining-table, with four other gentlemen, in a room about twelve 
feet square by eight feet higli. Above the table w^ero three gas-jets 
burning, and, the windows being closed, tlie room felt close even 
when we entered it. 

Tlie }ncnu which 1 glanced at showed wliat an excellent dinner- 
had been provided by my Jiost; hut I had scarcely finished my 
•oysters and turtle soup, when I began to feel sick and giddy. I broke 
out into a perspiration, and my licaii was beating at the rate of about 
120 per minute. I tried to take long and rapid breaths, but with no 
satisfactory results. There was no lielp for it; 1 apologised to my 
liost for being ill, but said I must leave. On reaching the open air 
I held on to the railings, as I felt weak Jiiid giddy, and then breathed 
as rapidly as I could. In less than a ininuto all unpleasant sensations 
left me, and I walked quietly home, a distance of about half a mile, 
breathing every now and then, during half a minute or so, as rapidly 
as I could. On entering iny house I felt very liungry, and ordered 
some cold meat and bread and clieesc to be brought me, and from 
tliese unattractive viands I made an enjoyable meal, because I was 
in pure air. The host to wliom I refer, althougl i much my junior in 
age, has been dead about five years. Whatever may have been the 
ultimate cause of bis death, I liave no doubt that the real cause was 

4 

blood-poisoning in consequence of daily breathing a vitiated air. 

It is a well-known fact that we are continually building up new 
tissue in our bodies, and getting rid of the old, and the blood in our 
system is the principal material from which this new tissue is formed. 
If the blood is not properly oxygenisedj it will build up impure 
tissue, and after, some years a’man may, by his own stupid acts, have 
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built up a, body composed of material liable to various diseases on 
tbe slightest provocation, ihe sting of a wasp or a cut from a knife 
leading to most serious results. It is usual to say when such results 
occur, ‘ That man’s blood was in a very unhealthy state; ’ but it 
must be remembered that it is not only the blood itself which at the 
time was unhealthy, but the flesh, which during several years had 
been formed from impure blood. 

The man who allows the repairs of his body to 6e made with an 
impure material acts in the same manner as the house-owner who 
daily repaired a small j)ortion of his house with rotten wood and un- 
Burnt bricks. If the repairs each day were small, as is the ease with 
the repair^ of the body, it might be several, years before the house 
collapsed ; but a catastrophe is sure to come. Then the tenant, in 
the case of the body, wonders what can be the cause of his feeling so 
ill. He consults a medical man, who looks wise, pronounces itacase^ 
of liver or heart, pi'escribes drugs as a remedy, and the patient may 
or may not recover. 

If the heart and lungs could only speak, their remonstrances 
during many years against the impure air supplied them to work 
with, in order to build up and repair their master’s body, would fill 
a volume. The heart does its best to. remonstrate in various ways, 
and it is not surprising that it in some cases strikes against doing 
any more work for a master who has so grossly neglected its well¬ 
being. 

Whenever the inner surface of the windows of a room become 
covered with moisture, the occupants may feel certain that they are 
breathing poisonous air; the dew or moisture contains'refuse animal 
matter given off from the lungs, and has been proved to be a deadly 
poison. 

No person, we believe, exists who would not turn away with dis¬ 
gust if asked to take into his stomach secondhand food. But to • 
take into the lungs secondhand air, which scarcely a minute before 
has been expelled by anotlxer person, is not unusually a proceeding 
treated with indifference. 

The habit which some people have of pinching the nostrils and 
breathing through the mouth when they encounter a bad smell is 
fraught with danger. The nostrils filter ^the air to a great extent, 
and the small particles of poisonous matter are deposited in the^ 
nostrils, and can be removed by aid of a handkerchief. When the 
air is drawn in through the mouth, these particles, if jthey fail to 
reach the lungs, are deposited in the throat, and produce sore throat, 
or even diphtheria. 

When ^breathing rapidly in the manner described in the earlier 
part of this article, a fold of a handkerchief may with advantage bo 
placed over the nostrils, and the air drawn in through this filter. 
This air should then be forced out through the mouth. If that part 
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of the handkerchief through which the air has been filtered be 
examined with the aid of a microscope, some curious facts will often 
be revealed. 

The delicacy of the sense of smell is little short of wonderful, 
and is probably made so sensitive in order that we may guard our¬ 
selves from those poisons, which we have no other means of knowing 
to be near us. Yet some of the most deadly gases cannot be smelt. 

In order to maintain health and strength, wholesome food is 
necessary, and this fact is well known to the majority of the human 
race. But that it is even more necessary that the air we breathe 
should be pure, and should contain its proper proportion of oxygen, is 
a fact which, if known, is very commonly neglected. It is not only 
that the oxygen is reduced in quantity in rooms which are imperfectly 
ventilated, and where people are crowded together, but we breathe 
out with the air certain organic poisons which are inhaled either by 
ourselves or by our neighbours. These poisons, known as ptomaines, 
are of a deadly character. We cannot inhale them with impunity. 
Yet in dining-rooms, theatres, and ball-rooms, which are crowded, 
and badly ventilated, it is impossible to avoid inhaling them. 

Without intending anything in the form of a boast, I will now 
venture on a personal matter. If I enter a bair-dresser's shop, and 
am recommended by the owner to use a hair-wash which he states 
will prevent the hair from falling off, and I find he is as bald as a 
London pavement, I have no faith in liis wash. When I find a 
medical man who professes to cure or prevent various ailments from 
which he is a frequent sufferer, I consider tliat his confidence is 

4 

greater than his knowledge. 

Luring some fifteen years at Woolwich, whilst occupying the 
position of Professor at the lioyal Military Academy, and also 
superintendent of the Royal Artillery Observatory, my work was very 
severe. On very many occasions I have been at work at the observa¬ 
tory until one o’clock a.m., and have had to commence a lecture at 
eight A.M. at the Academy, after not more than five hours’ sleep. 

Luring the summer of 1877 I was in Central India; during the 
winter of 1878 I was in Nova Scotia, where the temperature is fre¬ 
quently below zero. In spite of the hard work, I can claim a record 
which is at least unusual, viz. that during upwards of thirty years I 
have not been sufficiently ill to take a breakfast in bed, and, except 
from a severe cut on my shin, have during thirty years never been on 
the sick-list. Colds, coughs, sore throats, and other ailments, from 
which I used to suffer as a young man, I am now free from. I can 
therefore claim to be something more than a bald man recommend¬ 
ing a wash to preserve the hair, I attribute my immunity from 
many of those ills to which flesh is heir to ha^ng during many years 
studied ‘ the art of breathing,’^ 

A distinguished engineer lately told me the following. A friend 
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of his had to descend to a great depth in a mine, and whilst there was 
subjected to a pressure of two atmospheres. It was his first experi¬ 
ence of breathing such an atmosphere. On returning to the surface 
he entered a boat in order to cross a river, and he suddenly discovered 
that he was not breathing, and he exclaimed to his companion, 
who was accustomed to very deep mines, ‘ I am not breathing.’ ‘ Oh,’ 
was the reply, ‘ that usually occurs to me when I have been an hour 
or so' under a pressure of two atmospheres.’ Here was an example 
the very opposite of that which occurred to me at Simla, where I was 
breathing what may be termed half an atmosphere. The individual 
who had been breathing two atmospheres instead of one had over- 
oxygenised the blood, and the readjustment was effected automati¬ 
cally by scarcelj'^ breathing at all. Sanitary science is much talked 
about at the present time, but probably the most important and the 
most neglected proceeding connected with our health is ‘ the art of 
breathing.’ 

A. W. DllAYSON 
{Major- GenaraC)* 
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Those who were privileged to hear Mr. Gladstone’s speech, three 
weeks since, on the subject of the resumption of the Brussels Con¬ 
ference, inust have been charmed with its play and power. As a 
debating achievement it w^as miraculous. The youngest might have 
envied its vi\'acity, and those who were subjected to its badinage 
might have forgiven its satire in their adiniration of the skill of the 
artist. The form of the speech was nigh perfect. About its sub¬ 
stance thc^re may be different opinions. It was certainly a most 
conservative plea. The word is not intended as an epithet of dispraise, 
lii is a very serious matter to make any change in the standard of 
value of a nation—it is serious to lend any countenance to a proposal 
leading up to the consideration of a change. Gur pecuniary obliga¬ 
tions to one another are based upon a certain unit of weight of a 
single metal; and a grave burden is upon those who would presume to 
alter this basis, thus sanctioning a departure from what was tacitly 
understood between tlie parties when the obligations w'cre lirst con¬ 
stituted, Tliere is a great risk of injustice. Thoi*e must inevitably 
be an unsettlementinmauy minds, jn-oduced by something more than 
a suspicion of violated morality. I w^ould not blame hesitancy in pro¬ 
voking such an unsottlemont. If Mr. Gladstone is conservative in 
this matter, so am I. After all, contracts should be kept as a rule ; 
and, like the founders of the American (institution, I would not 
favour anything tlxat should impair their obligation. h>en the 
. appearance of evil should be avoided. Before entertaining proposals 
of change in the money-unit of debt, some clear powerful and con¬ 
tinuing reason should be produced. But circumstances may exist 
establishing such a reason, and when they do the injustice may be 
on the side of inaction. Lord Burghley was not a revolutionary 
minister, and he had not so mu<‘h as heard of land nationalisation. 
He took note, however, of the great change in the value of money 
that was in mo\ement about him, and he established a Ij^w requiring 
in ecclesiastical and university leases a reservation of a certain pro¬ 
portion of rents in corn instead of rents in money, which saved from 
waste the property dedicated to the Church and the universities. If 
any fault is how to be found with Lord Burghley, it must be because 
he did not go further. Greater interfei;ence would have been greater 
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justice^ This example, three centuries old, may warrant the temerity 
of analysing ptoposals of change to-day. For myself, I may say I 
have been more than once called upon to consider such proposals, and 
if I venture now, for the first time, to put forth some opinions of my 
own on the subject, it is not until after much hesitation, and only 
under the cogency of a belief that there is a serious argument worthy 
of being examined. 

What is a standard of value ? asked Mr. Gladstone, when he was 
fairly launched in his speech; and I thought he was going to pluck 
out the heart of the mystery, I was disappointed. He spoke of 
some qualities a standard should possess, the chief among them being 
that it should be invariable, find he averred that gold had been proved 
to possess this attribute in the great experience that followed the 
Californian and Australian discoveries. Gold, he said, had not varied 
more than 3 or 4 per cent, through all that lime. What did he 
mean by this? How did he prove it? All he meant and cited 
was that the price of silver per ounce measured in gold had not gone 
up more than a penny or two in the London market. Gold had not 
varied, because silver had not varied in relation to it. I had thought 
this error was long since exploded. I do not think I have seen it 
reproduced these thirty years. It is not quite as gross as the fallacy 
of those who say gold is invariable because it is always Zl. 17s, lO^d. 
per ounce at the Jlint, but is akin to it. During the whole of the 
period to which Mr. Gladstone referred, any man who owed mouey 
in PVance, or any other country in the Latin Union, had the right to 
pay it at his pleasure in gold or silver at a fixed rate, and the conse¬ 
quence was that if there was any tendency in London for gold to be¬ 
come cheaper in relation to silver than the ratio established in Paris, 
gold was bought and sent over to Paris to take the place of silver 
there. French bankers saw the opportunity of gain and seized it. 
Hence it happened that gold could never get away from the fixed 
ratio to silver by a difference greater than the cost of transmit¬ 
ting it to Paris and of bringing back silver in return. The 
process of taking over gold and bringing away silver did, in fact, go' 
merrily oh, so that the currency of France became predominantly 
gold instead of predominantly silver. Observers now remark that the 
process would not have gone on for ever; but it was maintained until 
the force of the Australian and Californian discoveries had spent itself, 
or had been counteracted by profuse discoveries of silver. This sub¬ 
stitution of gold for silver in France is still studied as a most interest¬ 
ing episode,in monetary history, though long since discarded as 
affording any suggestion of invariability in the value of gold. Its 
futility for this purpose is shown by the fact that since the suspension 
of the law allowing the substitution of the one metal for the other in 
the Latin Union, the price of gold in relation to silver has varied 
enormously* This fact would show gold to be variable if the earlier 
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fact had shown it to be invariable, but both facts are worthless in 
establishing any conclusion. 

But what should a standard of value be ? If we were selecting 
one for the first time, what should we try to secure in. it ? The 
common answer would probably be that we should choose some sub¬ 
stance such that a given weight should always be exchangeaWe for, 
as nearly as possible, the same bundle of mixed commodities. If 
gold were the material, we should hope that a hundred sovereigns would 
always command about the same combination of bread and beef, and 
clothes, and house-furniturej and coals, and other ordinary objects of 
desire and use. If this is what we aim at, then gold has altogether 
failed to secure it. The demonstration of failure is easy and com¬ 
plete. No statistician questions it. Certain laborious persons have 
taken out, year by year, the gold prices in some well-known marts of 
large groups of commodities, so as to ascertain, by adding such prices 
together and taking the mean of them, what have been the variations 
in prices of the groups. These investigators have varied a little ^in 
their plans. One man chooses Hamburg as his mart; another, London, 
One has a larger number of commodities in bis tabulation; another, 
less. (Jne man treats all commodities as of equal importance; another 
seeks to give greater effect to the variations in articles of largest con¬ 
sumption. Their results are well kno^vn as index numbers; and though 
the variations of method of the several investigators produce variations 
in their numbers, yet they practically agree in two conclusions : first, 
that during the time of the great operation of the gold discoveries, 
say from 1850 to 1864, prices advanced some thirty per cent.; and 
that, again, during the last twenty years—from 1873 to 1893— 
prices have gone down about thirty per cent. We have got down to 
something like the same range—if anything, to a rather lower range— 
of prices than prevailed before 1850. These great oscillations, which 
cannot properly be said to correct one another, prove that gold is not 
a stable standard, if stability is to Vjc measured by command of com¬ 
modities; and I repeat that, although tlie precise figures may be in 
dispute,- the great facts are universally admitted. Tried by the 
selling prices of things, the people of the years 1850-64 experienced 
a great fall in the value of gold; and tried by the same test the 
people of the years 1873-93 have experienced a great rise. But is 
•the test sound? After all, what is proved by tlie index numbers in 


question is that the ratio has changed, and the change 

may be in commodities and not in gold. A thing may become 
dearer, like oysters, because, through some mishap or mismanage¬ 
ment, nature does not reproduce it as formerly; it may become 
cheaper, like a hundred manufactures, because cunning men have 
foimd out quicker and easier ways of making it. Gold may all the 
time be steady. These are obvious truths; though, considering the 
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comparatively uniform character of our commercial and industrial 
development, it is at least a little improbable that we should be 
driven to refer a great and continuous rise in the price of com¬ 
modities during many years, and again a great and continuous fall 
for as long a period, to variations in commodities only. We should 
scarcely expect these movements in opposite directions. Putting this 
question aside, it remains plain that the prices of things, and even of 
groups of things, do not furnish a sound test of the stability of a 
standard, and we must look about for a better definition of stability 
and a better test of it. The rexisoning we have been pursuing 
suggests another definition. Things may become cheaper because 
they can be produced with less efibrt; and the re-delivery of the 
same number of things, after a definite interval, may represent a 
less sacrifice than was involved in their first delivery. Or, things 
may become dearer because more effort is required for their produc¬ 
tion, and re-delivery would, in this case, involve a greater sacrifice. 
We may aim not at a re-delivery of article by article, but at a repay¬ 
ment of labour by labour, or of sacrifice by sacrifice ; and, if this be 
our aim, a shmdard should be something which, as far as possible, 
involves the same labour and the same sacrifice in obtaining it. I do 
not stop to investigate the ethical foundation of this principle, which 
might lead xis far afield; but I believe the standard so described 
does rej^resent what would commonly be accepted as the desidera-- 
turn, and that Mr. Grladstone’s vindication of gold rested in his con¬ 
viction that the effort re 2 >resented in bringing an ounce of gold into 
any market such as London is sufficiently constant to be treated for 
practical purposes as invariable. 

Is it true that gold is thus a stable standard? Mr. Gladstone’s 
reasons for thinking so were vain, but the thing may be true. I was 
one of the six members of the Gold and Silver Commission who could 
not see their way to recommend bimetallism, and reported: ‘When 
we look at the character and times of the fall in the prices of com¬ 
modities , . . we think the sounder view is that the greater part of 
the fall has resulted from causes touching the commodities, rather 
than from an appreciation of the standard.’ In the same paragraph 
we had said, ‘ We are far from denying that there may have been, 
and probably has been, some appreciation of gold,’ though we held it 
impossible to determine its extent. Let me make a confession. I, 
hesitated a little about this paragraph. I thought there was, perhaps, 
more in the suggestion of an aj)preciation of gold than my colleagues 
believed; but whilst I thus doubted I did not dissent. I am now 
satisfied that there has been an appreciation of gold greater than I 
suspected-when I signed the Eeport, and I should not be able to 
concur in the same paragraph again. My conclusion is built up on 
many reasons, and it seems to me to explain n>any phenomena 
otherwise inexpli<J«'tble. I may submit a consideration which may^ 
perhaps, be accepted as affording a test. The fact of a considerable . 
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fall of prices in the years 1873-93 is universally admitted. The fall 
may be taken at thirty per cent. The cause of the fall is disputed. 
It may have been produced by a reduced cost of production of com- 
nlodities, or by an increased cost of production of gold, or by the 
operation of both causes. Assume the dominant cause to be a reduced 
cost of producing commodities, what effect would that have on the pro¬ 
duction of gold, if the conditions of production of gold remained the 
same ? Things in general are by hypothesis obtainable with less labour, 
while the labour of producing gold is unchanged. It would seem to 
follow that gold-mining would become more profitable. The machinery 
required is cheaper ; carriage is cheaper; the independent worker can 
make his earnings and the hired labourer can make his wages go 
farther. Capitalist and workmen would both be stimulated to extend 
the range of their activity. If a certain number of ounces per ton suf¬ 
ficed to keep up gold-crushing in a given reef before, it would do so now 
and leave something over. Where gold-crushing just paid its^way, it 
would come to yield a profit. What was profitable would be more 
profitable ; what just paid costs would become profitable ; what had 
been prosecuted at a loss would involve less loss. In the absence of 
■some change in the conditions of producing gold itself; all these 
things would tend to increase the production of gold. I find this 
argument is not always accepted at once, either by monometallist or 
bimetallist. It would almost seem to be caviare to the general. Yet 
both monomciallist and bimetallist who do understand it accept it. 
Put it in another way, as, indeed, it was put to me by a friend who 
■thought my reasoning mere spinning of cobwebs. What really 
stimulates an industry, lie said, is a better price for its products. 
Quite true. When tlie word went around in Cornwall in former 
days of a better price for tin, new levels were driven, new shafts 
opened, old abandoned workings resumed, tributers were more eager 
to tender, and there was a sense of bustle and increase everywhere. 
This was the result of a better price for tin. A similar result may be 
expected from a better price for gold. A better price for gold? 
When does gold get a better price ? When other things get less prices. 
There is no other way in which it can fall out; and so we come around 
to the conclusion that if commodities are cheaper and the Conditions . 
of gold-finding remain unaltered, there will be a tendency to an in¬ 
creased production of gold. Turn to the facts. ^ The following table 
shows the production of gold in (juinquennial periods since 1851:— 

£ £ 
185i-66 .... 27,816,400 1871-76 .... 24,260,300 

1866-00 . . ... 28,144,000 1876-80 .... 24,062,200 

1861-65 . . « . . 25,816,300 1881-85 .... 20,804,000 

1866-70 .... 27,200,000 188C-00 .... 22,640,000 

These figures show that, instead of the increase that should have 
happened mider the hypothesis, there is a large falling off. There 
Has been some recovery in recent years through the development of 
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the Transvaal mines, and this is important in another connection 
but, during many years of continuously falling prices, reaching a fell 
of thirty per cent.; there has been a considerable diminution of pro¬ 
duction. The conclusion is irresistible, that there have been serious 
changes in the conditions of the production of gold. Gold is harder 
to get. If it had been as easy to get as before, there would have 
been an increase in the quantity gotten. This has not increased: it 
has not even been stationary: it has fallen away. And there has 
been another cause, apart from the incontestable reduction in the real 
cost of things, why gold-mining should have been stimulated. During 
the last twenty years great nations have discarded silver for gold as 
the basis of their currencies, and have accumulated stores of gold coin 
and bullion. Had other circumstances remained unaltered, this would 
have tended to produce a further reduction of prices, besides that due 
to the real reduction in cost of things, and would have added another 
stimulus to gold production. The falling away in spite of the two 
streams of causes moving towards an increase still more strongly sup¬ 
ports the conclusion of a serious increase in the difficulty of finding 
gold. Greater difficulty in finding is but another phrase for greater 
cost of production, and I would add greater cost of j)roduction in-r 
volves appreciation. This last point is strangely questioned by some 
persons of authority, both bimetallists and monometallists. Gold 
is harder to get. The miner or streamer who just made a living 
finds he can no longer do so, although the things necessary for his 
ijubsistence can be obtained more cheaply. He deserts his ground. 
The operations of himself and his fellows arc contracted. lie shifts 
his occupation. The industrial statistics of gold-producing countries 
attest these statements. The total produce falls oflF. If gold were a 
commodity practically consumed as produced, the continuous con¬ 
sumption of which was essential to the maintenance of human exist¬ 
ence, there would be an enhancement of value such as we know 
occurs, and in days of restricted commerce did occur more frequently 
and more severely, in food products in years of famine. But gold is 
a product slowly consumed. Its use in the arts admits of curtail¬ 
ment with little inconvenience. As for money, commerce can adapt 
itself to any supply, thougli the process of transition may be, and 
must be, unpleasant. It does so by descending to a lower scale of 
prices or by slackening an ascent to a higher scale ; just as in the 
contrary circumstances it would have quickened an ascent or arrested 
a decline. What is true is that the ratio of appreciation cannot be 
measured numerically by the changes in the conditions of production. 
Neither, I teubmit, can it be measured, as some suppose, by the 
relative-diminution of the coined money of the world, consequent on 
a falling off in the annual supply. The effect upon IJrjeciation (if I 
may use such a word) in any market, and in relation to any com¬ 
modity, of a change in the conditions of production of gold is a func- 
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tion not merely of these conditions but of the vitality of,the com¬ 
mercial intercourse between the given market and the gold-producing 
country, and of the facility of increasing or contracting the pro¬ 
duction of the commodity the value of which is being measured in 
relation to gold. If We can imagine a fairly long interval of steady 
production all around, producing a dynamical equilibrium, the preda¬ 
tion of gold will become directly related to its cost of production on ' 
the margin of production, but we cannot assert this of any moment. 
Looking back over the history of the last forty years, it seems to me 
indisputable that there was a general depreciation of gold during the 
first half, a depreciation that went on after the supplies of the metal 
had been checked; and an equally general and serious appreciation 
during the second half. I hesitate to give any numerical estimate of 
these changes. The depreciation of the first period must have been 
greater than that shown by the rise of prices, for it counteracted 
what must otherwise have been a fall; the appreciation during the 
second must for a similar reason be less than the fall of prices, for 
it co-operates with other causes producing a hill. I have no doubt as 
to the fact of appreciation ; I bfdieve it to have been serious ; the 
question which is doubtful is whether it will he continuoris. Many men 
are ready to prophesy on this, as they are wdth respect to the future 
of silver ; .but their prophecies carry no conviction to my mind. It 
is possibles that the development of the Trans\'aal may fundamentally 
alter the conditions of the problem, hnl this is, to say the least, un-. 
certain, and, whichever way the event may happen, there is a case for 
consideration. 

We have been passing through a period of appreciation of gold, 
and no one can tell how long it will last. This is a serious matter. 
An appreciation of 10 per cent.—and this is probably an insufficient 
estimate- -would just counteract all that wc have done in the last 
fifteen years in the reduction of the National Debt. We have 
reduced the nominal amount, but the real burden is unaltered. The 
pressure of all debts, public and private, has increased. Nor is this 
all. Although it is immaterial to commercial and industrial activity 
what may be the scale of prices, high or low, when a scale is reached 
and maintained, yet the transition from high prices to low is ex¬ 
tremely restrictive of enterprise. The person who ventures on the use 
of things—that is, the man who creates enterprise, whether in industry 
or cojnmerce—has his wealth nibbled away by those who have money 
claims upon him; and the man who trades on borrowed capital 
trades as little as possible if he finds his assets shrinking compared 
with his liabilities. Differences must also constantly arise between 
masters and workmen, between the producers of a raw material and the 
creators of the finished product—in a word, between all who co-operate 
to put something on the market—if they find its selling price mys¬ 
teriously diminishing, and their shares of it have to be perpetually 
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adjusted^ 7]hese are difficulties which we may recognise as cha¬ 
racterising our history during recent years. The observer, however, 
who notes them, and is a little disquieted thereby, may fairly ask 
.whether we should not have had an equally unsatisfactory experience, 
though of a different kind, if silver had been the standard of value of 
Western Europe since 1873, Judged, indeed, by that test of the prices 
of commodities which recommends itself to primary impressionists, 
silver has been reasonably stationary. Silver has declined in relation 
to gold, just as much as the mass of commodities is shown by index 
numbers to have declined, and it follows that silver, in relation to 
these commodities, has been steady. Roughly speaking, lOOZ. in 
gold will buy in mixed commodities what it required 130Z. to buy 
twenty years since, but lOOZ. in gold will also buy as much silver as 
it took 130Z. to buy at that time; and silver thus appears to have 
been nearly stationary in relation to commodities. But, as we have 
confessed, there has been a reduction in the real cost of com¬ 
modities througli easier and quicker methods of production; and 
the comparative steadiness in the value of silver only entitles us to 
say that the increasing facilities of its production have kept pace with 
the increasing facilities of production of other things. Even this 
statement must be corrected by the remembrance that silver has been 
largely demonetised in Europe, a circumstance which would of itself 
have caused a depreciation of it in the markets. Making this 
correction, we arrive at the conclusion that the development of the 
production of silver has fallen a little short of the development of the 
production of commodities. We should, perhaps, have looked for a 
greater change in the value of silver had we looked at the develop¬ 
ment in its production alone. The following figures show how its 


production over 

all the world has 

increased:— 



kilos 


kilos 

1861-65 . 

880,115 

1876-80 . 

. 2,460,252 

1866-60 . 

904,990 

1881-85 . 

, 2,861,709 

1861-66 . 

. 1,101,160 

1886-90 

. 3,432,467 

1866-70 . . . 

. 1,339,085 

1891. 

. 4,480,000 

1871-75 . ■ . 

. 1,969,425 

1892 , 

. 4,731,000 


In spite of these figures it remains true that had silver been our 
standard there would have been a comparative steadiness in the 
prices of things. Creditors would indeed have suffered, because 
while the things delivered back might be nearly the same, the sacri¬ 
fice of repayment would have been less. Silver would have failed to 
satisfy the conditions we seek in an ideal standard in one direction, 
as gold has failed to satisfy them in another. There would not have 
beeni^he same hindrance to enterprise as the appreciation of gold 
has involved.* Wo may realise to ourselves in passing the der^ge- 
nient necessarily caused in the commerce between countries having 
standards moving in opposite directions; but the conclusion of the 
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inquiry that has been traced is that the ideal standard of recent 
years should have been a compound of the two metals. Like the 
gridiron pendulum, whose parts expand up and down leaving the 
centre of oscillation unchanged, a properly chosen unit of money, 
part gold and part silver, might have maintaineci a truly stationary 
value. This species of bimetallism has been often suggested, but it 
may perhaps be somewhat summarily dismissed, as it was by the 
Gold and Silver Commission, as wholly impracticable. If it could be 
entertained at home—and the brains of Lombard Street would reel at 
the vision—we should be isolated internationally. The nations of the 
world have been accustomed to use gold as money, cand have been 
accustomed to use lilver as money; many have used, some still use 
alternatively both, leaving the oiition in every case to the payer of a 
debt; but the use of money based on a unit whicli is a mixture of 
the two metals would be a revolution making all things new. In¬ 
genuity is always attractive, but there are forces against which 
ingenuity breaks itself in vain. 

Is there nothing else that can be proposed ? The situation is 
■ serious. It is a dream to suppose that gold is stable in value. It is 
no more stable than silver. It has undergone a considerable apprecia¬ 
tion in recent years, and industry and commerce have been more 
hampered -by its movernont than they would have been had silver 
been our standard. Whether the appreciation will be maintained 
nndiminished is uncertain, but every step taken towards the further 
demonetisation of silver must tend to the enhancement of the value 
of gold. It is true that much inconvenience is involved in the use of 
gold as the standard in some countries, and of silver as the standard 
in others, with no link to check their divergent variations; but the 
advantage of having tlie same monetary-basis throughout the world 
would be counterbalanced if we made gold that universal basis and 
tied all the fortunes of all the nations to it. At tiiis point the 
bimetallists come in with their solution. Why not go back, they' 
ask, to the system which prevailed, thougli it was not universally 
recognised, xlp to 1873 ? As, within the Latin Union, gold and silver 
could both be coined in unlimited quantities, and each was available 
to pay any debt, subject to the condition that a thousand francs in 
silver was always fifteen and a half times as heavy .as a thoustod 
francs in gold, this fixed the relative price of gold and silver 
throughout the world, and the same monetary basis was secured. 
Whether accounts were kept in dollars, or francs, or pounds, 
or rupees, mattered not: their reciprocal ratios were fixed and 
the variations of exchange never in effect went beyond the narrow 
limits of the cost of transmitting bullion from one country to another. 
And the effects of the depreciation or appreciation of either metal 
were minimised, for they were diffused over the widest area. There 
was a great depreciation of gold under the influence of the Australian 
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and Calif5rnian discoveries, and had the rest of the commercial world 
outside the United Kingdom followed the example of Holland in. 
demonetising gold tte effect of the depreciation within the United 
Kingdom would haye been most severe. Gold, in fact, spread itself 
abroad as money, especially in France, and the effect was abated. So- 
in recent years. We should not have suffered under an appreciation 
of gold : we should have had instead some depreciation of silver, but 
that, too, would have been lessened as the range of the reception of 
silver as alternative money was widened. 

I join with those who have hesitated, and do hesitate, to accept* 
these suggestions. I was, I repeat, one of the six members of the 
Gold and Silver Commission who didnotseetbeir way to bimetallism. 
Peel’s pound is as dear to us as ‘ the dollar of our fathers ’ can be 
to any citizen of the United States, and if I am eyer disposed to 
laugh at any Narcissus of Lombard Street admiring his own yellow 
image, I do so with sympathy. T have acknowledged without reserve 
the gravity of any modification of the basis of contracts. But it must 
be pointed out, if it has not already been made evident, that our 
contracts have always been liable to modification through the legisla¬ 
tion of other countries ; ami in this instance Imve been so modified. 
A. engages to pay P>. at some future time 1,000/,, representing a 
definite weight of gold; but within the Latin Union the law. provided 
that silver should pay debts as much as gold at the ratio of 15i to 1; 
and it followed that the diminution of A.’s real burden, which would 

4 

have followed the Australian and Californian discoveries, was checked 
halfway through the absorption of gold in I^Vance. The iaw of free 
coinage of both gold and silver has been suspended in the Latin Union, 
whilst Germany and other countries have discarded silver and adopted 
gold, and here A.’s real burden has been aggravated by the action of 
foreign Powers. It must be admitted, at least as a possibility, that if 
we took legislative action here we might do no more than counter¬ 
act legislative action elsewhere, and thus prevent what would other 
wise be an alteration of obligations. Mr. Gladstone raised another 
objection in his famous speech. He reproduced an argument, put 
with great force by Mr. Giffen, and ai)parently first propounded by 
Mr. Herries : If it was proposed that on a given day silver should be as 
available as gold for the payment of debts at the ratio of fifteen and 
a half to one, the market ratio being now much higher, every creditor 
who could get in his debts immediately would do so, and buy silver 
and other commodities (silver pre-eminently) for the rise. The form 
of the catastrophe might not be exactly as anticipated, but I admit 
that a mad confusion, a dislocation—we might say a wreckage—of the 
financial world would probably follow. The proposal is, moreover, 
open to the objection—which in my mind is fatal—that it would give 
an immediate and direct bonus to the Silver King. A plan of action 
may, however, be suggested, free from this vice, and not involving 
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chaos in the City, Assuming that the existing market value of 
silver showed a ratio between it and gold of something between twenty- 
three and twenty-four to one, and that a law was passed providing 
that the Mint should receive silver bullion and grant certificates there¬ 
for which should be legal tender at the ratio of twenty-five to one, 
what would be the effect of such a law ? It would be inoperative 
until, by the rise in gold or fall in silver, or both movements, the 
ratio of twenty-five to one was reached, but it would prevent appre¬ 
ciation or depreciation, or the effect of both going further. There 
would be no dislocation of markets, no scattering of gifts, but a level 
platform would be reached, and apprehensions of further sinkings of 
exchanges* would disappear. If after a time, through gold being more 
easily produced in the Transvaal, or silver less easily produced in 
Nevada, tlte ratio of twenty-five to one became too high to be opera- * 
tive, silver would cease to be brought into the Mint to be exchanged 
for certificates, and we should return to monometallism. The sug¬ 
gestion that silver might continue to become more and more abun¬ 
dant, and gold more and more difficult to wiu, so that gold might cease 
to be brought to tlie Mint, may, I think, l)e dismissed as fanciful. 

Would there be any prospect of the leading Governments of the 
world accepting the ratio of twenty-five to one if we were prepared to 
suggest it at a reassembling of the Brussels Conference ? The concur¬ 
rence of three or four would probably be enough; but.could two or 
three be got to respond to the British delegates ? Tliemain difficulty 
is to procure British initiative : it- is admitted that as far as regards the 
principle of free mintage of both gold and silver, there is scarcely a 
Pow(;r that would hold back if wo led the way, thougli some hesitation 
.might arise over the ratio, France has a large stock of silver, and 
France might recoil from a ratio which would make the Bank of 
France bankrupt- if its assets were exposed to a fixed realisation on 
its terms. But the Bank of France might be bankrupt to-morrow 
if its silver assets were realised at their market value; the solvency of 
‘the institution is maintained because the custom of the country enables 
a large silver coinage to be domestically upheld at an over-apprecia¬ 
tion. The silver in the vaults of the Bank is not available for the 
settlement of foreign balances. It must be kept at home to serve do¬ 
mestic purposes. This state of things might survive an international 
agreement* at the ratio of twenty-five to one. Five-franc pieces 
would remain outside such an agreement. Like our own shillings, 
though mutih greater in amount, they would circulate as a local cur¬ 
rency of a token character, international liquidations being settled by 
the silver exchanged for certificates at the proposed ratio. I should 
expect some initial difficulty with France, but I doubt wliether it 
would endure. The other Powers wait upon us, and the prime diffi¬ 
culty is assuredly at home. Here it is great. There is a considerable 
dead weight to be moved, and yet it is of a character that at short 
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notice might move with a run. This was strikingly apparent in the 
recent debate in the House of Commons. I have said that Mr. 
Gladstone's speech was Conservative, and properly Conservative; but 
the wise heads that wagged approval of his arguments, good and bad 
alike, what were they ? I have always thought Mr. Giflfen’s clamours 
against the Keport of the Gold and Silver Commission quite appro¬ 
priate. There wei;p twelve of us appointed to examine the question. 
We were presumed to have some qualifications for the work. We 
received evidence from a cloud of witnesses, many of them of the 
strictest faith. We deliberated long, and in the end we all agreed that* 
a stable ratio might be maintained if the leading commercial nations 
agreed to a ratio not very, different from the market ratio of the day. 
This was the express finding of the six who did not see their way to 
bimetallism,* and the rest, of course, agreed. The concurrent use of 
gold and silver at a fixed ratio thus becomes a question of expediency, 
and‘Mr. Giffen must be permitted to denounce ‘the scandal.' Not 
predisposed to heresy, the Commissioners were forced to be heretical 
by the experience of the century. Tlie dogmatic conclusion that • 
nothing in the shape of bimetallism could be, disappeared in the face 
of the fact that it hud been. The equivalence of gold and silver at 
the ratio of 15^ to 1 was maintained in Western Europe—say, rather, 
throughout the cominercial world—with no greater variations than 
affect exchanges between two gold-using countries, under changes of 
circumstances so tremendous tJiat no sliarper trial of the stability 
of a ratio can well be conceived. The gold discoveries pretty 
nearly inverted the values of the total world-production*of silver 
and gold; the production of the latter metal quadrupled, and 
indeed for a time more than quadrupled ; yet, as Mr. Gladstone says, 
silver varied very slightly from GOcl per ounce, or in other words, 
the relation of silver to gold was practically constant. With the 
rupture of the bimetallic tie, the ratio has changed enormously, 
though there has been nothing like the same alteration in the 
relative production of the two metals. These phenomena defy ex¬ 
planation, except by admitting the conclusion to which the Com¬ 
missioners were driven. When we take our stand on that conclusion, 
the question of action must be determined by a balance of divergent 
considerations. Five years ago I joined with my friends in depreca¬ 
ting any attempt to establish an international agreement for the free 
coinage of both gold and silver as standard money. I have advanced 
with further experience and reflection to the belief that such an agree¬ 
ment is to be desired, and that it could be accomplished with the 
minimum of change and with great advantage to the empire and the 
world on the conditions I have suggested. 

Leonard Courtney. 

* Sir Jolm Lubbock and Sir. Birch doubting. 
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^ARCHITECTURE—AN ART OR NOTHING' 


Mr. Jackson confesses IJiat- tlte flieorein which liis book of essay.s 
was to prove will ‘seem to most outsiders a men' baltle of words, and 
even to the better informed a dislinction of liiile conse<piene('.’ But 
still ‘its point needs driving liome, and Jjord Grimthorpe, being an 
amateur architect in his way (wliati^vor that means), miglit b(' 
expected to understand something of the. real points in issut',^ which 
‘his opening sentence proves that he does not.’ If I did not under¬ 
stand before, still less do I now. Even when I hoped to propitiat*^ 
him by indicating that I called Wren the ‘ surveyor’ of St. Paul’s— 
the title contimuHl to this day—in liis own old sense and not tlu; 
popular one, I fare no bidter and am told that 1 use the term 
unfairly. There is no pleasing some pt'ople. 

I offered liim also the only small correction of the title of Ids 
l^ook which would make it sense—at any rate in his sens*'—and then 
I am reminded that ‘ the essajdsts might be, expected to undt'rstand 
their own meaning ’ (only tlu'y evidently did not), and that ‘ no note 
of interrogation was in tlndr minds ’ when they headed every page of 
their book ‘ Arcliitecture—a Profession or an Art.’ A little more 
proficiency in the very inferior art of writing what you really mean 
would have i)erc(dved that this means that architecture is one as 
much as the other, as they are not contradictory; indeed all the 
world except the essayists consider it to be both, and so doey every 
possible document ever issued by any architectural society or general 
meeting, as I showed in my review, and could liave done still morv. 
if it had been worth while. Now we told that what they meant 
was that it is ‘ an art or nothing,’ and so this time I have adopted 
that heading exactly for these few pages. Nevertheless that is wrong 
too, and in fact nonsense, and not one of tlie points in issue, accord¬ 
ing to his own showing. For lie truly says that all his opponents, 
and certainly I, admit that it is ‘ an art.’ What he should have 
said then, if he had known hoAv to express his own meaning and yet 
would not accept my simple (?^, was ‘ an art and nothing else.’ Such 
an interrogative is quite a legitimate and suflScient mode of intro¬ 
ducing an argument that one. of the alteniatives is wrong. If he 
thought I seriously meant that the (?) had been omitted per inmriam 
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throughout, I can only class him with thdA perfervidum genics whose 
heads Sydney Smith said require a surgical operation to get in a joke. 

I must now substitute per ignorantiam. 

That then is the point that wants driving home, it seems. But 
I think not the only one. Why does he not try to make some 
answer to the fact that a multitude of other things and persons are 
called art and artists by our jiits et norma loquendi, from whom the 
architects must be far more anxious to sever themselves than even 
from such inferior creatures as those who are called members of the 
learned professions ? I need not repeat my former catalogue of such 
arts. His new definition or distinction does him no good, unless 
lie can persuade mankind that such things as legal advocacy and 
judicial eminence, and all successful oratory, and the art of influenc¬ 
ing mankind by either speecli or writing, and all scientific proficiency, 
from that of Newton, Adams, or V araday, down to unusual manual skill, 
do not- ‘ require special natural gifts,’ as much as the designing of the 
Oxford Schools or Museum, or the Law Courts, or almost any other 
feat of our architectural artists of the last two centuries. Probably 
be has beard of that striking and true saying of Tyndall’s that science 
has a ‘ province of imagination,'and can make no great advances 
without it. Has architecture made any in that time? 

I have never yet been able to learn what good these pretenders 
to artistic inspiration fancy it would do them or their craft if they 
could get an unanimous plebiscite that they are to be deemed * artists 
and nothing else,’ and also that nobody else is, except painters and 
sculptors ; of whom the immense majority do not even profess to be 
anything but copiers of nature—the very thing that architects cannot 
possibly be; and they are generally by their own confession bad 
copiers when they profess to copy or imitate ancient styles, and worse 
when they try to invent new ones. That indeed is the burden of 
the essays themselves, and of the still more condemnatory article in 
the last Qnart&iiyj which Mr, Jackson oddly adopts, and which shows 

• the same discrimination as it did in 1874, when the only modern 
building it praised was that Portcullis Hall of which I spoke before,' 
and in the book which Mr. Jackson sneers at, and the St. Alban's 
restoration jointly, without having seen either, as he confesses. 

And now the Qnarteiiy's unique note of admiration is for an 
abolished window there, which was mostly composed of ‘ Eoman ’ 
cement and of a very common old pattern, and which I have dared 
not to copy again. A fatality seems to attend the antiquaries and 
architects whenever they are unwise enough to condescend to parti¬ 
culars there for either praise or blame; and not only there, but at 
such places as Lichfield and St. Mary’s, Oxford, where I am wholly on 
Mr. Jackson’s side, and rejoice in the mess which the Society of 
Antiquaries have been led into at Lichfield by their Dr, Cox, who 

• knows so much better than the chapter records and aU the officials 
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of the cathedral what has been done there, and by whom, from Bishop 
Hacket’s time till now.^ 

Mr. Jackson thinks he has completely answered my remark that 
most or all of those whom the world calls artists execute their own 
works, which no modern architect does, though those builders do who 
neither direct nor are directed by architects. By this rule, he says, 
sculptors who do not cast their own statues and painters whoSe works 
are copied for publication are not artists. If he were right it would 
not signify a farthing, even to that trumpery verbal question. But, 
as usual, he is wrong and does uot understand his words. The founder 
who casts a statue from a complete model, and the engraver or photo¬ 
grapher who copies a picture, do nothing but simply imitate by 
mechanical or chemical processes what the real artist 1ms completely 
done. An architect in no sense whatever makes the building of which 
he draws a picture, which, for all we can tell, he or his ‘ perspective 
ghost' might have coj)ied from the building itself or one like it. And 
its effect in stone depends so much on the mode of execution that the 
best design is spoilt if that is wrong, though not one architect in a 
thousand seems to know that, or to take tlie smallest pains to secure 
proper execution; and the earlier the style is that he is copying the 
worse is the result. 

Another of my ‘ misunderstandings of the mind of the essayists ’ is 
that they ‘ certainly do not want protection by any kind of legal 
restriction ’ against the common practice of combining architecture 
and surveying ; and he declares that ‘ their whole object is to plead 
for free trade in Art.’ What that means I have no idea, and I am 
sure he has not. He evidently reckons on that clap-trap phrase 
taking with peojJe who never stop to think.*^ But if he really does 
not want that kind of protection or restriction what does he mean by 
again * demwnding that the surveyor shall stick to surveying and the 
architect to architecture ’ ? It would be a waste of time and words to 
argue with a man who so contradicts himself within a page, to say 
nothing of the intrinsic absurdity, at this time of day, of repeating 
'the ignorant old cant that nobody can spend whatever s^mre time he 
has from one kind of occupation in learning and practising another 
successfully besides—in other words, that all spare time should be 
spent in idle amusement, or in rhodomontading about ‘ art,’ which 
seems to get weaker and more vulgar the more we talk and write about 
it. In old days they did neither, but produced beautiful works. 

That is Mr, Jackson’s principal nostrum for reviving architecture. 
The other was that pupils who have paid their 200 to 500 guineas 
for the privilege of copying architects’ plans and specifications for 

* 

* See a series of letters thereon intlie ChvrcTi Times of January, by him and the 
dean and two canons and the architect: a delightful exposure indeed. 

2 He cannot mean to rely on the word Me^l;’ for a trade-union restriction may 
l>e and often is more effective. 
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three or four years, and yet feel that they have learnt nothing about 
building, should ‘ go under* a clerk of the works,’ whose only business 
is to see that the builder executes those plans, however bad and 
wrong they may be. And then, because I made fun of such nostrums 
and ‘ confessed that I have no general one of my own,’ he finishes 
off with an unlucky bit of Horace inviting me to share his. I answer 
his ‘ si quid novisti rectius istis candidus imperti ’ by reminding him 
that I have candidly imparted several bits of knowledge, of a tho¬ 
roughly practical kind at any rate, though not aspiring to artistic 
transcendentalism. It was ojien to to argue that they were 
wrong, but he has not tried, beyond sneering generally at the possi¬ 
bility of ‘ an amateur architect in liis way ’—the w'ay of the bishoj)s 
and monks who built all our abbeys and cathcnlrals, sometime^s with 
aud sometimes without ‘ architects ’ or mere designers—having learnt 
anything practiciil iji forty years of Iniilding on a ])retty large scale 
for himself and other people, which these artistic geniuses have not, or 
having ever convinced the best architect of this century, with all his 
notorious deficiencies, that he was making mistakes, or convincing 
everybody else tlnit he bad made them. He does not even perceive 
that my relations to Scott were rather differfmt from his own, who 
was only Scott’s pupil, and also dilTt^nmt from those of liis ordinary 
employers with no experience or practical taste or knowledge. 

This is (juitc enough to say by way of rej)ly. If the revival of 
architecture is to de])cnd on such a series of unpractical, visionary, 
impossible essays and remedies as its chief artistic cliampion has now 
given us, it is indtvd hopelessly sunk from ‘ the Queen of Arts ’ to a 
miserable Ars Pexdita, if not a Social Evil. 

(illlMTHORPK. 
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CARDINAL NEWMAN ON THE ETERNITY 

OF PUNISHMENT 


The awful question of the eternity of punishment has recently been 
treated by Mr. St. George Mivart in a manner wliicli is, to say the 
least, original. It has deeply moved the Koman Catholic world, and 
in a lesser degree has interested non-Roman Catholics. Anglicans 
are not necessarily committed to the doctrine of an eternal hell; tlie 
case of Fendall v, Wilson (1863-1864), before the Privy Council, 
decided that the Thirty-nine Articles do not bind Anglicans to hold 
that doctrine. This decision cannot be said to have been given con¬ 
trary ‘ to the unanimous consent of the bhthers,' for in the early 
Church, Clemontand Origen were Restorationists,as wei’e also Gregory 
of N 3 ^ssa, Gregory Nazianzen,- and Theodore of Mopsucstia, . 

On the principle of Development of Doctrine, as taught by 
Cardinal Newman, an imperfect view may for a length of time 
prevail in the Church; nay, even a false view may be received every¬ 
where, and later on more lUjht may come, and the truth prevail. 
Space prevents my proving this, but it is well known to students of 
ecclesiastical history. For example, in the earliest Liturgies the 
Dlessed Virgin was prayed for. Tlaat, according to the Koman 
Catholic Church now, was a gross error. Now she is prayed to. : an 
opposite idea. As De Maistre in his work on The Pope observed 
truly, why should not this still be the ' early Church ' compared with 
ages to come ? I think the following letter, written some years ago to 
me by the late Cardinal Newman, opens a merciful view of that most 
awful and depressing doctrine. May it be of use to some storm-tossed 
souls! 

‘The Oratory; June 4th, 1872. 

* My dear Sir;—In answer to your let ter I feel obliged to say that 
I do not think our liord’s atonement logically implies the eternity of 
future punishment in the case of those who depart this J!fe unrecon¬ 
ciled to Him. 

* As to that awful doctrine, I observe (1) that it is a negative one, 
viz. that the lost will never go to heaven, that there will be no resti¬ 
tution. Whaik eternity in itself involves positively, in its idea, we 
have no notion whatever. (2) Succession of thought, the sense of a 
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succession of time, is not logically involved in the idea, of eternity. 
In the legend of the monk and the bird we find centuries of pleasure 
seeming to be not longer than a few minutes; so may it be with 
centuries of pain. (3) Taking punishment to mean pain, there is an 
infinite number of punishments in degree. There is nothing to show 
that, in a multitude of cases, the only punishment will be the jpcBria 
damniy that is, the loss of heaven. (4) There is nothing to make it 
necessary to believe that one and Ihe same individual will for ever 
have one and the same degree of pumshjnent. (5) Theologians of 
weight have advocated, and have been allowed to advocate, a gradual 
mitigation of punishment in the lost. (6) And many ancient missals 
contain a mass for the alleviation of their pains. 

* It is difficult to speak on this subject, for the Church has said 
little, and one has little guide beyond one's own private judgment. 
The great truth is, that death ends our probation, and settles our 
state for ever; that therein no passing over the great gulf; that our 
only happiness is to be with God, and that those who are not with 
God are without Him. 

‘ I am, my dear Sir, 

. ‘ Most truly yours, 

‘John H. Newman.’ 

Mr. Mivart, in the DiMin Revieiv and elsewhere, has in recent 
years tried to spread a broadband generous view of many of the 
doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church. The case of Galileo, for 
example, was alluded to by him with great satisfaction, because it 
showed that Popes could in a very formal manner condemn certain 
alleged facts as being contrm'y to Scripture, and yet time has* proved 
that the See of Rome was quite in the wrong. Cardinal Newman in 
the above letter, it will be observed, says ‘The Church has said little.’ 
If Cardinal Newman is right no Pope can now demand the menial 
assent of the Roman Catholic world to any dogmatic decree issued by 
him until the Vatican Council is reassembled. This seems a very 
startling statement; hut the written words of the late Cardinal to 
the writer, written on the 19th of June, 1874, and so some years 
after the Vatican Council was adjourned, bear but one interpretation. 

* As the Infallibility of the Pope was not determined till just now, 
and even now the formal conditions of the occasions when his teach¬ 
ing is infallible are not yet determined . . . 

If, as Cardinal Newman remarks, the Church Catholic has said but 
little on the question of the Eternity of Punishment, if also the 
Vatican Council has not yet decided the formal conditions of the 
occasions when his teaching is infallible, it is evident that there is still 
room for ‘schools of thought ’ upon this very open subject. 


W. Pkobyn-Nevins, Oxford. 
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LAST WORDS 

ON THE HAPPINESS IN HELL 

A REJOINDER 



Catholics avo considered liy out siders as a sadly ‘ priest-ridden ’ 
set of people. This opinion is unjust. There are of course indivi¬ 
duals, espi'cially woi'ni'n, who run aftiT men who have attained even 
a local celebrity in the clerical as in any other profession. But this 
is the most likely to occur as regards chu'ics amongst Low Church 
Trotestants, in whose eyes their pastor is rather a ‘prophet’ than a 


‘ priest,’ and is nwereneed for his ‘ p(>rsonal ’ and not his ‘ official ’ 
position. Amongst Catholics, it should be, and generally is, the 
offhce, rather than the man that is i-evcreiieed, and how truly august 
and justly worthy of reverence in the eyes of Catholics is that office ! 
It is the priest who offers the gri'atest of all saciffices at once for 
the living and the dead. It is the priest to whom the penitent 
unburdens his laden conscience with inex[)ressibh^ relief and gains 


fresh energy to struggle against evil, from the sa(Tauiental words 
yrhereby the blood of Christ is believed to cleanse his stained soul of 
sins repented of. From the pric'st priceless words of comfort, of 
e-xhOrtation, of n'lnonstiance, or of charitable censure and rebuke, 
have wondrous power to restrain the erring, to redeem the seemingly 


lost, and to guide in the [lath of judici<nis moderation, devoid of 
eccentricity, young minds which religious enthusiasm would other¬ 
wise tempt to pious extravagance. An experience of more than forty 
years enables me to bear a testimony, not to be lightly set aside, to 
the wondrous power for good the priest can exerf,, and to the general 
zeal and fidelity with which that influence is in fact exerted. 
Calumnious indeed is the statement that the French clergy, before 
the great Revolution, were unworthy their high calling ; but it is a 
calumny De Tocqueville has abundantly refuted. Admirable is the 
•devotion and self-denial of the French clergy of to-day, and the Rul- 
turkampf in Teutonic lands has brought out the noble characteristics 
of the German priests. My own experience in Belgium enables me 
to declare how great has been the edification I have derived from the 
members of the priesthood of Louvain. 

.Nevertheless, as men must always possess the qualities of their 
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defects, so they must also have the defects of their qualities, Sacer-^ 
dotalismis, as Cardinal Newman has excellently said, a beneficentneces- 
sity; but the best of things may be exaggerated, and an exaggerated 
Sacerdotalism is one of those things against which Catholios have to 
be on their guard. Priests themselves admit this : thus in response to 
a letter of mine deploring certain changes which had been effected to 
the regret of not a fewCatholics, ^.jpriest replied in the following words: 
‘I can only say, with Gambetta, le ClSricaliamey voilSb Umnemi!^ ’ 
We retain our Christian liberty while we remain faithful children 
of the Church. With the deepest reverence for the priesthood, and, 
above all, for those who possess the plenitude of the priestly office— 
namely, the Episcopate—we are perfectly free to receive a bishop’s 
utterances not blindly, but with respectful criticism and due considera¬ 
tion of those external or internal conditions a knowledge of which 
may modify our views respecting his utterances. 

Thank God it is no part of the Catholic "Creed to believe in 
the infallibility of bishops! The essentially apostolic nature of the 
Church marvellously safeguards our liberty, and the Supreme Pontiff 
is not likely to bow down our necks in bondage to a j)ower which has 
often been—as in the days of our great St. Thomas—rebellious and 
indocile to the chair of Peter, Indeed, there was a sect of heretics 
who were called the Acephali because, by a then unheard-of novelty, 
they had no bishop at their head ! 

Father Clarke, S.J., calls the attention of the readers of this Ee- 
view to a fact which, on that account, it becomes absolutely incum¬ 
bent on me to deal with here. He announces ^ that ‘ one prelate 
of the Church has already spoken, and that in no faltering terms,’ 

It is true that the Catholic Bishop of Nottingham has done me 
the signal honour of publishing a pastoral letter on the subject of 
my article, and it is therefore necessary that the readers of this 
Eeview should be told who and what the Bishop of Nottingham is, 
that his enunciations may be taken at their just value. 

To the reverence I entertain for his office I add the esteem and 
admiration which are due to him on account of his conscientiousness, 
sincere piety,' love for souls, and zealous discharge of his episcopal 
functions. Nevertheless, he has some other personal characteristics 
which have also to be taken into account. He is a prelate singularly 
impulsive, not to say rash, so that he may, without disrespect, be 
called the eyifant terrible of the English Catholic Episcopate. I 
ought, therefore, to consider myself very fortunate, in that he declines 
to undertake ^ ‘ the task of censuring the various propositions in my 
article,’ and confines himself to declaring that it appears to him to 
pervert the doctrine of the Church on the subject of Hell. ‘ to a most 
grievous (jxtent, and in a most dangerous way,’ 

The present occasion is not the first when he has impulsively come 
» E. 84. * As quoted in the TahUty 17th of December, 1892, p. 968. 
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forward to fulminate energetic condemnations against persons who 
were so unfortunate as to take up positions which he did not regard 
with favoirr. 

The results to him, however, of his previous effort cannot be 
deemed encouraging. In March 1886 he also published a pastoral, in 
which he condemned and <lenounced the Primrose League as a secret 
society, and sought to ruin its ‘ Habitations ^ by denying the sacraments 
to its gallant knights and noble ‘ dames/ Thereupon, some of his most 
estimable subjects—sons of right worthy parents who had done the 
Church much service —were not disposed to submit to their Bishop’s 
fulminations and appealed to Koine, and iletermined, ‘ pending the 
judgment of the Holy See and the Catholic Episcopate of England,’ 
to ‘ have the honour of being the ex(.‘ommunicated of his diocese ’—as 
one of his opponents expressed it. The upshot of the matter >vas that 
the Bishop had in a very short lime to eat his words, apologise, and 
withdraw his condemnations and censures. 

I'hese facts are here mentioned in order to show how small may 
be the value of las recently issued pastoral. 

Therein he does not hesitate to say, after referring to a declara¬ 
tion of the Council of Florence :— 

It is a luTCsy, thm-forf', to df^ny tliat tlio souls of unbaptizod babies are guilty 
of sin, or that they an^ puuisliod lor their guilt. 

What a sentence for a non-Calholic, or a Catholic unversed in theo¬ 
logical language, to read! 

Here is a imtting of the worst foot foremost with a vengeance! 
This sentence of the Bishop is, I do not hesitate to say,/ar more 
dangerous and misleading than anything contained in my much- 
abused article. 

The Bishop writes in English, and is, therefore, bound, if he does 
not wish to deceive and hoodwink his flock (as I am sure he does 
not), to use English words according to their English meaning. ‘ To 
punish,’ Dr. Johnson tell us, is ‘to chastise/ ‘to afflict; ’ ‘ guilt’ he 
defines as ‘an offence, a fault, a crime,’and ‘ guilty * as ‘ wicked/ 
The Bishop’s sentence thus means, to English ears, that unbaptized 
babies are wicked, and are cliastisod for their faults. 

He^adds, indeed, that we are 

I *• 

encourag'd to suppose tliat tbeir punislmieiit is of the lightest., and that they enjoy 
much happiness. They have no deeds of theiV own doing for wliich to bo judged. 

But, in fact, they are not panished at all, the theological termptmire 
being one with a very wide signification. 

As Canon Moy6s, the Archbishop of Westminster’s secretary, has 
pointed ’ outJ' with admirable clearness in letters which I recommend 
to the attention of my readers as models of temperate reasoning, 
reposing oU acute and accurate distinctions, the term punire may 
• See the Tablet fof 24th of December and of December, 18P2. 
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denote: (1) positive afflictive punishment or (2) negative, privative 

punishment—such as loss of food, liberty, or even an inheritance, which 

might otherwise have accrued. It 

of something for which no claim exists, which has no proportion to the 

nature of him from whom it is absent, and which is something he can 

neither imagine nor desire, so that its absenfce can be no bar to com- 

% 

plete contentment and entire happiness. To this last meaning of the 
term 'pitnire the English term ‘ punishment ’ does not correspond. 

As before said, the Bishop refers to the Council of Florence, the 
decree of which (1438) is :— 

Definimus . . . illorum animas, qui in acfruali mortalipcccato, vel solooriginuli 
decedent, mox in infeniutn descendere, pcenis tamen disparibus puniendas, 

But, as Canon Moyes reminds us, the great object at Florence 
was to Secure a lasting and satisfactory union of the Greek Church 
with the Holy See. Now amongst the points in dispute was one re¬ 
garding the immediateness after death of final rewards and punish¬ 
ments. There existed amongst some of the Greeks a belief that the 
saved (however good) did not go immediately to Heaven, or the lost 
immediately to Hell, but that both remained in a stale of expectation 
till the liesurreetion. The direct object of the decree, therefore, did 
not concern the state of the lost—about which there was no dispute 
—but the immediateness of the result , whichever it might be. This 
example may well serve to show how necessary it is, if we would 
avoid error, to know the circumstances and objects of such decrees— 
to know, in modern language, what was the environment of any 
Conciliar or Papal authoritative utterance. 

But- who, from the way in which the Bishop of Nottingham 
speaks about babies being punished for. their guilt, would ‘under¬ 
stand that they entered into a state of ceaseless haj)piness beyond 
anything we can either imagine or desire ? 

The Bishop of Nottingham tells us we must'not say ‘that 
God’s actual grace is limited to those who are within the Church or 
have the faith.’ A thing I most certainly never said, as it is directly 
contrary to my convictions. Thereupon he adds: ‘ The immense 
mass of mankind then are all elevated to the supernatural order.* 
This, which he states so dogmatically, is a mere inference of-his, and 
one in which I do not believe he is right; although I repeat what 1 
before said,^ that God has refused to no man who fully obeys the 
voice of conscience, heathen though he be, the full beatitude of the 
light of glory. 

The Bishop farther tells us that ‘ the preachers of the Gospel ate 
sent^ to all ’—a statement which would, I venture to think, sur¬ 
prise the authorities of the Society for the Pro^gation bf the Faith. 
As a statement of historical fact it is ludicrously untrue. Of course, 


may also (3) denote the absence- 


I 


* P. 919. 
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if the Bishop means that preachers who are sent to some are virtually 
sent to all, it is a mysterious statement which I do not understand. 
I altogether fail to ^e how savages or tribes who have never seen a 
missionary can bfe blamed for not having become Catholics tr obedient 
to the Ten Commandments. 

» 

A writer to the Tablet^ quotes Hugo (in ScltoL ad Bom. ii. 12) 
as saying, 

if anyone were brought up by a beast in a forest and remained some time in that 
condition, would he be responsible ? I answer that he would, because he has the 
use of his natural reason. 

But has he? How did Hugo know? He evolved his answer 
from his own consciousness with respect to a matter of experience. 
Human reason may be said in one sense to be a function ^f its 
environment, and will not be normally evolved from a state of 
potentia into act without the social stimulus. The Bishop, and 
those like .him, lay down the law as to what will happen merely on 
d priori grounds and the assertions of predecessors no more qualified 
than themselves to express any opinion about it. What is really 
needful is a little acquaintance with facts ascertained by anthropolo¬ 
gists, a knowledge of which would greatly add to the value of their 
expressed opinions. As to the action of a social environment, even 
on conditions the most apparently hopeless, I may refer iny readers 
to the remarkable case of Martha Obrecht.® The Bishop again tells 
us dogmatically : ‘ No man is, or ever has been, in a state of mere 
nature; ’ but, save in a misleading and non-natural sense, this assertion 
is untrue. Of course, no man since the fall is the same as befoi’e the 
fall historically, A man who having five sovereigns in his pocket had a 
note foy 251, given to him and then stolen, the five sovereigns being 
left, would not be in the same state as at first, because he had been, 
robbed. But he would still be the possessor of the five sovereigns, 
which he had never lost, and so would be as he was before the note 
was given to him. So man retains his natural qualities after having 
been permitted to fall from a supernatural state. As to the extent to- 
which savages can rise, when left to themselves, to any serious moral 
elevation, I can confidently refer the Bishop to priests in Australia 
and to persons \rho know well either- the Andaman islanders or the 
inhabitants of Tieyra del Fuego. It is incredible to me that such 
human beings have deliberately rejected offers of grace, and that 
their degradation is • the result of extreme individual perversity. I 
prefer to regard them as in a state analogous to that of unbaptized 
infants, like the adults dying before baptism, to whom St. Gregory 
Nazianzen refers ^ as meriting neither celestial glory on the one hand 
nor suffering on the other, 

• TdbUtt lOth of December, 1892, p. 940. 

• See my Origin of Human Reason^ p. 166. 

• The passage is cited in the Tablet for 24th of December, 1892, p. 1021. 

VoL. XXXIII—No. 194. U U 
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Passing from man as deprived of human society adequate to 
develop his higher faculties, I would next^ refer to the Bishop’s 
attack upon my statement of the effects of ancestral and other co'h- 
ditions op the actions of individuals. • 

I had said® that ihereby free-will might be impaired and actions 
formally ‘mortal sins’ be rei^dcred but ‘venial’ in fact. -To this 
representation of a change of mortal sins into venial the Bishop 
strongly objects. I am quite willing to withdraw my expression and 
say that by such influences multitudes of acts which are ‘ mdrtal ’ sins 
according to the letter of the law become, formally, no sins at all. * 
That one or other such transformation takes place is for me 
evident and certain. I have known cases of hereditary drunkenness 
in which circumstances have so facilitated the commission of the 
offence, with such an intensification of habit as a consequence, that I 
do not believe the drunkard, if left alone with a bottle, could avoid 
drinking from it. Whether he co}dd or not avoid it, I am sure he 
would not. Quite recently I have come to the knowledge of a very 
remarkable.ca.se. The patient was amerchaTit of exceptional ability. 
He w^as a cultured man, taking a great interest in politics* and in 
social questions of the day. Having become very unwell, he told his 
physician that he knew his illness was only due to drink’ but that he 
could not avoid drinkinej. He drank and died, dlis father and also 
his grandfather were drunkards, and had died from the effects. The 
unhai)py man left two children, and these? are also confirmed 
drunkards, though the younger is but seventeen years old. Now is , 
it credible that in such cases God baa always given sufficient grace 
to raise the habitual, hereditary drunkard, whenever exposed to 
temptation, to the level of an ordinary sober man, so that his will is 
free? This, of course, is a thing we cannot j)erceivc, nor’can we 
draw a line betvreen cases where such grace may be given and where 
it is not. But if we were to believe, as the Biahoj) of Nottingham 
^eems to do, that such gi'ace was always given, we should be obliged 
also to-believe these-unfortunate persons to be guilty in the most 
extreme’degree, since each tiipe they would be raised to a condition 
of perfect freedom, and yet in every single instance they must abuse 
such extraordinary grace and plunge freely and of malice prepense 
into drunkenness to which they had, by grace, been made no more ■ 
inclined than are ordinary sober people ! I'his X do not and cannot 
believe, and the same consideration applies in many instances to 
infirmities of temper, to incontinence, due to inheritance and long 
habit, and doubtless to other forms of sin. 

The Bishop does not, apparently, care to warn Ms flock that 
popular phrases do not accurately represent the real teaching of 
learned theologians. On the contrary, he speaks of ‘a state of 
torture keen as that of fire,’ and ‘ wholly inconsistent either with 

• Pp. 908 and 915. 
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intervals of unconsciousness ® or with any kind of happiness.* Towards 
the end of his pastoral says:— 

We will conclude with the words of the great Jesuit, Father Lessiiis^who thus 
speaks in his magnificefit book on the divin(3 perfections: ‘ We must say that it is 
certain that there will be,there a real and corporeal fire; for tb^ Holy Scripture, 
Avhen speaking of the pains of hell, everywhere mentions, inculcates, and threatens 
fire. . . . ' Again, in tliis fire bodies are to be burned : th(‘ro is, therefore, no 
reason why the Scripture passages sholild not be understood of real and corporeal 
fire. 


Now I was careful in my former article to say nothing against 
the expression * a material fire,’ and this for two reasons. ]\Iy first 
reason was a clear perception of the profound reasonableness of the 
Church in defining that the i;eprobate Irave to be punished with a 
pcand sensits symbolised by the term ‘ I[ell-firo/ as well as the 
state of the pmna damnt. For it is clear that to a great mul¬ 
titude of mankind the pain of loss would be simjdy no pain at all, 
unless damnation was at once and suddenly both a great mental 
elevation and moral improvement, which seeins incongruous. 

Justice, therefore, for the very bad, such as those I have supposed 
to merit unceasing positive suffering of some kind (though, perhaps, 
gradually mitigated), absolutely needs some other j^unishment 
besides deprivation of an entirely undesired beatitude. But as to 
what this kind of punishment is 1 have (like* Ht. Augustine) no idea 
whatever. -I have not the h'ast ohjection to the use of the word ' fire,’ 
as denoting this unknown entity, though I am sure that in these 
days it is very necessary, if that term l^e used^ to exjjlain that 
thereby the Church does not mean anything like what we mean by fire. 

Secondly, I did not object to the addition of the adjective 
‘ material,’ because it has so little meaning as to be quite devoid of 
importance. To say that a substance is ‘ material ’ simply means 
that it is not ‘spiritual;' whoever su])posed tliat Hell-fire was a 
spirit ? 

If my readers \dll bear in mind the mistakes hereinbefore 
pointed out, which have arisen from tanking the word as 

.used in theology, as the equivalent of 'the English term ‘ to punish,’ 
they may be better able to appreciate how the term vi(deri<(lis, as 
applied to fire, is often; when translated by the word ‘ material,’ used 
in a popular sense, likely to give rise to gross errors. , 

But sinqe Cfttholics are as little restricted in this respect in 

• I may say that wbon I spoko (p. OIG) of ‘ possible iinconscioasness ’ in Hell, I only 
meant a ^asibiljjy for some of tlie lost. Not, like Kosmini,a universal unconscious¬ 
ness on the part of souls in the naturakorder. That the louls of unbaptized infants 
must be imconscious of what their loss is seems to follow as a necessary condition of 
their happiness. As to adults, I only put the idea forward as a possibility for some, 
but, though regarding it as a possibility, I waS not and^am not disposed to consider it 
at all probable. Nevertheless, accordiag to St. Thomas tho damned cannot think of 
’ God as Auctor boni. If so, they must at least be unconscious of what .their loss 
really is. 
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interpreting the word maierialis they are in . interpreting the 
word punire, they have small grounds to complain of any lack of 
latitude of interjA-etation, 

That whatever it may be, the ‘ fire ’ must something utterly 
unlike 'frhat we mean by fire and unlike any fire of which we can 
have any sort of knowledge, is manifest, since it is supposed to affect 
pure spirits. The old idea of the action of fire was that it especially 
possessed a purifying power, and this well accords with the doctrine 
of gradual mitigation. 

One of my recent clerical correspondents writes to me as follows:— 

From its bein^ what is called * fire,’ it does not follow that it produces any 
suffering’ whatever, and, though theologians pronounce it to be material fire, it is 
really of no practical importance whether it is that or something else. Through 
the accumulated industry of popular preachers, pi'ople now think of souls tortured 
by flames, just as a living man would be if he were put into a fire and qiiraculously 
kept alive and fully sentient, which is, of course, absurd. 

But even St. Thomas will not admit that after the Resurrection 
the fire of Hell will physically burn bodies or even radiate any heat 
to them, but cause some spiritual affliction. It is probably some¬ 
thing which our present faculties cannot understand any more than 
they can imagine the mode of the soul’s existence when separated 
from the body by death. We read much, but who really knows 
anything*satisfying as to the anim'a separata? 

It is singular that since the appearance of the Bishop of Not¬ 
tingham’s pastoral a priest of the diocese of Limerick has said’: 

I cannot admit tb’at it is free to a parish priest, like myself, to teach his people 
that the fire of hell is a real fire, without in forming them that he is doing so on a 
mere opinion, well grounded, no doubt, but a mere opinion of the Fathers and, 
theologians of the Church. ^ 

The Bishop of Nottingham has not thought proper to tell his 
flock that the reality and materiality of Hell-fire is a mere opinion 
and not a matter of faith or a truth defined by the Church. Thus in 
his j)astoral (written for the purpose it was) he has, I think, run the 
risk of seriously misleading many people. 

It is not, I hope, disrespectful to suggest that the Bishop (save 
with respect to the two well-known matters ‘ of faith ’) has not a 
better knowledge of the conditions which exist in Hell than he has of 
the rules and tionstitution of the Primrose League. 

Catholics may well exckim, ‘ Thank God we are Papists ! ’ The 
essentially Pa|>al nature of the Christian Church has been made more 
and more clearly manifest in the course of the last fcur centuries. 
The happiness and comfort which result from thfe fact that God in His 
mercy has • made the Church essentially Papal has beeri many times 
manifested, but hardly more clearly than, unintentionally as well as 
intentionally, by the Bishop of Nottingham. 

TaUgt, 14th of January, 1893. 
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He builds much upon the work of Father Lessius, S.J., entitled De 
Perfectionibns Moribuaque Divinia. It is doubtless a very excellent 
book for its date (a.d. 1620), but is also a most excellent one for 
bringing forcibly home to modern readers the immense gulf which 
has gradually b^en produced between the'mental images, of the 
mediooval period and our own. Thus in his thirteenth book, De 
Jvstida et Ira Dei, we have a very curious chapter (VIII.) on the 
plagues of Egypt. Chapter XIX,, on the destruction of the world bj 
fire, will even better repay perusal. The succeeding chapter, on the 
Resurrection, puts* forward very quaint conceptions of angels being 
sent to collect the minute and widely scattered fragments of various 
bodies, special sections being devoted to the bearing of cannibalism 
on the process, to the number of the trumpets sounded at the last 
judgment, jto the action of their sound on the dead,*^ and to the 
assembly in fhe valley of Jehoshaphat. 

Chapter XXII. is still more striking in its amazing literalism, 
while in Chapter XXIII., after speaking of the sentence on the 
damned, adds :— 

Spcctabiint hfec omnia non solum Ikmti, seel otiam parvuili, qui sijw Baptismo 
defimcti, et jnstitiani divinam admirabnntur, seqne folice^s ducent, quod tantismalis 
in mternum sint exempt!;' - 

a passage which, it cannot be denietl, has a certain flavour a la 
Rochefoucauld, 

There is also a curious computation of the time required for the 
damned to descend into JTell, and of the number of miles to be tra¬ 
versed. In the next chapter the position of 1 Cell is treated of, and, 
after deciding that it is in the middle of the earth, its size and its struc¬ 
ture are considered, and it is declared not to be so very large because 
the damned will neither have to stand up nor runabout, but are piled 
up in a great heap on cither burning coals or wood. There is also a 
very singular study of the properties of sulphur in this connection, 
and a decision that the damned are in a pool of burning liquid 
sulphur the diameter of which need not be more than 20,000 feet. * 

Now I am far indeed from intending by these quotations to ex¬ 
press any disesteem for Lessius, still less in' the slightest decree to 
recant .my often expressed profound esteem and abounding admira¬ 
tion for earlier scholastics—above all for Scotus, 1 only wish totoake 
plain the absurdity of seeking to prppagate in these days ideas and 
images which naturally and properly suggested themselves to our 
predecessors, I wish also to show how the hideous or grotesque 
images so often put forward by preachers, or to be found in books in¬ 
tended for edification, are bub survivals of kindred mental pictures 

now universally discarded, and ought, like them, also to be discarded. 
« . 

I* The author considers and rejects the teaching of Cardinal Cajetan—teaching 
in many respects so broad and liberal,* especially as regards the creation of Kve, 
which he declares it would be ab9wrd to accept literally. 
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Some excellent riemarks about LesSius; and in tbis^ connection, 
have recently been made by the Eev, Kobert Clarke, P\L.S., 
pointing out Jhat later authors necessarily augment Lessius^s horrors 
by merely repeating them, a softer mode of life lending to old terms 
an intensified meaning. ' - . . 

These images, as age succeeded age, have been ever increased in 
horror by the continual efforts of preachers to make them as horrible 
as they possibly could. In each generation touches have been added 
recklessly—though with the best intentions—and these intensified 
mental images have been addressed to hearers and readers, each of 
whom was, as a rule, more sensitive to pain and whose, increased 
knowledge gave a mpre distressing meaning to each denunciation. 
Such a jirocess has now gone so far that a reaction has become in¬ 
evitable. * 

• • 

This reaction T rejoice to help forward, for I am sure the hour has 
fully coipe for putting away such revolting images, or for frankly 
explaining to the people about their origin and probable*value. 

And what does the Bishop of Nottingham,'after all, really mean? 
Does he regard such teaching as true and salutary or not ? 

. To deal with such a matter only by vague generalities, or, as the 
Bishoj) does, in words which have two, m'eanings—terrible to ill-in- 
formed believers, but very different to others—is, to say the least, most 
unsatisfying.* To answer as Father Clarke, S.J., has done, bears the 
appearrace of wishing to run with the hare and hunt with the 
hounds. Are such loathsome and abhorrent representations to be 
declared true or to be distinctly repudiated—or are they simply to 
be left to work their effects on docile, not to say weak, minds, while 
an unavowed tolerant doctrine is reserved in petto for those who will 
brook no denial to ethical intuitions which are for them evidently 
true ? 

If it is incumbent on writers in this Review, who address a 

A 

cultured audience, to be careful not to ofiend the ‘ little ones,’ it 
is-not less incumbent on Catholic teachers and pastors not to give 
utterance to words likely to drive the educated from the Church in 
shoals, and to effectively bar the way to those who seek to enter 
it. Since the appearance of Father Clarke’s article I have had 
various letters from strangers utterly revolted by it. 

But it is far from being only the readers of learned books and 
high-class magazines who revolt at such representations. 

Mrs. Besant’s denunciations of the frightful'immorality of such 
doctrines about Hell have been hailed with enthusiastic plaudits from 
ft large London audience, and hundreds of lecturers are aided in ridi- 
cuUngwhat the Church has really defined, by the reckless writing and 
reckless talk of Catholics who * with a light heart*’ do not^hesitate to 
go beyond the Church’s definitions, and address to men of onr day 

Tabletf 14th of January, 1893. 
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intolerable statements which have.no infallible authority to support 
them. The. time has gone by for addressing the many in terms 
which cannot be tolerated by the less numerous class who, because 
they love the Church and hef authoritative teaching, cannot be un¬ 
faithful to their intellect in the domain of ethics. Moral truth, as 
heather Clarke, S.J., and the .Bishop of Nottingham well know, is 
universal, necessary, self-evident, ultimate and primary, and does not 

depend upon God’s Will, but pertains to Ilis very Mature. 

It is surely questionable wisdom on the part of one in authority 
to vaguely favour, by ambiguous words, views which excite either 
the execration or the derision of modem minds, without being 
careful to point out the tenability of views which might gain their 
acceptance. 

Infallibility is limited indeed! The w:ell-known exclamation of 
Oxenstiem, ' With how little wisdom the state is governed ! ’ might, 
with yet better.reason, be every now and then applied to the 
government of the Church. I well recollect the late Monsignor 
dearie, formerly Cardinal Wiseman’s secretary, telling me one of his 
reasons for believing in the Divine life of the Church. ‘ The Church,^ 
he said, ‘ seems to me like an old coach which has horses harnessed 
to each of its four sides. One w^ould think that such an arrangement 
must be necessarily fatal to its progress, and yet, somehow, t^e 
venerable machine gets on ! ’ Truly, when one looks back over one’s 
personal experience in this land, one finds much to justify Mgnsignor 
Searle’s remarks, and when one reflects over the past history of England 
—the blunders with respect to Queen Elizabeth, the mismanagement 
at Wisb^achjthe scandals daring the reign of James the First, and the 
amazing stupidities during that of the Second James—its truth 
becomes apparent indeed. 

» But Father Clarke, S.J., affirms that 

the fear of hell is a powerful deterrent to many educated as well as uneducated, 
^and many a/sin would bt committed were it not for the wholesome dread of eternal 
misery before the sinner’s eyes. 

I have, indeed, heard it said: ‘ If there is no Hell-fire, what is 
the use of being good?’ and, no doubt, there are some persons thus 
deterred from carrying out their bad desires into acts. 

But, on the other hand, those who believe in such chastisement 

entertain, at the samQ time, other beliefs, which go far to do away 

with its efficacy. Thus Catholics believe that, though they run a 

risk of damnation, , they can, if life is not suddenly cut short, put 

things right by confession, and possibly by an act of true contrition, 

if confession be impracticable. Then they will but have to endure 

the temporal punishment of purgatory. The Protestant goes still 

further. Either he thinks tluit, having been justified, immediate 

• 

P. 83. 
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happiness is bis after death, let hirq do what' he may, or he believes 
he has but to repent and pray for God’s forgiveness, when he will 
‘ not only obtaili it, but a plenary indulgence also. It is somewhat 
strange that so many persons who think they disbelieve in and repro¬ 
bate the doctrine of Indulgences are,, in fact, most confident in its 
truth, and apply it universally to all who repent and amend! 

It is not every one amongst the clergy, or indeed amongst the 
bishops, who takes^the view of my critics.* A priest told me a few 
days ago that the late justly beloved Bishop Danell, when he sent 
him on the Mission, said to him very earnestly, ‘ Whatever you do 
never preach Hell-fire, but preach the love of God.’ 

There are other priests I know who do not attach the value 

Father Clarke, S. J,, does to the idea of Hell as a deterrent. One such 

* 

assured me that, in his opinion, the deterrent action against grave 
offehces of such dread was nothing to the dread of the policeman 
amongst the lower classes, while in the higher, the dread of that 
terrible policeman in petticoats known as Mrs. Grundy was even 
more deterrent. 

It is difficult to judge about such matters, save by one’s own 
personal experience, and I believe more in the force of attraction 
towards good than in the repulsion from the bad by terror. Certainly, 
in my own case, the latter consideration has never operated, nor was 
I ever under the sway of what the French clergy denounce as reSpect 
humain, which is their term for Mrs. Grundy. I care not one straw 
what anybody says or thinks, so long as I am convinced that I am 
serving the cause of truth and honest thought in whatever branch of 
science it may be—biological, theological, or metaphysical. By saying 
this I do not, of course, refer to supreme ecclesiastical authority. 
That authority forms by itself a category distinct from every other. 
As to motives, I venture to think that the time is rapidly approach- , 
ing, if it is not yet already upon us, when the maxim ‘ Ad cselum 
horqines trahendos esse non cogendos ’ will apply not only to 
physical, but also to spiritual intimidation. I believe that with the 
bulk of civilised mankind, frank, earnest, and thoroughly sincere 
appeals to'KJonscience will be far more widely successful than any 
threats, apart, of course, from the criminal classes, who happily form 
but a small fraction of our co-patriots. 

Certainly the modem experience as to the effects of milder state 
punishments, as well as of more indulgent treatment in schools, is 
opposed to systems of terrorism, I have been much struck with the 
excellent moral effect of trust in men’s good instincts and freedom 
from restraint and compulsion, which have been experienced by my 
friend Professor Geddes, F.R.S.E,, in his treatment of various classes 
in Edinburgh, where his experience is very extensive. The utility of 

Seo the Breviary Office (Snd Lesson of 2nd Noctum of -Mattins) of St, Angus*, 
tine of Canterbury. May 26. 
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terrible threats as to the next life as addressed to men and women of 
our own day is therefore, to me, extremely, doubtful. 

But,'however this may be, I should have thought that the 
picture drawn by me of what unfaithful Catholics may have to fear 

in the next world would have been amply sufficient to restrain the 
sinners of the diocese of Nottingham, or of the congregation of Farm 
Street, if any consideration of that ynd could act as ‘ a powerful 
deterrent at all/ 

i 

I represented as in store for such, in addition to the pcsna damni, 
an eternity of positive suffering, possibly exceeding, in certain cases, 
the most dire experiences of the present life. Surely such a prospect 
might satisfy the most stem of theologians, nor, to my mind, would 
pictures of jumping demons, fetid odours and chiaroscuro, really add 
one iota to the reasonable terrors such Catholics have to entertain for 
the consequences, to ZAem, of persistent aversion from goodness, or 
to any who are guilty of pride or revolting cruelty to their fellow- 
• creatures. 

In astronomical science, in spite of all the opposition of the 
Father Clarkes of former days, the truth has triumphed, as it has also 
in geological science and the science of living organisms—biology. 
In critical science its triumph is no less certain, and will be as little 
prejudicial to the Catholic Church as is heliocentric astronomy. 

In ethical science there must be an analogous progress to a 
greater or lesser extent, and the more men’s intellects are exercised 
in ethics, the more religion must triumph. And every man is abso¬ 
lutely compelled to ground his belief on his individual ethical intui¬ 
tions. Let him be ever so disposed to accept authority, be must, if 
he is conscientious, accept it because he individually judges that it 
is right for him to accept it and submit himself to it. 

But I must not pass over my critic’s objection to my article on 
the ground that it conflicts with the words of Our Lord Himself in 
His denunciations of wrath against the ungodly. 

I would, indeed, be silent henceforth and for ever rather than be 
guilty pf the slightest irreverence with respect to such* utterances^ 
but some words of explanation may be offered without running any 
such risk. 

One instance will be sufficient to elucidate my meaning. Our 

A 

Lord speaks, for example, of ‘ the worm which dieth not and the fire 
which is not quenched/ I see no difficulty in most reverently 
accepting such expressions as I conceive them to have .been meant, 
while to accept them' literally seems to me an extreme irreverence. 

Who would be so absurdly literal as to suppose that one single 
worm was created to torment the multitude of* the damned for all 
eternity? And if a critic, less absurdly literal, were to say that the 
singular is here used for the plural, what sort of worms could such a 

P. 915. 
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literalist suppose to be intended? It must be evident to every 
reverent mind that the term here used is but a symbol, and it .has 
been suggested that by the* worm, the sting of conscience and of 
remorse is signified. 

If, then, the worm is a mere symbol, why is the other member of 
the sentence to be taken literally ? For Catholics, what has here 
already been said about the fire of Hell may, I venture to think, 
suffice to show th^t it is impossible for us to know really anything 
which can satisfy our human understandings about either tetm. To 
non-Catholics who reverence Our Lord’s words the joint symbolism 
must be obvious. To assert the real earthly nature of the ‘ fire ’ and 
the unearthly ideality of the ‘ worm ’ would be as absurd as to 
uphold old notions about Noah and other Old Testament characters, 
on account of the way in which Our Lord refers to them—as if it 

was not a matter of constant recurrence to refer to well-known 

* 

names, the creations of sacred literature, as if they were real persons. 
It is our constant practice now so to speak of ‘ the Good Samaritan,’ 

‘ the Unjust Steward,’ or ‘ the Prodigal Son,’ The pYactice is reason¬ 
able and useful, and the lesson to be learned from the ‘ wise and foolish 
virgins ’ is none the less valuable because they never lived. 

The perusal of such a work as that of Lessius may well act as a 
warning against the foolish imagination that even the most advanced 
ideas’and images, current in our own century, can be final and 
complete, any more than those of the fifteenth, thirteenth, or ninth 
century. 

We must not erect dogmatic bounds where none exist. If wp 
accept what is de fide and what evidently flows therefrom, it is 
sufficient. ' Many of the expressions we Christians use in our devo¬ 
tions are expressions emitted at a time when the world was deemed 
the centre of the universe, containing Hell in its depths, and sur¬ 
rounded by the seven concentric crystal spheres, external, to which was 
.the eternal empyrean. 

Now, however, we know that our world is but a relatively minute 
speck of cosmic dust, and though for all that it is possible that rationM 
creatures exist on no other celestial sphere, analogy seems to point 
the .other way. Certainly it is not evident to us, either from reason 
or revelation, that such cannot be the case. It may be that thou¬ 
sands upon thousands of worlds possess their rational inhabitants who 
. variously serve and love God and promote His accidental glory. 

It maybe that God the Son’ Incaniate has died in some or all such 
worlds, or that other Persons of the Trinity have been or are incar¬ 
nate in one, or simultaneously in a galaxy, of the heavenly bodies. We 
read, * My delight iS to be with the children.of men,’ and it is not 
evidently impossible but that God may be ever incarnate in one or* 
many of those worlds which are the work of His hands. 

These conceptions are here just touched upon as a reminder to 
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those • who would • hasten to condemn the speculative intellect, and 
would cramp and confine it within limits which supreme authority 
has not imposed. How great is the real freedom of Catholics, and 
how increasingly wide the prospect opened to 'the eyes of faith by the 
intervention of her faithful handmaid, physical science ! Let theo¬ 
logians beware of saying, ‘ Taste not, touch not, handle not,’ when 
their prohibitions repose but on their own fancies or the authority 
of writers who lived in bygone centuries, and whose words have not 
been erected into matters of faith by the Supreme Ruler of the 
Church on earth. 

It is 'much to be regretted that so many modern Catholic 
teachers do not follow the example of the great Scholastics, who, how¬ 
ever much they may be blamed for not interrogating Nature by careful 
observations and experiments, at least availed theipselves of all that 
was then known, and considered every doctrine with a noble breadth of 
• view. St. Thomas is now very often referred to; would that those 
who so refer to him concerning such questions as here occupy us 
would imitate him in opposing the repulsive teachings of his mediaeval 
epoch, as he opposed the repulsive teachings—even as taught by the 
greatest saints—of yet earlier centuries! 

As to the important subject I have ventured to discuss, I can, 
after mature reflection, find nothing to retract in anything I before 
stated. 

Nothing I have since heard or read disposes me to regard the 
Hell of even the positively damned, eternal though it be, as other 
than a state of gradual amelioration, for many if not for all, and of 
such a conversion of the soul towards God as may cause positive, 
unending punishment to be .accepted .and endured with relative 
contentment as a tribute to God’s justice, and as one element in a 
vast scheme of supreme beneficence which our present faculties are 
unable to apprehend. 

The lost may thus form one portion, as it were, in a minor key, of 
the marvellous harmony of the Universe, apprehended as God appre¬ 
hends it, in one whole. Thus Hell would be, as I believe and before 
declared it to be, indeed a creation of that Infinite Power, Wisdom and 
Love, sun^ by Italy’s immortal poet—a place into which the souls 
who know themselves justly condemned desire to enter in harmony 

with the Divine volition and as willing subjects of God’s justice. 

* 

E pronti soiio a trapassar del rio, 

Ch6 la divina giustizia gli eprona 
‘ Si, clie la tema si volge in disio I 


St. Geokge Mivakt. 
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THE FINANCIAL CAUSES OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION 


[ Conclusion] 


II 

In the early days of the Monarchy, Parlements had been instituted • 
in France to frame domestic laws, dispense public justice, and carry 
out the decrees of the Crown. They were high courts Of justice 
magisterial bodies whose members acquired their offices by purchase 
on the nomination of the Crown. In ancient times, in order to 
obtain for their arbitrary rule an appearance of popular sanction, and 
in the confident expectation that the magistrates would'at all times 
obey the royal commands with unquestioning docility, the kings had 
enacted that their decrees must receive the assent of the Parlements 
before they could come into operation, by being, in the language 
of the day, ‘registered’ by them. But though they were sub¬ 
ordinate to the royal authority and had no political power, the 
Parlements, that of Paris especially, soon evinced a spirit of 
independence and opposition to the Government of the day which 
has always been a feature of the French character. They refused 
to register the financial decrees of the King when these bore too 
•heavily on the nation, a refusal which took the form of*a ‘ remon¬ 
strance.’ As a rule, however, these remonstrances were ineffectual, 
as the King could overbear them by summoning a Lit de Justice 
where he appeared personally amongst the magistrates and compelled 
them by word of mouth to register his decrees. Though the King 
maintained his authority^ the remonstrances addressed to him by the 
Parlements eventually brought home to the minds of the people a 
eense of the grievances under which they laboured, while his indiffer¬ 
ence to their sufferings provoked their anger and distrust. On this 
account the Parlements acquired great popular influence, an influence 
by their public conduct, and increased by the lact that, as 
■ their iqppointments were often made hereditary by purchase, many 
families w^re enabled to hand down from one‘generation to another 
the worthiest traditions in connection with parlementary offices. 

Boring thO reign of Louis the Fourteenth the influence of the 
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Parlement had been overshadowed by the. commanding personality of 
the King, In the first portion of it their opposition was stayed by 
his appeals, to their patriotism on behalf of the great undertf&ings 
which were raising France to the foremost position p,mongst the 
civilised nations of the world, and during the latter period by the fact 
that the country was imperilled by invasion, and that sacrifices were 
demanded to save it from ruin. When peace had been concluded, 
however, and security restored, the people were able to concentrate 
their attention on the internal affairs of the country. They then 
began to see that the feudal caste had lost its power though its 
vexatious privileges remained, that the sole executive was vested in 
the King, who abused his authority, and thenceforward that spirit 
of opposition which had lain dormant both among the middle and 
lower classes began to revive. 

The first serious conflict between the Parlements and the King 
arose upon a religious question, a conflict at which it is necessary 
to glance, as'it stirred up public feeling and tended to bring into 
prominence the financial questions of the time. In 1713, two years 
before the death of Louis the Fourteenth, the famous Bull ‘ Uni- 
genitus ’ ^yas promulgated by the Pope, at the instigation of the 
Jesuits. That the King was merely actuated by obedience to the 
Pope in supporting the abuse of the ecclesiastical power involved 
in this Bull may be open to doubt; Jt is far more likely that he 
wished to conciliate the clergy, who might be expected in return to 
support him in his despotic proceedings. The Parlements rose at 
once against this attempted encroachment of Eome on the civil 
authority, and the Jansenist cause was eagerly espoused by the 
people. It would be well-nigh impossible to describe the enthusiasm 
with which the inhabitants of Paris entered into this conflict. Con¬ 
temporary writers state that the whole town upheld the Jansenist 
doctrine, without comprehending its real meaning, merely because 
Eome, .tha Jesuits, and Versailles symbolised in their eyes ultra¬ 
montane, clerical, and monarchical despotism. ‘ The nation is above 
the King, as the King is above the Pope,’ was the motto inscribed 
on the Jansenist flag. The wider Jansenism spread, the, more the 
Court contemned the sudden growth of public opinion : it stigmatised 
the Jansenists as ‘ factionists ’—a term which in 1750 was changed 
for the first time into ‘ republicans.’ ^ 

The moral support the Parlements received from the people in 
resisting these infringements of their legal authority ^emboldened 
them to oppose with more vigour than perhaps they might otherwise 
have shown, the proposals for fresh or excessive taxation brought 
forward by’the Crown./Such proposals were met by them with 
repeated remonstrances, and struggles on financial and theological 
grounds continued throughont the whple reign of Louis the Fifteenth. 
Ab far as the efforts of the Parlements to resist ecclesiastical abases 
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were concerntefl,*the struggle was carried on with alternate success by 
both sides. At times the clergy suffered, some priests being con- 
demifed to perpetual banishment, or, if they failed to surrejider to the 
Court, they \yere condemned to the galleys ; at others the Parlements 
had to give way, and occasionally the magistrates were even arrested 

and exiled. In 1773, at one of these crises, the 380 members of the 

Parlement of Paris sent in their resignation in a body, and as they 
left the court, amid the plaudits of the crowd which had gathered in 
the streets, they were hailed as ‘ these true Eomans and fathers of 
the country.’ Victory may be said, however, to have rested finally 
with the Parlements, as in 1762 the Jesuits were banished from France. 
But though the King thus, in a sense, gave way in the clericalcontest, 
he did so chiefly in order to have a freer hand in the financial ‘one, 
which was of more immediate moment to him, as, in fkce of the 
growing public opinion which had supported the Parlements, he found 
himself unable to deal with the financial situation unless he either 
obtained or compelled the assistance of these bodies.* It would be 
t^ious to enumerate the many occasions upon which the remon¬ 
strances gave rise to serious conflicts between the Parlements and 
the Cour des Aides and the Crown. Being freed from the Jansenist 
trouble, the struggle ended as it only could end under an absolute 
monarchy. Ip 1763 the King prohibited all remonstrances, and, at 
the same time, peremptorily palled upon the Parlement to register 
his decrees without delay. In the following year he went a step 
further. The Parlements had been invited to lay before him pro¬ 
posals for financial reform, but before they could comply another 
* invitation ’ was addressed to them to abstain from submitting any 
such proposals, which was supplementtnl by a declaration that the 
printing, selling, or hawking of any plans, wgrks, or writings con¬ 
cerning the reform of the administration of the finances was hence¬ 
forth prohibited. The advisers of the Crown were becoming alarmed 
.at the position which the Parlements were assuming, '{'heirRemon¬ 
strances were gradually being extended to every subject and every 
department of the State, and constituted a serious obstacle to the 
royal authority, and to the powers which the sovereign had wielded 
from time immemorial. Louis the Fifteenth, thoroughly alive to the 
value of his prerogatives, readily listened to these suggestions, and in 
^76 admonished the refractory magistrates in the following dignified, 
if autocratic, strain : ‘ It is in my person alone,’ said he, ‘ that the 
sovereign power resides: it is from me alone that the courts .derive 
their existence and authority; it is to me alone that the legislative 
belongs without any division; and the whole public order 
from, me.’ In pursuance of the doctrine of royal supremacy 
here laiddo^^, Vbe King ceased to notice the remonstrances which 
the Parlelnetitfl and the Cour des Aides were perpetually addressing 
to him* Th^ bodies now took higher grotmd, insisted^ that tho 
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royal prerogative was being* enlarged and shdnld be curtailed, and 
that no decree relating to taxation could be legally enforced without 
the fiat of the Parlements ; but, nevertheless, in the teeth of these 
declarations, the King compelled the carrying out of the financial 
measures he had ordered. Finally, in 1771, matters had arrived at 
such a pass tluit the King executed a coup (VSiat. I'he magistrates 
of the Parlemcnt of Paris were arrested like malefactors at dead of 
night, dispossessed of their offices, and another tribunal established in 
its place. The magistrates, who carried with them into their exile 
*the admiration of the people, were not restored to their offices until 
after the acc^sion of Louis the Sixteenth. 

The Parlements undeniably deserve great credit for their resist¬ 
ance to the financial impositions of the Crown, but the value of 
their services cannot fail to be depreciated in our estimation by the 
knowledge that they never seemed to think of, much less advpcate, 
the one measure of reform which could have had any enduring effect 
in placing the fiscal affairs of the country on a sound basis—the 
. equalisation of taxation. The incumbency of high parlcmentary office 
carried with it a patent of nobility and a consequent exemption from 
taxation, and the magistrates in the enjoyment of this exemption had 
neither the public spirit nor the wisdom to assume any share of the 
burthen of taxation. Had they done so at that time, when the Eevolu- 
tion was still unfhought of, and when the spirit of opposition, though 
active, disjdayed no tendency to violence, much of the trouble that 
ensued would probably have been averted, as it would have been 
difficult, if not impossible, for the rest of the privileged orders to 
refuse to follow their example. The Parlements were indeed mainly 
responsible for tlie delay of effective financial reform, and for the 
inadequacy of that reform when it. eventually came. For this reason 
the results of their action were as ephemeral as wa^ their popularity, 
as in the increasing gravity of tlie situation the services they had 
rendered were forgotten, and the victory the King had gained over 
them had.the*effect of temi»or^rily establishing his autocratic powers 
more firmly than before. But the importance of these conflicts in 
another aspect cannot be too strongly enforced, because they led 
directly to the formation of public opinion, focussed the attention of 
the people on the maladministration of the finances, and created the 
conviction that a radical rearrangement of fiscal burdens w'as a vital 
necessity. The controversies between the King and the Parlements 
formed the theme^of discussion jn countless pamphlets, which, both 
in point of numbers and viruleneCj resembled the political publica¬ 
tions that marked the earlier portion of the English eighteenth 
century. Tliese publications were prohibited by the authorities, 
but their' issue went on practically unchecked. In material they 
were, as a rule, poor, ,but th^ diffused a knowledge of the abuses 
of the fiscal system among the people, as they all insisted that the 
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taxes were exorbitant and unfairly assessed, that they crippled agri¬ 
culture, and imperatively needed readjustment. It was an ominous 
condition of things, as a spirit of scepticism, that had already 
been aroused by the Jansenist agitation, was going far to under¬ 
mine the stabihty of existing institutions and the power and' pres¬ 
tige of the Crown. All competent observers regarded the outlook 
with profound anxiety, and foresaw the dangers that must follow 

upon the arbitrary proceedings of the King, Voltaire, writing in 
1764, said: ‘ Everything that I see is sowing the seed of a revolution 
which must inevitably come, but which I shall not have the pleasure 
of witnessing. Erenchmen are slow in arriving at n,n object, but 
they arrive at it in the long run. Light has become so abundant 
that'an explosion will take place at the first opportunity, and* then 
we shall have a fine uproar. Young men should feel very happy, as 
they^ are destined to see great things.’ Four years later, Grimm 
wrote: ‘ The disquiet which agitates the minds of men and. leads 
them to attack religious and political abuses is a characteristic phe¬ 
nomenon of the century, and foreshadows an imminent and inevitable 
revolution.’ These projjhecies were supplemented by Madame Campan, 
who refers in her memoirs to ‘ the habit which the cultured classes 
have assumed of discussing the institutions of the State, which are 
fast falling into ruin, so that the century cannot close without some 
great revolution in France.’ Though they were both aiming at a 
common object, there was no joint action between the philosophers 
and the Parlements, as some of the former—Voltaire especially— 
upheld the absolute power of the Crown; but at the same time their 
teachings tended to bring the Tiers Etat into prominence, enabling 
them to assume for the first time a 2 )osition of great influence to 
which their intellectual culture and wealth entitled them. Among 
the mfen of letters, the school of economists or physiocrates devoted 
themselves particularly to showing the necessity for financial reforms. 
They advocated the abolition of all pecuniary privileges, and paved the 
way for Turgot and Necker, who, however, but partially attempted 
to carry out the proposals of the physiocrates, whose sckemes were - 
only realised by the Revolution. Though the physiocrates adhered to 
many time-worn fallacies, they also preached many truths, and none of 
their doctrines struck the mind of the public more forcibly than that 
a prosperous state of agriculture was essential to the prosperity of the 
State, But, however good their intentions may have been, the econo¬ 
mists failed, as the Parlements had failed, to indicate the only reform 
which could render a sound financial administration possible—the 
equal distribution of the burthens of taxation. Enlightened as they 
were; and considerable as was the work they accomplished in prepar¬ 
ing the minds of the people for the advent of a drastic change, the 
bane of the French eighteenth century was upon them; they were 
dominated by the spirit of caste, and by the belief in the rights of 
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the priViteged orders, at any rate, in fiscal matters. Though the 
deluge of pamphlets, and even of works of enduring value and excel¬ 
lence, served to strengthen the force of public opinion by exposing 
and attacking the iniquities of his rule, Louis the Fifteenth, until 
death closed his ears to the grievances of his oppressed subjects, 
maintained his absolutism unimpaired. Without any desire to 
exculpate him from the obloquy he so justly deserves, it must 
be confessed that the system of public finance then prevailing in 
France offered him every opportunity and even inducement for in¬ 
dulging a reckless extravagance. Strict secrecy was observed as to 
the financial transactions of the State, and the national accounts 
were so loosely kept that they constituted no check whatever on his 
personal expenditure. In foct, the whole fiscal system of the time 
would have been sufficient to j)erplex the subtlest and acutest of 
our Chancellors of the Exchequer, and it was far more than the 
controllers-general could be expected to cope with. In the first 
place, there was a huge deficit, which was annually accumulating 
—deficit to which the disastrous Seven Years’ War contributed 
not a little—and there was no available means of diminishing it, 
though the liabilities it produced could not be evaded. National 
loans, as they are understood at present, were then unknown, and 
even if they had been known, it is very questionable whether 
the bulk of the population could have taken them up; and had 
they taken them up, it is still more questionable whether the 
exchequer could have paid the interest on them. In Eussia, it is 
true, in the second part of the eighteenth century, the Empress 
Otherine, by issuing paper money, maintained the splendour of her 
Court; as well as a constant warfare, with a depleted exchequer. 

Ou arriving hero (says the Comte de Silgur, in 1786, writing from St. Peters¬ 
burg), one must give up all the notions one lias of the financial operations of other 
countries. In other European States the sovereign can compel the obedience of his 
subjects, but not their opinions. Hero ca eu public opinion also is subservient to the 
sovereign. The mass of bank-notes, the certainty that they cannot be reiinbursed, the 
debasement ^ the coinage, which deprives it of half its value—in one word, every¬ 
thing that in other States would load to bankruptcy and the most disastrous revo¬ 
lution, fails to impair confidence in the slightest degree; and I am convinced that 
were the Empress so to will it her subjects would accept leather instead of gold. 


In 1786 public opinion in PVance bad freely developed and 
ripened; but during the first portion of the reign of Louis the 
Fifteenth it was only in the bud. JJoreover, the Eussia of the 
eighteenth century and the PYance of that period were very different, 
and the ignorant and loyal subjects of Catherine were evidently 
quite content to accept the paper on which was stamped her 
count^eit presentment as readily as if it were gold. But the 
PYench were far too independent and sagacious to confide blindly 
in ttoe errait of the Government and accept a wholesale issue of 
VoL. XXXiil—No. 194 XX 
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worthless bank-notes in lieu of money. The losses entailed by the 
financial operations of Law had taught the people to be on their 
guardi Keady money was essential to the Controller-General to meet 
his liabilities, and as the royal exchequer was in a chronic state of 
emptiness, whilst the need of money was imperative, the King 
sought to supplement the proceeds of the taxes by sending his plate 
to the Mint, an example which was followed by the nobility, who 
were evey anxious to demonstrate their loyalty to the Crown. In 
this manner countless artistic treasures were lost to posterity. 

The financial confusion was aggravated by the entire unpre- 
paredness of the treasury to meet unforeseen demands which were 
constantly cropping up, and by the absence of any systematic 
attempt to make provision for the liabilities of the State. The 
only object the coutrollers-general ever had in administering the 
finances was to tide over the embarrassments of the hour; they 
lived from hand to mouth, regardless of the ultimate consequences 
of that policy. Taxes were imposed and collected; extraordinary 
receipts were realised when they were required; but no prelimi¬ 
nary estimate was ever made of the resources of the revenue. 
The same uncertainty prevailed with regard to the expendi¬ 
ture. The expenditure of the current year was the only guide 
followed in estimating that of the ensuing one. There was no such 
thing as the division of the public revenue into financial years; no 
definite period was fixed for carrying out the estimate of each 
separate budget, and the collection of the taxes often remained in 
arrear for two or three years. Neither Turgot nor his successors 
were able to deal with the bewildering condition of the 'public 
accounts, which required the summary procedure of the Eevolution 
to bring about its amendment. The difiBculties the Controller- 
General bad to contend with were further increased by the ar¬ 
rangement under which all the public moneys were paid into 
the Cours, des Comptes, thirteen courts situated in the different 
provinces and in Paris. These courts were supposed to control 
the collection of the taxes, but they were subject to %o general 
supervision, and each kept its accounts after its own fashion. An 
abstract of these accounts had to be sent periodically to Par^s, 
but the manner in which they were kept was so complicated and 
confusing that the superior court could exercise no effectual check 
upon them, and could obtain no clear evidence of the total amounts 
of the receipts and expenditure. Moreover, the floating debt.had 
not yet been originated. There was, it is true, a floating debt in ■ 
the shape of bills which the Minister drew whenever he had any 
p];^|ng engagements to meet, and had no available money for 
the purpose. But, like all the other ^ancial arrangements of the 
State, tbi^ was carried out in the most haphazard mailer. The 
bills were negotiated with bankers or State contractors, the returns of 
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some tax or taxes for the ensuing year being given as security. 
But, as has been already said, the taxes were not necessarily col¬ 
lected within the period named for the purpose, so that when the 
bills fell due there was no money to take them up, and they had to 
be renewed sometimes again and again, each fresh renewal of course 
entailing a fresh commission. Colbert originated this system of 
forestalling the receipts of the revenue. Thenceforward it developed 
into a regular practice, and the amount so forestalled increased from 
year to year. Thus we find that in 1770 the sum forestalled was 
only 150,000,000 livres, whereas in 1776 it had mounted up to 
800,000,000, and in 1781 to 1,600,000,000.1 

The manner in which the secret service money was disbursed 
introduced another element of irregularity into the management of 
the public accounts, and further conduced to rendering the task of 
ascertaining the true state of the exchequer practically impossible. 
It was deemed expedient to withhold even from the magistrates of 

the Cours'des Comptes a knowledge of the way in which certain sums 

♦ # 

under this lieiid were allocated, a precaution which was, to a great 
extent, unnecessary, as part at least of the secret service money 
was applied to the ordinary requirements of the State. But this 
practice afforded the King unlimited opportunities for indulging his 
wasteful inclinations, as he could draw any sums he chose from the 
secret, service fund, by merely giving a receij)t in the words ‘ I know 
the object of this cxpei»diturc/ As the amount of the secret service 
fund varied at the pleasure of the King, there was no means of 
ascertaining beforehand what sum would he required for it in any 
given period. All that the Controller-G eneral knew was that the sum 
was always enormous, and that it generally exceeded a hundred 
million livres a year. 

The*King would have done well had he followed the example of 
Madame de Pompadour in the matter of keeping lus accounts, whose 
bookkeeping, at any rate, was of a pattern worthy of imitation. 
Prodigal as this well-abused lady was, every sou she received or paid 
away during the nineteen years of her favour was duly entered'in her 
books. After her death it was found that in that period she had 
cost France the sum of 36,327,268 livres 12 sous 6 deniers. The 
average revenue of tlm Crown at that time from all sources was 
about 370,000,000 livres a year; so that an approximate idea of the 
scale on which the King’s munificence was based can be ob^ned 
from the money he lavished on the leading favourite. 

In considering these sums it is necessary to take into’account the 
alteration in the value of money, brought about by the altered con¬ 
ditions of life then and now. Taking, for instance, the incomes^of 

. . There were, varioas kinds of livres under the anoient monarchy, and the value of 

the coin fltfctuated, hut about the beginning of the eighteenth century it became 
equivalent to a franc. ’ 
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prominent professional men in those days, and comparing them with 
w^t we know to be the incomes of men relatively in the same position 
now, we can get an idea of the extent of that alteration. Barbier 
mentions that a M. Norman, one of the best lawyers of the day, 
had an income of 50,000^ livres per annum, which was then 
deemed very considerable for a man in his position. It may be 
interesting to compare with this the professional incomes of English 
barristers at the same period, from which we can gather that they 
were much on a par with those of their French contemporaries. Sir 
John Cheshire# a leading counsel in the last century, has left a 
note-book showing that for the sis years succeeding his appoint¬ 
ment as Seqeant his fees amounted to an average of 3,24li. per 
annum. The income of a counsel about the middle of the last 
century who had exceptional advantages is disclosed by the fee- 
book of Mr, Charles Yorke, tho son of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, 
and afterwards Chancellor himself. In his first year his practice 
only brought him in 12IL; but it increased so that when he was ten 
years at the Bar his professional income was nearly 2,500i,® 

In 1769, when the Abbe Terray was Controller-General, the con¬ 
dition of the finances had become desperate. He was a man of 
much ability, but utterly devoid of character, and wholly unscrupu¬ 
lous as a Minister. On the 18th of February of that year, finding it 
impossible to stretch the revenue so as to meet the heavy liabilities 
■of the State, he issued a decree which was equivalent to proclaiming' 
national bankruptcy. By this decree he suspended for an indefinite 
period the payment of drafts to the value of about 200,000,000 
livres, which had been drawn upon the Eeceiver-General of the 
Taxes by the Finance Minister, in anticipation of the revenue 
receipts of the current year, a breach of faith that spread ruin 
among the creditors of the State, who belonged principally^ to the 
bourgeois class, while it dealt a fatal blow at the financial credit of 
the Government. As late as the time of Necker's fall, in 1781, 
eighty millions worth of these drafts still remained unpaid. In 
1771 the Abb6 Terray went a step further, and promulgated a decree 
•reducing the interest on the perpetual annuities purchased from the 
State by one-fifteenth, and the life annuities by one-t^th. He 
contended that this was a legitimate operation, on the ground that 
as the value of the principal of the sums invested to -produce these 
annuities had been diminished—by the disgraceful mismanage¬ 
ment and malversation of the finances—it was only fair that the 
interest should be reduced in proportion; his argument in effect 
being that, as the owners of these annuities had already been de- 
ffauded of a portion of their principal, it was only equitable that 
they Shotild suffer a proportionate loss of interest. In recent years 

* About 2,000?. • Fosb'd Judges of England, ■ > 
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we have witnessed, not only in England, but oel, the Continent as 
well, conversions of stocks by which the interest has been diminished. 
But these conversions only take, place when the stock is above .par, 
and the holders of them have no reason to complain, as they have 
the option of either getting back their money at par or of accepting 
the new stock at the reduced rate of interest. That Louis the 
Fifteenth was not unaware of the state of public opinion produced 
by Terray’s act of repudiation may be gathered from the words he 
used on his deathbed ; but though he then expressed repentance for 
the scandal his private life had occasioned to his subjects, he added 
that to God alone did he owe any account of his conduct as a 
ruler. He may have been conscious of his vices, but he made as 
little effort to reform them as he did to conciliate public opinion 
in financial matters, as he might have done by reducing the 
heaviest item of his expenditure, a reduction which would have been 
a more effectual and practical piece of economy than sending his 
plate to the mint. This item was his household. Any visitor to 
Versailles may form some estimate of the expense of keeping up an 
establishment in that vast palace, which, despite the plundering it 
underwent during the Kevolution, is still a monument of national 
art, which, though dedicated to all the glories of France, is neverthe¬ 
less fast falling to decay because of the expense its maintenance 
would entail. It is almost impossible for us to conceive what Louis 
the Fourteenth and his successor deemed to be the obligatory house¬ 
hold of the King of France, who lived like an Oriental potentate, 
secluded from the inquisitive and critical eye of the populace of Pai’is, 
but who, at the same time, wished to dazzle his subjects, as well as 
royal visitors from all parts of the world, by the j)omp of the throne. 
It must be admitted that to have reduced that expenditure and 
display, even could it have been done, would have diminished the 
prestige of the monarchy. The King was the sole fountain of 
honour and emolument; every advancement, every favour, depended 
on him alone. ‘ The object of the greatest personages of both sexes,* 
says M. Taine, ‘ of laymen and clergymen, the chief object of their 
lives was to be at every hour of the day under the eyes of the 
sovereign, and within reach of his voice.’ ‘ I would prefer dying 
to being two months without seeing the King,’ wrote Marshjd 
Kichelieu to Madame de Maintenon. Vanity and self-interest con¬ 
tinued this tradition under Louis the Fifteentli, and coyrtiers eighty 
years of age were known to have passed forty-five years of their lives 
waiting in the anterooms of the King, the princes, or the ministers. 
It was the aim of the life of noblemen to hold even the humblest 
CJourt appointment, and to lodge in the meanest garret of Versailles. 
The many sacrifices the nobility had made in the wars, and the 
ruinous condition of the finances, had so seriously diminished their 
wealth, that every minister and official looked to the favour and 
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bounty of the Ki^ for his advancement. In those days, civil and 
military service were not rendered to the country, but to the King, 
on whom all public officials were d^endent for their livelihood. But 
he, in his turn, depended upon them for their services, and he could 
*not have freed bimself from the bonds in which he was thus held 
without endangering the safety of the Crown. The result of this 
mutual dependence on each other was that the Crown and its re¬ 
sources were being strangled in the tentacles of a vast octopus, from 
which heroic measures alone could have liberated them. The costly 
pomp which Louis the Fourteenth had instituted was. continued by 
Louis the Fifteenth, oblivious of the progress of time and civilisation, 
and unmindful that the glamour that it was sought to preserve 
around the throne meant the ruin of the people. 

Of the magnitude, splendour and cost of that royal establishment 
we can form a notion from the fact that the population of Paris at that 
time was only 600,000, whereas the household consisted of 6,000 
persons, with stables containing 2,000 horses, and 300 chariots; three 
distinct hunting and six sporting establishments, together with an 
army of 1,500 lackeys, whose liveries alone cost 540,000 livres a year. 
There were seventy-five officers connected with the King’s chapel 
alone, and forty-eight physicians, surgeons, apothecaries, attached to 
his person. D’Argenson, writing in 1751, says : ‘ It is asserted that 
there are 4,000 horses in the King’s household, and that this year alone 
his single person cost 68,000,000 livres, or one-quarter of the public 
revenue,* As late as 1780, 383 men and 133 boys were employed for 
the King’s table, which cost 2,177,771 livres, together with 390,000 
livres for those of the King’s aunts, and 1,000,000 for his sisters-in- 
law, bringing the total charge for the royal tables alone upto 3,660,941 
livres per annum. At the death of Louis the Fifteenth the annual ex¬ 
penditure of the King amounted to one-twelfth of the whole revenue of 
the State; and if we take into account the households of the various 
members of the royal family which w’^ere supported by the State, as 
well as the cost of the nine or ten thousand household- troops, the 
outlay under this head amounted to one-eighth of the entire revenue. 

Louis the Sixteenth effected various reforms in the household, but 
withtheresult that the Court dignitaries, whose pockets sufferedin con¬ 
sequence, revenged themselves by making fun of the King’s parsimony 
and turning him into ridicule. Nevertheless, Turgot’s retrenchments 
amounted tq 5,000,000 livres, an attempt at economy which contri¬ 
buted to bring about his disgrace. ‘ You are in too great a hurry/ 
said Malesherbes to him ; ‘ why do you want to do so much at'once ? ’ 
* Because,’ answered Turgot sadly, ‘ you forget that in our family we 
die ofigout at the age of fifty.' In fact, Turgot died seven* y^irs 
later, et the age of fi.fty-four. Necker was more fortunate than 
Turgot^ but “what he saved with one hand he lost witli the other. 
Court intligbl^ was too strong for him, and his comparatively trifling 
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househ(d(i refonns were counterbalanced by the. costliness of tbe 
Court favourites. JVIadame de Polignac, for instance, received on the 
same.day 400,000 livres to pay hbr debts, and a marriage portion 
for her daughter of 800,000 livres. 

But the household was not the only item in the expenditure of* 
the King that drained the public purse. Perhaps one of tlte most 
indefensible of the many financial abuses of the eighteenth century was 
the pension list, which even Louis the Sixteenth, economical and ever 
ready as he was to act upon the advice of his ministers, was unable 
to restrict. These pensions nominally awarded out of the privy purse 
for public services were in reality given indiscriminately to private 
favourites and unworthy persons. That every minister on his resig¬ 
nation should receive a pension of 50,000 livres was justifiable, as well, 
perhaps, as that his widow should receive 30,000‘ Uxtcs, but t hat each 
of his daughters should get from 4,000 to 10,000 livres a year made 
the system a scandal. In the same way other high dignitaries of State, 
and even in the higher magisterial offices, obtained hereditary pen¬ 
sions; an example of which is afforded liy'the case of a Mdlle. do 
Maulde, who, as late as 1790, secured a pension of 4,000 livres, when 
only fourteen years of age. There was Madame du Deffand, the friend 
and correspondent of Horace Walpole, who, in 1703, got a pension of 
6,000 Imes from the King because—to use her own words—her 
aunt, the Duchesse de Luynes, Lad been a friend of Marie Leezinska. 
Numerous examples of the same kind might be quoted. Madame 
de Lamballe was granted a pension of 40,000 livres, and JMadame 
d’Andlau, aunt of Madame de Polignac, obtained a pension of 0,000 
livres, though she Lad been exiled from Court for a grave dereliction of 
duty. Later on, when the secrets of the administration were disclosed 
by the Kevolution, it was found that tlie family of'Polignac received 
pensions, the greater p^irt hereditary, amounting to 700,000 livres a 
year; and that gifts to the value of about 2,000,000 livres were 
given to the Noailles family alone. In 1774 the Abb6 Vermont 
wrote to Maria Theresa that ‘ by an immemorial custom of the 
French Court, three-fourths of the jilaces of honour and pensions 
.were given not in return for services, but through motives of 
favouritism. Such claims were based formerly on birth and connec¬ 
tions, but lately they have had no other foundation than in intrigue/ 
Even the finance ministers of Louis the Fifteenth appreciated to some 
extent the absurdity of the pension system, and at one time an effort 
was made to reduce the then existing pensions. Under this reform 
the pension awarded to Madame du Deffand was cut down to 4,800 
livres,»whereupon this lady remonstrated with the minister. The 
fiincerity with which he had entered upon this economy was then 
shown by his reply, that, although it was true that the old pensions 
most be Traced, there was no reason why new ones should not be 
grdnted^ atd forthwith Madame du Deffimd had her loss made good 
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by the granting to her of a new pension. An idea of the drain the^ 
pensions constituted upon the exchequer can be gathered from the 
following figures. In 1763 the pensions granted by the King amounted 
to- 8,600,000 livres, in 1774 to 10,400,000, in 1776 to 16,500,000, 
•and in 1781, the year of Necker’s dismissal, to 23,814,988 Hvres. 

Lotlis the Fifteenth must have been cast in a heroic mould to 

have been able to free himself, from this incubus. But he was not a 

hero, nor was the age in which he lived a heroic age. Still, selfish and 
indolent as he undoubtedly was, he had sufficient penetration to 
perceive the extent to which he was being preyed upon by the 
vultures of his Court. It is recorded that when driving one day 
with the Due de Choiseul, he turned to him, and asked, ‘ What do 
you think was the'cost of the carriage we are sitting in?’ The 
Minister, having pondered a minute, replied that he thought he 
could buy one the same as it in all respects for from 5,000 to 6,000 
livres; but he added that, as the King must pay en roij and 
seldom in ready money, it might have cost him 8,000 livres. 

‘ You are far from the right figure,’ rejoined the King, ‘for this car¬ 
riage cost me 30,000 livres! ’ Choiseul some days afterwards 
reminded the King of this conversation, and said that if he would 
support him he would redress the abuses of the royal expenditure. 
My friend,’ answered the King, ‘the robberies in my house are 
on a colossal scale; but it is impossible to stop them, as too many 
people, especially too many influential people, are interested in their 
continuance. My ministers have always begun by attempting to 
introduce something like order into my affairs, but they have been 
frightened to proceed, and abandoned the task in despair. Cardinal 
Fleury was powerful; he was master of France; but he died 
without carrying out any of the plans he had formed. Believe 
me, it is better not to trouble yourself, and to let ineradicable vices 
alone.’ 

This sketch of the financial condition and administration of 
France during the reign of Louis the Fifteenth, incomplete as it 
necessarily is, may still serve to convey an adequate impression of the 
herculean character of the task with which Louis the Sixteenth found 
himself confronted. France not being a homogeneous country, but 
composed of a group of autonomous provinces, with conflicting insti¬ 
tutions and interests, the young and inexperienced Prince found the 
v^ole system of local administration an impenetrable maze of detail-, 
and that of the fiscal administration a mass of confusion and disorder. 
Sixty years of misgoveipiment and corruption had shaken the founda- 
tlouB of the throne, and destroyed the public respect for the clergy 
and nobility, whilst modern civilisation was asserting ittf influence^ 
and conducing, with other causes, to render a radical change inevit¬ 
able. A eyst^m of fiscal wastefulness and maladministration which 
was endor^ in the early part of the century was no longer.possiUei 
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Absolute and unquestioned as yet was the authority of the King, he 
was powerless to ^ectuate any reform without the co-operation of 
the privileged classes. It must be remembered that some of the 
enlightened members of the^nobility had become ardent radicals and 
reformers, but their vague talk in the salons, witty as it may have 
been, their wild declamations in the caf^ and clubs, their contribu¬ 
tions to the revolutionary literature, and their participation in the 
American War of Independence, only weakened the existing institu¬ 
tions without producing any cure for the evils undei* .which the 
country suffered. Moreover, however laudable may have been the 
exertions of these members of the ruling caste in the cause of liberty, 
the leading nobles still clung desperately to their vexatious and 
obsolete rights. Dukes ridiculed the new economy that had come 
to be practised at Versailles, and dowagers who were^ offended by 
Marie Antoinette's infringement of the old etiquette, and her prefer¬ 
ence for the society of her friends in the seclusion of the Petit 
Trianon to the stately pageantry of the old regime, became the 
originators of the calumnious stories which were later on so freely 
circulated against her. Because their interests were touched by 
the reforms of Turgot they conspired to bring about his fall, but, 
with extraordinary inconsistency, when Necker, whose financial 
reforms were of a far more serious nature, was dismissed, they 
ostentatiously made pilgrimages to his country residence as a mark 
of their sympathy. This spirit of opposition to the established (u*der 
of things displayed by these conspicuous personages was only too 
readily imitated and improved U 2 )on by the people at large. 

The great p);oblem, however, with which Louis the Sixteenth 
and his advisers found themselves face to face at the time of his 
accession, though studiously concealed from the people, was the 
gigantic deficit in the exchequer."* The buoyant disposition of the 
French people caused them to imaging that all the abuses and vices 
of the old system had sunk into the grave with the late King, and 

* In 1774 the perpetual annuities and rentes amounted to 90,000,000 livres, represent¬ 
ing a capital debt of 1,500,000,000. The gross revenue was then 376,000,000 livres, 
but the net revenue was only 216,000,000, against which there was an expenditure of 
236,000,000 livres, showing a nominal deficit of 21,000,000 livres, but the real deficit 
in that year was about 60,000,000. Turgot reduced it to 40,000,000 livres. In 1787 
the deficit had increased to 112,000,000, and in 1788 to 140,000,000. The revenuobad 
also increased to 472,000,000, and the expenditure to 627,000,000 livres, consequently 
the deficit was 66,000,000, to which must be added 76,000,000 for bills due aiid 
29,000,000 for extraordinary expenses; so that the total deficit was 160,000,000 livres. 
In 1789 Neoker announced a deficit of 56,000,000, but did not mention the sums due 
for bills, which were then from 76,000,000 to 80,000,000 livres. In 1789 the interest on 
the x>c]^txial rentes and annuities was 162,000,000, in addition to wluch a large sum 
had to be paid on forestalments and various other debts. The capital of the rentes was 
2,170,000,000;.reimbursements, 686,000,000; forestalments, 270,000,000; loans from 
the Pays d'etat, and the Caisse d’Escompte, 220,000,000; finally, the amounts to bo 
paid to the boldeis of offices, 1,200,000,000, Consequently the total indebtedness of 
theBtate in l^iat year was over 4,600,000,000 livtes.. 
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tliat und^ the new rule of a youthful prince, who was known to be 
influenced by the best and most conscientious motives^ the millen*- 
nium must necessarily begin. The young generation •'was carried 
away by noble impulses, and indulged in dreams, hopes, and illusions 
based on misleading appearances. They never attempted to fathom 
the depths at which rested the foundations of the monarchy; they 
never tested the soundness of those foundations on which they wished 
to reconstruct a new edifice; they did not realise that an absolute 
monarchy cbuld never continue to subsist on the support of a debased 
upper class, and that there was no longer that loyalty and affection for 
the throne among the other classes on which alone a constitutional 
monarchy could depend for its existence. 

The first seven years of the reign of the young King were called 
the Golden Age by those who survived the cruel times that followed 
them, as their ignorance of the dilapidated state of the finances 
and the self-deception in which they indulged inspired the young 
generation with an illusory confidence. Owing to this circumstance, 
for which the reforms with which Louis the Sixteenth inaugurated 
his reign gave some ground, there was a great revival in the pros¬ 
perity of the country. The cost incurred by France in the War of 
Independence further impoverished the State; but nevertheless the 
returns of the Fermiers-Generaux showed that individual wealth was 
increasing, and, according to Artliur Young, in the twenty years 
from 1768 the shipping trade of France doubled. Agriculture was 
depressed, but trade floxirished—a remarkable change, considering 
that the old injustices of administration still continued, and that trade 
and industry still groaned under feudal restrictions and the oppressive 
monopolies of the corporations. But the impositions of the Treasury 
on the poorer classes had become of less frequent occurrence, tasar- 
tion had been lightened, and large sums were devoted to. charitable 
purposes. This prosperity was as fleeting as the national content¬ 
ment was misleading, being based not on any substantia] ground, 
but only on unjustifiable expectations of the future. For the pre¬ 
ceding thirty years every capable observer of the progress of events 
and every leading political economist * had expressed the conviction 
that a revolution was inevitable, though they probably never realised 
to themselves the full significance of the term, nor what a revolution 
meant in such a country as France. 

As early as the year 1756, ]M. d’Argenson insisted on the 
necessity for a fundamental change in the system of government, 
and the suggestions he put forward for that purpose proved pro^ 
pjietid, as they were fulfilled by the Eevolution, He proposed that 
France' should be divided into departments, with the appointment 
of local xhagistrates and mayors in the smallest villages; he rccom-' 
mended-tho^taMshment of uniformity of weights and measures 
throughout the country, the institution of tribunals of (^mmero^ 
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councils, of trustworthy men, the holding,of agricultural confer¬ 
ences, and the establishment of free education. He even thought 
of laying out the Bois de Boulogne and the institution of companies 
of omnibuses. He advocated the principle that trade ‘ should be 
as free as air, because liberty elevates, while arbitrary authority 
corrupts and debases ever 3 rthing it touches.' These w«re statesman¬ 
like suggestions, but d'Argenson also somewhat chimerically expressed 
the wish to see an absolute king the head of the philosophers and the 
self-constituted leader of the reformers of the State, "But rif Louis 
the Fifteenth was not the man fitted to fulfil d’Argen son’s ideal of 
monarchical'rule, Louis the Sixteenth was equally incapable of 
carrying forward the much more extensive reforms which the still 
worse condition of the country at his accession demanded. 

In doling out such concessions as he decided upon, Louis the 
Sixteenth, though unconsciously, was acting in obedience to public 
opinion. The answer given by the octogenarian Marcchal de 
Richelieu to the young King, when invited to describe the three 
different reigns in which he had lived, shows how public opinion 
had progressed, in face of all obstacles, during the century. ‘ In 
the time of Louis the Fourteenth,’ replied the veteran, ‘one dared 
not say a word. In that of Louis the Fifteenth one spoke* under 
one’s breath; now, under your ^Majesty, one says what one chooses.’ 
The very refoims Turgot set on foot laid bare to the people, in 
their full injustice, many of the abuses of which hitherto they 
had been only lialf aware. By the publication' of his memorials 
to the^King, for the first time they obtained some knowledge of the 
arbitrary fashion in which the revenue had been always raised, and 
of the still more iniquitous manner in which it had been spent. His 
conscientious efforts were worthy of all praise, but his disclosures 
altogether shook the belief of the people in the virtue of govern¬ 
ment, They saw that their share of the taxes wns excessive • that 
these taxes were unjust and arbitrary, and that the exemptions en¬ 
joyed by the privileged classes were part of an intolerable system. 
The climax was reached on the publication of Necker’s Compte 
Brndib, Inaccurate^ misleading, and untrustworthy as a national 
budget, it attacked the whole financial system of the day, impugned 
the arbitrary administration of the monarchy, exposed in all their 
injustice the disorders of the past administration and the . lavish 
expenditure of the public money on the Court. 

The Compte Rendu brought about the fall of Necker, as the im¬ 
mense popularity it secured for him inflamed the jealousy of the 
Rime Minister Maurepas, who at once decided to procure his dis¬ 
missal on the first opportunity. The inordinate conceit and vanity of 
Necker soon gave him that opportunity, as he demanded admittance 
to certoin Court functions, from which his birth excluded him, and, 
moreover, he claimed to become what we might term a cabinet 
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minister, for which, as a Protestant, he was rendered ineligible. 
When the King refused these demands Necker tendered his resig¬ 
nation, which, much to his astonishment, was iccepted. Great 
doubt may be felt as to whether, under any circumstances, he could 
have remained much longer in office. It is true that Maurepas 
was an octogenarian and died soon afterwards, but, had Necker 
even waited a few months to urge his claims, he probably would 
have succumbed to some other Court intrigue, and to the inca¬ 
pacity of the* King, who not only failed to recognise the merits of 
his minister, but perpetrated the blunder of breaking the continuity 
of his financial policy. Necker at any rate might have retrieved the 
mistakes of his administration and have proceeded with his reforms 
in the spirit in which he had begun them. 

The case of Necker was pleaded by Marie Antoinette; neverthe¬ 
less, he felj. Considering the strength of her influence, was it likely 
that he could have maintained himself at a future time ? But what 
would have been the result had Louis the Sixteenth persevered even 
with Necker’s reforms ? That question has already been answered. In 
my humble opinion, no effective reform could have been carried 
out owing in the first place to the aristocratic system. The financial 
condition of the country and of its administration were intimately 
associated with the aristocratic institutions, and could undergo no 
really salutary change so long as these institutions were not re¬ 
modelled. But it is questionable whether, even had they been re¬ 
modelled, any good could have resulted. The people would no longer 
tolerate their exclusion from all part in the management of their 
own affairs. Could any minister have coped with the difficulty of 
filling up the colossal deficit of the Treasury—a problem which the 
States-General were unable to solve, and which eventually led to 
national bankruptcy? The inference to be drawn from the ex¬ 
amination of the ministries of Turgot and Necker is that Turgot 
was a man of genius, but being deficient in tact was wrecked on 
the shoals and quicksands of Court susceptibilities and greed, be¬ 
tween which he was not courtier enough to steer a successful course. 
Necker was a man of the greatest ability, hopest and disinterested 
to a degree, as he devoted a great part of his fortune to the 
needs of the State; but he can hardly be termed a genius, 
as he did not possess a commanding grasp of affairs, dealt with 
symptoms instead of with primary causes, and failed to show 
that prescience which is one of the attributes of genius for 
statesmanship. A great fault of Necker’s administration was that 
though he did not increase taxation, even during the French pa]> 
ticip^on in the War of Independence, he borrowed too freely and 
largely, forgetting, apparently, that by taxation alone could the 
interest on these loans be met. Though the financial outlook seemed 
to be better during his ministry than it had been for many years, 
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yet the fundamental vices of the financial system remained un¬ 
touched, and the money raised by loans was not procured by the 
State from the nation at large, but from groups of private indi¬ 
viduals. At present, not only in France, but in most European 
countries, a large proportion of the population hold Government 
securities, and, consequently, are interested in the order and welfare 
of the State. But at the end of the eighteenth century the 
pecuniary interests of the French State wore in the hands of com¬ 
paratively few financiers, who were always trembling for their 
security, and made losses for which they sought to recoup them¬ 
selves, partly by obtaining high official salarie,s, partly by specu¬ 
lating in the financial dealings of the State. Consequently their 
personal interests became involved with those of the State, and 
being ultimately threatened in their private fortunes, they were the 
first to cry out for reform in the existing state of things. They 
thought it was possible to separate the financial from the general 
reform of the system of government, and had no apprehension that 
the work of emendation once set on foot would inevitably provoke a 
general revolution. 

Still it has been asserted by many historians that the Kevolution 

would have been averted had Louis the Sixteenth been endowed with 
( 

the genius of a Napoleon. It is not altogether unprofitable, and 
it is decidedly harmless, to rewrite history according to our fancy, 
or in the light of our knowledge of recent evenf/S, But the history 
of our century may teach many useful lessons to those who would 
rewrite that of the eighteenth. It has taught us that the autocrats 
of this century differ immaterially from those of preceding ages, 
and are no more disposed to divest themselves of their absolute 
jiowers than their predecessors were, or to grant reforms to their 
subjects, however pressing and moderate their claims may be. This 
has been illustrated by the revolutions in Austria and Germany in 
1848, and by that in Italy in 1859-GO. ‘Mon metier est d'etre 
royaliste,’ coldly replied Joseph the Second, the liberal and enlightened 
ruler of Germany, to the excited courtier who brought him thenews of a 
victory of the Franco-American over the English troops. Louis the 
Sixteenth could not have been otherwise than a royalist, though he 
was liberally inclined, and readily carried out every reform that his 
ministers recommended. It is true that he was weak, and bent like a 
reed before every breath of influence. Had he, as has been suggested, 
possessed the genius of a Napoleon, he might have grappled with the 
difficulties that surrounded him, governed his people himself instead of 
being governed by incapable ministers, compelled the privileged classes 
to obedience, and stifled sedition with grape-shot. But it may be 
replied that it would have been nothing short of a miracle had a 
prince nurtured in the atmosphere of Versmlles, and in the tradi¬ 
tions of the eighteenth century—the heir of the Bourbons, of whom 
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it was said, after they had had twenty-five years of revolutionary 
experience, that they learned nothing and forgot nothing—been 
endowed with the character and the talents which were needed 
in the saviour of France. Had Louis the Sixteenth attempted 
to compel the privileged classes into obedience, another Ravaillac 
might have been found, and had he put himself at the head of the 
army, defied public opinion and provoked a civil war, it is more than 
likely, from the growing power and influence of the middle classes, 
that army might not have proved as loyal as it has been deemed, 
and victory might eventually have fallen to the people. The truth was 
that, as the Comte de Segur said, ‘ The authority of the King had 
vanished, and despotism alone remained.' But the responsibility 
for the Revolution rests not only on the unfortunate monarch, on 
Marie Antoinette, or on the privileged classes. The responsibility 
for the Revolution rests principally on the French people themselves. 
It is true that the national deficit formed a hideous chasm which no 
means could be found to bridge over, that the agricultural distress 
was terrible, that the plebeian classes were overtaxed, that the 
domination of the upper classes was no longer bearable, and that 
the misgovemmcni of the King from the fall of Neeker was inde¬ 
fensible. But though clear-headed and logical in analysis and .argu¬ 
ment under normal conditions, the people allowed their reason to 
run riot vfhen their emotions became excited by an accumulation of 
wrongs which bad now reached a climax, and, being too light-hearted 
to reflect what the results of their action might be, they fell a prey 
to their own passions and to the theatrical rhetoric of demagogues. 
The ardour and impulsiveness they exercise in the pursuit of peaceful 
and laborious avocations, which make them one of the most produc¬ 
tive nations in the world, they carried as vehemently into the work 
of wholesale destruction; and though patriotic in the highest degree, 
never having been trained to political life, they had none of that 
veneration for the traditions of the past which is one of the securest 
bulwarks against anarchy. Too impetuous to tolerate any slow pro¬ 
cess of reform, once they realised the full extent of their grievances, 
the weakness of the authorities and their own power, they grasped 
the whole hand instead of the fingers that were one by one extended 
to them. When the temper of the French race was inflamed it 
burst forth like a cyclone, destroying every landmark, overwhelming 
good and evil alike in its undiscriminating fury. The Revolution, 
whose causes were welded together as the links of a chain, was fated 
to come, and when it came its histefry was inevitably destined to be 
written in letters of blood. 


Ferdinaijd Rothschiu). 
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During the. last thirty years the data of meteorology have been accu¬ 
mulated with a very great rapidity, and the chief desideratum of the 
moment is, to construct with these data such a general theory of the 
circulation of the atmosphere as would embody the distribution of 
heat, pressure, moisture, and winds over the surface of the earth, and 
represent them as consequences of well-established mechanical laws. 
The old provisory hypothesis of atmospheric circulation, advocated by 
Hadley in 1735, and further elaborated by Dove in our century, can • 
be lield no more, and a new theory has become of absolute necessity. 

We all have learnt Dove’s theory at school, even though we often 
found it difficult to understand. The air, greatly heated on or near 
the equator, rises in the same way as it rises in the summer over a 
sunburnt plain. On reaching the higlier strata of the atmosphere 
it flows towards the poles, but, owing to the speed of rotation which it 
has acejuired in the lower latitudes, it is deflected—to consider the 
northern hemisphere only—to the right, and blows in the upper 
strata as a current from the south-west. To compensate this flow, 
air rushes on the earth’s surface towards the equator, and as it also 
is deflected from its course by the same inertia of rotation, it appears 
in the tropics as a trade-wind blowing from the north-east. How¬ 
ever, the upper warm current does not flow all the way to the pole 
in the upper regions; it is gradually cooled down, and in about the 
thirtieth degree of latitude it begins to descend to the earth’s surface, 
where it meets with the cold polar current. A struggle between the 
two winds ensues, and it lasts until they make a temporary peace by 
blowing side by side, or one above the other; the struggle giving 
origin to storms and to changes of wind which are fully analysed in 
Dove’s theory. A rope without end rolling over two pulleys, one of 
■which lies horizontally near the equator and the other stands upright 
in higher latitudes—such was the simplest expression of Dove’s 
theory given in text-books.* 

Under this provisory hypothesis meteorology made an immense 
progress, and some five-and-thirty years ago, Leverrier in France, 

* B. £. Schmid, Lehrhueh dir Meteordhgie^ Leipzig, 1660, p. 563. 
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and Fitzroy in this country, ventured for the first time to foretell 
weather twenty-four hours in advance, or at least to send out 
warnings as to the coming storms. This bold step brought meteoro¬ 
logists face to face with a quite new problem. From the air-pressure, 
the temperature, the moisture, and the winds observed at a certain 
hour of the day at various spots and telegraphed to a central station 
they had to infer the next probable state of weather. So, leaving 
aside the great problems of atmospheric circulation, they directed 
their attention to the changes of weather rather than to the causes 
of the changes,® For this purpose purely empirical laws were of 
great value. When the; meteorologist saw on a weather-chart, a 
region of Ibw atmospheric pressure, with winds blowing in spirals 
round and towards its centre, he named it, by analogy with real 
cyclones, a ‘ cyclonic disturbance ’ or a ‘ cyclone,’ giving the name 
of * anti-cyclone ’ to the region of high atmospheric pressure—and 
he studied the tracks of both disturbances in their advance across 
the oceans and the continents. He did not inquire for the moment 

into the causes of the disturbances ; he took them as facts, and, 

_ 1 

following Buys Ballot’s law, he said that the wind will blow as a 
’rule from the region of high barometric i)ressure (the anti-cyclone) 
to the region of low pressure (the cyclone), with a certain deflection 
to the right or to the left. Immense researclies were made to study 
the routes followed by tlie centres of barometrical minima, and we 
now have splendid atlases showing the normal tracks of cyclones 
across the Atlantic Ocean, over Europe and the States, in Japan, in 
the Indian Ocean, and so on, at various seasons of the year.^ With 
these empirical data meteorologists attained such a perfection in 
their weather forecasts that in five cases out of six their previsions 
are now correct, while the coming gales are even foretold with a still 
greater accuracy. 

However, the very progress achieved demonstrated the necessity^ 
of*a more thorough knowledge of the too much neglected upper 
currents of the atmosphere. In Dove’s scheme, the upper equatorial 
current, after part of it had been sent back to the equator, was 
entirely abandoned to itself, to make its way as best it could against 
tlie opposed polar winds ; but the existence of a strong, nearly per¬ 
manent, and relatively warm upper wind blowing towards the east in 

* See W. Bezold’s short sketch of meteorological progress in Sitzuiiffsheriokte der 
Hcrlin Akadeniic de% ^YmQn%ch4lften^ 1890, ii. 1295, sq. ^ 

* Besides the earlier works of Ley (^Laws of the JVmda Prevailing in Western 
JEurojje, I’art 1.1872) and Koppen ^^^^ssenseh^ftliche Prqelmisae aus der^natlieh&n 
Uebersichten rf^?s WetterSy 1873-78), we have now the splendid work of W. J, Van 
Behber, which enibodics the tracks of all cyclones in Europe for the last fifteen years 

Zugftrasten der harometrisehen Minima, fur 1875-90), the researches of Blanford, 
S. B. Bin* and Elliot iij the Indian Meteorological Memoirs and Cyclone Part 

IV. (published by the Meteorological Department of India), the work of B. Knipping 
for Japan, in Annual Meteorological Report for 1890, Part IL Appendix, and several 
excellent wtks for Russia. 
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our latitudes—^wldch was only probable thirty years ago ^—became 
more and more evident, especially since the movements of clouds 
began to be systematically studied and obser\'atories were erected on 
high mountains; and this wind remained unexplained in Dove’s 
theory, while in Maury’s scheme of atmospheric circulation, which is 
still in great vogue in «nr schools, there was even substituted for it 
a current in an opposite direciion, which does not exist, and which 
Maury himself could not account for.^ An entire revision of the 
subject was thus necessary, and this revision has been done by,the 
American meteorologist Ferrel, in a series of elaborate works which 
are only now beginning to receive from meteorologists the attention 
they fully deserve. 

Ferrel’s theory is based upon considerations as to tlie laws of 
motion of liquids and gases of different densities. If the whole 
atmosphere were equally heated in all its parts, and at full rest, 
the air would be disposed in horizontal layers, of greater density 
at the bottom, and of (le(rreasing density towards the top. Con¬ 
sidering some part only of the atmosphere, from pole to equator, and 
neglecting the curved surface of the earth, we should thus have 
something analogous ' to a trougli filled with layers of different 
liquids. If one end of the trough were now warmed, and the other 
end were cooled, the layers would be horizontal no more. They 
- would be inclined, but in two different ways; the lower ones would 
be inclined towards (lie warm part, while in the upper layers the in- 
. dination would be tlio reverse. A full circuit of the lighter liijuids 
flowing one way on the surface, and of heavier liquids flowing the 
other way on the botlmn, would thus be established. The same would 
happen in our atmosjtlun'c with the lighter warm currents and the 
heavier cold currents if the earth had no rotation on its axis. But 
it rotates—the solid glolie as well as its gaseous euvadope—and, 
this modifies the whole circulation. The air which flows from the 

* ObservalioDS in Sib^rin, nnmely, at ttc grai)lntc works on Mount AUbert, at 
a height of 8,000 feet (52° N. lat.), were especially conclusive. Alibert's observations, 
buried in the Russian Trudij of tlie Siberian expedition, proved the existence of a 
nearly permanent W. and VV.N.W. wind on the top of the peak, and they showed at 
the same time that the averuL'c* yearly temperature on the top of the peak was by 
some fourteen to eighteen Fahrenheit degrees higher than it otherwise ought to be. 
When I visited the then abnndoncd mine in 1864, and saw the peak dominating all 
surrounding mountains, and could judge of the force of tlie west wind from the im¬ 
mense works accomplished to protect the road which wa.K traced on the western side 
of the peak, I could not refrain from explaining the extraordinarily great height of 
the snow-line in East Siberia by the existence of a relatively warm equatorial Current 
blowing with a great force at a height from 8,000 to 10,000 feet in the latitude of 
52° N. Later on the observations which I brought from the Voznesensk mine (60° N., 
altitude 2,620 feet) induced my friend Ferd. Muller, who calculated those observa¬ 
tions, to conclude that in higher latitudes the same current descends still lower to the 
earth’s surface, and still maintains some of its initial warmth. 

* See James Thomson’s pajicr * On* the Grand Currents of the Atmosphere,'in 
Philosophicul Trafisaetiont^ A. 1892, p. 671. 

VoL. XXXIII—No.. 194 • YY 
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equator to the poles maintains, not its velocity of rotation, as has 
been hitherto taught, but its energy of rotation, which means that 
it obeys the law of preservation of areas; therefore, when it is trans¬ 
ported from the e(|uator to a higher latitude' it is endowed (in the 
novtliern hemisphere) wdth a much greater eastward velocity than 
if it simply maintaftied its speed of rotation/ On the other side, the 
air which is flowing from the higher latitudes towards the equator 
also obeys the same law and acquires a westward velocity, but much 
smaller than tlie eastward velocity of the former; this is why the 
west winds have such a preponderance in our latitudes.® Moreover, 
in virtue of the centrifugal force, all masses of air moving in any 
direction—not only north or south, but also due west or east—are 
also deflected to the right in the northern hemisphere, and to the 
left in the southern hemispl\ere.'^ Consequently the air flows in great 
spirals towards the poles, both in the up]>cr strata of the atmosphere 
and on the eartli's surface beyond the thirtieth degree of latitude; 
while the return current IjIows at nearly right angles to the above 
spirals, in tlie middle strata as also on the earth’s surface, in, a zone 
comprised between the parallels 30° N. and 30° 

Such are, \^ry briefly stated, tlie leading features of the theory 
which Ferrel laboriously w'orked out during the last thirty years, 
submitting all its parts to the test of both observation and mathe¬ 
matical analysis. By the end of his life (he died in 1891) he em¬ 
bodied his theory in a well-written and suggestive popular’ work, 
whjch fully deserves being widely known. All taken, his views so well * 
agree with the facts relative to the movements of the atmosphere, and 
they give such a sound method for further investigation, that they are 
sure to become for some years to come the leading theory of meteo¬ 
rology. They already have given a strong inipulse to theoretical re- 
• search, and have created a whole literature in Austria and Germany.'^ 


® Full tables pivinj? the eastward (or westward) velocities for each latitude, under 
the two different hypotheses, liavc been calculated for the Mcteorologiachc Zeitmig, 
1890, pp. 309 and 420. 

’ Ferrel seems not to have been aware that the same liad been demonstrated, by 
R. Lenz, for rivers (about the year 1870) in a discussion of BaeFs law, applied to the 
Amu river, in the Mhnoirea of the Kt. Petersburg Academy. 

** W'm. Ferrel, A Pop-f/hir Treatise o7i Winds^ comprising the Geyicral Motion of the 
Atmosphere^ Mor^soons^ Cyclones^ Tornadoes, Wotcrs})o\fts^ HailstonnSt ftc. New York 
(Wiley), 1889. See also analysis of it by \V. M. Davis (in ficienee^ xv. p. 142; trans¬ 
lated in ^leteorologiselie ^eitungy 1890; p. 41), who gave the best 

dingraja of circulation according to FerrePs theory, and by H. F, Blanford in Matme, 
xli. 124. A full bibliography of FerrePs works was given after his death in the 
Affterican Meteorohyieal Journal, October 1891. 

* Roth hiis already abandoned the mathematical objections he had raised against 
Ferrell theory in the Wochensehrift /Ur Astronomie, 1888, The objections raised by 
Teisser^nc du Port and Supan against the * density surfaces* have been answered by 
Professor Davis in Science, and are not shared by the most pi*oininent meteorologists. 
And the naathematical analysis of Professor AVnldo, Sprung (the author of the well- 
known TreatUe of Me,eoroloy\/), M. MOUer, and Pemter has further confirmed the 
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Another theory of the general circulation of the atmosphere 
which is also awakening a good deal of interest among physical 
geographers was propounded in 1886 by Werner Siemens, and 
further developed by him in 1890.*° ’ Siemens did not consider that 
air might flow down the density surfaces, as supposed by h'errel and 
Helmholtz, and admitted by many meteorologists, and he main¬ 
tained that the source of the energy required for all disturbances of 
equilibrium in th.6 atmosphere must be looked for in the unequal 
heating of its different strata by the sun, and in the unequal loss of 
heat through radiation in space. From these considerations he 
inferred the existence of an ascending current in the equatorial 
belt, an upi‘)er warm current, and a cold polar current. As to the 
eastward and westwai’d directions of these currents, be made the 
very just remark that, the energy of rotation of the whole atmo¬ 
sphere must remain constant and unchanged, even though masses of 
air move from one latitude to another. The velocity of rotation of 
the atmosphere in tropical latitudes must therefore lag behind the 
rotation of the earth, and it must outstrip it in higher latitudes, 
mathematical calculation proving that the thirty-fifth parallel is, in 
both hemispheres, the line of division between the two. The general 
system of air circulation deduced from these principles is very 
similar in its results to the system of Ferrel; but the interest and 
importance of iSiemens’views lie elsewhere. Jfis memoirs were an 
appeal and an attempt to apply the principles of thermodynamics 
to the aerial currents, and they liave opened the way for a series of 
important researclies, wliicli, however, are not yet sufficieTitly advanced 
to be discussed in ihese pages. 

And, finally, a third new point of view has been introduced into 


accuracy of the theory. So also llildebrandsson’s observations of upper clouds 
(Annuaire de la Sor.irtf' mctrorohijlijm dc Jtxxix. Teisserenc du Sort’s 

high-level isobars, and Ouaran de Trominclin’s researches relative to coast-tvinds. 
The transport of the Krakatoa dust and Abcrcromby’s observations of clouds liaving 
rendered the existence of an upper east current very probable on the equator, Pernter 
has mathematically deduced from Fcrrcl’s theory the existence of such a current in 
a belt 4® 45'wide on both sides of the equator, and ho therefore has withdrawn 
the restrictions he had previously made in a lect ure (published in NaturCy 1892, xlv. 
593) in favour of Siemens’ views. It must be added that the idea of three super¬ 
posed currents blowing in 'Spirals may liave been suggested to Pcrrel by a com¬ 


munication of James Thomson to the British Association in 1857. Such was, at least, 
the claim raised and developed at some length by the Glasgow jirofessor before the 
Koyal Society in a Bakcrian lecture, now published in the TTmisact'Kyas (A. 1892, 
pp. 663-685). Though Thomson’s paper was never publi.shcd, and only given in a 
very short abstract without a diagram (the diagram in the Tra'nsaotions is now pub¬ 
lished for the first timp), the few lines in which his theory was stated {British 
Assoeiaiion Beporis^ Dublin, 1857, pp. 38. 39) contained the idea clearly expressed. 
It is certainly a matter of great regret that James Thomson has not returned to this 
subject. 

“ * Ueber die Krhaltung der Kraft im Luftmecrc,’ in Sitzungsberichte der Berlin 
Ahademieder Wissenschaften.^ March261; ‘Ueber das allgemeine Windsystem 
der Erde,’ in same publication, 1390, ii. p. 629. 

Y Y 2 
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the same discussions by Helmholtz. Sitting one day by the seaside, 
and observing how wixid blows'on the surface of the sea by sudden 
gushes, how it originates waves, and how they grow when * wind 
blows with an increasing force, Helmholtz came to cdnsider what 
would happen with two air currents blowing one above the other 
• in different directions, A system of air waves, he concluded, must 
arise in tliis case, in the same way as they are formed on the sea. 
The upper current, if it is inclined towards the earth’s surface (as is 
often the case), must originate in the lower current, immense aerial 
waves rolling at a great speed. We do not generally see them, but 
when the lower current is so much saturated with moisture that 
clouds are formed in it, we do see a system of wave-like parallel 
clouds, which often extend over wide parts of the sky. To calculate 
the sizes of the waves in different cases is extremely difficult, if not 
impossible; but by taking some simpler cases Helmholtz and Ober- 
beck showed that when the waves on the sea attain lengths of from 
sixteen to thirty-three feet, the air waves must attain lengths of 
from ten to twenty miles, and a proportional depth. Such waves 
would make the wind blow on the earth’s surface in rhythmical 
gushes, which we all kno\v, and they also would more thoroughly 
mix together the superposed strata, dissipating the energy stored in 
strong currents. These views are so correct that they undoul^tedly 
will throw some new light, as they already begin to do, upon the 
theory of cyclones.^* 

At the same time, Bezold is now endeavouring to reconstruct 
meteorology from the point of view of thermodynamics; and the 
well-known Austrian meteorologist J. Hann, whose work is exciting 
just now a great deal of interest, has openly broken with the old 
theory as regards the origin of cyclones and anti-cyclones.^^ From 
observations made for several years in succession on the top of the 
Sonnblick—a peak 12,000 feet high, of the Tyrolese Alps—as well 
as from observations made on several other high-level stations, he 
has concluded that a cyclone can not be due to a local beating of the 
earth’s surface and to an ascending current of warm air provoked by 
this cause, just as an anti-cyclone cannot he due to a local cooling 
of the earth’s surface, and to a conseqiumt condensation of the air. 
Contrary to the previsions of the meteorologists, the * ascending 
column of air within a cyclone, up to a height of some 10*000 feet, 

** H, Helmholtz, ‘Zur Theorie von AVirid nnd Wetter,’ and 'Die Energie der 
'^ogen uiid dos Windes,’ in the SttzvRf/uhrricJiie of the Berlin Academy, 1889, ii. and 
1^90, ii. Oberbeck’s calculations of the waves are given in the Meteorologische 
^\nt\i,ngs 1890, p. 81. 

I**'*Zur Tliermodynamik der Atmosphiirc,’ in SitzuTtgiherichie of the Berlin 
A^deiny of Sciences, 1838, p. 4.85 ; same year, p. 1189 ; 1890,.p. 356 ; and 1892, p. 279. 

/ ‘ Das Luftdruckmaximum vom November in DcnJisohrift der Wiener Aka- 

s^emie der Wieeenaohaftetu 1890, Bd. Ivii. p. 401, * Bemerkungen iiber die Temperatur 
der Cyolonen mid Anticyclonen,’ in Meteorologische ZeiUchrift^ 1890, p. 328. 
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is not warmer than the Surrounding air; it is cooler,within the 
cyclone, and its upward motion thus cannot be due to its tempera¬ 
ture. So also in an anti-cyclone the descending current of air is 
warmer than it is under normal conditions, and its downward motion 
must be dije’to some other cause than an increase of density resulting 
from a lowering of its temperature. The decrease of pressure in the 
one case, and its increase in the other, thus cannot be caused by dif¬ 
ferences of heating or cooling of the lower strata ; and both cyclones 
and anti-cyclones must be considered as i)arts of the general circula¬ 
tion of the atmosphere, such as it was conceived by Ferrel.^'* 

Such a deep modification of the current views, though supported 
io a great extent by weighty evidence, will obviously not be aceex)ted 
without opposition; but it is already making its way, and certainly will 
exercise a deep influence on the further development of meteorology. 

Abandoning now the domain of theoretical investigation, I must 
mention a work—also a life's work—-which may safely be placed side 
by side with the best achievements in theory. I meaii the beautiful 
charts of Mr, ]3uchan, rex')resenting the distribution of pressure, 
lemjierature, and winds over the surface of the globe, embodied in 
the last volume of the ' Challetifjer^ Exj>ediiion Rqfjorts, When 
Mr. Buchan published, twenty-three years ago, liis first maps of 
monthly isobars and fjrevailing winds, they wttc quite a revelation, 
even though the data upon which they w^erc based were very incom¬ 
plete at that timeJ'* But lietter data have been collected since, 
and in the hands of IVfr. Buchan Ihoy have undergone such a careful 
arid able analysis, that the ' (Jhallcitfjer^ Reports charts may be 
taken as the best reliable rex^resentatioii of the winds, the temx:)era- 
tures, and the pressure in the lowest strata of the atmosj^here, as 
well as the surest basis for further generalisations.^^ Tlie theories 
which have been mentioned in the preceding ])ages give the grand 
lines of atmospheric circulation ; on Buchan's max)S we see how. 
the grand lines are modified in the low'est strata by the distribution 
of land and sea, and the unequal heating or cooling of continents 

" See the discussion of this subject lK:twccn Iluzcn and J. llaiin in SoU'ncej 1890, 
XV. 382-384, and Meteorolorjischc Zeitsehri/iy 1890, p. 328. 

** To trace the isobars, or lines of equal atmospheric pressure, reduced to the sea- 
level, the real altitude of each meteorological ob.^ervatory must be known from direct 
geometrical levellings; but iu 18G9 the altitude of not one single station in Siberia, 
Central Asia, or even the Urals was known. A levelling across Siberia, as far as Lake 
Baikal, has been made since, Mr. Buchan’s isobars liaving been one of our best argu¬ 
ments to press the necessity of the levelling, Buj Mr. Buchan may not be aware 
that the levelling beyond the ninetieth degree of longitude is now considered by 
Eussian geodesists aS' utterly unreliable; it is supposed to contain some substantial 
error, so that a new levelling between Krasnoyarsk and Lake Baikal is insisted upon, 
Tlie incertitude in the isobars on an immense space in North-east Asia resulting from 
this cause may atWn as much as one- or, perhaps, even three-tenths of an inch. 

An excell^t HsumS of the whole work and its results in a popular form has 
been published by Buchan himself In the Proceedings of the QeograjfMcal Jliiociety, 
March 1891. 
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and oceans. The leading features indicated by theory are still 
maintained, and they become even still more apparent if we consult 
isobars traced for a certain height, like those of Teisserenc de Bort; 
but the immense plateaux of East Asia and North America act in 
winter as colossal refrigerators,'where cold and heavy air a'ccumulates’ 
to flow down in all directions towards the lowlq,nds. We see also 
how in July the air is heated in the lower lands of North-West India, 
in the comer between the Afghanistan and the Tibet plateau, how 
pressure is lowered there by the ascending current, and how winds 
blow towards this region of lowered pressure. We see more than . 
that: on looking on the maps it strikes the eye how the moisture or 
the dryness of the climate is dependent upon the distribution of 
pressure, and how the dry anti-cyclonic winds make barren deserts of 
.parts of North and South America, of Africa, and Central Asia, and 
how they will continue to dry the lakes and the rivers of these regions 
and occasion total failures of crops so long as that distribution of 
pressure lasts on the globe, and man has not yet learned to eschew 
its effects by getting water from the depths of the earth. The life 
of the globe during tlio present period is written on these splendid 
charts. 

II 

At one of the recent sittings of the French Academy of Sciences, 
Henri Moissan, whose name has lately been prominent in chemistry, 
in connection with several ini])ortant discoveries, read a communica¬ 
tion to the effect that he had finally succeeded in obtaining in his 
laboratory minute crystals of diamonds.*^ Ifis communication was 
followed by a paper by Friedel, who has been working for some 
time past in the same direction, and has attained similar though 
^ not yet quite definite results; and, finally, Berthelot, who also was 
working in the same field; but followed a different track, announced 
'that, in view of the excellent results obtained by Moissan, he abandons 
his own researches and congratulates his colleague upon his remark¬ 
able discovery. 

The discovery is not absolutely new, and the French chemist 
himself mentions two of his English predecessors. Mr, Hannay 
obtained in 1880 some diamond-like crystals by heating in an iron 
tube, under high pressure, a mixture of paraffin oil with lamp-black, 
bone oil, and some lithium ; and in the same year Mr, Sidney Marl- 
den, by beating some silver with sugar charcoal, obtained black carbon 
crystals with curved edges Besides, it was generally known that 

a black powder, composed of transparent microscopical crystals haviqg 

» • * 

- Coiaftcs do VAcadeniie des SchneeSf February 6, 1893, tome cxvi.p. 218. 

. “ Proceedings of the Peyal ^Society, xxx. 188; quoted by Moissan. 
w Proceedingslif fkeEoyal Society of Edinburgh, 1880, ii. 20 (Moissan’s quotation) 
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the hardness of diamond, is deposited on the negative electrode when 
a weak galvanic current is passed through liquid chloride of carbon. 
But these crystals, like those of jMr. Marsden, belong to the easily 
obtained variety of black diamonds known as carbonados; while some 
of the crystals obtained by 3Ioissanan^ real colourless and crystallised 
diamonds—the gem we all know and admire. 

For industry and everyday life the infinitesimal quantities of 
diamond dust obtained by the French chemist may have no imme¬ 
diate value, and some time wdll probably be required before a modest¬ 
sized jewel is made in a laboratory. But the discovoi'y has a great 
scientific interest, inasmuch as it is the outcome of a whole series of 
researches which have recently been made with tlie view of artificially 
reproducing all sorts of minerals and rocks, and which are admirably 
chosen for ultimately throwing new light upon the intimate structure 
of physical bodies. 

JMoissan’s method is based upon the capacity of iron orahsorbing 
carbon at a high temperature and of giving it back iathe shape of 
grains and crystals while the iron mass is cooling. When iron has 
been saturated with carbon at a temperature of about 2,000 Fahren¬ 
heit degrees, a mixture of amorphous carbon and graphite is discovered 
in the iron mass. At higher temperatures the fused iron dissolves 
more and more carbon, and the cast-iron of our blasting furnaces, 
after having been heated to about 3,000 degrees and slowly cooled 
down, contains, ns known, an abundance of gra 2 )I]ite crystals. It was 
thus natural i.o see whether a still higher tomperaturo, and cooling 
under high j)ressure, might noi give the still denser form of carbon— 
that is, the diamonds. 

In order to thorougldy saturate iron witli carbon at a high 
temperature, and to cool it under a high j)ressure, IMoissan resorted 
to a very simple and ellective means, lie took a hollow cylinder of 
soft iron, filled it with some purified sugar charcoal, and corked the 
cylinder with an iron screw, Tlien about half a ],)ound of soft iron 
was molten in a crucible in INIoissan's new electric furnace, which 
readily gives a temperature of about 3,000 Centigrade degrecfs 
(5,400° Fahrenheit), and the cylinder was jjhmged into the molten 
metal; iron was thus thoroughly saturated with carbon. The 
crucible was then taken out of the furnace and 2 )lung(^d into a pail of 
cold water until the surface of the iron mass was cooled to a dull red 
temperature, whereupon it was taken out and left to cool in the air, 
•This was the ingenious means of obtaining a high pressure. It is 
known that water when it becomes ice increases in volume, and that 
if it freezes in a strong shell the interior pressure of the crystallising 
water often bursts the shell; but if it cannot burst the shell it neces¬ 
sarily solidifies under an immense pressure, due to the molecular forces. 
The same was dpne by Moissan with the liquid iron, which also has 
the property of increasing in volume while it solidifies. An outer 
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solid crust having been formed by a sudden immersion into cold 
water, the crust prevents the further expansion of the iron mass, 
which is thus bound to solidify under an immense pressure, like 
the water in the shell. 

I’he next step was to separate the iron from the cai'bon crystals 
which it might contain. This was done by dissolving the iron in 
hydrochloric acid, and three different varieties of carbon crystals (which 
are not attacked by the acid) were received as a residue. Some 
graphite, some chestnut-coloured, curved needles of carbon, and 
diamond dust could be seen; and they were separated from 
each other by several complex operations indicated by Berthelot in 
one of his previous works. A few grains of diamond dust were finally 
obtained—most of them belonging to the carbonado variety, while a 
few of them proved to be real diamonds ; they were translucent, 
they scratched a ruby, and tliey distinctly showed under the micro¬ 
scope the orystalline structure and cleavage of the diamond; their 
density was Ihat of the precious gem, and they were completely 
consumed in oxygen at a temperature of 1890 degrees,^® 

Mr. IMarsden's experiment with silver was also repeated; but 
silver being a bad dissolvent for carbon, even at high temperature, it 
was boiled for some time with sugar charcoal in the furnace, the 
cooling being operated in the same way as with iron. The result 
was extremely interesting. No diamonds were obtained, but a series 
of carbonados of ditlerent densities (from 2*5 to 3*5 times heavier 
than water) were discovered, some of them in grains, some others in 
needles, or in conchoidal masses, the densest ones also scratching ruby 
and burning in oxygen at 1,800*^. This is perhaps the most interest¬ 
ing part of Moissan’s researches, as it confirms the long-since 
suspected fact that there is a whole s<*ries of carbon molecules each of 
which is composed of a different number of atoms, and some of which 
must be very complex. , ‘ • 

As to the (quantities of diamond dust obtained in this way, they 
were extremely small. fcSeveral cylinders gave no diamonds at all, 
and from all bis experiments Moissan could not collect even a* few 
milligrammes (a few hundredth q)arts of a grain) of the precious dust, 
although the black carbonados were (juite common. But a sure 
method is now indicated, and its farther development is only a 
matter of time and jferseverance. 

The scientific value of these researches is undoubtedly very great. 
Diamond, like graphite and simple cliarcojil, is pure carbon, bu£ aH 
attempts at fusing carbon or dissolving it have hitherto failed; it 
could not be brought into a liquid condition out of which it after¬ 
wards might crystallize. However, the investigations recently made 
into thp carburisation of iron, especially by Roberts Austen, tended 

^ From a subsequout communication by Moissan we leam that the same varieties 

■ 

are found in the diamond-bearing uarth at the Cape. 
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to prove that in steel and cast-iron the carbon is not simply diffused 
• through the iron, but enters with it into some of those combinations 
in definite proportions which, like all solutions, occupy an interme¬ 
diate position between real chemical compounds and purely physical 
mixtures.*^ It was reasonable, therefore, to presume that carbon is 
brought into a liquid condition in molten iron, and that under certain 

r 

conditions it may crystallise in the shape of diamonds within an iron 
mass. Moissan’s discovery confirms this view. On the other side, 
the researches of Moissan and Kricdel must also throw some light upon 
the great questions raised by Mendeloeff as regards the probable 
presence and prevalence of iron and carbon compounds in the 
interior of the globe, the formation of naphtha ont of these com¬ 
pounds, and other extremely interesting geological questions.-'-* 

The artificial reproduction of the diamond must also be viewed 
as a further step in a long succession of researches which have been 
lately pursued for artificially reproducing all sorts of minerals, 
the formation of whicli had long remained a puzzle for mineralo¬ 
gists. The silicates which were formerly considered as impossible to 
reproduce in the laboratory have yielded within the last few years 
before the eiforts of the chemists, Sarmsin, llautefeuille, and 
especially Friedel, have reproduced different varieties of the chief 
constituent mineral of our crystalline rocks—felspar—and the artificial 
crystals are absolutely identical with tliose found in nature. Horn¬ 
blende, which bad long defied tlie efforts of the explorers, has been, 
finally obtained in 1891 by K. Chrustchoff, after ho had spent seven 
years in unsuccessful attemptsbut in order to reproduce it he 
had to heat its constituent elements for three months at a tempera¬ 
ture of nearly 1,000 degrees. The importance of a high temperature 
for further achievements was I'endered still more evident in Fremy^s 
successful reproduction of the ruby. The ruby is, of course, quite 
different from the diamond, Jiike the sapphire and the corundum, 
it is nothing but alumina, tliat is, a compound of two atoms of 
aluminium with three atoms of oxygen, coloured by some impurities 
in red, in blue, or in brown. But for a long time alumina would not 
crystallise in our laboratories. Later on Frciny obtained a very 
fine dust of rubies; but when he submitted the constituent parts of 
the ruby to a temperature of 2,700'', and maintained the same tem¬ 
perature for one hundred consecutive hours, he was rewarded by full- 
sized crystals of the precious stone, big enough and in sufficient 
numbers to have a collar made of them. And finally, the investiga¬ 
tions of Friedel, Le Chatelier, and especially F, Fouqu6 and Michel 
Levy, who reproduced a micaceous trachyte containing felspar, spinel, 

** See * Kecent Science * in Nineteenth Century, May 1892. 

” See, in Mendel^ef^’s Principles of Chemistry^ the footnotes to the chapters on* 
carbon and iron. 

“ Comptes Rendns, 1891,1.112. 
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and mica, demonstrated the necessity of resorting to a high pressure 
in addition to a high temperature. 

To extend the range of high temperatures hitherto obtained, and 
to devise a means of measuring them, was thus the first condition for 
further progress in the reproduction of minerals and gems. But the 

measurement of high temperatures is a very difficult prQblem which 

has much occupied of late several prominent physicists and chemists. 
A thermo-electric thermometer, made of two very resistant metal*s 
(platinum and an alloy of platinum with rhodium), and graduated 
with the aid of the air tlierinometer, finally came into general use, and 
it proved to be quite reliable—but only up to 3,000 Fahrenheit de¬ 
grees,which temperature w^as soon surpassed. Then, Le Chatelier 
devised a pyrometer based on the variations of intensity of light of 
fused metals at different temperatures, and this instrument again 
proved to be sufficiently accurate up to 3,600 degrees; but this 
last temperature, too, is now surpassed by Moissan, by means of 
his new electric furnace, wliicli is a real model of efficiency and sim¬ 
plicityIt consists of two superposed bricks, made of quicklime, 
or of an especially pure calcinated magnesia. A groove with a small 
cavity in its middle (large enough to receive a small crucible) is 
made on the upper face of the lower brick in the sense of its length; 
and two carbon electrodes are introduced from both sides into the 
groove. As soon as they are connected with a dynajuo-machine the 
electric arc appears between their c'xtremities, and an immensely high 
temperature is produced in the cavity. Thus, a small Edison machine, 
worked by a gas-engine of eight, horse-power, gave a temperature 
estimated at about 4,500 Fahrenheit degrees, and with a fifty-horse¬ 
power engine the enormous temperature of about 5,400 degrees (3,000® 
Centigrade^) was reached. 

The effects of this little furnace are simply wonderful. At about 
4,500° lime, strontia, and magnesia are crystallised in a few minutes. 
At 5,400® the very substance of the bricks is fused and flows like 
water. Oxides of various metals which were considered as quite irre¬ 
ducible are deprived of their oxygen in no time: nickel, cobalt, 
manganese, and chrome oxides can bo reduced at a lecture experiment, 
and a piece of 120 grammes of pure uranium is obtained at once from 
the uranium oxide. At about 4,050® pure alumina is fused and little 
rubies are formed; true, they are less beautiful than those of Fr^ray, 
but the whole experiment lasts less than a quarter of an hour. At a 
higher temperature alumina is even volatilised, and nothing is left 
of it in the crucible. In short, the results are as interesting and as 
promising as those which Pictet and Dewar have witnessed when they 
went to>the other end of the thermometric scale and produced the 

- C, Qarns in Philosoi>lncal 5th series, xxxiv, 376; L. Holborn and W* 

Wien in Anmlvn^ xlvii. 107. 

^ Qmptes PendvAt December 12, lb92, t. c.\v. 
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extremely low temperatures of about 200 Centigrade degrees below 
the freezing-point. 

And, finally, Moissan’s discovery establishes a new link between 
the processes which we obtain in our laboratories, and those which 
are going on.in the celestial s])aces, in the formation of meteorites. 
It was known long since that these masses of* silicates and nickelled 
iron which travel in the interplanetary spaces and, entering occasion¬ 
ally into the sj)here of attraction of the eartli, fall upon its surface, 
sometimes contain charcoal or a special variety of graphite; but 
later on, in 1887, the St. Petersburg Professors Latchinoff and 
Erofeeft‘ went a step furiher and ])ro\ ed that the charcoal is occasion¬ 
ally transformed into diamonds; thus they extracted some diamond 
dust from the meteorite fallen during the previous year at Novo Urei, 
in the province of Penza. Some doubts were, however, entertained as 
regards tlieir discovery, but the fact has been fully confirmed since 
by Friedel and Le liel, who found in a meteorite from Canon Piablo 
minute diamonds and carbonados, exactly similar to those of Moissan.**^ 

It is thus evident that the artificial reproduction of the diamond 
is not one of those accidental discoveries which may be made 
without leaving an impression u]>on science for many years to come¬ 
lt is only one of the many advances made in a certain direction, 
and is tlie outcome of the whole drift of modern research which 
endeavours immensely to widen ihc moans at our disposal for effect¬ 
ing physical and chemical transformations of matter. It is one step 
more into a new domain where cliemistry, metallurgy, and mineralogy 
join liands together for revealing by joint efibits the secrets of the 
constructive’forces of multer- 


III 

The study of the direct action of environment upon organisms, 
and of the mechanism of its action, becomes a favourite study among 
biologists—the ‘transformists ’ being no more a few exceptions in 
science, but already constituting a school which has several brilliant 
representatives in America, France, and Germany, as well as in 
this country. It is evident that almost none of the biologists 
engaged in this kind of research maintains any doubts as to the 
importance of natural selection as a factor of evolution. To. use the 
words of one of the leading American transforraists,®" ^ the law of 
natural selection is well established, and no more under discussion,’ 
For many adaptations it offers the best and the only possible ex¬ 
planation, But biology would have been brought to a standstill if 


Conij)tes JienduSt December 12, 1892, t. 116, p. 1039; also February 13, 1893. 

H. F. Osborn, whose admirable essays, mentioned in a previous review, arc 
now published in book form. 
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the idea had prevailed that, after a more or less plausible explanation 
of some adaptation has been given under the hypothesis of natural 
selection, nothing more is left to be donetoexplain thissameadaptation. 
For many animals whose manners of life we hardly know at all— 
the study of animal life having been deplorably neglepted for the 
last fifty years—the explanation would often be little better than a 
mere hypothesis but even in the best cases, the very origin of each 
variation would still remain to be found. Darwin fully understood 
this necessity; and the physiological and mechanical origin of 
variations is what so many biologists are now working at. Several 
such investigations are ah'eady well known to English readers through 
the works of Cope, Semper, Lloyd Morgan, J. T, Cunningham, and 
P. Geddes, Many others ought to be analysed and discussed ; but 
for the time being I can only mention a few recent works relative to 
the origin of animal colours. 

Wherever we go we see animals coloured in accordance with their 
surroundings. White and light grey colours predominate in the 
Arctic regions; tawny and yellow colours in the deserts ; gorgeous 
colours in tro 2 )ical lauds. The striped tiger in the jungle is hardly 
recognisable among the shadows of the tall grasses. Insects resemble 
the flowers which they usually visit; caterpillars have the-colours find 
often the forms of tlic twigs and the leaves they feed upon. Dusty- 
coloured nocturnal insects ; moths wliich take autumnal tints if they 
begin life in autumn; dark squirrels in the dark larch forests, and 
red squirrels in the Scotch-tir groves ; animals changing their colour 
with the season—all these care familiar instances. But are they all 
due to natural selection alone? Does not environment take some part 
in itself producing these colours ? 

In a very suggestive work,^® Alfred Tylor has shown in how far 
the different markings and the diversified coloration of animals 
follow the chief lines of structure; and A. 11, Wallace has readily 
admitted that, while the fundamental or ground colours of animals 
due to natural selection, the markings are probably due to 
internal physiological causes.*^ Coloration responds to function; 
and there is a law in the distribution of colours and the development 
of the markings, while there ought to be none under the hypothesis 
of selected accidental variations. Wallace goes even a step further, 
and shows that those birds possess the most brilliant colours which 
have developed frills, chests, and elongated tails, or immense tail- 
coverts, or immensely expanded wing-feathers, all appearing near to 
where the activities of the most powerful muscle of the body would 
be at a maximum. He considers ‘a surplus of vital energy,’increased 
at certain periods, as a vera causa for the origin of ornamental 


Coloration in Animalr. arul Plants, London, 1886. 
•• Parmnim, p. 288 sq^, • 
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appendages of birds and other animals. And it is diflScult to 
examine these and like facts without coming to the same conclusion. 

But if partial vigorous coloration is so much dependent upon 
vital energy, is it not possible to suppose that the decoloration of 
animals with the approach of the winter is in some way connected 
with a decrease of vital energy, especially if wo take into account the 
permanent white colours of domesticated animals in Arctic regions 
(such as thel'akutsk horse), which cannot be dependent upon natural 
selection ? Some recent observations give a <*ertain sxipport to this 
supposition. Thus we now learn that rabbits which have been taken 
to the Pic du Midi Observatory (9,»000 feet above the sea level) have 
given in seven years a race somewhat different from their congeners 
in the’surrounding plains. Tliey are a little smaller, have less 
developed ears, and their far coats are of a lighter colour and very 
thick. INForeover, the \ery consistence of their blood has undergone 
a notable change. It contains more iron, and possesses a greater 
power of absorption for oxygen.**^* An anatomical change is thus pro¬ 
duced by the environment; and no naturalist will doubt that, 
if the race continues to multiply for a great number of years in the 
same conditions, it will maintain its present characters or develop new 
ones on the same lines, the more rapidly so if natural selection 
eliminates the less adapted individuals. 

A few more additions in the same dire('tion may be found in a 
valuable work recently published by F. F. Beddard.'^' ’'Thus, ho 
mentions the researches of Dr. Eisig,^-who has endeavoured to explain 
the ground colours of some animals as depentlent upon their food, 
and has shown, for instance, that the yellow colour of an annelid 
which is living on a yellow marine sponge (a <‘olour which might be 
explained as ju’oteetive for tlie parasite) tlepends upon the yellow 
pigment of the sponge absorbed by the annelid. The prevalence of 
crimson colours among some fishes in a certain part of the New 
England coast, which is covered with scarlet and crimson seaweeds, is 
explained by J. Browne Goode by the red pigment derived by the 
crustaceans from the algje witli which their stomachs are full, the 
crustaceans being devoured by the fishes. And the experiments of 
Mr. Guyson relative to the effects of different food plants upon a 
number of species of moths, as well as those of Mr. J. Tawell upon 
important modifications produced by food in the larvte of the large 
tortoiseshell butterfly, both mentioned in the same work, are attempts 
in a most important but very young branch of experimental mor¬ 
phology. 

Another series of researches are now being made with the view 

January 2,1801, t. cxii. ^ 

F. K. Eeddanl, Animal' Coloration; an Account of the Principal Facts and 
Theories relating to the Colours and Murhhigs of Anhnals. London, 1892. 

Fauna tind f'lora des Golfes* ron Neapel: die Capitelliden, quoted by Mr. 

Beddard, I, c. p, 101. • 
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of more deeply penetrating into the physiological causes of animat 
coloration. Thus, it is a fact well known to fishermen, and now 
confirmed by direct experiment, namely, by Westhofif, that several 
freshwater and marine fishes change their colour from white to dark 
as soon as they have been transferred from a medium with a light- 
coloured bottom to anothef medium the bottom of which is dark. 
Kishermen, we are told by Mr. Poulton, even keep .their bait in 
white-coloured vessels in order to make it assume a lighter colour. 
The common frog also can change its colour to some extent in 
harmony with its surroundings, while the green tree-frog of Southern 
Europe was long since known for this capacity. It is bright green 
among green leaves, and dark green when seated on the earth or 
among brown leaves.**^ Like changes are also known in the 
chameleon and in some South American' lizards. The causes of 
these changes have already been investigated by Pouchet in 
1848 and Eriicke in 1852, but now we have a more elaborate 
research by Eiedermann upon the same subject. "He has dis¬ 
covered three different layers of cells which contribute to giyje the 
frog its varying colours. There is first, deeply seated in the skin, a 
layer of pigment-cells which contain black pigment both in their 
interior and in their ramified processes, spreading within the skin. 
These cells are covered by a second layer of ‘ interference-cells ’ con¬ 
taining bright yellow granules as well as granules of a pigment 
which sometimes appear blue or purple, and sometimes grey—the 
whole being covered with a transparent outer skin. The normal 
green colour of the frog is produced by a combination of blue and 
yellow interference-cells appearing on a black background; hut if the 
black pigment of the deepest layer is protruded into its ramifications, 
the colour of the animal becomes darker ; and if it retires deeper, the 
yellow granules of the middle layer become more apparent, and the 
frog assumes its lemon-yellow colour. Finally, when the yellow pig¬ 
ment gathers into round drops between the bluish interference-cells— 
not above them—the skin acquires a whitish-grey tint. The same 
arrangements exist in other reptiles and amphibia. 

Now, how is it that the cells change their position in various 
lights ? Is it some reflex action of the nervous system, as it appears 
in fishes, which cease to change their colour when they become 
blind ? Or have we to deal with some direct action of light ? Facts 
are in favour of the second explanation. The ^slightest change of 
temperature affects the mutual disposition of the pigment-cells, and, 
consequently, the colour of the frog; it is enough to keep the 
animal in the hand to provoke a contraction of its black cells. The 
alnount of blood-supply also, has a definite effect; as soon as a certain 

•• E. B/Poulton, Colours of Animals. London, 1890, p. 82 

** W. Biedennann, ‘ Ueber den Farbenwecliscl der Frosche,* in Pfliiger’s AtcMv 
H r Physiologic, 1882, Bd. li. p. 456. 
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. part of the skin receives no more blood, the colour-cells receive less 
oxygen, the black cells contract, and the animal assumes a lighter 
colour. But the effects of light are even more interesting. Pouchet 
had shown that those fishes which usually adapt their colour to 
their dark or light surroundings cease to do so when they have lost 
sight; they remain dark even in light surroundings.^*^ The indirect 
effects of light through the intermediary of the visual organs are 
thus, certain. But Steinach^'* has proved that" light acts in a direct 
way as well—perhaps, we may add, in the same way as it acts upon 
the chlorophyll grains of tlie leaves. He glued strips of black paper 
to the skin of frogs which were kept in the' dark; and when these 
animals were exposed to light, only the open parts of their skin 
returned to a lighter colour, while the covered parts remained dark. 
To avoid all doubts, the experiments wore repeated on skin separated 
from the body, ^and photograms of letters and flowers, cut out of 
black paper and glued to the skin, were reproduced upon it. Besides, 
blind tree-frogs do not darken as the fishes do, and Biedermann has 
proved that the chief agency of their (changes of colour is not in the 
sensations derived from the eye, but in those derived from the skin. 
Frogs, whether blind or not, become dark green, or black, if they are 
kept in a dark vessel in a sparingly lighted room. But when a 
larger branch with green leaves is introduced into the vessel, they 
all recover their briglit-green colour, whether blind ormot. In some 
way unknown, the reflected green light acts either upon the nerves 
of the skin, or, what seems more probable, if Steinach’s experiments 
are taken into account, directly uj)on the pigment cells. Moreover, 
the sensations derived from the toes have also an influence upon the 
changes of colour. When the bottom of the vessel is covered with 
felt, or with a thin wire-net, the frogs also become bhick, recovering 
their green colour when a green branch is introduced in the 
vessel. 

We have here tein])orary changes of colour produced by the 
surroundings; but various gradations may be traced ))etween the 
temporary and the permanent changes. Thus Lode provoked local 
contractions of the pigment-cells in fishes by electrical .irritations 
applied locally. And Franz Werner’s researches upon the colouring 
of snakes, recently embodied in a separate work,^’’ show that the 
temi>orary and irregular spots which appear in fishes and frogs under 
the influence of artificial irritations arc of the same character, and 
have the same origin, as the also temporary and irregular spots which 

4 * 

V 

** Direct observations have been made also by Alois Lode {Sitzun^fsherichte of the 
Vienna Academy, 1890, vol, xcix.'Stc Abtheilunf^). 

•* ‘ Ueber Parbenwcchsel bci niedcren Wirbclthieren, bedingt durch direct© 
Wirkungde’sLichtes au£ die Pigmentzellen,’ Centralblattfur PhyaioUgiejl^^U Dd. v. 
p. 326. 

^ Franz Werner, Veher die Zeicloivngen der Schlangen, Wien, 1890. 
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appear in other fishes, as well as in several tritons and many Gekonides, 
without the interference of man. Some of the provoked changes of 
colour do not entirely vanish after the irritation is over, and they 
belong to the same category as the spots which appear in many 
animals in youth, and disappear with growing age. Moreover, it is 
maintained that a series of slow gradations may be established between 
the irregular spots, the spots arranged in rays, and finally the stripes, 
such as we see them in higher mammals like the zebra or the tiger; 
and if these generalisations prove to be correct, we shall thus have 
aif unbroken series, from the temporary spots provoked by light or 
electricity to the permanent markings of animals.^* 

And, finally, attempts are being made to explain some of the 
wonderful so-called adaptive colours of insects as a direct produce of 
environment. Some time ago (in 1867) T. W. Wood published 
experiments upon the larvce and pupa> of both the small and the 
large cabbage butterfly, lie kept the larv:o during their meta¬ 
morphoses in boxes lined with paper of different colours, and be 
found that the colours assumed by the pup^e more or less corre¬ 
sponded to their surroundings. I.ater on E. B. Poulton made a 
wider series of analogous experiments, and he saw that the change 
of colour is accomplished during the first hours when the larva spins 
its web; he came to tlie conclusion that it depends upon a certain 
physiological action which is transmitted to the nervous system, not 
only through the visual organs, but. through the whole surface of the 
skin. These facts have now been fully confirmed again by W. Peter¬ 
sen,but his explanation is of a more mechanical character. He 
maintains that the colour of the pupa depends upon the pigment 
contained in both ii.s cuticle and hypodermis. The pigment of the 
latter is green in the larva, and sometimes it remains green during 
the pupal stage; but it may be visible or not, according to the 
amount of dark pigment which is formed in the cuticle, and the 
amount of this dark pigment entirely depends upon the colour of 
•the light. Yellow and orange light prevents the formation of the 
dark pigment., and in such cases the cuticle, which remains trans- 
'parent, shows the green pigment of the hypodermis. But the less 
bright parts of the spectrum have not the same power, and if we 
trace a curve representing the powers of the various parts of the 
spectrum for preventing the formation of a dark pigment, the curve 
has its culminating point in the yellow, and descends towards both 
ends of the spectrum ; it exactly corresponds with the curve of 
assimilation of carbon by plants under variously coloured light. 
It is also remarkable that the green colour of the pupa is only 

See' the polemics engaged upon this subject in Jiiologhch^s Pcntralhlait^ 
December IC, 1890, and July ic, 1891; as also the Zoolog'nche Jahrh^cheTt 1891. 

' Zur Frage dcr Chromophotographie bei Schmetterlingen/ in SittUTigtherickte 
der Dorpaier KaturfQrschcr-GQielUchaft^ 1890, vol. x, p. 232. 
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obtained by yellow Kgbt, or by such gi-een as contains yellow ; such 
is, as known, the average colour of leaves. We thus* have a case 
where environment itself makes the colour which approximately 
matches it. 

The meaning of these researches is self-evident. No naturalist 
will probably attempt to explain the animal colours and markings 
without the aid of natural selection. But* it becomes less and less 
probable to admit that the animal colours are a resxilt of a selection 
of accidental variations only. The food of the organism, and especi¬ 
ally the amount of salt in it, the dryness or moi.sturO of the air, the 
amount of sunshine, and so on, undoubtedly exercise a* direct effect 
on the colour of the skin, on the fur, and on the very intimate 
anatomical structure of* the animal. As to the relative parts which 
must be attributed in the origin of each se])arate sariation to natural 
selection on the one side, and to the direct actioii of environment on 
the other side, it would simply be unscientihe to trencli upon such 
questioxis in a broadcast way, so long as wc are only making our ftrst 
steps in discriminating the action of the latter agency. The first 
steps already indicate how complicated Suclx questions are,‘ especially 
in those cases where natural selection must act in an indirect way— 
not as a mere selection of already modelletl forms, but as a selection 
of forms best capable to respond to I he rer[uiroments of new con¬ 
ditions—in which case the intimate organisation of the living being 
comes in tlie first place. All we may say at the present moment* is 
that the direct modifying action of environment is xery great, and 
that no tlieory can claim to bo scientiiic unless it takes it into 
consideration to its full amoxint. 

P. KuoroTKi>\ 
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READING OE THE WORKING 'CLASSES 


No class of tlie community has had such ])aternal and patronising 
care bestowed upon it as the class of w’orkilig men. Some of^this 
care has been rightly given, but ill-received; some has been wrongly 
bestowed—and eagerly accepted. In the following lines I shall 
endeavour to keep clear of anything like dictating, or even directing 
the course of study, and when 1 appear to drift in this direction it 
will only be to suggest ‘helj»s’ that have been practically tested, 
but which, I at once admit', are o]>en to other experiences. As my 
personal acquaintance with the working classes does not extend to 
(pdte a half-ceniury, it will be at once seen that otJiers have a prior 
claim to be heard. 

First, let it bo understood that I do not claim for the working 
classes that they are generally better than the otlier classes. 1 
only claim that they are no worse; and when you sift out the idle, ' 
noisy, loafing members, anti come to the industrious, persevering, 
trained working men, you have some of the finest possible specimens 
of humanity. This is wdthont making fine selections, such as Ark¬ 
wright, Stephenson, llloomfield, Jhinyan. Petty, Tenterden, Brmdley, 
Hugh Miller, Faraday, or Garfield. I allude to men who fight 
through a hard laborious life, master a trade, acquire some technical 
knowledge and a liberal taste, maintain a wife and family in respecta¬ 
bility, overcome the jealousy x)f shop-mates and the opposition of 
tliose put over them, and finally, as respected leading hands, foremen, 
or* officers, reach an honourabre old age. I repeat, such can be 
admired far away and above all who have had good .starts in life. 
But even in the portion I have sifted out there .are a large propor¬ 
tion who have only yielded to the hundreds of temptations with 
W'hich the caj)idity, the love of position, and the laws have sur¬ 
rounded these men. We mnsl. remember that we have reversed the 
dictum of Mr. Gladstone, and made it easy to do wrong, and difficult 
to do right. ^ 

press of this country, in overwhelming numbers, and with 
few exceptions, sets itself against any real efforts for the good of 
the working classes. Take up your newspapers almost at random’, 
^nd for every four lines of good work done for, or by, the working 
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classes you will find four columns 'recording that which cannot do 
any possible good— i.e, verbatim reports of statement of counsel, 
examination-in-chief, cross-examination, speeches of counsel on both 
sides, slimming up of thedearned judge, scenes in court, and finally, 
leading articles on some poor creature who had been ‘ licensed to be 
drunk on*the'premises,’ had returned home and murdered his wife. 
Yet even worse than this are the same revolting and minute details 
of a divorce case, which can have nothing but the worst moral effect 
on the readers. We very rightly reprobate certain abominable illus¬ 
trated pa|)ers; but are some of our loading journals muc;li less 
guilty of a breach of that trust which their influential posit ion im¬ 
poses upon them ? Do they not, almost without exception, pander 
to the woVst propensities, play upon the ignorant prejudices, and 
make their miserable capital out of the vices or the passions of the 
class which they profess to ecUicaie ? 

It is not an uncommon scone in a factory to see a grou]> of lads 
with a newspaper picking out the vicious evidence, making light and 
jocular fun out of the misdoings of some individual wlio in an un¬ 
guarded moment has fallen. Yon are sometimes compelled to over*- 
hear conversation about tlicse cases, and listen to comments thereon. 
Could such he’published without ])orpetuating the evil, every reader, 
unused to such, would shudder at the immoral effect. 15ut it can 
easily be detected by taking part in a fritnidly discussion with such 
people, and venturing to call attention to tlu^ wrong of such acts. You 
will immediately provoke such replies as, ‘ ]5etl(*r ])ooj)le than we are 
<lo it; ’ ‘ 'f'he newspapers would not publish it if it was as -wrong as 
you make out; ’ ‘ Wo. should know liow people live.’ They have 
grown to believe by familiarity in doing. ‘The oldest siiife the 
newest kind of ways.' 

If farther evidence were necessary it could be found in the ordi¬ 
nary conversation of some parents. Some children were recently 
heard using words they were too young to understand, and must 
have learnt them from adult companions. 

* Need we call attention to what every person whose business calls 
him into our streets must, have observed, the collections' of yodng 
people who ‘ throng and press ’ to sec tlie placards—‘ The —=— 
divorce case; startling revelations; full .details’—in type that he 
‘who runs cani'ead.’ And this is rc])pateil edition after edition during 
the day. 

The proper position was occupied l)y one of the comic papers 

when it put the ca^e thus— 

♦ * 

3/r. IhilL Is Mrs. Bufl about - or the fiirl.s? 

llis mail. jVin’t se^ai Vm, sir, 

Mr, Bull. Tlien,.wluh) nobody’s lookinj:^, burn these nasty daily papers. 

• ' * • , 

The working classes are very susceptible of influences; hence 
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designing, bad men lead them wrongly at tingles, ^ Cunning persons 
have many times been abl^ to fill their pockets from the working classes 
])j flattering lectures and articles which contain broad denunciations 
of other clashes of society. When the pennies of the working men 
have put them in affluence, then they join the class previously 
denounced; but you look in vain to find their names in philan¬ 
thropic or benevolent subscription-lists. This Would lead us to sup¬ 
pose that their habits of reading could be easily directed. But tliis 
is not quite the case. They are very suspicious of recommendations 
to read certain books. The librarian has to be very careful not only 
what he recommends, but hoiv lie suggests the advantages of reading 
any particular books. The best course to pursue is to get a reader 
to talk about books, mention some incident in a particular book^ as, 
for. exam pie, the founder of the Normandy Peerage in Self-Hell). 
lie will first r(*a(l for himself, then recommend to his mates. Tlie 

* t 

library of which 1 luive charge has had to purchase triplicate copies 
•of some books to satisfy a demand thus created. Lecturers can also 
do much good by meutioiiing, in parenthesis, ‘that his liearers will 
^nd the subject more fully discussed in such and sncli works.’ But 
still better are the visits of select parties to i)articular places under 
good guides. The late Bean Stanley and th(* present-Dean of West¬ 
minster have done more to direct the reading of the working classes 
‘historically and biographically than any other twenty gentlemen that 
could be named. Every visitor is struck with the simplicity and 
manliness of their style; they belie\\" them to be telling the truth,' 
become interested, and desire more knowledge. I have had no end 
of quesrtions asked about books aft(*r a visit to Westminster Abbey, 
Lambeth Palace, and particularly after a visit to (Juildhall, where the 
late distinguished Ijilirarian, Mr. Overall, described liondon in the 
fifteenth century, showing books illustrative of that period. . 

I shall not advertise bad books by naming them; I will only 
indicate the class of literature which I consider the most harmful. 
]May I repeat, wjuat cannot be repeated too often, that the most 
important part of the life of either sex is that between leaving 
school and taking charge of a household*? It is at this time that 
the character is moulded. It is of the utmost importance at this 
period to have good books placed in the way of our sons and 
daughters, and those who* have opposed the establishment of free 
public libraries have incurred a serious responsibility in this respect, 
by excluding our young people from easy access to standard works of 
' all classes of writers, and by driving them to purchase ‘ the penny 
dreadful ’ trash— How hy Courting she became a Countess, or 
HoiO by Duplicity he became a Duke, or some such spicy titles— 
which fills their heads with all kinds of unattainable ideas, and hopps 
that never can be realised. The effect of this is ^en in the -exQ-lted 
opinions tha young people entertain of themselves, even to the 
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disuge of ordinary politeness. Out of ten boys wlio applied for work, 
only one said ‘ Please * or ' Tliank you/ The next class of books 
which merit our condemnation'are those -wliich mix truth and 
falsehood, arrogate to tlremselves the position of judging what is 
right or wrong for other people to do, but never including themselves 
in the oatpgory ; a few doubtful tales, a column of indifferent 
recipes, an imperfect description of some town, miscellanea, adver¬ 
tisements, and answers to coiTespondonts making* u]) the balance. 
There are good specimens of lids class of periodical literature, wdiich 
are read aud appreciated l)y a larger portion of the working classes, 
nml which lead in a few cases to the study of works on set subjects ; 
but I <ua afraid the effect is much o\er-estiinjit(‘d. T have known 
few' instances of students being made out of readers -of iiiiscellanics. 
This class of literature begets loose, desultory habits of reading, and 
Mie i(b*a that the study of a gi\C'n sulject. is the height of monotony. 
J once gave'a few particnLars of the life of Oliver Cromvrell to a 
circle of journal n'aders, one of whom afterwards asked me 'where he 
could get this information.' 1 lent liini a small luography of Cromwell. 
@ome months later 1 asked bow he got on. lie replied tliat I had 
Ix^tter have it back ; ho had i(*a(l tliirty-six l)ages, but it- was too dry 
for him. INevortlieless, I would ju'efer that men read miscellaneous 
works ratlier than nothing. Tiiere is ho|)e for liim who reads some¬ 
thing, but none for hiiii who will not rea<[. 

1 have before refused to advertise bad l)ooks by naming them. 
The mention of a liook as being liad increases tlie’sale and the 
number of readers. I am V('ry much teinj)ted, in order not to be 
misunderstood, to name in this case ; but that 1 am convinced that 
the publication of a single name would double the' sale. When our 
education is so complete as to tell us that to lx* in company with a 
bad book is even. more dangerous than a bad companion,-we shall 
receive names as offered and judge rightly. 1 will put. a few 
questions. First: Can a hook published, as a commercial speculation 
only, at one penny, and containing sixty-two articles and stories, 
added to one hundred and thirty-five various paragraphs, be all-true ? 
Can they be carefully selected ? Can the tales, -as shown by some of 
the illustrations, have the least good effect ? One before me has 
four most bloodthirsty jhcturcs. I have examined ten periodicals, 
each containing from twelve to sixteen pages, of which but very few 
lines are worth remembering, and, if remembered, yqu cannot use 
them, as no authority is quoted ; in fact a large proportion commence 
‘ It- is'said/ &c. Think of the waste of valuable time in wading 
through such an amount of rubbish to reach a few doubtful bits of 
information. On^ chaj^ter of a good book would yield more advan¬ 
tage than all these put together. It is our young people that I 
would pray to' he delivered from this waste paper. This reading is 
not recreation in any way; it i.s degradation. We can oifly be recreated 
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by good things, never by doubtful, and -we must be hurt by bad 
things. 

Another very dangerous, nay, pernicious class of works consist^ 
principally of fiction, and * especially that class of fiction which, 
pretending*to give a narrative of real life, makes it a point to mis¬ 
represent all the motives of good in life. Were I to particularise in 
this case I should doubtless include some big names, and perhaps 
controvert popular prejudice. Occupying a front rank in this class 
of writers are those whose books teem with .scandal and abuse of all 
ranks of society, to find material for which ‘ they must needs go 
listening at keyholes, overhearing scraps of conversation, taking 
surreptitious peeps behind the scenes, and, as a last resource* wben 
the story will nqt hang together, call upon fancy for fact.^ When 
published in detached pieties they are headed by attractive titles, 
and the writer, as if ashamed of his name, adopts an alias, which in 
everything but literature is considered disreputable. The titles of 
^rae books might well bo reversed with much gain on the sido 'of 
correctness. 

My association with a liluary connected with a factofy for 
upwards of twenty years affords various .experiences.' I shall only 
offer two illustrations. First, three sam})lG months taken at random 
from our issue-book. We allow all the employes to have books on 
equal terms, from the liigliest oflicer to the smallest boy. As a rule 
workmen read inbre solid books than clerk's, as Hie latter read rather 
for recreation than study. 

Our list of books used, and iigurcs, must be regarded in tbe light 
of the fact tliat our rules do not require the return of the books 
periodically: hence tlie novel-reader clianges his books more fre¬ 
quently than the student who keeps his book for months. The lists 
are of books taken home to read; we do not keep record of those 
used in the reading-room. 

Viewed in the light of these statements, tliQ result will not 
appear so bdd as it looks at first sight. It is*, for three months, 160 
solid books against 352 of fiction; and when we consider that many 
of the books were selected from the highest ranks of this class of 
writers whose works are second only to matter-of-fact writing, we 
may conclude that the choice was on the whole satisfactory. It 
may be urged that scientific and educational works bear a small pro¬ 
portion, but it must be kept in mind that novels are read only. 
Scientific books are studied, hence are longer in hand. In many 
cases these kind of books are purchased, and not borrowed from the 
library. 
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1 1 

An Unfortunate Au¬ 

1 



1 

1 

Ivanlioe 

1 



thor . , . . 

1 

1 

; 


In Sheep’s Clothing 

1 


— 

A Match in the Dark . 

1 

1 

—— 


In the Lap of Fortune . 

( 

1 8 


Annals of a Quiet 





Jacob Faithful 

1 

1 


Neighbourhood 

1 


— 


elust as 1 Ain 

2 

1 

L 

1 

Alice; or Tho Mysteries 

1 

—• 

.. . 

1 

; Jos(>ph Wilmot . 

— 

' s 


A ^V Oman Hater . 

1 

•— 

— 


' Jacklfiiitou. 


1 

1 

„ Loudon Romance . 


I 

— 


! JiMehel's Dauglder 


1 

'2 

„ Simpleton 


1 

• 


1 Josh .... 



\ 5 

Adventures of Phillip . 



1: 1 

1 Joyce ..... 



8 

„ „ Mr. Led¬ 

, 


I 

1 Kcep(>r’s Travel in 



1 

1 

bury .... 

1 


1 


Seiir<‘li of Ins Master 

1 

— 


Alfred Campbell . . , 

1 


1 


Lottery of Marriage *. 

1 

1 

— 1 

A Clever Woman. 



1 


i Legends of tho Black 



1 

„ Prince of tho Blood . , 



2 


I Watch 

1 

_ 

““ 1 

„ Daughter ot the 





1 I/a Beata 

2 

— 


People . . . ' 



1 


• Lo\ el tho Widower 

1 

_ 

•— 

All in A Garduti I'air . 

_ 


1 

1 

iiOV'els of Arden . 


1 

3 i 

Autobiography of a 





Xittdy Goodchild’s Fairy 



i 

1 

Thief. . . 



1 


Ring.... 


2 


Blue Bell 

1 

— 

—> 


Lionel Franklin’s Vic¬ 



\ 

By Birth a Lady . 


2 

_ 


tory . . . ., 


2 


Buy your own Chervies 

__ 

1 

1 


Lover upon Trial. 

— 

1 

\ 

Between two Fires 

•>- 

— 

1 


Loila .... 

— 

— 

1 

Birds of Prey 

- - 


1 


Monte Cristo 

2 

— 

2 

Broken Bonds . 

__ 


1 


Martin Chuzzlewit 

1 

— 

1 * 

Caroline of Lichfield . 

1 

..... 



Merry England . 

5 



Constable of the Tower 

.1 

_• 



Mary Marston 

2 

— 

— 

Chandos 

1 




Mount Royal 

1 


1 

Charlotte’s Inheritance 

J 

...... 

2 


Madge Dunraven 


2 

1 , 

Cerise .... 

1 


— 


My Heart’s in the High¬ 


4 

t 

1 

CivrtQUche . . * . 

1 


— 


lands 

— 

2 

1 

Charles O’Malley. 

1 

1 

1 


Monsieur Jack 


1 

1 

CoUed Back, 


2 

1 


Mrs. Halliburton’s 




Change for a Shilling . 


1 

2 


Troubles . 


>— 

1 

Caste . 


1 



Martin Rattler . » . 

__ 

— 

1 

Colonel O’Brien . 


__ 

1 


Notre Dame. 


1 


Danesburv House 
Dynevor Terrace 


1 



Newton Foster . 

... 

1 

—- 


^ 1 



New Magdalen . 


1 


Dick Onslow 


1 

1 


Oakshott Castle . 

m-m 

.... 

4 1 

Dred 

' 

1 



Off the Roll-. 


..... 

2 

Drayton^Hall ■. 


1 



Only a Girl’s Life, 



1 

Do^r Antonio . 

' 

1 


1 


Poor Humanity . 

7 

2 

1 

Dead Man's Rook 

_ 


a 


Paul and Virginia 

8 

, i— 


Diana’s Defender 

— 


a 


Pickwick Papers . . 

Poor Miss Fmch . 


2 


East Lynna« 

s 





2 

T 

EKzabeth of Siberia 

: 

1 

— 


Pendennis . 

... 

8 

1 


I 



I 


I 


I 


t 


f 

i 

1 

! 

I 


[ 

1 



Total 
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Peter Simple 
Precaution . 

Queen of the Ke^iment 
itobinson Crusoe. 
Roland Yorlce 
Roughing It, 

Ralph the Heir . , 
Revelations of a Lady 
Detective . 

Rook wood 
Roundabout Papers 
Ranald Rannerrtiau's 
Boyhood . 

Rottino , 

Rob Roy 
Ravenshoo . 
Redeemed by Love 
Rod Spider . 

Random Shots 
Story of the Little Boy 
Squire Arden 
Strathmore . ’ . 

Sea Drift 

Stories of Waterloo 
Steplien Archer . 
Sentimental Journc^y 
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ChHstendon 
Sir Jasper’s Tenant 
Sybol Cani]>be)l . 

Sin and Sorrinv . 
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„ „ Crusaders 

That Artful Vicar 
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True to the Core . 
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Through the Stager Door 
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1 

9 
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... 

— 
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1 
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1 
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— 
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— 
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— 

1 
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j 1 ,, Tjovo Match . 
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■ 1 „ Surgeon'!; Daughter 

— 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 o 
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1 
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j , ,, I'jrato . 


1 

— 

i 
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Black Dwnrf. 

_ 

] 

— 

! 
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— 
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—, 
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1 2 

f 
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— 
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‘ 
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—• 
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— 

• 

1 ' 
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— 

i 


* 
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1 - 

— 

1 

, i Tom Brown’s School- 

1 

1 
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_ 
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— 

— 
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■ 
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— 
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1 


1 1 

! 1 
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— 

1 
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‘2 

1 


1 1 

„ Siege of Vienna . 

— 

1 
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1 

1 __ 


> 

1 

„ Pottloton I<egac!y . 

— 

1 

1 : 

1 

! 1 
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1 i 
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i 1 
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< 
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! 
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1 
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1 
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— 


1 

1 
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1 
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1 




1 1 
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— 

— 

1 

• 
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Vulture . 
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— 
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1 


—— 
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\ 
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— 
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But perhaps the most relialile illustration 1 can offer is afforded 
by a few particulars of a personal friendj who commenced life in its 
humblest walks, entered a factory in the iirst month of his tenth 
. year, almost without the elements of education ; after many struggles 
and vicissitudes, under great difficulties, he mastered a trade, ac¬ 
quired some education, and now possesses a library of upwards of 
six^uindred volumes, which I will call ‘A.’ With tlie oxcejition of 
prizes won and testimonials presented, tins library has l)ecn.selected 
and purchased as required ; it will, therefore, indicate the turn this 
class of men take when following the h(*nt of their own mind. First, 
let me say Fiction forms the very smallest part of this collection, 
which is represtmled by Scott, Lytton, l)e Foe, I\ladame Cotton, St. 
Pierre, l)r. Johnson, Mrs. Stowe, i\Irs. Wood, and 1 lie Brothers 
Grimm ; while serious works include the Bibl(% and several com¬ 
mentaries thereon, Josephus, Butler’s Analogy. Chiilmeri^'A strono~ 
mical Discourses, Professor Stowe's Origin itnd History of the Boohs 
of the New Testament, Milner’s Church History, and works by Dean 
Stanley, Father llyacintho, and Dr. liielumlson. In History, Hal- 
,lam’s Middle Ages, &c., several histories of England, Motley’s Dutch 
Republic, Atkins’ Court of Queen Elizabeth, Gibbon's Decline and 
Fall of the liornan Empire, Lamartine’s Restoration of the Mon¬ 
archy (Englisji edition), Stanley’s Memorials of WestminUer Abbey, 
Nations Around, Histories of China, Hungary, Cassell’s History of 
Protestantism and Old and New London. In Essays, Locke, Hume, 
Lamb, Macaulay, Channing, and Father Gavazzi. In l^oetry, several 
editions of Shakespenre and works thereon, Goethe (in translation), 
Byron, Scott, Burns, Cowper, Hood, and those excellent spirits of the 


great poems published by Messrs. W. and R. Chambers in their 
ReposUoT'}^. A collection of Biography‘from liCo the Tenth to Dean 
Stanley, Boswell’s Life of Johnson to Recollections of Paul Bedford. 
Algernon Sydney to IMarshal Turenne, Henry the Fifth to the Duke 
of Wellington, and Caxton to George Cruifehank. Some high-class 
technical works r^ating to his trade ;* Phillip’s S^iMons of Facts \ 
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some useful dictionaries; Chambers’ Information for the People, 
Miscellany Tracts ; Brassey’s Work and Wages, and Lady Brassey’s 
Voyage in the Sunbeam ; Prince Albert's Addresses, Princess Alice’s 
Letters, and Her Majesty’s Journals, Several works in French and 
German, in which languages my friend is not a profound scholar; 
yet he puzzles- out some free—perhaps too free—translations, and 
widens his range of thought thereby. 

I .have been favoured with particulars of three otlicr private 
libraries of working men, of which I offer as many particulars as 
space will allow. As I have called the first library ‘ A/ for con¬ 
venience, I will use letters, and call the second ' B,’ which contains 
over 300 volumes, of which the owner says : ‘ It may be of interest 

to you to know that I have read all the books I have, with the 

» 

exception of two or three new ones lately added, and these are not 
on the list.’ In Science we tind such books as Chemistry, by Sir 
Henry Jloscoe, and by Thorpe and Muir; Metalhcrgy, by Bloxam ; 
The English Mechanic, complete to date; Self-Aid Cyclopaedia, 
llees^ Cyclopcedia, Studeoiis’ Darwin, The Popular Educator, and 
The Cabinet Laivyer, History contains Evelyii^s an(\ Pepys' 
Diaries ; Chambers’ Book of Days ; Histories of England, Franco- 
Prussian War, Church of Eome, ]\Iachinory, &e. Among Biography, 
Pitt and Nelson. Poetry is small; but Shakespeare and others find 
a i)lace. In Miscellanea, Information for the People, Popukir 
'Illusions, A Million of Facts, Siv, 

Library ‘ C,’ of about 250 voliimeH. Scientific, Technical, and 
Educational Works may tx^ rcprosonted by The Technical Educator, 
The Carpentcrfi* and Jot ners' A ssiislajtt, Belf-A id Cyclopaedia, 
Alcohol, by Dr. Eicliardson, Work and Wages, The Art of Singing, 
Prize Readings, Academic Speaker. Several good dictionaries, 
Eeciters, Elocutionists, and hVench books. History has England, 
Paris, Isle of Wight, York, London: How the Great City Grew, 
Nations Aronnd, World of Wonders, Wo.r with Russia, and Percy 
Anecdotes, Biography: Working Men, Lord Clive, Napoleon, 
Princess Aliceas Letters, and The Biographical Dictionary, Fic¬ 
tion finds ^ a small place here in the complete works of Scott 
and Dickens, Westward Ho! The Devil's Chain, Valentine Vox, 
Robert Faulkner, and Uncle Tom^s Cabin, Poetry contains Shake¬ 
speare, Milton, Byron, Pope, and Bickersteth, and Shakespeare 
and the Bible ; and Miscellanea may be judged by the Popular 
Encyclopcedia, Chambers' Tracts, Information for the People, Half- 
hours with Best Authors, Good Words, Boons and Blessings^ &c. 

Library ‘ D,’ under 200 books. In Religious works several editions 
of the Bible, and commentaries; The Koran, Imitations of^ Christ, 
PUgrmCa Progress, &c. Trade and Educational Worka has The 
Electrie Telegraph, Chemistry, Alcohol i good works on Arith¬ 
metic, Algebra, Mensuration, Gardening, &c. Biography is weak, 
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History strong. Enytand (several authors), Nations Around, 
Josephus, \Vt(v with Russia, Central Africa^ Booh of Datjs, The 
Sea, Fiction also finds a place here in such books as Robinson Crusoe, 
Westward Ho ! The DevWs Cham, Sir Gibbie,'Ballon^s Legatee, &c., 
and a few ordinary miscellaneous works. 

All the four libraries above described contain a: complete set 
of Whitaker’s Almanacks. The whole of these men are justly proud 
of their possessions in other men’s minds, which they have acquired 
with much self-denial, much thought, care, and diligence; and 
possibly with some mistakes. They are now surrounded by friends 
on whom they can rely, and they are phrased with them. I hope 
the examples given will l)e sufficient to indicate the stuff of which 
at least some of tlie working classes are made, and the character 
of the books which they choose for themselves. Of course I have 
not made a complete catalogue of my friends’ books, but I feel sure 
they would provide a list, or show their libraries if it were neces¬ 
sary. I need hardly add that there are still some books they would 
like, and may yet purchase. I take their collections as I find them 
to-day. 

It would aci. mucli to the pre]udi(*e of tins paper, and of the 
dasH for wliom I ])lead, if I did not mention a few of the obstacles 
to sustained study which handicap the working classes. In the first 
place, very few can afford a separate room for study, which has to be 
conducted with surroundings not at all conducive to clear and con¬ 
secutive thought. Hood's Parental Ode to Mg Son well illustrates 
some of the difficulties ; doubtless suggested practically to the poet, 
'rhe next greatest hindrance is overtime work, in which employers 
pay the highest price for the worst article. .It interferes wdth the 
regular course of study; if at classes, by jn'ovcnting attendance; 
if at home, by rendering the man unfit even to read, at any rate 
serious matter. And if the men are anxious, as they should be, to 
become masters of their trade, they must devote some of their^ 
evenings to working out problems that have perjdexed them during 
the day. But still further, tliey have depression of spirits con¬ 
sequent on being out of work, and the difficulty of obtaining a new 
engagement. To this you must add accidents, or illness, among the 
men or their families. All tliesc drawbacks, and many more trials 
and troubles, must be kept in mind when we consider the working 
classes in their readings .and their studies. 

The space allowed to a paper necessarily contracts the field of 
investigation, and only allows a few specimen flowers from a very 
choice garden, where some v(U'y robust oaks have ^own, I trust 
these few words, collected together at intervals in a very crowded 
and busy JSfe, will at least ]>rovbke discussion, which will result in 
the working classi's obtaining more friends. For this I could plead 
everyone’s personid interest, and enter into social and political 
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arguments quite foreign to our present object. • I much "prefer to 
plead philanthropy, love of mankind. 

Here is a field of labour open to .ad who have books. If you 
cannot spare them, set aside one evening a week, or one a month, 
to read to a class of working men. Some years ago' I 'tried this in a 
tailor’s shop; reading Macaulay’s Essays, commencing with Lord 
Clive (which I read by request three times, each time to a larger 
audience). I have always looked back on this small effort with con¬ 
siderable pleasure. If you cannot do this, see Unit no spare book is 
wasted. Send it some working man, or workmen’s club. B^t if 
unable to do this yourself, enlist some school teacher, induce him, or 
her, to lend the book to the children under them, to £ake hojne to 
read. My experience is that a borrowed book is read more than 
one presented. j\Iay I asic the librarians who are taking charge of 
our growing Free Libraries to occasionally invite the working 
classes to their libraries, say a few words to them about books, show 
some good specimens? Mr. George Bullen, Dr. Garnett at the 
British Museum, Mr. Douthwaite at Gray’s Inn, Mr. Nicholson at 
Lincoln’s Inn, tlie late IMr. Overall at Guildhall, and the present 
librarifuj, Mr. Charles \\’'elch, have all done this, and I am pleased 
with this opportunity of testifying to its complete success. 

From a life spent among the toilers, I can speak with confidence 
as to their gratitude wlum kiiidiiess is shown them. Often mis¬ 
taken and misguided, somelimos appearing ungrateful, they have 
among them sterling, self-denying, generous hearts, open to do a 
kind act, and nj)preciate one done to them. 


GkO. E. lIUMlUiERY. 
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THE LION KING OF SWEDEN 

1710-13 


Sweden, at ilie time of tlu; accession of the youthful Charles- the 
Twelfth, was in the zenith of her glory and power—she was the Queen 
of’the North. The grand idea of Charles the Tenth to make of the 
Baltic a Sivedinh hike was in reality a fait accomplL ^ From Fal- 
sterbo, the extreme point of yeania, right away to Mecklenburg 
on the opposite (ierman shore, the. coasts were mostly Swedish. 
Wismar had a Swedish garrison and a Swedish governor, whilst, 
through the relationship between the royal House of'W'^asa .and the 
ducal House of Holstein, and still more thi'ough Holstein’s naturally 
hostile attitude towards ]3enmark, tin's state was closely allied to 
Sweden. Indeed, its princely house boasted claims to the Swedish 
crown in case Cbimles the Twelfth should die without an heir. Even 
right away to the Nortli Sea coast Sweden possessed continental 
domains, whose distant position rendered them of little use, although 
very expensive. Such possessions could not be retained without a 
strong fleet, and King Charles the Eleventh had formed a navy the 
like of which Sweden had not boasted since the days of King Erik 
the Fourteenth. The strength, readiness, and repute of this fleet 
hafi on several occasions contribute4 to preserve .peace during the. 
declining years of that statesmanlike ruler. 

Scanning the southern j)oliticalhorizon—for in the east our neigh¬ 
bour was yet powerless in the Baltid—bebadonthe-lOtb of August 1680 
founded the town of Carlscrona (‘ (Jharles's Crown ’) and jna^e it the 
chief naval station. Formerly the chief stations had been Stockholm 
and Elfsnabben, so far distant and with so late open w^ater that' the 
Swedish navy could not compete with the Danish for the mastery of 
the Baltic. Nor could the fleet then protect sufficiently the new 
Swedish provinces, not yet quite incorporated with Sweden, from the 
shores of wWch it was possible to discern the masts of the Danish 
men-of-war in the port of Copenhagen. Carlscrona was far more 
favourably situated, besides being in case .of invasion protected in 
the rear by the Swedish army corps stationed in Scania, and offering 
a dangerous point on the flank of any hostile army attempting to 
. force its way up‘towards the province of SmSland. It constituted 
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still mote a powerfulpoin^ de dortie as regards tte connection between 

Pomerania and the rest of the Swedish provinces in Germany. Finally, 

if we look at the harbour of Carlscrona, almost without its eqtial in the 
world, being situated on islands connected with the mainland solely 
-by a narrow isthmus, the stationing of the navy here must indeed 
be called a politically astute act of Charles the Eleventh.*. And 
during the first Danish war of Charles the Twelfth, which was really 
but a daring landing in the centre of the enemy^s country, the value 
of Carlscrona and a Swedish Scania formerly Danish was clearly 
demonstrated. 

ft 

It was witli the new army, reorganised and moillded ,by the 
powerful arin of Charles the Eleventh, and by its incessant drill during 
twenty years of-peace, that his son, ‘the Lion King of the North,’ 
accomplished his famous deeds. It was, loo, with the large navy of. 
Charles the Eleventli, built on the stocks at Carlscrona, that the 
Swedisli army was carried to foreign shores under tlie yellow-blue flag, 
and by which .the connection betw(Mm iho mother-country and its 
continental possessions was also inainlaiued throughout that long era 
when Swedish steel cut deep into the hearts of hostile nations. It 
should never bo forgotten that it was the peact'ful work of the father 
which made tlie son, and caused the fame of himself and his fine 
Carolingians to ring throughout ihe length and breadth of Europe, 

But why—-oh ! why arc wo not able to make full and unmixed 
homage to the memory of this so thorougJily Swedish and noble king ? 
Wliy arc we not able to indulge in feelings of unmixed delight when 
the panorama of those times unfolds itself before' our vision? This 
noble-minded and chivalrous monarch ruled a bravo people, but he 
could not avert its disasters—its fall. As 1 liave already essayed to 
show,^ Charles the Twelfth was certainly a brilliant chieftain, sur¬ 
rounded by lieutenants and regiments unequalled in Europe for 
heroism and devotion to their king, but he was mot a great chieftain 
in the highest sense of the word, for ho w'as wanting in many of the 
characteristics that mark the siaiesmav. Alas! he did not alwkys 
understand how to sulwdinate his righteous Imt self-willed nature to 
the exigencies of statesmanship and the true interests of Ins country. 

Om Pultowa should have been a natural close to his too far- 
reaching cami)aign. This unhappy day, disastrous internally as well 
as externally, had already long been feared- by some of Charles’s 
most far-seeing lieutenants. The defeat afforded vent to the discon¬ 
tent that had been long smouldering in his deserted and oppressed 
country. The battle was like the fall of the roof of a burning 
house: the terrible crash smothered the flames for a while, but they 
broke out anew with redoubled energy. 

The general history of Sweden in that era has been* skilfully 
delineated by many a gifted-pen, and tl\ere is no intention of mine to 

‘ Xmeti'evth Century, Mny-July 1890. 
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reiterate it here. My objfect simply is, in the present paper, to con¬ 
tribute a few leaves to the military history of Sweden during the long 
* absence of Charles in Turkey, i,e. during the expeditions to Pomerania^ 
inJ1711-12, and the gallant but disastrous campaign during the winter 
of 1712 and 1713. In so doing I have adhered to facts and drawn 
from' sources of information that have hitherto been, I believe, a 
closed book to historians. I do not lay claim to having presented a 
complete history.of these campaigns; mine are but ‘ stray leaves,’ which 
I place in the hands of more-able historians to deal with, in the hope 
that from them may be woven a WTeath that may be fittingly laid on 
the altar of the history of the Swedish nation. ■ 

The state of our country at the period under consideration was in 
many respects pitiful. Within—discontent, want, femine, and pesti¬ 
lence, with a Council and administration that lacked unity and 
strength; without—the flames of war blazing high, threatening the 
destruction of a brave and gallant nation, whose king was lingering 
far away from Jiis peo[)le in Bender, with but a few hundred followers, 
the sorry remnants of his splendid army defeated at Pultdwa and 
taken prisoneV on the strand of the Djeneper—such, in fact, was 
briefly the state of Sweden in 1711. 

As soon as the defeat at Pultowa became known in Western 
Europe, King Augustus broke the Treaty of Altranstadt, pleading 
ostensibly that the treixty had been unlawfully concluded, but in 
reality to obtain relief from an oppressive compact, which he seized 
the first opportunity to tear asunder. King Frederick tlie Fourth of 
Denmark, who had also great losses to avenge, likewise declared war 
upon Sweden, which he believed to be incapable of defence. As his 
reason, trifles were advanced of the most flimsy nature. ' There were, 
however, those who warned the Danish king against this step, urging 
that Sweden was far from being so weak as was asserted. It is 
believed that among them was even the Danish envoy in Stock- 
.holm, Griiner. But the Danish king listened to no counsel. Kussia, 
which, after the battle of Pultowa, had obtained freer bands, began 
to point her sword at the as yet non-conquered Swedish Baltic Pro¬ 
vinces land Finland, and began seriously to act as a power in the 
Baltic. England and Holland, the guarantors of the Treaties of 
Traventhal and Altranstadt, were called upon to support Sweden by 
force of arms, but unfortunately they hesitated, partly fearing to 
break with the German States, whose auxiliaries swelled Jbheir anhies 
during the Spanish War of Succession, then in progress against 
Prance, and partly fearing the ^ power of Sweden in the Baltic, 
besides complaining of Swedish seizures and the blockade of Baltic 
ports. Erroneous was nevertheless the belief that Sweden, imme¬ 
diately After the'battle of Pultowa, could not obtain a fair peace 
as well as allies for a last effort against its only really dangeroua^foe. 
Prussia, which at this .period led the way among the States of "Europe, 
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began to fear the growing power of Cz4r Peter. Likewise King 
Augustus: the Russian troops quartered in Germany were a nuisance. 
But every idea' of reconciliation and peace was wrecked upon the * 
obstinacy of the king, who, far away on the shores of the Danube, 
insisted upon single-handed guiding the destinies of his country, 
For the renunciation of the crown of Poland by King Augiistus was 
a sine qua non to all negotiations on the part of Charles, and on this 
rock stranded, as is well known, all negotiations for peace. We must 
indeed ask, why did the king insist so emphatically on this particular 
condition, and thereby bring upon Sweden the terrible disasters that 
were to follow? Was it simply a whim, or was it prompted by 
personal dislike alone ? We can hardly believe either,- in spite of 
Charles’s well-known self-willed nature. 

In ‘ Tessin and Tessiania,’ by the way, there is a somewhat re¬ 
markable delineation of the character of Charles in French, the 
author being none less than King (liistavus the Third. Gustavus, 
who, be it said, in this essay, otherwise renders full justice to the 
extraordinary character of Charles, says : * He had (at that time) every 
appearance of a lunatic prompted by blind despair or an obstinacy 
unworthy of any sensible being, but unpardonable in a great man.’ 
But, I ask, may we always be justified in judging by ‘mere appear¬ 
ances ’ ? May we not, in the then political state of Turkey and Its 
iin})ortance in Europe, see an excuse or, at all events, an explanation 
of the'lingering of C’harles the Twelfth in Bender? Why, had not 
a mercenary Grand Mzir at Prufh been dazzled by the jewels of the 
Czarina Catherine, what would the consequences have been ? And 
in that case what would the verdict of posterity have been on Charles 
the Twelfth ? 

'Charles the Twelfth, exactly as Charles the Tenth, committed the 

great mistake of weakening Poland by war; but that he saw the great 

^advantages of an alliance between Poland and Sweden against Russia 

is shown clearly by his untiring efforts to raise to-tho Polish •throne 

and maintain there the noblest; son of Poland, Stanislaus. His idea 

♦ 

was to found a natii^e dynasty, which, better than the unreliable foreign 
princes, in a country where the Swt^des had become accustohied to 
find but false friends, wnuld guard tlie interests of Poland conjointly 
with those of Sweden. This, Charles’s idea, was a grand and a 
correct one. ■ He did not succeed in its realisation—maybe ^he did 
choose the right means, maybe he maintained it too long out of sheer 
wilfulness or defiance. Perhaj)s, too, Poland was, through preceding 
well-known events and internal divisions, in sucl> a chaos, that the 
country was unable to maintain its assigned position in the com¬ 
munity of Europe.' Indeed, the subsequent unhappy fate of the 
Polish nation justifies the latter assumption, Btit if that be so,. 
Charlies the Twelfth and bis age should uot singly bear the whole 
blame. He may be pitied, he may be blamed for errors committed, 
VoL. XXXni~No. 194 3 A 
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but he should not be recklessly condemned. The sltfection and venera¬ 
tion of the nation for the name of Charles the Twelfth, which has 

' • » 
made it forget xta terrible sufferinga, raise a voice of warning against 

passing too severe a judgment upon that noble niler. 

When the king in 1709 marclmd against Eussia, he left in 

Poland fojr the maintenance of Stanislaus on the throne a division 

% 

unde-r General Crassow. Jt consisted of some 8,000 men, mostly 
Gennan recruits, * After the defeat at Pultowa the position of this 
corps became more and more precarious. Even Stanislaus soon fled 
from his revolted subjects into its ranks, as his only place of safety, 
although, curiously enough, it seems that Orassow was his personal 
enemy. Pestilence and want arose, the numbers of* the enemy in¬ 
creased, and soon it became clear that the only way of escape was* 
retreat. This was effected. Crassow, having absorbed various small 
Swedish garrisons, arrived in Pomerania with only 6,000 men, and 
these not in the best of condition. Still, in 1710 this was the only 
Swedish army on the continent of Europe. True, it was small, but 
such a dread still prevailed in Europe of tin; Swedish arms that nego-' 
tiations were several times opened with the Council in Stockholm,, 
partly for taking the army into the pay of the allied Powers 
against PVance, partly for the neutrality of the army and Swedish 
Pomerania. Meanwhile, England and Ilollaiid M’ith the Eoman 
Emperor concluded at the Hague a treaty of neutrality on the 
i29th of March, 1710, which, on the whole, was far from unfavourable 
to Sweden. 

However, the j^roposals referred to were rejected by Charles, who 
would not renounce the plan of a new Swedish army entering Poland 
from Pomerania to join hands with him and a Turkish army which 
he hoped to bring thither. Stanislaus followed Crassow’s weak arfny 
to thfe Baltic shore, aiid sought later (in 1711) shelter in the land to 
whose deep sufferings and disaster he had been the chief, although, 
innoceflt, coni ributor. lie travelled first tq Carlscrona and Christian- 
stad, then to Stockholm, where he took part in the deliberations of 
the Senate, and finally settled, for the time, in Christianstad. 

In November 1709 the Danish king with a numerous and well- 
equipped army landed in the province of Scania. The few Swedish 
troops there were impotent to offer any resistance. T^iey fell hack 
upon tbe provinces of SmSland and Blekinge. T]ie whole of Scania 
was in the hands, of the enemy. Carlshamn was taken, Carlscrona 
threatened—the outlook was desperate in the extreme. Fortunately 
Sweden possessed a man of remarkable character, one of the most 
gifted personalities of the age, military as well as political. This 
man was General Count Magnus Stenbock, * 

. We shall not tany here to enlarge upon the history 6f this ex¬ 
traordinary man, his memory^having already been perpetuated to the 
Swedish nation for all times by Loenbom (1757-65). Suffice it to 
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say that after superhuman efforts and difficulties, but faithfully 
supported b/thb Council, he succeeded in raising a fresh amxy. 
True, it was mostly comj)osed of raw recruits belonging to the rcser\'es 
raised under the new military organisation, but they had at all events 
two advantages—capable officers and faith in their leader. By his 
knowledge of Scania, where he had been Governor-General for some 
years after he left the king's artny'oh the conclusion of the peace 
at'Altranstadt, by the affection gained by him fn' tlio px'ovince, and 
by his gi'eat skill as a stategist, Stenbock, ,by d(‘gvoes, succeeded in 
efriving back the Danish army, which had then already almost reached 
the border of the province of STiiSlaud, and commenced laying- siege 
to Carlscroua. The immemorial victory at Hrlsingborg, on the 28th 
of February, 1710, Tor e ver fi*eed Swedt^u from fortngu invasion. The 
nation beheld the remnants of the last Danish army which ever 
invaded the country. 

The warlike movements which followed on the southern and 

western borders were insignificant. Several times the Dnnes threatened 

binding,^aVid that they effected none is due to the great strategic skill 

.<lisplayed by Stenlxock. But alas ! Sweden was not saved, although 

Scania was cleared of tin.' enemy for tlie tim(\ The king, whoso 

immediate ret urn to Iiis country seemed its only salvation, would not 

hear of returning exct'pt on meeting a Swedidt ar^ny in Poland, He 

would not again set foot in the land which he hadjeft at the head of 

one of the finest armies ever raised in Euroiie. No doubt, too, he 
• * ' * 
liad hojjed for an alliance with Turkey as soon as a Swedish army 

again- appeared in Germany and Iceland, and that other Powers - 
at the siglit of it would become more favourably disposed tovvards 
Sweden. In short, he eontnataded the Council, in an order from 
Bender, which arrived in June 1710, to send 10,000 men to Pome¬ 
rania, who were to raise the si(\ge of Stralsimd, join the garrison there 
.under Lieut enant-Gen(TalDiieker,andmeet tlie kingin Poland, whither 
he would march the head of a strong Turkisli force. However, 
with the increabing want and poverty wliich tlien.prevailed in Sweden, 
this command, it may well be'understood, was easier given than 
carried out. In the Council-many voices wore raised 'against it, and 
really with very good reasons. The deliberations were b6th protracted 
and lively, even bitter, but’ in tlie end the Council had no other 
escape but to obey the king's peremptory demands and set to work 
to carry them out. Nevertheless, nothing came of the matter that 
year, to the great indignation of ilie king. , Money and men were 
wanting. The Danes threatened a renewed invasion of Sdania and 
Bohuslan, and the plan had lo be deferred to 1711. The Governor- 
General, Count Magnus Stenbock, had, after the battle of Helsing-’ 
borg, been made a member .of the Council of Ecgency, and was 
therefore at thfe commencement of April 1711 summoned to Arboga, 

• where the jOouucil then assembled through fear of the plague, in order 
« 3 A 2 
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to take the oath and deliberate upon the defences of' the land. 
Thither all the generals were also summoned. 

Again the king’s order to transfer an army to Pomerania wae 
deliberated upon. The difficulties of carrying it out appeared not to- 
have been lessened, and Stenbock, as defender of'Scania, was not the 
slowest to perceive the danger of exposing the coast, and, in the de¬ 
fective state of t];ie^ navy, to entrust to it the last Swedish army. 
Admiral Count TIans Wachtmeister, who had travelled from Carlscrona 
in order to raise funds for the navy, further confirmed the anxieties 
of the Council by truthfully explaining the state of the dockyards, 
the fleet, and the crews, of which more anon. It seemed as if the 
expedition was to be postponed for a second time. ^ But the king was 
not a man to be shaken in a resolution once formed. He saw in the 
immediate relief of Pomerania the only means of returning to his^ 
country, and believed that the Turks, by the bare fact of his Carolin- 
gians having invaded Poland, would be moved to begin serious opera¬ 
tions against Russia. He therefore despatched another peremptory 
order to the Council. This interesting memorial of twelve, clauses; 
and dated Bonder,* March 13, 1711, is extant in the state archives, 
and contains, among others, the following commands:— 

1. The navy must at all costs he put into a state to sweep the 
seas, 

2, At first open water as many vessels as possible must put to 
scji for the blocking of the coasts of LifHand and Ingennanland^ 
whilst others are to cruise off the Danish coasts, as last year, to 

• seize and bring up the provisions and crows which the Dane's are 
fetching for their navy. 

4. It should always be borne in mind that above all things the 
orders that are issued lierefrom must l)e most severely obeyed, and no 
objections will be tolerated. The difficulties are well known enough, 
but they ought, and may, be overcome by perseverance and*skill. 

9. The regiments ordered for service must be ^eiit over in per¬ 
fectly g6od condition and complete, with a full supply of guns, am¬ 
munition, and uniforms. They should carry with them sufficient 
dry bread and other necessaries for at least three months on German 
soil. The bread must be calculated at one and* a half mark of good 
dry bread per diem. 

10. In tranaferring the expedition every precaution innst be 
taken so that no disaster happen, the sea being first swept so that 
the enemy get no opportunity of injuring the transport. 

In other respects the memorial deals with the exchange of prisoners 
and th 9 encouragement of prize ,seizurcs in the North Sea and the 
Baltic. 

The dilemma of the Council upon -the receipt of this serious re¬ 
script may be better imagined than described. SeveraF councillors are 
reports to have openly expressed their annoyance. In the heat of the 
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joaoment some even refused to obey, but the'so-called * King^s party' 
in the Council prev*ented an open breach with the king. To this 
party Stenbock belonged. The expedition was, therefore, decided 
upon, although unfortunately quite too late to be ready in the 
•desired time. Justice demands, however, that it should be stated 
that as soon as it was once decided upon* the members of the Council 
generally did all in their power to raise the funds required with 
praiseworthy patriotism and zeal. In fact they even borrowed large 
^ums of money in their own names, and although Charles’s brilliailt 
•anticipation had been dashed to the ground long before the expedition 
started, the zeal of the Government did not abate. Nevertheless, 
referring to the same, Stenbock in one of his bitter moods complains 
greatly of the delay, ‘ drifting into the winter,’ but it should be re¬ 
membered that the king’s orders were not received lill the middle of 
the summer. , 

Moreover, in order to carry them out, several circumstances, 
not generally considered sufficiently, had to be taken into'account, 
viz, the moving southwards of the Danish king when the neutrality 
negotiations had come to nothing, in conjunction with the Polish and 
'.Russian attacks on the Swedish possessions in Germany in order to 
bar the way for Charles. Secondly, the impossibility of King 
Frederick again invading Scania, owing to the want prevailing in* 
Denmark and the dissatisfaction with the war and its unhappy issue, 
and finally the arrival in Sweden of King Stanislaus with a letter 
from Charles, urging the Council to hasten his behests without delay. 
Count Stenbock and several other councillors expressed the opinion 
that the troops should be desj)atched forthwith in order to facilitate 
the king’s plans. But the force ought to have been much stronger. 
As it was, it became weaker than intended, and served only to defend 
our last strongholds in Pomerania. To take the offensive was odt 
of the.question. Nevertheless this assistance was of very great im¬ 
portance, and I purpose now to give some particulars of this interesting 
expedition, its equipment, and transport, having first given a passing 
review of the means at disposal for its conveyance, viz. the Swedish navy. 

It was a fundamental trait in the character of Charles the Eleventh 
that, having once formed a resolution, he carried it’out expeditiously 
and energetically. These peculiarities were not wanting in bis 
cares for the navy and the newly established naval port of Carlscrona. 
The work was favoured by twenty years of peace, and carried out by 
the most skilled officers in the'Swedish navy of that day. And still 
a generation did not suffice for the completion of such a great under¬ 
taking. At the death of Charles the Eleventh, the new naval station 
was far from being perfected, the engineering difficulties being very 
^eat, So that, even after his death, there was sonue talk of again 
moving the fleet to Stockholm, But finally a royal commission • 
determined that Carlscrona should be the chief naval station. 
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Already, in the time of 'Charles the Eleventh, several forts had beeii 
constructed, \rith trenches, &c., and this work was now again actively 
prosecuted. The first line-of-battle ship launched at Carlscrona waa 
named the * Gotha,’ and was floated on the 14th of September, 1686. 
She carried seventy-eight guns, ypas 153 feet in length, apd 39 Teet 
in breadth, with a draught'of water of eighteen English feet. The 
builder was the indefixtigable Charles Sheldon, an Englishman. 
Another ship of fifty-six guns, the * Poramcrn,’ was also built from 
his designs. In 1692 Carlscrona was able to send to sea thirty 
battle-^ships, armed with from fifty to ninety guns; and in 1694- 
the largest warship built in Swede.n left the stocks, being named 
‘ Konung Carolug,’ and carrying 110 guns. This vessel was, accord-^ 
ing to the ideas^ of the time, a model first-class line-of-battle ship, 
all the guns being, for instance, of bronze or gun-metal, whilst' she 
w^s also otherwise splendidly e([uipped and decorated. There were 
four decks, and the designer was again the renowned Sheldon, 

By degrees the navy increased, so that in 1700, when Denmark 
was invaded, the Swedish fleet mustered thirty-eight l)attle-shij)S of 
rank, carrying 2,510 guns, and manned by over 14,000 sailors and 
between 2,000 and 3,000 men-at-arms. Truly such a‘navy was 
worthy of a king like Charles the Eleventh. Nor should it he for¬ 
gotten that (luring the first nine happy years of the reign of Charles 
the Twelfth lie assiduously continued the work originated by his 
father, Charles the Twelfth in that time adding no less than thirteen * 
vessels of more than fifty guns. This was an enormous progress in 
one generation, and, what is more, this fleet was better equipped as 
regards ammunition and stores than any that had ever flown the 
yellow-blue flag. The brothers Charles and Francis^Sheldon, by the 
way, bad, with the keen insight wherewith Charles the Eleventh was 
endowed, been summoned from England in order to construct the new 
Swedish navy; and these excellent builders were loyally snpportecJ 
by the chief of the navy, Admiral Hans Wachtmeister, already 
referred to. Great friendship is said to have Existed between these 
able men, it being mentioned, too, that Charles Sheldon once saved 
the admiral’s life at' great qjersonal risk, thus establishing ft,‘ tie 

between them for ever. 

• , • 

All drawings for the iiew vessels were pr('parcd by the Sheldons until 
about 1710, when they retired and their place was taken by another 
able English shipbuilder, Chapmftn. The models and drawings from 
these times which we still possess are of great interest to naval men. 

]^ven as regards the calibre of the guns the Swedish navy ranked 
high, according to the ideas of that age. For instance, in 1712, of 
the 1^764 guns? carried, 456, or over one-fourth, threw above 24lb. 
and upwards of 861b. shots. 

In 1796 a very large sum of money was apportioned for the 
navjj^at the head of which Wachtmeister continued throilghout the 
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; period under review in spite of his then seventy years. This 
patriotic and earnest man justly deserves a place in the Pantheon of 
Swedish history. And beside him stood a host of able captains. 

The care which Charles the’ Eleventh had bestowfed upon the 
training of naval officers had not been spent in vain. The ^personnel 
of his fleet was far superior to that of any previous Swedish navy, 
and many officers had served in foreign navies. Earely was a 
navSl appointment given to a military or civil officer, as had hitherto 
been the case in the Swedish as well as other navies. True the* 
Swedish navy sustained defeats under t-harles the Twelfth, but, allow- 
. fng for the exhausted state of its resources by the prolonged wars, 
it acted its part with every credit to the flag. 

There were at the time, too, vai’ious foreign naval officers of high 
rank serving in the SwedisLi navy. The crews were orgaifised in three 
classes, a kind of naval militia, partly drawn by conscription and 
partly volunteers, among the latter being many merchant sailors of 
Swedish as well as foreign l)irtb. 

Such then was the splendid naval 2 >ower with which' Charles the 

• 

Twelfth entered upon his long, disastrous campaigns, andui^on which 
fell the onerous duty of ‘ sweeping the sea,’ i.e. the Baltic, ju'otecting 
the straggling Swedish possessions along its shores, and keeping uj> 
communication with the ruling country. But alas ! what became of 
that magnificent fleet of sea-gulls which in those years carried the 
yellow-bine flag ? li. went, like e\ erytlung else in the country during 
those terrible years, to ‘rack and ruin.’ Dufing the last years of 
Charles’s wars there were only a dozen vessels capable of putting to 
sea, and these were undermanned and badly eejuipped. It seemed 
indeed that the weight of the unha 2 )py country’s misfortunes also 
fell upon the navy and crushed it. The restoration of j^eace, and the 
zeal animating a body of able meu hardened in service and adversity, 
would soon have restored the navy to its former sj)lendour, hut 2 >arty 
warfare and jealousies destroyed all prospects of harmony, and the two 
divisions of the naval service rose in arms against each other. The 
*navy sank deeper and deeper, not only from want, but through the 
service being rotted to the core by dissension and envy. It was not. 
until 1772, with the advent of a new dynasty, that another morning 
dawned upon the Swedish navy, but to depii't that bright j)icture is 
not within our present scope. 

We have to turn to a less attractive but noble one, vk. that of a 
body off brave men, weakened by disease and want, hastening during 
those dark cold December days across the turbulent waves of the Baltic 
to the relief of their hard-pressed comrades in armS. ^ A fatal doom 
loomed over Sweden. But it is a lesson to look calmly back upon 
misfortune: it is truly elevating wjien it can be done with feelings 
of pride and content.' 

As soon as the relief expedition to Pomerania had been decided 
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upon and the equipment was being carried out with all speed/ to quote 
the official order, the question’naturally arose: ‘Who was,most fitted 
to take command ? ’ Wachtmeister, himself old and ailing, proposed 

■ that Stenbock, with whom he seemed then to be on good terms, 
should act as hiiSdieutenant. But the Council, although approving of 
the choice,- hesitated from fear of incurring the king^s displeasure 
by removing Stenbock from hia important command at home. 
Wachtmeister continued to urge the appointment of Stenbock* and 
General Diiker, who had succeeded General Crassow in Pomerania, 
demanded urgent aid.^ The King of Denmark, too, directed*all his 
efforts to an attack on Sweden’s German possessions, and also caused 
in August an attack to be made from Norway, then united with 
Denmark, but which was repulsed. In Scania at.the same time the 
. garrison wa§ troubled by frequent landings of the Danes and nocturnal 

ravages. At the request of Wachtmeister, Stenbock sent his military 
secretary, Roland, to Carlscrona, the more readily as he was now con¬ 
vinced that the Government favoured his appointment as head of fhe 
navy, and al Carlscrona King Stanislaus had also just arrived, finding 
his refuge in Pomerania becoming daily more precarious. His 
Majesty^ who had for a long time been acquainted with Stenbock, 
had several times by letter urged the latter most earnestly.to hasten to 
the relief of Stralsund, and he came now in person to emphasise his 
request. But Stenbock was very careful first to obtain the express 
commands of the Senate for this step, ‘ so that His Majesty may not be 
persuaded that I hav^ deserted my command of the army.’ In the 
same spirit he replied to Wachtmeister’s entreaties. 

Meanwhile he displayed the greatest zeal in accelerating the 
embarkation of the troops, although his own province, Scania, thereby 
was further denuded of troops. Then came the order from the Council, 
for him to accompany the expeditionary force, he being relieved in 
Scania by Lieutenant-General Taube. King Stanislaus had, in a brief 
visit to- Stockholm, greatly contributed to this decision. When the 
exiled monarch upon his return to Christianstad received information 

■ of Stenbock’s appointment, he, in ecstasy at seeing his ardent wishes* 
realised, sent him the following message:— 

♦ 

My doarest Count,— I have received your letter so full of zeal and good inten¬ 
tions. I have nothing to add, as now matters arc left* in your hands, and 1 am 
convinced they will not be neglected, d only pray to God tliat it may not be post 
fe$tmn» I tremble at the very idea, but console myself by reflecting that God has 
appointed you to this task, a deed that will cause Sweden and Poland to have to 
thank you for their salvation. I respond for Poland; for Sweden I ought and 
may respond. This cannot be denied you, provided'! shall not have the oppor¬ 
tunity to do proper homage to your great services. Only hasten to set sail, I 
implore you. 

This letter was written in French. 

* * 

* Ho bad only with him some six thousand men. 
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From other quarters Stenbock also received congratulatory mes¬ 
sages, inolu(Eng those of several councillors. Meanwhile he learnt 
that the Danish fleet was cruising slowly up the Sound, that the 
crews were ravaged by the plague, and* that fortunately thjs scourge, 
too, was retarding the action of the besieging army around Stralsimd. 
‘ Carlserona was wisely selected as the place of embarkation at the 

suggestion of Wachtmeister. . However, there was a great dearth of 
sailors, so that 6,000 troops had to be pressed into the naval service, 
chiefly from the regiments' under Stenbock, commanded by Major- 
General Baron Hamilton and Colonel Sinclair, then stationed ,in 
Scania, and which were ordered to Carlserona. - All cavalry had to be 
lefl^ behind, as there were no proper means at disposal for their con¬ 
veyance, in spite of Diiker’s urgent demand for cavalry. In such a 
kind and fatherly manner did Stenbock provide for the welfare of his 
men, that he soon became the idol of the entire army. 

On the 18th of October Stenbock himself arrived at the port of 
embarkation, and things began to move more swiftly still. Both 
naval and tnilitary commanders worked with a will, with the most 
serious obstacles in their way ; but at the end of the month the fleet 
and some of .the transports were“ nevertheless ready for ^ca. 

The fleet was composed of three squadrons; the first, under 
Wachtmeister, being composed of eight vessels and carrying 552 
guns, the second and third having each the same number of vessels, 
with a total of 712 guns. In addition there were six detached 
frigates for scouting and cruising service, having in all 172 guns. 
The number of transports was seven. Thus the entire fleet, which 
had cost so much anxiety, labour, time, and money to equip, numbered 
twenty-four warships of rank and six-frigates, carrying in all 1,768 
guns. Unfortunately neither the complement of the crews nor their 
ability were equal to their number, and the year had entered upon 
its eleventh month. Several transports with stores, too, did not arrive 
in time, being delayed by stress of weather. The fighting strength 
■of the expeditionary force embarked numbered 82 officers, 122 non¬ 
commissioned officeis, and 2,489 rank and file. 

At length', on the 30th of October, the expeditionary force was 
embarked, but in what a state ? Food,* boots, and clothing were 
wanting, some of the men being even in rags and bootless. I mention 
tliia simply to give an idea of the manly and patriotic ardour that 
fired our defenders in that age. Indeed, so great was the want, that, 
in a letter dated on board ‘Kung Carl’ November 17, the head of the 
commissariat, Malberg, writes : ‘ Want and poverty weigh us down 
on all sides. • The provisions are obtained on credit; the treasury 
empty. God only knows when money will come.* However, at the 
-eleventh hour some of the delayed transports arrived with stores and 
iprain, which were hastily taken on'board anyhow, 

But, as if the difficulties enumerated were not enough to retard 
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the relief of Pomerania, a strong and continuous southerly wind kept 
the fleet weather-bound for another three 'weeks, d.uring which 
Wachtmeister and Stenbock, impatient enough themselves, received 
the most, urgent, messages from the Council and General Diiker 
■ to sail. This delay was the more dangerous, as the terrible plague 
was spreading fast among the crews and soldiers, whilst, the scanty 
provisions were consumed to no purpose. 

At length on the 4th of December the wind became favourable, and 
the entire fleet put to sea. Meanwhile the'inferior Danish fleet had 
retired to the Sound. The sea was clear, and the next day anchor 
was cast off the‘island of Riigen. After several conferences wdth 
General Diiker it was decdded that offensive operations with* the. 
sma^. and badly equipped force at diqjosal w^ere impossible, and that 
the army should only act on the defensive. The general undertook 
to hold his position with the force now at his disposal, about 12,000 
men, until the following summer, when more reliefs might be sent 
over. Under the protection of the guns of the besieging army lay 
five Danish frigates in shallow water, which Diiker urged the naval 
commanders to attacl<; but the latter refused, pleading that they did 
not dare to lisk their small craft, as they w'ere all they- had for thp 
landing of this and any farther expeditionary forces. This faint¬ 
hearted decision ajjpears to have angered the general very much, who 
at once sent a courier to the king in Bender cromplaining of the action. 
To excuse themselves, the naval commanders took a similar course. 

The aid now received by Diiker was of considerable consequence. 
The fortress of Stralsund, hotly pressed on all sides, could not be 
bombarded, as the enemy wanted siege-guns, nor could it be stormed 
from want of infantry, as the regiments promised by the Czar did not 
arrive. The Danish fleet which was to bring heavy artillery wfts 
scattered by a storm, and the Saxon-siege guns could not be brought 
up owing to the Jieavy roads. However, after much delay these guns 
arrived, but although the allied sovereigns decided not to desist 
until the fortress was taken, little injury was done, and the siege 
became but a long internment, Stralsund was capitally defended. 
Moreover, the troops of the besieging army died ‘like flies’ from 
scurvy and other disease. 

On the 19th of December the Swedish flee,t again cast anchor^g,t 
Carlscrona, its task having been successfully effected. Meanwhile a 
great disaster befell the gai'rison at Wisinar, as during a nocturnal 
sortie of the whole garrison it wus repulsed by the vigOant Danish 
army, losing all its artillery, 500 men killed, and 1,500 taken 
prisoners. Had the Danish general followed up his successes, Wismar 
would certainly have been taken. 

Again, on the 10th of January, the Swedish fleet left Carlscrona 
with about a thousand *men, wKo, were successfully landed outside 
-Wismar.^ 133.e Baltic was now free from. Danish warships^. Wismar 
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having thus been so unexpectedly relieved, the disappointed army of 
siege retired.for the winter to Holstein. * 

In this riirfnner Sweden's German possessions were, through the 
.united action of army and navy, and thanks to two able and patriotic 
men, saved for the time. To Charles, dallying in the far east, tb© 

road home was then open, and the unhappy Swedish nation gazed 
longingly southwards for the return of th^ir beloved king* Hut he 
came not. ' , . * 

Only in the Council a few'hostile persons viewed this event with 
fear and trembling, and in consequence conceived an intense hatred 
of the loyal Stcnliock. 

The activity displayed over the expedition of 1711 was not mani- 
• fest over the more important; one for the following year, and it^was 
only by Steiibock assuming a kind of .dictatorship and by his great 
genius and indomitable pluck tliat it was carried out at,all. Charles 
fully appreciated this, although the expedition of 1711 had not 
realised his hopes, and he wTiies, still refusing to come to the rescue 
of his oppressed and beset country, that ‘ Your Excellency must on 
"Ao account discard the lavs trousers.' However, Stonbock was not 
allowed long service with tlie navy, ns an order rnme from Charles, 
dated Bender, August 21, 1711, ordering him to proceed at once to 
the Norwegian frontier to rej)ol the Dauisli attack on that side. He 
left the equipment of the deet and the cares respecting the next ex¬ 
peditionary force to the German i^rovinces to Wachtmeister, but upon 
reachiijg tlie province of Hohus another royal order recalled him to 
far more important duties", the nature of which, caused him and the 
Council the greatest anxiety. 

Before proceeding to describe these and the result, a few words on 
the army with which Charles, accomplished his famous historical deeds. 

The Swedish army was reorganised on the lines laid down by 
Gustavus Adolphus. Its strength was fixed at eighty native regiments 
of cavalry and twenty infantry. The regiments, took their names from 
the provinces in which they were raised and quartered; but the 
'Crown also maintained a large army of hired troops. It may en 
passant be of interest to mention that in the days of Gustavus 
every regiment had its uniform, but the statesmanlike Charles the 
Eleventh decided that only certain colours must be used for all 
regirawits, and that, in x?rder to encourage native manufacture,'all 
cloth should be taken at . home. This ordinance .natnralfy fell into 
disuse during the long wars, but it was revived during the jsub- 
feequent so-called ‘ perigd of liberty.’ The uniform. of Charles’s * 
cavalry (his chief' arm) consisted of a well-shaped hat with cords or 
braid indicating the wearer’s rank, .a short coat or jacket of blue cloth 
with large flat brass buttons and so-called ‘ Swedish ’ facings, lined 
with inatenal in the colours of the regiment or province. This jacket 
was drawn c^Ver a kind of leather cuirass of elk-skin, and were such 
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not obtainable bullbck’s-skin was used. These under-jackets extended 
halfway down the thigh. Eound the neck a black cravat was worn, 
which it' seems the men provided themselves. Over the whole a 
metal cuirass was worn. The breeches were of yellow leather, tanned 
reindeer or goat’s skin, with jack-boots and spurs. Cloak of blue 

•cloth, .with cape; long tanned gloves; broad leather sword-belts, with 
belt for iiie carabine of the same kind. The colours were uniformly 
yellow-hlne. But many details on this point that-would be of great 
interest to the student of military history would fall outside the scope 
of this essay. 

Charles the Eleventh was his own minister of war—he never had 
one. But when Charles the Twelfth left his country for an undefined 
period, he deemed it advisable to leave the management of the army, 
in the hands of a ‘ Commission of Defence/ though Charles never 
abstained from imposing his direct and absolute veto. We find, 
indeed, that, although himself practically an exile, he, at the time of 
the rehabilitation of the army in 1709 and following years, interfered 
directly in all details, insisting upon his personal views being carried 
out. Grenerally they were followed, often to the injury of the 
cause.* Sometimes they were disregarded when they ought to have 
been followed. Naturally distance wccakened the force of the power¬ 
ful arm. 

The fatal day at Pultowa, the 28th of June, 1709, the imme¬ 
diate loss of the entire army captured at Perewolatschna scattered 
many hopes of those that guided the country, and crushed thousands, ' 
plunging households innumerable into grief and misery. But that 
terrible day of misfortune did not trouble the iron will of Charles. 
Indeed, it is a matter of the utmost astonishment to find in his 
first letter to the Commission of Defence after the defeat, dated 
Ossow, July 11, 1709;— i,e. only ten days after the annihilation of 
his splendid army—such an unruffled confidence, such a' sanguine 
calm as that evinced by the beaten monarch. Among other things 
the king says: ‘The loss is great enough, but we are‘considering 
means whereby the enemy may not gain the upper hand, or the 
least advantage. But the highest necessity demands that the army 
may again be made capable of meeting the enemy’s further inroads. 
To this purpose we send you our gracious desire and command with 
all zeal and as quickly as possible to recruit anew at home tjae foot 
provincial regiments [militia] that have served before in the field, 
maldng preparations to furnish them with uniforms, arms, standards, 

* bands, tents, and all other accoutrements, such as they before 
possessed. The cavalry, too, has suffered severely, but as the result 
is not certain, it would be as well thdt the Rusthallare [recruiting 
servicieQ should be ready for fresh recruiting, especially the East Gothia 
cavalry, which must be entirely raised anew. 

‘ It is absdlutely necessary not to lose ojir spirits, nor*to leave the 
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task half done, but to take it in hand with all energy, to bring it on 
the old footing, in order that, in a short space of time, it may be 
brought to a satisfactory end and it Is ottt: opinion that, in spite of 
this loss, the enemy will shortly be forced, to yield what we demand/® 

In this Strain, .then, wrote Charles—an exile, without an army, 
with but* a handful of followers/seeking shelter in Turkey, separated? 
from his people by hundreds of miles of hostile country ! 

To raise a fresh army in a land exhausted through a nine years’ 
war was no easy matter, and increased tlie anxiety of the situation. 
At home there remained but a few regiments of horse and foot of 
the standing army, and a few hired garrisons in Scania, In the 
German provinces there was only a limited number of troops, hardly, 
sufficient for defence, whilst in the Baltic provinces the garrisons 
steadily melted away through the continued attac^ks of the superior. 
Russian hordes. In Finland there remained only eleven weak batta¬ 
lions of the standing army for the protection of that couptry. Thus 
the army required had to be created wholly anew. In a message 
dated .the 13th of September, 1709, the king again urges- the Com¬ 
mission of Defence to hasten the recruiting of the new array and lay 
down a series of detailed instructions for that purpose, . Still, in spite 
of all these enormous obstacles, Stenbock had under his command at 
the battle of Helsingborg,.28th of February, 1710, only six months 
after Charles’s defeat at Pultowa, in which the Danes were driven for 
ever from Swedisli soil, nearly 14,000 troops, of which 6,000 were 
cavalry. The troops were raw and badly equipped^ wanting often 
clothes and food ; but that able general, nevertheless, succeeded in a 
few months, by unspeakable exertions and incessant drill, in trans¬ 
forming them into a respectable and really formidable army. 

It was upon this that the salvation of Sweden's German posses¬ 
sions now depended, and on the latter again depended the hope of 
the king’s return and the important question of a rapid and lasting 
peace. Xo sacrifice could be considered too great, no means ought 
to be left untried to attain that end. *Tlie expedition of the previous 
year had been decided on too lAte to have the' effect required. True, 
it relieved two hardly pressed garrisons, but they admitted of no 
offensive operations, or of the opening up of the road for the King’s 
return via Pomerania and Wismar. 

Daring the long winter that followed, circumstances did not im¬ 
prove. Supplies got scarce, and disease, as is generally the case with 
besieged garrisons, broke out. Several times Diiker thought of a sortie 
‘ to get qir/ but he wisely abstained with his weak, garrison. We 
had at that time in Pomerania only 9,000 or 10,000 healthy tfbops. 

Meanwhile Charles sent message upon message from Bender urging 
the Council to hasten the equipment of the fleet arid the despatch to 

* This letter concludes with an imperative demand to guard carefully the Rufsian 
prisoners with a view to a quicker exchange of the^Swedish. 
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the continent of as many regiments as possible. These letters, which 
reached the Council in the early part of *1712, are not always couched 
in the most,gracious words, ^nd created in the minds of several 
councillors a fear of a terrible reckoning whenever the king returned. 
This fear, unhappily, weakened the effectiveness of the rulers, and 
indeed caused their ardour to cool, ^'W^'hat should have be^n taken 
in hand immediately upon the return 'of the fleet in December 1711, 

was only begun in January and February, and progressed but slowly 
and after many conferences in which mutual distrust and envy were 
manifest. There was unfortunately in that Council not a single 
person who commanded special respect or who might with dictatorial 
power seize the helm of the ship of state and decide the counsellings 
of the others. Everyone shrank from the weight of the task and the 
.great responsibiliiu that would ensue before the despotic king. The 
only one perhaps who possessed the right courage and ability was 
Magnus Stenbock, but he was only able to take part in the council 
occasionally, and envious and hostile coiifreres had free play whilst 
he was absent fighting the enemies of the country. But in’ all the 
good that WO.S done Stenbock had a share. Of this the protocols of 
the Council bpar ample testimony. 

The first arid greatest difficulty was the want of money. The 
treasury was inundated -with drafts, but there were no funds to 
meet them. The keeping of the national accounts, too, was in the 
greatest* confusion, further increasing the difficulties. ' State loans 
were almost unknown in those days, and besides wlro^ would have lent 
money to a state which was, it seemed, on the brink of destruction ? 
Certainly a few small loans wore obt ained in Hamburg a^d Bremen, 
but were of course soon swallowed up. Charles at this time even 
offered* 10 per cent. Intercast. Htill noliody came forward -to lend. 
Indeed the situation was so desperate that one of the councillors, 
Count Frblich, gravely* made the astonishing suggestion that all 
available bullion in circulation should secretly bo recoined for ,double 
its value! The compulsory ‘ toT^ens ’ afterwards issued by Q-brtz were 
at all events a voucher redeemable by the State, 

In this dilemma the Council decided, without directly disobeying 
the king’s commands, to equip thefleet ‘ as quickly as possible,’ 
but to get ready for sea ‘immediately’ only twelve ships. The 
annual ‘ Russian ’ squadron was also to be got ready at once. But all 
the deliberations and decisions of the Council bear distinct signs of 
great weakness and vacillation. However, Stenbock drew up'a lengthy 
memorial respe<^ting the campaign for the year, the relief of Romo- 
rania and Wismar, and the protection of the frontiers: From this 
interesting document we learn that the country’s defensive forces 
were larger than-might he supposed after the long and *exhaftstive 
wars. Th.is able general proposed that the expeditionary force to 
the continent should consist'of eight regiments of foot, making 
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altogether 8,400 men, and*eight regiments of horse, of* 7,700 men,; 
and for completing the crews of the fleet 3^ regiments of foot, a total 
of 3,500 men. For home garrisons and frontier defence ^he proposed 
to leave eleven regiments of foot and nine of horse, with a total of 
16,900 men. Therefore lie projwsed that the entire forces available 
for the year should be no less than 40,700 men. The fleet was, before 
the despatch of the foi’eign force, to sweep the,T)anish warships from 
the Baltic, Transport-vessels, &f., were to be obtained at home 
and. in Hamburg. And at that moment, these proposals being 
practically accepted, the Bank of Sweden w^as ‘induced’ to advance, 
a large sum of money, which was sent to the naval station for the 
equipment of the fleet and to hasten the expedition. 

The important question now arose agaixx : ‘Who was to take com¬ 
mand of the foreign anny ? ’ Naturally all eyes were directed towards 
Sfcenbock, but again tlie Council drew back, from fear of Charles’s 
anger, who had the year liefore from Bender appointed him to a cer¬ 
tain post referred to. So nothing was done. Deeply it must be 
regretted that the despotic head of the State then was still detained 
in a distant land.. Hi)W(*.ver, to ‘ do something,’ the Council requested 
Stenhock to supervise tlie equipment of the fleet. He arrived at 
Carlscrona to find things in a very deplorable state. Four huge ships 
stood still on.the stcK^ks unfinished, and oiliers required thorough 
overhauling. Added to this ho received intelligence that a Danish 
fleet of twelve vessels was getting ready for sea. Stenbodc then 
decided at once to hasten the despatch of the flotilla intended for 
Stralsund, and presently these vessels pul to sea, reached their desti- 
. nation in safety, and brought Diiker timely aid and stores. Indeed, 
Stenbock succeeded in sending similar reliefs to Wismar. But the 
despatch of the main ileet w^as delayed, as the naval authorities 
strongly protested against putting to sea with less than twelve ships 
of rank. Denmark, mi the other hand, although its treasuiy was 
empty,.raised funds for its fleet by imposing a capitation tax, so that 
already in the beginning of May a fleet of twelve ships, appeared 
in the Sound, whilst the rest of the’navy was in a forward state. 
May became far advanced, and still the Swedish fleet was nof ready, 
there being a total absence of funds, and all resources* exhausted. 
Moreover, the Council hesitated to take any decisive action from fear 
of tho monarch, whilst mutual distrust and envy also increased the 
disasters .which a nohlc but misguided despotic king had brought 
upofi the country 

Then; as matters thus stood, unexpected news arrived which would 
seem to havQ turned events in a diflerent direction,and with accelerated 
speed. For by the newly established postal service via Siebenbiirgen 
came ^veral iipportant despatches in cipher, some (or the Council, 
othojs to Stenbock. The despatch of the 7th of March to the Council, 
received only on the 2()th of May, commanded it to send immediately 
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an army to Pomerania for the relief of Diilcer, and to meet the king; 
but, curiously, there were no distinct orders as to who was to be the 
leader. Only indirectly Stenbock was hinted at. This preference 
caused envy in the Council, but the imperative orders from their 
sovereign, so terrible when opposed or not obeyed, left no choice. Sten¬ 
bock was ordered to hasten the despatch and to take command of the 
expeditionary force. In two letters in cipher sent direct to Stenbock 
the king expresses his wishes more distinctly ; hut although com¬ 
manded to take upon himself the immediate equipment and despatch 
of the desired relief army, he was to ^ place himself in everything, and 
particularly as regards the military Operations, at the orders of King 
Stanislaus,^ who will, no doubt, follow the army.’ 

To show Charles’s grasp of detail, although absent so long, it may 
be mentioned that here follows a list of the regiments which he 
requests to be sent over, foot and horse. 

Acting upon these orders, although beset on all sides by jealousy, 
. intrigue, and* even hatred, Stenbock set to work with' redoubled 
vigour, his first step being to get tlie fleet ready for sea. But there 

' were the old fatal obstacles to overcome—want of funds and sailors. 
« 

As regards obtaining the latter, pressgang appears to have been 
resorted to. • 


At this period the Council, envious of Stenbock's* commanding 
position, decided upon the sly course of ajtpealiag direct to King 
Stanislaus in accordance with (Charles's instructions to Stenbock, and 
sent two envoys to His Majesty at Vadstena, whither the general 


was also summoned. Porrnerly the Council had almost ignored the 
king. Still Stanislaus stood by Stenbock, although urging a landing 
of the army nearer Poland in the hope of a rising in his favour, but 
he gave way upon the latter’s protestations. Both the king and the 
general prepared memorials almost identical for the Council, bitterly 
complaining of its slow and indifferent action, and suggesting in 


decided terms the course to be taken as regards the army and its des¬ 
patch, as well as the raising of the funds required. These propOSiils 
were met with ‘ general approbation.’ The noble.and all-powerful Sten¬ 
bock was requested by the Senate to call a meeting of the magistracy 


and burghers of Stockholm and the Estate of the Nobles in order to 
obtain advances uj)on the revenues for 1713, in order to ensure the 
carrying out of the warlike operations entrusted to him by the king, 
and by his patriotic speeches and unflagging exertions he succeeded 
in raising 100,000/., a fabulous sum considering the extreme poverty 
of the'country! In addition, too, there being great want of trans- 
porti he succeeded in hiring nine huge merchantmen in* Stockholni 
h^l^ur, so-called * Spain-trad'ers,’ atfording ample accommodation for 
, the trdop^ The expeditionary army was furnished with supplies 


for three months, whilst King Stanislaus posted to Carlscrona with a 
considerable of money to hasten the equipment of the fleet, • 
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Stenbock, too, had urgent reasons for hastening the departure, 
viz. the increasing impatience of Charles,'the state of i^oland, where 
the party-leader Grudzinsky fought in despair hgainst thQ Russian 
soldiers and the adherents of King Augustas, every moment threatened 
with annihilation, and finally the precarious state of Pomerania, where 
the allies in July, having received large reinforcements, including 
20,000 Russian troops under Prince Menschikoif, were gathering aU 
their forces for an attack on Stralaand and Stettin. Rugen,*tOO, 
was threatened, and it now wanted but the arrival of the Danish ‘ 
army and siege artillery, and Stralsund with the whole of Pomferania 
would pass from Swedish hands for ever. Indeed presently a Danish 
squadron of nine warships of rank, and 210 heavy guns appeared 
before New Deep, attacked and forced back the Swedish flotilla there 
to Palmerat, being thus master of the so-called ‘ Binnen Wasser,’ 
doubling the danger besetting Stralsund and Riigen. 

Meanwhile Stenbock on the 27th of Jnly delivered a splendid 
farewell, speech in the.Senate, never to return, and on the 4th of 
August set out for Carlscrona under enormous popular enthusiasm 
apd wishes of success from the lips of thousands. For he it was who 
should restore the happiness of the nation and give it. back its long 
lost and still beloved king ! 

The plans of the naval authorities were first'to force the Danish 
fleet back under the guns of Copenhagen and to Wockade the sea 
between the island of Moen and Falsterbo,*^.^. close the Sound, and 
then for the valuable transport to hasten across tlie Baltic. On the 
20tli of August all the vessels in the harbour of Carlscrona hoisted 
the yellow-blue and the pennants of their captains ready for sea, the 
admiral being old Wachimcistpr aboard the three-decker ‘ Konung 
Carl,' of 120 guns. They.numbered twenty ^combatants' of rank 
and three detached frigates; A magnificent sight this in the year 
1712! King Stanislaus had his own yacht, ‘Sophia.’ The ships 
carried 1,746 guns in all, with crews ntimbering 11,130 meh. The ' 
latter were; however, not complete nor very efficient; neither wete some 
of the vessels in th’e best, condition. These circumstances undoubtedly 
eontributed to the uneven and bad sailing powers of the fleet, which 
again unfortunately had the most direful consequences. 

On the mortiing of the 23rd of August the fleet stood out to sea ip 
' search for the enemy. The Danish fleet had last been seen off the < 
island of Bornholm, having'previously been cruising off the Pomeranian 
coast, where the admiral, Gyldenlowe, had actually beeA visited by 
Czar Peter himself. ^ . * 

Stenbock meanwhile superintended the embarkation of the army 
at Car^shamn', where he left three days later on board the frigate 
‘ Phoenix,' in ordef to overtake the flagship, which was effected in the . 
aftefnoon. At dawn the next morning the entire Danish fleet was 
espied off Bornholm, and orders were at once given to clear for action* 
VoL* XXXin—No. 194 . 3 B 
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But the Danish fleet, composed of twenty-two ships, fourteen being 
battle-ships, immediately fled, chased by the Swedish fleet. The 
nhase continued all the day, but the Danish vessels being some three 
nautical miles ahead, the Swedish fleet did not succeed in coming 
up with them, though some smaller ships lagging behind were 
bombarded but escaped.^ Thus, when night set in, th^ Danish fleet 
had escaped under the island of Moen and into Kjoge Bay, off 
which the Swedish also cast anchor. The Swedish admiral then 
decided to attack, but the Danish fleet succeeded, in spite of the calm 
weathel:, in getting into shelter under the guns of Copenhagen, 
The Swedish admiral then decided to stand about with -his vessels 
and await the enemy should it venture out between Bomhollh and 
Scania, A Danish frigate was, however, captured. 

Thus the Danish fleet had unfortunately escaped. This was, no 
doubt, due to the unequal sailing of the Swedish ships,‘Wachtmeister 
ha\4ng to wait all the morning of the 25th of August for the slower 
vessels. 

In deciding upon leaving his splendid point of vantage, the 
Swedish admiral committed a terrible and unpardonable blunder, and 
the great disaster that was to follow is entirely diie to this course of 
action. Had he remained between Moen and Falsterbo with his 
twenty fighting-ships, the infeiior Danish fleet would have been 
completely shut up at Copenhagen, and the exj^edition could never 
have failed. But instead he leaves this excellent position from fear 
of a few Danish cruisers in the South Baltic attacking the trans¬ 
ports, which were amply prote^cted by several equal war-vessels. And 
not only that,*.bul he withdraws even right down to Bornholm,*close 
to the route to be taken by the transports. Thus the Danish fleet, 
with the favourable south-west winds at that season generally blowing 
from the Sound, was enabled to swooj) down upon the heavily laden 
transports at any moment. 

Meanwhile Stenbock had landed in Riigen in order to prepare 
for the embarkation of the army, and his commanding presence at 
Stralsund and his bags of money for the* troops cheered all hearts. 

On the 13th of September the expeditionary army was at length . 
despatched, and on the following day it reached Riigen. Thedlsem- 
ba^ation at once commenced, and in forty-eight hours everyone, horses 
and train, were ashore. Nevertheless, there lay the valuable stores, 
the corn for the horses, and paid of the army’s clothing in the trans¬ 
ports in the open harbour, and to land them was ho easy matter. To 
make matters worse, the grain bad been shipped in bulk to avoid 
delay.* A regiment Vas ordei;ed to protect the unloading of "all this 
valuaj?le war niat&riel, and the rest of the army, ^to avoid a crowd,’ 

sent.to Stralsund, and thither also went the gener&l with his staff 
* 

* Tha Danish admiral in his report to Ins king says that the delay caused by this 
engagement neiuiy cost*His Majesty ‘his entire lleet.’ * 
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and the treasury chest. The prospects never seemed more promising, 
but we shall presently see what followed. 

Meanwhile, on the 16th of ^September, the entire Swedish fleet 
stood out into the Baltic to meet the Danish one. But what had the 
latter been doing these two important weeks ? It seems that dis¬ 
putes had arisen among the admirals, that some vessels had to be 
repaired," but worst of all, so says some Danish historian bluntly, the 
admiral in command was afraid to go to 86a} This we advance in 
no other spirit than to show that, had the Swedish ^dmiral taken the 
offensive and seized the opportunity that stared him in dhe face, the 
ismie would and must have been different. 

However, on the 16th of September, with a fair north-west wind, 
the Danish fleet stood out by the island of Miien, and at two in the 
afternoon the Swedish fleet hove in sight, they at once forming in line 
of battle* steering northwards. Both fleets cleared for action, but it 
was not to be. The wind changed, preventing any encounter that' 
day. After a hazy inorn, at 10.30 a.m. the fleets were again in 
sight of each other, the Swedish three miles to the leeward; but 
,neither on the following day could the Swedish fleet get -to close 
quarters with the enemy, whose tactics were solely to act on the 
defensive and at the first opportunity swoop down upon the transport 
Meet. Another dark night, and the Swedish fleet lay ‘ midwaters * 
between Sweden, Moen, and Riigen, whilst the Danish was at least 
three miles fnrtlier under Moen, and the wind was veering W.S.W. 
to S.W. (i.e. adverse to the Swedish Heel). Only late the haze ■ 
lifted from the crests of the waves : it would seem as if the sun lingered 
to shine on that day of disaster. When the rays broke forth at last, 
lo! there lay the whole Swedish transport fleet, between Dar^erot and 
Donebiisch. It was instantly sighted from the flagship, and the 
whole fleet stood shorewards. At -4 P.M. the ships were only two 
nautical miles from the shore, when Gyldenlowe gave orders for seven 
vessels to instantly attack, burn and ' destroy all that came to hand/ 
At that ifioment cur fleet lay half a mile to the leewardj straining 
every canvas and rope to come to the aid of the transports. At 5.30 
a raking fire was opened upon the defenceless and crowded transports, 
some of which, however, managed to set sail, and. creeping inshore 
got away at night. And, curiously enough, these vessels at once 
stmped their course for Swedish ports, whence news of the terrible 
disaster spread like wildfire over the entire country, blasting all hopes 
and striking dismay and sorrow into everybody’s heart. For the 
nation had staked, so to*speak, its last able-bodied son, its last silver 
on this card. 

The valuable transport fleet was utterly destroyed, with stores of 
every kind. The army was inland; and podr old Admiral Wacht- 
meister had to suffer the terrible sorrow and intense pain of, seeing 

* Riegel. 
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the flames of the burning vessels leap skywards all the ^ight without 

being able to repder the slightest aid to the valuable vessels that had 

been*entrusted to him.' Oh ! what a.terrible position t)f a patriotic 

sailor! ** 

¥ 

It would seem that the . vessels taken and destroyed numbered 
about fifty, but Danish recorders put them at very nearly a hundred. 
All were loaded with every kind of goods requisite for carrying oii the 
campaign, 

For two days the fleets lay in sight of each other, but the wind 
was all the while in favour of the Danish admiral, and it was evident 
that he had no desire for an engagement now that his object had 
been accomplished. On the other hand, it should be said that 
Wachtmeister was neither over-anxious to engage in a doubtful battle 
now that the transports had been destroyed, and there was eveiy 
reason to spare the fleet for the protection of another expeditipn.. 

On the 20th of September the fleets were hardly in sight of each 
other, and Wachtmeister then shaped course for Carlscrona, in the 
port of which he* anchored the next day, broken down with grief, never 
to fly his.flag again in the Baltic. The Danish fleet retired to the 
Sound. 

« 

Thus,’then, ended this naval expedition which had cost so much 
money and labour, and upon which so much hope had'been centred. 
True, Stenbock stood unscathed with some 10,000 troops pn Gefman 
soil, but in an exhausted country, deprived of supplies of every kind, 
and with enemies on all sides, and with but little prosj)ect of aid - 
again from home. Naturally he was at the first moment crushed by 
the disaster that had, with one fell blow, destroyed all his hopes and 
exertions, as his-letter to his sovereign testifies; but his heroic soul 
soon rose anew, and the deeds that he accomplished under enormous 
difiiculties during the following winter campaign stand forth as some 
of the most honourable in our military history.' 

To conclude, the enemies of Sweden were jubilant, but there 
were those* who nobly defended us. Sweden had, in course of the 
wars, gained an influential party on the Continent, and it was in the 
interests of Frknce to support our nation. 

I shall venture, fit no very distant date, to call upon the reader 
who has followed me with indulgence up to the present critical point 
in our military, history during the reign of the Great Charles, to 
accompany me also through the warlike operations of the /bUoving 
year^ viz. the breaking up of the Swedish army from Pomerania, the 
glorious but fatal battle of Gadebusch, and sad capitulation of 
Stenbock at Tonningpn. _. * • ' 

■ Oscar Fredrix. 
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THE UNION 


ill one, but one in three, 

« t 

K 

God, who g'irt her witli the sea, 

Bade oiir Commonweal to be : 

Nought, if now not one. 

Though fraud and fear woidd sever 

The bond assiu’cd for ever. 

Their shameful strength sliall never 

Undo what heaven has done. 

« 

II 

South and North and West and East 

' Watch the ravens flock to feast, 

* % 

Dense as round some death-struck beast. 

Black as night’is black. ’ 
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Stand fast as faith together 
In stress of treacherous weather 

When hounds and wolves break tether 
» 

And Treason guides .the pack. 

.III 

Lovelier tlian thy seas are strong, 

Glorious Ireland, sword and song 
Gird and crown thee : none may wrongs 

Save thy sons alone. 

Tlie sea that laughs around us 
Hath sundered not hut bound us ; 

The sun’s first rising found us 
Throned on its equal tlirone. 

LV 

t 

North and South and East and West, 

All true hearts that wish thee best 
Beat one tunc and own one quest. 

Staunch and sure as steel. 

God guard from dark disunion 

Our threefold State’s comnuinion, 

« 

God save the loyal Union, 

I 

The royal Commonweal! 


ALGERNON CHA RLES*SWINBUBNK 
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[The^ following article purports to bo a memorandum written by a'Russian ofUcor 
, for the information of his own Crovoniment. The author has adopted this expe¬ 
dient as affording scop(^ for a freer treatment than could otherwise be obtained of 
the great strategic problem which will some day have to be solved *by England and 
Russia. The supposed ollicer is assumed to have had access to such information 
as ia in the possession of the War Minister at St. Petersburg, besides having read 
such English books as bear on the subjc'Ct.—En. Nineteenth Geritury^ 

I APPROACH my task with some alacrity, for without doub^ the work 
before me is a thousand times easier than that undertaken even by 
our great General Skoboletf, and certainly infinitely easier^than the 
problem which lay before the Emperors Paul and Napoleon. To in¬ 
vade India from the shores of the (hspian is^one thing, to invade it 
from otir present frontier in Asia is an entirely different and-a very 
much simpler undertaking. JMoreover, I have before me as a guide 
the plans of Kauffman and Khruleffs, of Duhamets and Kourapatkin, 

. besides that of Skoboleff. Many English books, too, written both 
by soldiers and private individuals, have beeu'of assistance'to me, 
notably the recent works of Mr. George Curzon. 

This great campaign, probably the greaf est the world is destined to- 
* see, which, according to M. Lehaulcoiirt,’ will have effects it. is im¬ 
possible to foresee on the history of tlie world, will, it is anticipated, 
be peculiarly pregnant .witli political complications which n\ay to some 
extent cloud the clear military conception of the problem. Let us 
•glance at these, avoiding for the moment any mention of possible 
European combinations and complications, and dealing with the# 
question from a purely Asiatic point of view. To Russia the first 
and most important political factor is the attitude of Persia, for the 
domains of the Shah flank throughout her main line of communica*- 

tions, Persia may be considered, and probably is, beneath contempt 

• 

as military power; but we must not forget the fact that much 

excellent military material exists in the country, and more especially 

so in Khorassan, and that this material in the' hands of British officers 

might bedome a very serious danger. Many argue that the Shah^ 

with the fear of the awful vengeance which would be exacted from 

» 

' Sa Ruste et VInvasim He VJnde, par Pieiro lehautconrt, 

3c2 
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him by onit Imperial master if he sided openly with our enemies, or 
even showed hifi neutrality to be violated by them, would thereby be 
sufflcientljr deterred' from siding even indirectly witii Ihe English. 
Perhaps so,'but nevertheless the chance of Persia siding against us 
must n^tbe ignored. .As an ally she* would t^e invaluable to us, a 
buffer State; protecting, though perhaps more geographically than 
actively, our only exposed flank. Next to Persia the attitude of 
Affghanistan towards us is a matter of the most importai\ce. To ‘ 
carry on a campaign in a country where the peasantry are not only , 
passively ‘ unfriendly but. violently and even aggressively hostile, 
sujB&ciently complicates the difficulties to be overcome. I am no 
great believer in the bond of friendship whicli binds togethex the 
English and the Affghans, but at the same time I think it .would be* 
wiser to sever that reputed friendship if possible before the war 
begins, and at any rate every effort should be used to transfer the 
interested affections of these emimmtly mercenary and treacherous ^ 

* people as early in the campaign as possible. To some it would seem' 
better to Jiave an open enemy in place of a treacherous friend. In 
so far as'the employment of Affghans in a military cajmcity is'con-• 
cemed, I am in accord licre. But in Iho matter of supplies it would 
very jjossibly make a vast difference to us if the ruler and })eople of 
the laijd were oven nominally favourable to us. . 

^ieyond the Affghans we come to what the English call the border 
tribes^I^hat is the succession of small prihcipnlitios whose dominions 
lie distributed through the mountain distric.tsthat divide India from 
Affghanistan, In the event of our penetrating as far as this mountain 
barriei*> the attitude of these tribes will be a matter of considerable 
importance.' Though indifferently armed and practically unorganised, 
they are possessed of many useful martial qualities, and are probably 
unrivalled in all the woodcraft of guerilla warfare. If we can carry 
these tribe's with us we shall not only remove a stumbling-block frorn 
our own paths, for every pass into India is held by these bandits, 
but turn loose a veritable horde of marauders upon our enemies. 

Aa to the English, probably the matter of the first importance 
politically from their jioint of view, is the attitude of Affghanistan. For 

* in this question is bound up most intimately one equally great, and 
that is the attitude of the princes and people of India. An offensive 
and defensive alliance«with Affghanistan, not only precludes the con¬ 
tingency of a Russo-Affglmn alliance, but also gives the English the 
opportunity of removing the theatre of war beyond the borderg of 
India, under the plausible pretext of upholding the integrity of 
the Amir’s dominionsI say pretext, for Russia now holds »uch a 
posRion that it is entirely out of the power of England. t6 uphold 
directly, or probably indirectly, the integrity of one h«df of the Affghan 
dominions. The removal of the war to Affgfian soil, would not only 
'save the injiabitants of India from the horrors of war in their own 
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land, but would also unostentatiously eflfect the reirroval of much 
dangerously •inflammable piaterial, in the shgtpe of the organised 
troops Qf independent Indian chiefs, to a safe distance. , 

Persia and the Persian question is not of such immediate importance 
to England as to Russia, though it is quite possible that the fate of a 
long campaign may be settled on Persian ground. The battle of 
Meshed may be destined to take its place amongst the decisive baftles 
of the worlds 

• > 

■ One of the greatest complications with which the English have 

to deal is the more than doubtful allegiance which the border tribes 
pay to either India or Affghanistan. From Chitral in the far north, 
through Swat and Buner, through the country of the A^ridisand the 
home of the Wasuris, we meet with but one reiterated story. A story of 
broken faith, of cold-blooded treachery, of wild fanaticism, of open 
hostility. No reliance can be laid on the stability of a single ome-of 
these tribes for a single day. 

I have purposely-loft to the last a very grave problem which will 
confront the Ehglisb. I refer to the fidelity of the native army 
which furnishes' two-thirds of the defensive strength of India. I 
have examined closely tliis matter, and my o].>inion is that the native 
tribes, except in the case of Sikhs and Goorkhas, liave been so care¬ 
fully mixed in the various regiments, that anything like a spontaneous 
desertion of the British cause is im])ossible. I consider the Sikhs, 
and above -all the 'Goorkhas, beyond suspicion; .but not so the 
Pathaps, or Punjabi Maliomedans. These have much of tlje typical 
Frenchman in their composition : they are full of but defeaf, 

tliey being mercenaries, will not iin])Ossibly mean defect ion. Therein, 
1 think, lies "the whole case; if the god of battles sides with the 
British, they will be able to count on the support of every native in 
India. If defeat lowers their standards, that portion of the Indian 
population which does not place belief in the never-setting star of 
British dominion, will hasten to make friends with, the new nation of 
masters, advancing majestically from the far North. .' 

The attitude of Europe I dgain refrain from touching on,^ paftly 
because I am doubtful of the efficacy from an English point of view 
of dislocating the theatre of operations, and partly because the 
system of allowing party polities to influence Imxjerial pjlicy makes 
the course of England,so devious and uncertain that it is conjecture 
thrown away to enter into the arena of possible combinations. 

, Let us next look,at the relative positions of the two frontiers. 
The accompanying map will show us exactly how these lie at the 
present day, and it will be noticed that these rival frontiers are, 
generally speaking, like two rivers*which rise near the same spot and, 
gr^ually diverging, flow into ox)posite §eas. Thus, between the 
British frontier near Gil’ghit and the nearest point on the Russian 
frontier is a distance of barely 120 miles in 'a direct line. Whilst 
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Quetta is 550 miles as the erow flies from the Russian frontier at its 
nearest point. But though this configuration and thes& figures may 
at first sight sepm to demonstrate that one end of thi»*vast frontier is 



more within striking distance, and mor'e open to sudden attack, than 
, the other, yet such is not the case, for whereas the country towards 
■the Gi^hit frontier is encrufted with some of the mightiest- moun- 
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tains and the highest and most difficult passes in the world: the ' 
plain which Hes between Herat and Quetta is such that a man might 
drive a coach the whole way, or what is perhaps more to the point, a 
battery of heavy siege guns. As far, therefore, as actual safety from 
sudden attack,is concerned, the Indian frontier may be said to be of 
about equal strength throughout its length. The intervening space 
between these frontiers is filled up partly by the kingdom of Affghan- 
istan, and partly by a large number of semi-independent tribes and 
principalities. Of this intervening country,* England is desirous of 
forming what is called in English a ‘ buffer’—that is to say, a kind i 
of outer line of defence which will bi’eak the force and impetus of a 
'Eussian onslaught. This territoi'y it is in fact hoped will be to the 
glacis of the Indian line of defence, what well-arranged obstacles are 
to the glacis of a fort. But whereas the obstacle in this case is not 
only material hut also physical, Eussia, on her side, ho^es to turn 
this w6uld-he ‘ buffer ’ into a battering-ram, which will precede, or at 
least accompany, her advance. 'We have here, therefore, a problem 
to solve which is somewhat different to that which has usually 
exercised the ingenuity of strategists in Europe. I Will explain. If 
Eussia were to declare war against flermany, their frontiers being 
conterminous, the theatre of war would, at any rate at tlie commeuce- 
^ ment of hostilities, be transferred to the territory of that Power whose 
inferior aptitude for mobilisation forfeited to its opjjonent the advan- 
*tage of taking the initiative. In other words, the first to be ready 
would be the invader. Again, taking a different case, in a war , 
between Eussia and France, their frontiers not being conterminous 
but separated by the tenritories of neutral powers, Cr,enna»y and 
Austria, it becomes imperative for one belligerent or the other to use 
the sea as a highway to invasion ; as did in fact the French in the 
Crimfean W^ir. 

At first bight, the situation in Asia would seem to be somewhat 
analogous to this latter, for between the Eussian and British frontiers 
lie the neutral kingdom of Affghanistan and the principalities before 
alluded to ; but, as a matter of fact, there is a great difference between 
the two problems. For neutrality is a possibility only.to the powerful: 
to be a neutraLand to have that neutrality respected, it is necessary 
to he either strong in war or to have, owing to geographical or strate¬ 
gical position,'a preponderating influence over the movements of one 
or both of the belligerents. Persia, for instance, if she were a strong 
military power, would exercise some sindi influence in Asia as Austria 
from her position did in the Eusso-Turkish A^ar of 1877. But 
neither. Persia nor n Affghanistan are of themselves strong enough to 
vindicate their ,n^utrahty, and therefore we may at once cease to 
regard them as neutrals in the strict meaning of the term,, and we 
may "be prepared to sfee ’ their territories overrun at pleasure by 
Eussians, By English, or by“ both. ■ It comes to thjs, then, that. 
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• inst^ of Affghanistan bemg*a broad belt, of country which is an 
impassable barrier to both belligerents, this country is merely an 
extensive'battle fiefd whereon will be fought the battles for the 
dominion of Asia. I have before alluded to the English aspiration, 

I can hardly call, it an expectation^ that Affghanistaii should be to 
India an outer line of military obstacles. We Eussian^ hope'for 
otherwise. The. AfFghans have always hated the English, though 
they are paid heavily to keep up a respectable show of friendship. 
Before Englahd can infervene we shall'have already seized a large 

\ slice of Affghanistan, and the most the English can then promise to 
their allies is a tardy assistance in helping them to recover it, 

• Whereas we can not only promise them their own kingdom, but the* 
valley of Pdshawur up to their ancient frontiers 'in. addition, and 
also a share in the rich loot of Tndia. Who can coi^are the value 
of these riVal bribes. Some think that the Afifghans are bound by 
past favours to side with the En^ish. But what nation has evdt been 
so bpund, and morfe especially what ’Asiatic nation ? 

It may not be out of place here to put down in plain figures the 
numbers and distribution of the Affghan army, the ‘buffer’ or the 
‘ battering-ram,’ as the case may be. 

.The Amir professes to have now 36;800 regular soldiers, horse 
and foot, and 186 guns of various calibre!^. • These are armed with, 
Martini-Henri, Snider, and Enfield rifles. Ammunition for these is 
manufactured at Kabul, whilst heavy grants of the same are from* 
, time to time made by the British Government. Including presents 
atid purchases the Amir has sixty pieces of ordnance of* European 
manufacture and 40,310 rifles and carbines, mostly Sniders and 
Martini-Henris* but amongst them a few Berdans. He hats also 
20,000,000 rounds of S. H, ammunition, and 23,000 roui^ds of gun 
ammunition of European manufacture. 

His irregular troops are said to number 23^,000, artned for the 
‘ most part with the primitive weapons of their forefathers—long- 
.. barrelled, clumsy-made flintlock guns, swords, and ,heavy knives. 
Of this number some 10,*000 are mounted on various descriptions of 
horses and ponieg, and may be looked upon merely as mounted' 
marauders, though of a most effective type. ^ ^ 

We have seen that the actual configuration of the frontiers of the. 
two belligerents does not in this case primarily affect* the problem. 
The object of each, in the first place; wij], therefore, be the seizure of 
such points, either strategic- or political, in the theatre of war as 
may be best calculated to lead to ultimate success: In any such 
calculations, however, it would be unwise entirely to ignore the 
Affghim' tony, regular or irregular. / * . * ' 

T^Lere is little doubt, I think, that our first* move will be on to 
the strategic line Herat, Balkh, and Faizabad, and ^ this view I am 
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borne out by General Kourapatkin. Let ns see what troops we have 
ready for this undertaking, and in how short a time it could ac- 
. complished, ^ Herat, perhaps as much from sentimental as political 
or strategic importance, is ui:^doubtedly the rhost important point 
in this lir^e, and, therefore, thotigli all three columns should advance 

aimultaneousljj 8pecial*regard will, at first at any rate, be given to tbe 
Herat column. 

* 

There are at Merve 2 rifle battalions supported by.4 battalions 
at Askabad, and covered by 2 battalions at Sarakhs and Sari-yazi 
respectively—in all, some 7,680 infantry. There are also 1 regiment ’ 
,of Cossack cavalry at Askabad, and 1 regiinenf at Merve, covered 
*by small parties of Turcoman militia cavalry along the ^frontier. 
‘The* artillery*immediately available consists of. 1 field battery and 
1 mountain'battery at Askabad; 1 field battery at Merve, and a 
• Cossack horse artillery battery at Kakha—in all, 30 guns; for, unlike 
other * European nations, our batteries, with the exception Of the 
horse artillery, have 8 guns per battery. The force immediately 
menacing Herat, therefore, consists^of 7,680 infantry, 1,500 cavalry, 
and 30 guns.' 

* On the other hand, the garrison of Herat consists of 6,000 Afghan 
infantry, 1,200 cavalry, and 72 guns. The’place has been Tottified 
in accordance with the designs of, and under the superintendence of, 
an English Engineer officer. Of the ordiumce, six 18-pounder smooth¬ 
bores, ten 8-inch howitzers, and twelve 24-poander liowitzers, with 
14,000 rounds of ammunition, are presents from the British Govern¬ 
ment. 

On examining the map the first thing that will strike the observer 
is the comparative isolation of Herat; whilst, on the othtji' hand, the 
Russian movements are closely supported by tlie Trans-(5aspian Rail¬ 
way. Perhaps a few figures will demonstrate iny meaning. 

From Herat to Kabul viH Daolatyar is 500 miles l)y a road not in'ail 
parts passable for artillery. V rom Herat to Kandahar is 389 miles, and 
to the British position at Quetta, 533 miles. JMoving at the very rapid 
average of fifteen Englisli miles per diem, it would take thirty*four 
days for reinforcement's to reach Herat from Kabul, and tliirty-six 
days to reach Herat from Quetta, even .supposing that every unit is 
mobilised and ready to march at a moment’s notice. . As Kabul itself 
would be threatened, it is improbable that reinforcenjents woul(^ be sent 
from the:re, and, therefore, thirty-six days may be considered the 
shortest period in which a relieving force could arrive. ^ 

Now let us see what our Trans-Caspian troops could accomplish 
in thirtynsix days. From our outposts at Penjdeh and Zulfikar, 
Herat is distfint only 133 miles* whilst from Merve to Herat is 273 
miles. Askabad is distant 250 miles from Merve by rail: the station 
of Dushak lying "half way between them. In dealing with Asiatics, 
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it is allowed that anything which looks like hesitatign is to be avoided. 
Therefore most probably an immediate advance will be made without 
in the first instance waiting for reibforcements. In this wily the 2 . 
regiments of infantryand 1 regiment of cavalry at* Merve ® marching 
at once would pick up the regiment at Sari-yazi and be ready to cross 
the fi-ontier at Penjdeh on the tenth day. *In the same way the 
Askabad battalions ^ de-training at Dushak and proceeding mh Sarakhs 
to Zulfikar v^ovid be ready on the frontier on the twelfth day. That 
is, 2,880 infantry, 600 cavalry, and 8 guns would advance from 
Penjdeh by the Baba Pass, whilst 4,800 infantry, 1,000 cavalry, in¬ 
cluding Turcoman militia, and 22 guns advanced from Zulfikar,^ 
either turning the Paropamisus range by the Zulfikar-Kusan-G-horian • 
road or moving more directly by the Afzal Pass. Allojring for some 
slight delays which may be “occasioned by the enemyoutposts, I 
consider that, our force of 7,080 infantry, 1,500 cavalry, and 30 
guns should be concentrated in the Herat Valley on the twenty-second 
day after the commencement of the operation. This would leave us 
fourtfeen clear days to deal with the Herat garrison before reinforce¬ 
ments could reach it, / 

I Think tliat, without flattering Eussian prowess, the odds are 
nmchuTl favour of 9,180 Eussians being more than a match for 7,200 
Affghans, even though £he latter are fighting behind ramparts. In 
this remark I am borne out by the experience of the English, .who 
have never failed when boldly attacking, to drive out the Affghans 
from even the strongest positions. Perhaps it will occur to some 
that I have takSn too favourable a view of the situation, and' have 
purposely.suppressed the difficulties which Eussia has to overcome. 
Let us therefore discuss the Herat question a little more fully, 
Eufesians have perhaps rather allowed our imaginations to be led 
away by English writers on the subject, and have come to look upon 
Herat with the same enhanced view that seems to obtain with our 
opponents. Now, if Persia were a strong neutral, or even a moderately 
strong ally of ours, the position of Herat would leave nothing to be 
desined, but as it is we may find many weak points in it. Look, for 
instance, at the road from Dushak on the railway to Zulfikar via 
Sarakhs and so on to Herat. Could anything be more insecure? 
The parallel road from Merve to Herat is only inade less insecure by 
its distance from the Persian frontier. Look again at the onward 
march of a Eussian force from Herat towards Kandahar, it is nothing 
but a prolonged flank march within striking distance of a possibly 
hostile frontier. Taking a step further on this line, the Eussian 
column will find the English in a prepared position on^the Helmand. * 
Victo^ here would be of vital importance to us, but it would only 


* Merve to Penjdeh, 1 33 miles. ^ 

• .to Dushak, 125 miles by rail. Dushak to Sarakhs, 90 miles. 


Dushak 


to Zulfikar; Penjdeh to Herat, 140 miles. 
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•Open the vray to more serious obstacles, at Kandahar and Quetta. 
Defeat, on the other hand, would mean annihilation.^, From a strategic 
point of view, Kabul is in many ways superior to Herat. Why then 
should we strive for the latter ? It is because in Asia ‘ dramatic effect,^ 
if I may ijse such a term, is often a most potent assistant to military 
operations. Herat may, or mdy not be an important poftit from a 

purely strategic point of view, but there is not a doubt that its capture 

by US would enormously increase Russian prestige in Asia. Similaj*ly, an 
unsuccessful assault, or even an expulsion after capture; would seriously 
injure that prestige. As far as we are concerned, the die is cast: 
we shall certainly advance on Herat. But with the English the 
matter is somewhat diflFerent. With ihem the political exigencies of 
*the case must come in more direct conflict with the strategical, and 
the preponderating influence on either side will direct their opera¬ 
tions. If the political has the preponderance, then, throwing all 
strategical considerations to the wind, they will make the retention 
or the-recapture of Herat tlie test b}’'which their jjower \n shall* 
be gauged. If safer'and purely military moaKures are taken, Herat 
will be left to her fate and the English will fight a more sound, if less 
enticing, campaign nearer their own frontier. There occurs to me, 
however, a middle course which may be followed by the English with 
regard to Herat, a contingency which may make our task in captur¬ 
ing Herat more formidable; and thal is, if 1 he English succeed in 
throwing into that city n party of British officers to conduct the 
siege. Such a party, moving with the utmost expedition, with^ all 
preparations made for tliem, arid horses provided beforehand, could 
probably Tuake the journey from Quetta io iferai in ten days ;that* 
being an average of oyer fifty miles a day. 

Twelve clear days would then be left^ to organise tlie defence before 
the Russian troops reached the Herat Valley. Agaipst a garrison so 
officered it would be unwise to advance until our preparalions were , 
more perfect and our numbers considerably augmented. 1 am inclined, 
however, on purely military grounds, to dou])t the probability of British 
officers being sent to Herat, for this reason, tliat if their defence were 
even moderately successful, the English would feel bound to advance 
500 miles to the succour of the garrison, thereby entering on an 
undertaking of considerable danger and not to be commended from a 
strategic point of view. Exclusive of the possibility of British officers 
being’thrown into Hemt, I think that we are not too sanguine if 
we consider that Herat will fall an easy prey to us, partly owing to 
our close proximity to it and partly owing to the .non-interference of 
the ^pnglish. • ■ ^ 

The second objective point in our strategic fron^, Herat-Balkh- 
Faizabad, is Balk^. We may anticipate little difficulty in effecting 
this advance:. but to be the more convipcing, let us entep again into 
a few figures. The Russian troops which are ready on the spot to 
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advance by* this line are as fallows:—At Samarkand and Katty Kurgan 
are 6 battalions; /it Kerki 3 battalions 5 and at Chaijui 1 battalion- 
T^ese are. supported by 2 battalions at Petro-Alexandroysk.. At 
Samarkand are also 1 regiment of Cossacks ahd two field batteries, 1 
maintain battery, and 1 Cossack hors^ artillery battery. At Kerki 
are 1 fielft battery and 2 squadrons’of Cossacks. In, addition are 
small parties of local troops at Various points. In a few words, 8,640 
infantry, 900 cavalry, and 38 guns would be concentrated before Balkh 
on the twenty-fifth day after the commencement of operations.. 

Let us see what the Amir can oppose to this. He has in the 
'Turkestan province of which Balkh is ^he centre, 6,800 regular troops, 
including cavalry, and 30 guns. Also 2,000 irregular cavalry and 
• 3,500 irregular infantry. In* all, some 12,000 troops, who could, be’ 
ready concentrated at Balkh in time to meet us. But Kabul is only 
•830 miles from Balkh ; therefore we may have-to count on reinforce- 
menta* arriving almost as soon as our most advanced troops. The 
•garrison of JCabul probably consists of some 10,000 regulars, with 60 
guns and 4,500 irregulars ; but it is doubtful whether the Amir would 
send these-ttoops so far as Balkh; more probably he will be content to 
despatch ^ some 5,000 men to Baniian to hold the passes covering 
Kabul; for the capital is a hot-bed of sedition and cannot be denuded 
of troops. 

The battle, then, will be between 9,500 Russians with iS guns, 
and 12,000 Affghans, partly irregulars, with 30 guns. , The result 
can^ be hai'dly doubtful. But if it is decided not to risk defeat; 
there is not the same urgency for. advance on this line.as on that first 
‘mentioned; this column might well wait for reinforcements, or until 
the news from Herat had had time to dlspirif the Affghans, whilst 
arousing the enthusiasm of our own soldiers. 

There remains tl^e Badakshan column to bo dealt with, whose 
, objective is Faizabad. The Russian troops available for this theatre 
of the campaign are:—At Tashkent, 6 battalions, ^ battalion 
engineer, 1 regiment Cossacks, 1 field battery = 6,3l50 men, 8 guns. 
At Margelan, 4 battalions, 1 regiment Cossacks, I field battery, I 
horse artfilery mountain Imttery ==4,490 men, 14 guns. At Andijah, 
1 battalion:^960 men. At Kokand, 1 battalion = 960 men. 

These troops can be reinforced from the Omsk military district, 
which is composed of 7 battalions, 4 cavalry regiments, 5 batteries 
and 1 company of sappers. And also by a reserve cadre of 4 batlAlidns 
and 8 Cossack cavalry regiments from Siberia. 

Of this number,, l 0,000 men would move on Faizabad^ whilst a 
small qoluinn, consisting of 2 battalions, 1 ^ mountain batterj', aijd 1 
squa^on of Cossacks, would demonstrate later froimthe region of tl^e 
Pwnirs. ■ , 

The di^nces from Tasjikent are. as ■ followsTashkent to 
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Samarkand, 187 miles; ^ Samarkand to Jankila (on the Oxus), 270 
miles ; Jankila t'O Faizabad, ^0 miles.. Total, 547 mfles. * ' 

Jo march 547 miles, inclusive^of unavoidable delays, would take 
at least forty-six days continuous marching. In fact, we cannot 
count on this column reaching Faizabad before the fifty-second day. 

The opposition to be expected from the Amirmftyhe gauged from 
the following table of troops availeible:—Eegular troops in Badak- 
shan, 4 battalions, 2 cavalry regiments, batteries; or about 
*3,200 men and 18 guns; irregulars, 1,300, Total, 4,500 men, 
and Ig^guns. 

So far only passing mention has been made of reserves. The* 
avaiLable troops having been pushed on at once, it becomes necessary 
not only to support them, but also to arrange for the garrisons in rear. 
It is clear at ofice that the* Herat column depends on the TAm^- 
Caspian Railway for its supplies and supports; that the Balkli 
column similarly depends upon the Oxus flotilla, aided by the same 
railway; and that the Faizabad column, in the first instance, de¬ 
pends upon the Turkestan district and Bokhara for supplies, and the 
(^msk mijitary district for supports ; later transferring its base to 
depots on’ the Oxus. , • 

JCourapatkin, whilst placing some 40,000 men in the first line, 
advocates a reserve of almost e([ual strength, making .a total of about 
*77.,000 men. * , 

Skoboleff makes a lower estimate. He considers the invasion of 
India possible, but risky, witli 18,000 men ; J)nt with 5O,00Q men, he 
considers f he^ undertaking perfectly safe and feasible. But then 
vSkoboleff himself w'as worth 20,000 men to ns. 

English writers, on the contrary, amongst whom may ho mentioned 
the late Sir Charles Maegregor, seem to be of the general opinion 
that not less than 100,000 men are required for the undertaking. 

Probably this last estimate will be considered the safest, for though 
we hqve shown that the first steps, in the campaign may be taken 
with few troops, yet .India is not to be conquered in a day, as the 
further develoiwent of this scheme will show. 

•It may be convenient here to recapitulate the Russig-n position, 
and we will then proceed to see what answer the Paiglish wijl probably 
make.' Russians: 9,180 men and 30 guns at Herat on the twenty- 
second day; 9,500 men and 38 guns at Balkh on the twei\ty-fifth 
day; 10,000 men (if necessary) and 16 guns at P'aizabad on the^fifty- 
second day. 


In endeavouring to gauge the intentions of the English, I am at 
onc6 confronted by^tbe question as to whether political or military 
exigencies wUl bje allowed to sway their counsels, or whether there will 
be a wise'blending of both. I will give another instance besides’that 
already qu6ted of Herat f I refer to Kabul. ^ 

From a purely strategical* aspect, and takentmerely as a point in 
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the plan of defence of the given frontier, it will probably occur to 
most people to honour with the JSngUsh strategist, Sir Ed ward Hamley, 
in deprecating such a forward position on this line. It is 180 miles 
from the railway head at Peshawur; the line of retreat from it is vir¬ 
tually one long defile held by questionable friends, not to speak of 
very possible eneihies. Through this defile the Kabul force would be 
dependent for its supports and supplies, at any moment liable to- 
interruption, not only by .the tribesmen, but more seriously by a 
Kussian demonstratioit from Faizabad through Chitral. The only 
military consideration in favour of Kabul from an English view is its 
• very strong tactical position. With a little labour and by fortifying 
the surrounding hills, it is estimated that an imj^regnable entrenched 
camp for a garrison of from 30,000 to 40,000 men would be formed. 
But*I am doubtful, and friture figures will perhaps •corroborate me, 
whether this number of men, even with Affghan assistance, would be 
forthcoming. So much for the purely military side of the question; 
but now ^omes the political. England, ac^cording to many of her states¬ 
men, is bound, at all costs, to uphold the integrity of Affghanistan, 
Let us hope from our point of view that England will be in the hands 
of "these statesmen when the war commences. For once the English 
start off on wild errands to the uttermost parts of Affghanistaij to 
uphold heir integrity, the ultimate result of the campaign will no 
longer be doubtful. • WJien England recognises the fact that Russia 
can at any moment, and at half-a-dozen points, infringe that integrity, 
and discards absolutely chimerical and even quixotic notions regard¬ 
ing her obligations to a double-faced Amir and a people steepe^d to 
the ^yes in treachery, and settles down to a plain and businesslike plan' 
of defence; then,.and then only, may she consider herself safe. As 
to Kabul this very sentimentalism exists. T^^ English have bolstered 
up the Amir, they have poured money into his treasury, rifles and 
cannon into his arsenals. ‘How then,’ they say, ‘can we leave his 
capital defenceless?’ In other, wrords, these people are bent on 
clouding over the main question at issue, which is the defence of 
India, with side issues wherein matters of sentinient predominate 
over more gerious considerations. With Herat, Balkh, andh'aizabad 
in Russian hands the integrity of Affghanistan is irrevpcably infringed, 
and the committal of a strategic blunder in occupying Kabul will in 
no way. help to restore .that integrity. 

Ip working out later the English plans it therefore be neces¬ 
sary to calculate on the contingency of the occupation of Kabul, 

The first answer of the English to a Russian advance will certainly 
be the occupation of Kandahar, and the completion of the railway to 
that point. 

H&e further, or rather simultaneous, plans in other 'parts are 
more problematical, ^hey embrace the .possible occupation of Grhazni, 
of Kabul, or at least* Jellalabad, and of Chitral. 
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Or, taking a more backward line, she will construct entrenched 
camps at Bannu n-nd Peshawar to seal the issues from the passes. 

Qr, thirdly, a combiilation or modification of both plans may be 
decided upon. 

Ghazni will assuredly be held, for it is central, within striking 
distance of Kabul, not beyond supporting distance from Kandahar. 
Its front is covered by an impassable obstacle in the Hazara Mountains 
and it is securely based on the fort of .Bannu (shortly to be the head 
of the railway). Next to Kandahar it is probably the strongest 
strategic i?oin,t open to the English. 

Kabul may or may not be held by British troojps, but it will 
certainly be occupied by the Amir’s army. 

The occupation and possible entxehching of Jellalabad or Gun- 
damuk will be probably imperative, for it will form a su])porting 
pivot to Kabul, whilst completely protecting the Affghan force there 
from being taken in rear from Chitral. 

Peshawur, with an entrencihed camp ready for occupation, will be 
a further support on this side. 

As to Chitral I am in some doubt. It is manifestly a strong 
point strategically, but the English have no direct line of communi¬ 
cation with it, owing to the opposition of tlie intervening tribes, and 
therefore, in a military sense, its occupation is very unsafe. An 
English force at Chitral would cover nothing, and if defeated its 
retreat must be on Gilghit, throwing open the roads to • Jellalabad 
and Peshawur. The tribes between Chitral and India being thus, 
through their own short-sighted policy, left unprotected, will probably 
compound with the invaders and help to swell our small force in its 
descent on the Peshawur Valley. 

Let us now proceed to examine the railway fiicilities on either side, 
concluding with a forecast in the direction of probable extensions. 

Looking generally at the latest development of the Russian Trans- 
Caspian Railway—that is, the extension from Askabad to Samarkand— 
it will be noticed that it runs nearly parallel with the Indian strategic 
railway which follows the course of the Indus. ^But whereas the 
Russian railway is fed only by one line, that from IJzun Ada on the 
Caspian, the Indus Railway is supported by the Lahore-Peshawur 
line, with its branch lines from Rawul Pindi to Kushal Gur, and 
Wazirabad tO‘ Kalabagh ; by the Lahore-Mooltan line, and by the 
sea route to Kurrachee. 

The most effective form of strategic railway is one which runs 
parallel to the front to be occupied, not too far to the front, for here 
it would be open to the enemy’s enterprise, nor too far to the rear; 
but in the middle distance, so to speak, and if possible protected 
throughout its length by some such natural obstacle as a high range 
of mountains or a deep and^ impassable river. Such a railway 
furnishes in its best and most effective sense lateral communication 
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to the various parts of an army. But to make this railway perfect in 
a strategic sense, it is necessary that not only shall it have numerous 
and safe feeders from the rear, but also short lines leaving it at right 
angles towards the front at one, two, or more points. Such short 
extensions, being the continuations of through lines from the rear, 
would be of great value to the constructors, but of little or none to 
■ their adversaries in case of defeat; for the greater part- of the rolling . 
stock would retire with the defeated, and, moreover, short lengths of 

railways do not, to an appreciable extent, facilitate the march of large 

bodies of troops. 

On these data let us compare the Russian and Indian railway 
systems.^ As before mentioned, the Russian stategic front is supported 
by one line of rails only, that'from the Caspian to Dushak, and it will 
be noticed that throughout its length this line "runs parallel to a 
possibly hostile frontier, that of Persia. The portion from Dushak to 

ft ^ 

Samarkand is strategically well placed, but open to interruption by 
the breakage of the somewhat rickety bridge at Charjui. It lacks, 
too, at present advanced feelers 'towards the theatre of possible 
hostilities. To.make the Russian systefn perfect, branches are needed 
from (1) Dushak (or Merve) to tlie frontier at Zulfikar (or Penjdeh) ; 
(2) Charjui to Rilif; (3) ►Samarkand to Jankila; though the latter 
of these would be a very cosily undertaking. 'The river service from 
the Aral to Charjui should also be supplemented by a railway. Ex- 
iensions would eventually be made to Herat, Balkh, and Faizabad- 
With siich improvements the Russian railway system would, from a 
•strategic point, meH*all requirements. 

On the English side it will be noticed that though throughout 
the greater -ptxri of its length the Indus Railway is protected by the 
river, yet from 8ukkur to the sea, for some reason, it is placed on-the. 
other bank of the river. An arrangement which, it is apparent, makes 
the‘railway bridge at Sukkur a point of vast importance : the loss of 
which would mean tlie loss of the seaport of Kurrachee. A portion of 
this line, too, has not yet been completed bet-ween Attoek and Kalabagli. 

To perfect the English system, extensions are required from 
(1) Chaman to Kandahar ; (2) from the Indus to Banna, and perhaps 
on to Ghazni; (3) from Peshawur to Jellalabad (or Gimdamuk). 

With these improvements both sides may be considered as ready 
as railways can make them in the regions referred ‘to. , 

Oiie side issue suggests itself, however, at the initiative of Mr. 
Curzon, and that is with reference to railways in Persia. It is advo¬ 
cated that the English should use their influence in South Persia to 
construct a line from Chaman.through Seistan and so on to the head 
of the Persian Gulf or the Karun River; this main line to have 
branches running south to Gwadur; or some other port on the Indian 
Ocean; and northwards towards Birjand and Meshed. The successful 
construction of such a railway would so completely alter the strategic 
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problem before us at this moment that perhaps it would be wiser not 
to confuse ourselves by entering into such a vast field of what at 
present can only be called conjectui'e. 

It seems to Eussian eyes that the best plan of campaign the 
English can adopt is somewhat on the following lines : Kandahar 
to be occupied; the Quetta railway extended to it; and a first- 
class fortress, or a least a very strong entrenched camp, to be con¬ 
structed here. But the English will not, I imagine, halt at Kandahar ; 
they will advance to the Helmund, and there take up a prepared 
position, with a view to fighting an offensive-defensive battle, sancti¬ 
fied by history as the most favourable form of tactics open to a British 
army; for from Agincourt and Poictiers down to the l^eninsnlar 
War and Waterloo these tactics have invariably prevailed. Their 
cavalry wilbmeanwhile push on till they touch ours at some point 
between the Helmund and Herat. Simultaneous advances will be 
made by two other columns, one ou Ghazni from Bannu, and one on 
Kabul from Peshawm. 

Let us see what troops will be available for this undertaking. It 
has been calculated by many authorities, both English and Russian, 
that after providing for the internal safef y of India there will he 
available about 100,000 men for the defence of the North-West 
frontier, A brief examination of the latest Indian Army last will 
show that this estimate is not exaggerated. We Russians are sO' 
accustomed to look upon the English army as a diminutive factor 
that it comes as somewhat of a surprise to us to find that England 
can place as many, if not more, troops on her North-West frontier of 
India than we can to attack that frontier. 

In the following list we take only the troops which may be con¬ 
sidered the best fighting material in the Anglo-Indian army, leaving 
a portion of the Bengal and Bombay armies and the greater part of 
the Madras army for garrison duty in India and Burniah, The con¬ 
tingents of Imperial service troops, to simplify our calculations, we 
will consider to be taken up entirely in line-of-communication work; 
though most probably, from reasons of policy, they will be employed 
well to the front. 

• There are then available for an offensive-defensive campaign:—At 
Quetta, including troops from Rajanpur and Dera Ghazi Khan, 9,500 
infantry, 3,000 cavalry, 24 guns, 1 company of sappers; at Bannu, 
including troops from Kohat and Dera Ismail Khan, 6,300 ihfantry, 
1,200 cavalry, 30 guns; at Peshawur, including Nowshera and Hoti- 
Murdan, 7,500 infantry, 1,500 cavalry, 6 guns. 

These'may be considered the nuclei of the three advanced portions 
of the three main columns which will be employed by the English. 
In support of these we find a string of strong garrisons reaching down 
into the heart of Bengal—so strung out from reasons of policy, 
remembering the fact that India is held by the sw’ord. These 
VoL, XXXIII— No. 195 3 D 
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garrisons are as follows: The EawuL Pindi division, including 
Abbottabad, 10,000 infantry, 3,000 cavalry, 60 guns; the Lahore 
division, including Mooltan, Ferozepore, Amritsar, Bakloh, and 
Dharmsala, 14,000 infantry, 2,400 cavalry, 30 guns. 

The Kawul Pindi division is in close support of the Peshawur 
column, and will also be within six hours rail of the Bannu column 
on completion of the railway. 

The Lahore division, ihough somewhat distant, is in direct rail¬ 
way communication with Quetta, and may be considered a support 
to it. 

Glancing down the main line from Lahore to Calcutta, we find 
the following additional troops:—The Uraballa district, 5,000 
infantry, 1,200 cavalry, 12 guns; Meerut division, 6,000 infantry, 
1,200 cavalry, 48 guns, 1 company sappers, and head-quarters of 
5comiianies; Lucknow district, including Eolulcund, 17,500 
infantry, 3,500 cavalry, 30 guns ; Allahabad division, including Agra 
and Jbansi,^ 11,000 infantry, 1,500 cavalry, 42 guns, making a 
grand total of 105,000 men and 282 guns available for the English 
campaign. 

It may seem that we have ignored Kurrachee and the reinforce¬ 
ments from England; but the evidence given before Lord Wantage’s 
Committee makes it apparent tliat England has no troops to spare 
for an Indian campaign, and lias clearly made India understand that 
she must fight or fall on her own resources as far as men are con¬ 
cerned, This, I imagine, only refers to whole units, and does not in¬ 
fer that the English regiments already in India will not be kept ui) 
to war strength. Such drafts would naturally arrive at Kurrachee, 
and thence proceed by rail to their destinations. The reserves for 
the native troops are well organised and close at hand. In distribut¬ 
ing for defence these 100,000 men, I am inclined to think that as a 
first move, the English will favour the (iuetta-Kandahar side, and we 
may expect that at least 40,000 men, with a proper proportion of guns, 
will be allotted to this line. My conclusion is arrived at for the 
following reasons :—(1) This side alone is favourable for the move¬ 
ment of great armies and for the fighting of great battles. (2) The 
men for the garrisons of the entrenched camp near Quetta and of 
Kandahar have to be provided. (3) Troops at Kandahar are not 
irrevocably consigned to one line, but can with entire security sup¬ 
port the other columns either directly by road, or indirectly by 
railway. These 40,000 men may, for convenience’ sake, be made up of 
12,500 men in and about Quetta; 16,400 men from Lahore district; 
6,200 men from Umballa district; 7,200 rmen from Meerut district. 
Total, 42,300. 

A few rough calculations as to time will demonstrate near enough 
for oijr propose the probable date on which this force could be at its 
destination^ assuming that about 30,000 are concentrated at Kandahar, 
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■whilst about 10,000 hold the Quetta position. The Quetta troops 
(with the exception of those from Dera Ghazi Khan and Eajanpur) 
would reach Kandahar on the sixth day after the commencement of 
operations, Chaman to Kandahar being GO miles, Quetta to Chaman 
about 40 miles by rail. 

According to the estimate of Mr. David Eoss, a great Indian railway 
authority, troops could be railed from Lahore to Quetta (or Chaman^ 
at the rate of twelve trains per diem, or say 2,160 men of all arms, with 
followers, horses, and guns. At this rate the troops in the Lahore 
command, already concentrated as they probably would be, and 
numbering 10,400 men, could be transported to the front in about 
eight days, each unit, regiment, battalion, or battery as it detrained 
marching direct to Kandahar. In this manner, allowing three days for 
the railway journey, on the seventeenth day 28,900 men, including 
their complement of cavalry and artillery, would be concentrated at 
Kandahar and ready to move on to the battle ground on the Helmund, 
The troops from Umballa, 0,200, would take ten days to reach 
Chaman, and, the journey of each train occupying three days and a half, 
would be the twenty-second day before they had all reached Chaman, 
and the twenty-eighth day would see this force at Kandahar, of which 
place it would probably form the garrison. 

The Meerut troops, 7,200, would probably be converted into the 
garrison of the defensive works before Quetta, at which place they 
would be concentrated on the thirty-second day. 

So far for the English plans on the Kandahar side. 

The next English column, looking northwards, is the Ghazni 
column. 

It will be remembered that we have already accounted for 42,300, 
including their complement of cavalry and artillery, on the Kandahar 
line. There remain G3,000 Anglo-Indian troops for operations on the 
Ghazni and Kabul lines and to form a reserve. 

I am inclined to think that the distribution will be on these 
lines : 10,000 men for the Ghazni column ; 10,000 men for the Kabul 
column; 10,000 men in reserve at Eawul Pindi; 33,000 men in 
reserve at Lahore. 

The strength of the Ghazni column will, it is concluded, be made 
up of the troops already within marching distance of Bannu, viz. 7,500 
men, including cavalry and artillery, supplemented by 2,500 men 
from Eawul Pindi. 

Ten to twelve days would see this force concentrated at Bannu, 
and another twelve days would see it at Ghazni. However, there is 
no need to hurry this column, and as long as it is at Ghazni by the 
end of the month it will serve its purpose well enough, its object 
being'to threaten in flankaEussian advance from Balkh and Bamian 
on Kabul, whilst, if necessity reti^uired its presence, it might edge off 
nearer to Kandahar and remain within supporting distance of it, 

3 D 2 
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The front of this force, as before mentioned, is absolutely secure by 
reason of the Hazara Mountains, and it can with safety make, what at 
first sight might appear dangerous, flank matches in either the Kabul 
or Kandahar directions. 

The Kabul column, made up of 9,000 men, including its comple¬ 
ment of cavalry and guns, drawn from Peshawur and its environs, 
with 1,000 men from Kawul Pindi, would either occupy an entrenched 
camp at Peshawur, or more probably would advance to Jellalabad or 
. Kabul, and there await the development of the campaign. But this 
column would also be required to keep an eye on the direction of 
Chitral; and here 1 see a weak point which, in the further develop¬ 
ment of my scheme, I hope to turn to some advantage. 

Briefly, then, the position of affairs at the end of the first brief 
epoch of the great campaign will be as follows:— Russiam*. (1) 
9,180 at Herat on twenty-second day ; (2) 9,500 atBalkh on twenty- 
fifth day; (3) 10,000 at Faizabad on fifty-second day. Reserves to 
the number of 72,000 moving up to Merve and Charjui, at the rate of 
about 2,1G0 per diem, would take from fifty-eight to sixty days to 
reach their destinations. The destination of these reserves has uj) to 
the present been left purposely undecided, for reasons that will appear 
later. Emjlish: 28,900 men at Kandahar on seventeenth day ; 0,200 
at Chaman on twenty-eighth day; 7,200 at Quetta on thirty-second 
day ; 10,000 at Ghazni on twenty-second day; 10,000 at Jellalabad on 
twelfth day; local levies at Cliitral under British officers (say, 1,000). 
Reserves : 10,000 at Rawul Pindi, 33,000 at Lahore. 

We Russians being the invaders, I will descril)e our next steps. 
It has been apparent for some years that the English have been ex¬ 
pecting our main attack from the direction of Herat, this being the 
only country suitable for the manoeuvring of large bodies of troops on 
a broad front. They have in consequence constructed an entrenched 
position near Quetta, which is stated to be impregnable. They have 
extended the railway from Sibi to Chaman, and at its head lies the 
material for the extension to Kandahar. A position on the Helmund 
has been selected, and the sites of works with their profile decided 
upon. Schemes for the fortification of Kandahar are ready prepared, 
and can be immediately put into execution. Moreover Anglo- 
Persian co-operation from Seistan is a possibility not to be ignored. 
These things being so, is it wise of us to put our head, so to 
speak, into the lion’s mouth ? I am one of those who incline to think 
not, but rather is it advocated that we should demonstrate only on 
this side, using for the purpose Turcoman cavalry, Cossacks, and a few 
infantry, hoping through their agency to ingraft still further on 
the English imagination the near approach of a formidable army. 
The effect of this would be to hold fast the bulk of the English army, 
whilst our real strength was thrown on another and safer side. 
General Koursipatkin proposes using 10,000 cavalry, of whom 8,000 
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would be Turcomans, on this side, but at present we have only about 
300 Turcoman militia, and I do not know where 7,700 would come 
from at a moment’s notice. Any way, an undisciplined body of such 
magnitude would probably be of more harm than good to us. How¬ 
ever, the principle is good, for without doubt this is the side on 
which to use cavalry extensively; and no doubt the English will 
have the majority of their cavalry here. In this contingency I would 
prophesy a series of cavalry duels, which may, if we are worsted, end 

Herat, or if victorious, more fortunately on the Helmund, accord¬ 
ing to the ability and leadership shown hy either side. Ilut all this, as 
far as we are concerned, will be merely to cause delay and uncertainty; 
we shall protract matters as much as possible, with a view to dis¬ 
guising our real intentions till the last moment. 

But our first serious advance should, I think, be on Kabul. True, 
the English can even from their present frontier reach Kabul lung 
before we can ; for from Balkh to Kabul is 330 miles, with the passage 
of the Hindu Kush intervening, whilst Poshawur is only 180 miles 
from Kabul and a good road connects the two. From a still more 
advanced station, suc^ as Jellalabad or Gundamuk, the distance is 
diminished by more than half. We may expect, therefore, to find 
Kabul strongly held and suj)porte(l, both directly from Peshawuir and 
indirectly from the direction of Ghazni. And now I would propose 
to justify the presence of what may Jiavo seemed a preponderating 
force directed througli Kadakshan on Chitral, I am aware that 
Ohitral is a poor country and little aide to support 10,000 troops, and 
know too that the country is difficult, and at present impassable for 
cavalry and guns. But against every disadvantage I would urge the 
commanding strategic position of Chitral. Though Chitral inay be 
poor, Badakshan is rich in supidics. The Dorah Pass, defended hy local 
levies even under British officers, could not long withstand our assaults. 
The Anglo-Chitral force, once defeated, has no direct line of retreat 
on India, owing to the curious line of ])olicy which allows 2 >etty border 
tribes to pose as indej^endent principalities; and the I’oads to Jcllala- 
Ixid and Peshawur lie open to a Russian advance. Chitral itself I 
would turn into an advanced base stored with sn])plies drawn from 
Badakshan ; and from this point the roads towards Jellalabad down 
the Kunar valley and towards Peshawur by the Lahori Pass and Dh* 
would he made rapidly passable fur guns. At the same time political 
agents would rally the tribes to our standards. Am I too sanguine 
in calculating that such a dominant position would go far towjirds 
compelling the evacuation of forward positions on" the Kabul line by 
the English ? The blow would be unexpected, for though ready at 
other points our opponents are not at present ready here. It would 
be safe, for in case of reverse we cover our line of retreat on Badakshan 
andtheOxus. 

With a force of from 40,000 to 50,000 facing them at Kabul, 
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10,000 threatening their rear from Chitral, and noEussian movement 
developing on the Helmund, where the bulk of their defensive forces 
were first concentrated, we may expect a movement of the English 
from left to right, probably taking the form of a strong reinforcement 
of the Ghazni column for offensive operations; whilst Jellalabad and 
reshawur are entrenched and garrisoned to check an advance from 
Chitral. 

I consider that this would be a not unfavourable moment for 
opening up negotiations for peace on the basis that Russia should 
hold Herat, Balkh, and Faizabad, whilst England held Kandahar, 
Ghazni, Kabul, and Chitral—the partition of Affghanistan, in fact, 
with the line of the Hindu Kush as a frontier. I need hardly say 
that it is not contemplated to make the peace an enduring one, but 
merely an interval for rest and recuperation. With the enlightened 
assistance of some great English statesmen, I have little doubt but 
that a peace on these terms will be eagerly accepted. 

I prefer, however, to think that our direct assault on Kabul, aided 
by the menace from Chitral, would have been successful before tho 
English could throw a prej^onderating weight on this side, and an 
English writer of note, Sir Henry Eawlinson, supplies me with an 
additional argument in favour of my view. He says, speaking of a 
British occupation of Kabul, ‘ Cabul is probably as awkward a place 
to hold and govern as any in Asia. In the first place, the capital and 
its neighbourhood are inhabited by a fanatical and disorderly popula¬ 
tion, who yield a very doubtful obedience to their own sovereign, and 
who would, of course, be much more unmanageable under any attempt 
at British coercion.’ In fact, treason from within would aid our 
battalions from without. 

With Kabul in Russian hands the English will probably content 
themselves by holding the issues from the Jugdulluk Pass atorabciut 
Gundamuk; whilst the Ghazni column is again strongly reinforced, 
and possibly an attempt to retake Kabul by a combined advance may 
be made. 

Hitherto I have barely glanced at tlie possible openings for 
English reprisals* in other parts which would directly affect the 
campaign. In this connection the attitude of Persia, as before noted, 
is of some importance, for through Persia alone can a blow be struck 
which is near enough to the seat of war to be materially and politi¬ 
cally effective. With the consent of the Shah, or even by violating 
his neutrality, the English would have a fair field for their enterprises- 
in Seistan and Khorassan. No hotter organisers of irregular cavalry 
than British officers are to be found in any army. The supply of 
officers is practically unlimited, and three months would suffice for 
each of these officers to raise a v&tf fairly effective regiment of 
irregular cavalry. To the daily attacks of this illusive foe would lie 
exposed the whole length of our sole railway line of communication 
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from the Caspian to Merve, from Merve to Herat. There are yet other 
forms of reprisal open to the English peculiarly suitable to their 
national proclivities. These would be entrusted to the navy, and in 
passing I may mention that probably the officers and sailors of no 
other nation would have the nerve to carry out such undertakings 
as will probably be attempted. 

Supposing the English were successful in their enterprises, the 
evacuation of Kabul by the Kussians might be the result, and a 
temporary peace, based on the policy of the division of Affghaniatan, 
might be concluded. If, however, the English were unsuccessful, then, 
holding as we should at Kabul interior as against exterior lines, we 
might alternately throw our whole weiglit in turn first on the Ghazni 
column and then on the Khyber column, the latter already threatened 
from Cbitral, and drive them both back on to Indian soil. As the 
English strategist puts it, ‘we have here bodies widely apart, isolated 
by the first advance of the enemy, each with its own narrow pass to 
retire into, entering which it continues to be isolated from the others 
for weeks.’ Novt would have arrived a favourable time for a serious 
advance on Kandahar, and for this purpose the Herat column, aug¬ 
mented from the Caucasus to at least 40,000 men, would advance on 
the Helmund, whilst a combined movement might he made from the 
Kabul side, a containing force being placed before the mouth of the 
Tochi Pass, opposite Ghazni. Pefore hazarding a pitched battle in 
the neighbourhood of Kandahar this might not be an inconvenient 
moment for again throwing out offers of peace, but of course on more 
lulvanced lines—Kabul, Ghazni, Kandahar, and Jellalabad to go to 
Eussia, and the line of the Suleiman and Himalayan Mountains to be 
the Pritish frontier. It may seem that I show too nmch desire for 
peace, at too frequent intervals; but the truth is that the carrying out 
of such an immense campaign at such great distances from our base 
will try the Empire to its foundation, and resjiites of longer or shorter 
duration are imperative to recuperate our powers and consolidate each 
step of our advance. No nation has ever been hindered from going 
to war for want of money, but often the lack of the sinews of war in 
specie has brought it to an end prematurely. 

Now, it depends entirely upon which political party holds the 
reins of power in England at any period whether our proposals are 
accepted or not. One party would take for England the safer line by 
fighting to the bitter end—a course of action entirely consonant with 
the national characteristics; for these islanders invariably show 
that dogged resistance and tenacity in defeat which eventually reaps 
its reward in victory. The gigantic struggle which England, aided 
and unaided, maintained for twenty years against the colossal military 
strength of France at the beginning of this century is a fitting 
example of her powers. The other party, on the other hand, would, 
at the first opportunity, conclude a peace which would be the eventual 
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salvation of Russia by giving her a more advanced frontier, time to 
breathe, and time to stir up discontent in Hindostan. Be sure that 
this would be an easy task in face of the lowered prestige of the 
English in the eyes of their vassals. Neither through affection, nor 
by policy, but by the sword, do the English maintain their hold on 
India. 

Let ns move on a step, and hoping that by treaty or by conquest 
Kandahar falls to us, we are faced in our next move by the chain of 
mountains which forms the present frontier between India and 
Affghanistan. Though of all frontiers, with the exception of a vast 
desert, perhaps a mountain frontier is the b^^t suited for defence, yet 
history has repeated itself again and again in telling us that no moun¬ 
tain frontier has ever yet kept out an invader. Behind the range of 
mountains lies a second line of defence in the river Indus. But what 
does the great Napoleon say of a river frontier as a line of defence ? 


Jamais iino riviere n’a cotisidoreo comme un obstacle qui retardat cle plus 
que quelqucs jours, et le passage nVn jK'ut otre dt^lendu qiieu pla^ant des troupes 
eu force dans des tetea de j)oiit sur raiitre rive, j)reles a reprondre roffeiisivo 
aus&itot que renueml commoncerait son passage. IMais voulant so bomer a la 
<3<5fensive, il n’y a pas d’autro parti ^ prendre que dtj disposer ses troupes de maniore 
a pouvoir les rt^uuir on masse et loniber sur renueini avant que Je passage ne soit 
aclieviS. , . . .Uien ii’est plus dangeroux que d’t'ssayer de defendro serieuseuient 
line riviere en bordarit la rive oppost‘e ; car uiio fois que I’onnomi asurpris le pas- 
fciage—et il lesurprend toujours—il trouve I'anuec surun ordro ddfensif tres diendu 
et Tempeebe de ae raliier.** 


But though mountain chains and deep and swift rivers may not 
form inviolable frontiers, the resuscitative power and the vast tenacity 
of purpose of the British nation will form an obstacle immeasurably 
more poi-ent than mountains or rivers—national attributes which, 
sooner or later, will now, as in the past, turn the tide, and bring back 
victory to her standards. Some Russians point to America, and wisli 
to demonstrate that as England quietly, and after a very half-hearted 
struggle, abandoned that vast continent, so will she do again when 
hard pressed in India. I beg to differ from this contention of my 
countrymen ; the cases are not strictly analogous, for whereas in one 
ease the struggle was between nations of the same blood, the same 
language, and the same common origin, and the cause of quarrel a 
purely domestic one, in the other it will he the savage, sustained, 
and unflinching conflict between two deadly antagonists, the prize 
being no less a one than the sovereignty of Asia. And here, striving 
to pierce the impenetrable mists of the future, we pass altogether 
out of the regions of Strategy into that infinite universe called the 
Destiny of Nations. 

* Napoleon L to Kug^ne. 


G. J. Younghusband, 
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Ik the year 1761 Turgot, then in his thirty-fourth year, was appointed 
to the office of Intendant in the Generality of Limoges. There ir^re 
three different divisions of France in the eighteenth century: first 
and'oldest, the diocese or ecclesiastical circumscription; second, the 
province or military government; and third, the Generality, or a 
district defined for fiscal and administrative purposes. The Intendant 
in the government of the last century was very much what the Prefect 
is in the government of our own time. Perhaps, however, we under¬ 
stand Turgot’s position in Limousin best, by comparing it to that of 
the Chief Commissioner of some great district in our Indian Empire. 
For example, the first task which Turgot had to perform was to 
execute a new land-assessment for purposes of imperial revenue. He 
had to construct roads, to build barracks, to administer justice, to 
deal with a famine, just as the English civilian has to do in Orissa 
or Behar. Much of his time was taken up in elaborate memorials 
to the central government, and the desk of the controller-general at 
Versailles was loaded with minutes and reports exadtly like the 
voluminous papers which fill the mahogany boxes of Ihe Members of 
Council and the Home Secretary at Calcutta. The fundamental con¬ 
ditions of the two systems of government were much alike; absolute 
political authority, and an elaborately centralized civil administra¬ 
tion for keeping order and raising a revenue. The direct authority 
of an Intendant was not considerable. His chief functions were the 
settlement of detail in executing the general orders that he received 
from the minister; a provisional decision on certain kinds of minor 
affairs, and a power of judging some civil suits, subject to appeal to 
the Council. But though the Intendant was so strictly a subordmate, 
yet he was the man of the government, and thoroughly in its confi¬ 
dence. The government only saw with his eyes, and only acted on 
the faith of his reports, memorials, and requisitions; and this in a 
country where the government united in itself all forms of power, 
and was obliged to be incessantly active and to make itself felt at 
eveiT pc^* 

me thirty-two great districts in which the authority of the 
Intendant stood between the common people and the authority of 
the minister at v ersailles, the Generality of Limoges was the poorest, 
the rudest, the most backward, and the most miserable. To the eye 
of the traveller with a mind for the picturesque, there were parts of 
this central region of France whose smiling undulations, delicioas 
water-Boenes, deep glens extending into amphitheatres, and slopes 
hnng with woods of chestnnt, all seemed to make a lovelier pictnre 
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than the oheerf^ beanly of prosperous Normandyi or the oliye-groTes « 
and orange-gazdens of Provence. Arthur Young thought the Liinou- 
^ sin the most beautiM part of France. Unhappily for the culti- 
vator, these gracious cozuTonnations belonged to a harsh and churlish 
soil. For him the roll of the chalk and the massing of the granite 
would have been well exchanged for the fat loams of level Picardy. 
The soil of Limousin was declared by its inhabitants to be the most 
ungrateful in the whole kingdomi returning no more than four net 
for one of seed sowUi while there was land in the vale of the Garonne 
that returned thirtyfold. The two conditions for raising tolerable 
crops were abundance of labour and abundance of manure. But 
misery drove the men away^ and the stock were sold to pay the taxes. 

So the land lacked both the arms of the tiller, and the dressing whose 
generous chemistry would havo transmuted the dull earth into fruit¬ 
fulness and plenty. 

The Common food of the people was the chestnut, and to the 
great majority of them even the coarsest rye-bread was a luxury 
that they had never tasted. Muize and buckwheat were their chief 
cereals, and these, together with a coarse radish, took up hundreds 
of acres that might under a happier system have produced fine 
wheat and nourished fruit-trees. There had once been a certain 
export of cattle, but that had now come to an end, partly because 
the general decline of the district had impaired the quality of the 
beasts, and partly because the Parisian butchers, who were by much 
the greatest customers, had found the markets of I^ormandy more con- • 
venient. The more the trade went down, the heavier was the burden 
of the cattlo-tox on the stock that remained. The stock-dealer was 
thus ruined from both sides at once. lu the same way, the Limousin 
horses, whose breed had been famous all over France, had ceased to 
bo an object of commerce, and the progressive increase of taxation 
had gradually extinguished the trade. Angoumois, which formed 
part of the Generality of Limoges, had previously boasted of 
producing the best and finest paper in the world) and it had found a 
market not only throughout France, but uU over Europe. There 
hod been a time when this manufacture supported sixty mills; at 
the death of Lewis XIY. their number had fallen from sixty to 
sixteen. An excise duty at the mill, a duty on exportation at iho 
provincial frontier, a duty on the importation of rags oveV me 
provincial frontier,—all these vexations had succeeded in reducing 
the trade with Holland, one of France’s best customers, to one-fourth 
of its previous dimensions. Nor were paper and cattle the only 
branches of trade that had been blighted by fiscal perversity. The 
same burden arrested the transport of sofiron across the borders of 
the province, on its way to Hungary and Prussia and the other cold 
lands where sofEron was the fiivourito condiment. Salt which came 
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tip the Oharente from the marshes by the coast, was stripped of 
all its. profit, first by the duty paid on crossing from Limousin to 
F^rigmrd and Auvergne, and next by the right possessed by certain 
of the great lords on the banks of the Charente to help themselves at 
one point and another to portions of the cargo. Iron was subject to 
a harassing excise in all those ports of the country that were beyond 
the jurisdiction of the parlemeut of Bordeaux. The effect of such 
po^ive hindrances as these to the transit of goods was further aided, 
to the destruction of trade, by the absence of roads. There were 
four roods in the province, but all of them so bad that the traveller 
knew not whether to curse more lustily the rocks or the swamps that 
interrupted his journey alternately. There were two rivers, the 
Vienne and the V^zere, and these might seem to an enthusiast for 
the frmous argument from Design, as if Nature bad intend^ them 
for the transport of timber from the immense forests that crowned the 
Lunousin bills. Unluckily, their beds were so thickly bhstrewn 
with rock that neither of them was navigable for any considerable 
part of its long course through the ill-starred province. 

The inhabitants were as cheerless as the land on which they lived. 
They had none of the fiery energy, the eloquence, the mobility of the 
people of the south. Still less were they endowed with tho apt 
intelligence, the ease, the social amiability, the openness, of their 
neighbours on the north. “The dwellers in Upper Limousin,” said 
one who knew them, “are coarse and heavy, jealous, distrustful, 
avaricious.” The dwellers in Lower Limousin had a less repulsive 
address, but they were at least as narrowly self-interested at heart, 
and they added a capacity for tenacious and vindictive hatred. The 
Limousins had the superstitious doctrines of other semi-borbarous 
populations, and they had their vices. They passed abruptly and 
without remorse firom a penitential procession to the tavern and tho 
brotheL Their Christianity was as superficial as that of tho peasant 
of the Eifel in our own day, or of the Finnish converts of whom we 
are told that they are even now not beyond sacrificing a foal in 
honour of the Virgin Mary. Saint Martial and Saint Leonard were 
the patron saints of the country, and were tho objects of an adoration 
in comparison with which the other saints, and even God himself, , 
were thrust into a,secondary place. 

In short, the people of the Generality of Limoges represented the 
most unattractive type of peasantry. They were deeply super¬ 
stitions, violentin their prejudices, obstinate withstanders of aU 
noveUy, rude, dull, stuind, perverse, and hardly redeeming a narrow 
and blinding covetousness by a stubborn and mechanical industry. 
Thmr oonatry has been fixed upon as the cradle of Cdtio nationaliiy 
in France, and there are some who.bdieve that here the old Gaulish 
blood kept itself purer from external admixture than was the case 
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anywhere else in the land. Jja our own day when an orator haa 
occasion to pay a compliment to the townsmen of Limoges, he says 
that the genius of the people of the district has ever been faithful to * 
its source; it has ever held the balance true between the Frank 
tradition of the north, and the Boman tradition of the south. This 
makes an excellent period for a rhetorician, but the fact which it 
conveys made Limousin all the severer a task for an adminis¬ 
trator. Almost immediately after his appointment, Turgot had the 
chance of being removed to Bouen, and a^r that to Lyons. ' Either 
of these promotions would have had the advantages of a considerable 
increase of income, less laborious duties, and a much more agreeable 
residence. Turgot, with a high sense of duty that probably seemed 
quixotic enough to the Controller-General, declined the preferment, 
on the very ground of the difficulty and importance of the task that he 
had already undertaken. “ Poor peasants, poor kingdom ! ” had been 
Quesnafs constant exclamation, and it had sunk deep into the spirit 
of his disciple. He could have little thought of high salary or per¬ 
sonal ease, when he discerned an opportunity of improving the hard 
lot of the peasant and softening the misfortunes of the realm. 

Turgot was one of the men to whom good government is a religion. 
It might be said to be the religion of aUthe best men of that century, 
and it was natural that it should be so. The decay of a theology 
that places our deepest solicitudes in a sphere beyond this, is naturally 
accompanied by a transfer of these high solicitudes to a nearer scene. 
But though the desire for good government, and a right sense of its 
cardinal importance, were common ideas of the time in all the best 
heads from Voltaire downwards, yet Turgot had a patience which in 
them was universally wanting. There are two sorts of mistaken 
people in the world: those who always think that something could 
and ought to have been done .to prevent disaster, and those who* 
always think that nothing could have been done. Turgot was very 
far removed indeed from the latter class, but, on the other side, he 
was too sagacious not to know that there ore some evils of which we 
do well to bear a part, as the best means of mitigating the other 
part. Though he respected the writings of Bousseau and confessed 
his obligations to them, Turgot abhorred declamation. He had no 
hope of clearing government of the debris of ages at a stroke. Nor 
had he abstract standards of human bliss. The keyword to his 
political theory was not Pity nor Benevolence, but Justice. “ We 
ore sure to go wrong,” he said once, when pressed to confer some 
advantage on the poor at the cost of. the rich, “ the moment we 
forget that justice alone can keep the balance true among all rights and 
all interests.” Let us proceed to watch this admiraUe p^inc^de 
actively applied in a field where it was grievously needed. 
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The introductioiL of the Corr^, in the seuae m which we hare 
to speak of it, dates no further back than the begizuiing of the 
eighteenth century. It was an encroadiment and an innovation 
on the part of the bureaucracy, and the odd circumstance has been 
remark^ that the first mention of the road corves in any royal 
Act is the fitmous edict of 1776, which suppressed them. Until 
the Begency this famous word had described only the services 
owed Fy dependents to their lords. It meant so many days 
labour on the lord’s lands, and so many ofiS.ces of domestic duty. 
When, in the early part of the century, the advantages of a go^ 
system of high roads began to be perceived by the government, the 
convenient idea came into the heads of the more ingenious among 
the intendants of imposing, for the construction of the roads, a 
royal or public corvee analogous to that of private feudalism. Few 
more mischievous imposts have ever been devised. That undying 
class who are contented with the shallow presumptions of d priori 
reasoning in economic matters, did, it is true, find specious pleas 
even for the road corvee. There has never been an abuse in the 
history of the world, for which something good could not be said. 
If men earned money by labour and the use of their time, why not 
require from them time and labour instead of money P Sy the latter 
device, are we not assured against malversation of the funds P Those 
who substitute words for things, and verbal plausibilities for the 
observation of experience, could prolong these arguments indefinitely. 
The evils of the road corvee meanwhile remained patent and indis¬ 
putable. In England at the same period, it is true, the country 
people were obhged to give six days in the year to the repair of the 
highways, under the management of the justices of the peace. And 
in England the business was performed without oppression. But 
then t^ only illustrates tho unwisdom of arguing about economic 
arrangements in the abstract. All depends on the conditions by 
which the arrangement is surrounded, and a practice that in England 
was merely clumsy, was in France not only clumsy but a gross cruelty. 
There the burden united almost all the follies and iniquities with which 
a public service could be loaded. The French peasant had to give, 
not six, but twelve or fifteen days of labour every year for the con¬ 
struction and repair of the roads of his neighbourhood. If he had a 
horse and a cart, they too were pressed into tho service. He could not 
choose the time, and he was constantly carried away at the moment 
when his own poor narvest needed his right arm and his supervision. 
He rec^ved no pay, and his.days on the roads were days of hunger 
to himself and his family. He had the bitterness of knowing that 
the advantage of tbe high road was dight, indirect, and sometimes 
null to bimself, while it was direct and great to the town merchants 
and tbe country gentlemen, who contributed not an hour nor a sou 
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to the work. It was exact! j the most indigent upon whose backs 
this slavish load was placed. There were a hundred abuses of spite 
or partiality, of favouritism or vengeance, in the allotment of the 
work. The wretch was sent to the part of the road most distant 
from his own house; or he was forced to work for a longer time than 
fell fairly to his share; or ho saw a neighbour allowed to escape on 
payment of a sum of money. And at the end of all, the roads were 
vile. The labourers, having little heart in work for which they had 
no wage, and weakened by want of food, did badly what, they had to 
do. There was no scientific superintendence, no skilled direction, 
no system in the construction, no watchfulness as to the maintenance. 
The rains of winter and the storms of summer did damage that one 
man could have repaired by careful industry from day to day, and 
that for lack of this one man went on increasing, until the road fell 
into holes, the ditches got filled up, and deep pools of water stood 
permanently in the middle of the highway. The rich disdained to 
put a hand to the work; the pool*, aware that they would bo forced 
to the hated task in the folloudng autumn or spring, naturally 
attended to their o\vn fields, and left the roads to fall to ruin. 

It need not be said that this barbarous slovenliness and disorder 
meant an incredible waste of resources. It was calculated that a con¬ 
tractor would have provided and maintained fine roads for little more 
than one third of the cost at which the corvee furnished roads that were 
execrable. Gondorcet was right in comparing the government in this 
matter to a senseless fellow, who indulges in all the more lavish riot, 
because by paying for nothing, and getting everything at a higher 
price on credit, he is never frightened into sense by being confronted 
with a budget of his prodigalities. 

It takes fewer words to describe Turgot’s .way of dealing with this 
oriental mixture of extravagance, injustice, and squalor. Thelntend- 
ant of Coen had already proposed to the inhabitants of that district 
the alternative plan of commuting the corv^ into a money pay¬ 
ment. Turgot adopted and perfected this great transformation. 
He substituted for personal service on the roads a yearly rate, pro¬ 
portional in amount to the taille. He instituted a systematic survey 
and direction of the roads, existing or required in the Generality, 
and he committed the execution of the approved plans to contractors' 
on exact and business-like principles. The result of this change was 
not merely an immense relief to the unfortunate men who had been 
every year harassed to death and half-ruined by the old method of 
forced labour, but so remarkable an improvement both in the 
goodness and the extension of the roads that when Arthur Young 
went over them five and twenty years afterwards, he pronotfneed' 
them by fiir the noblest public ways to. be found anywhere in 
France. * 
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Two yenj instructive facts may be mentioned in conneotiouVilb 
the suppreBsion of the corves in Limousin. The first is lhat the 
central government assented to the changes proposed by the young 
Intendanty as promptly as if it had been a committee of the Conven* 
tion, instead of being the nominee of an absolute king. 'The other 
is that the people in the country, when Turgot had his plans laid 
before them in their parish meetings held after mass oxl Sundays, 
listened with the keenest distrust and suspicion to what they insisted 
on regarding as a sinister design for exacting more money from 
them. Well might Condorcet say that very often it needs little 
courage to do men harm, for they constantly suffer harm tranquilly 
enough; but when you take it into your head to do them some 
service, then they revolt and accuse you of being an innovator. It 
is fair, however, to remember how many good grounds the French 
countryman had for distrusting the professions of any agent of the 
government. For even in the case of this very reform, though 
Turgot was able to make an addition to tho taille in commutation of 
the work on the roads, he was not able to force a contribution either 
to the taille or any other impost from the privileged classes, the very 
persons who wero best able to pay. This is only an illustration of 
what is now a well-understood fact, the revolution was made neces¬ 
sary less by despotism, than by privilege on the one side, and by 
intense political distrust on the other side. 

Turgot was thoroughly awake to the necessity of penetrating 
public opinion. The first principle of tho school of Economists was 
<<an enlightened people.’’ Toothing was to be done by them; every¬ 
thing was to be done for them, but they were to be trained to under¬ 
stand the groupds of the measures which a central authority 
conceived, shaped, and carried into practice. Kousseau was the only 
writer of the revolutionary school who had the modem democratic 
faith in the virtue and wisdom of the common people. Yoltaire 
habitually spoke of their bigotry and prejudice with the natural 
bitterness of a cultivated man towards tho incurable vices of ignorance. 
The Economists admitted Yoltaire’s view as true of an existing state 
of things, but they looked to education, meaning by that something 
more than primary instruction, to lead gradually to the development 
of sound political intelligence. Hence when Turgot came into fall 
power as the minister of Lewis XYI., twelve years after he first went 
to his obscure duties in the Limousin, he introduced the method of 
prefacing his edicA by an elaborate statement of the reasons on 
which their policy rested. And on the some principle he now 
adopted the only m^ms at his disposal for instruc^g and directing 
o^nion. Th^ ^book-press was at that moment doing tremendous 
wcffk among the classes with education and leisure. But the news¬ 
paper press hardly existed, and even if it had existed, howeW many 
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official journals Turgot might have had under his in^iration, the 
people whose nunds he wished to affect were unable to read. Th«?e 
was only one way of reaching them, and that was through the priests. 
Hdigious life among the Limonsina was, as we hare seen, not very 
pure, but it is a significant law of human nature that the less pure a 
religion is, the more important in it the place of the priest and his 
office. Turgot pressed the cur^ into friendly serrioe. It is a 
remarkable fact, not without a parallel in other parts of modem 
history, that of the two great conservatiye coiporations of society, 
the lawyers did all they could to thwart his projects, and the priests 
did all &ey could to advance them. In truth the priests are usually 
more or less 6ymj>athetic towards any form of centralized authority; 
it is only when the people take their own government into their own 
hands, that the clergy are sure to tom cold or antipathetic towards 
improvement. There is one other reservation, as Turgot found out 
in 1775, when he had been transferred to a greater post, and the 
clergy had joined his bitterest enemies. Then he touched the corpo¬ 
rate spirit, and perceived that for authority to lay a hand on ecclesi¬ 
astical privilege is to metamorphose goodwill into the most 
rancorous malignity. Meanwhile, the letters in which Turgot 
explained his views and wishes to the cur^s, by them to be imparted 
to their parishes, arc masterpieces of the care, the patience, the 
interest, of a good ruler. Those impetuous and peremptory spirits 
who see in Frederick or Napoleon the only bom rulers of men, 
might find in these letters, and in the acts to which they refer, the 
memorials of a far more admirable and beneficent type. 

The corvee, vexatious as it was, yet excited less violent heats and 
inflicted less misery than the abuses of militaiy service. There had 
been a militia in the country as far back as the time of the Mero¬ 
vingians, but the militia-service with which Turgot hod to deal, only 
dated from 1726. Each parish was bound to supply its quota of men 
to this service, and the obligation was perhaps the most odious 
grievance, though not the most really mischievous^ of all that then 
afflicted the realm. The hatred which it raised was due to no failure 
of the military spirit in the people. From Frederick the Great 
downwards, everybody was well aware that the disasters to France 
which had begun with the shameful defeat of Bossbach and ended 
with the loss of Canada in the west and the Indies in the east (1757 
—1763), were due to no want of valour in the common soldier. It 
was the generals, as Napoleon said fifty years afterwards, who were 
incapable and inept. And it was the ineptitude of the adminis^ro* 
tive chieft that made the miUtia at once ineffective and abhorred* 
First, th^ allowed a great number of classified exemptions from the 
ballot, ^e noble, the tonsured clerk, the counsellor, the domes^ 
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of noble, tonsured derk, and counsellor, the eldest son of tbe laisyer 
and tbe farmer, the tax-collector, the schoolmaster, were all^ exempt. 
Hence the curse of service was embittered bj a sense of injustice. 
This was one of the many springs in the old rcSgime that fed the 
swelling and vehement stream of passion for social equality until, at 
length, when the day came, it made such short and furious work with 
the structure of envious partition between citizen and citizen. 

Aghin, by a curious perversity of official pedantry, the govemhient 
insisted on each man who drew the black ticket in the abhorred 
lottery, performing his service in person. It forbade substitution. 
Under a modem system of universal military service, this is perfectly 
intelligible and just. But, as we have seen, military service was only 
made obligatory on those who were already ground down by hard¬ 
ships. As a consequence of this prohibition, those who were liable 
to be drawn lived in despair, and as no worse thing than the black 
ticket could possibly befall them, they had every inducement to rail 
away from their own homes and villages. At the' approach of the 
commissary of the government they fled into the woods and marshes, 
as if they had been pursued by tbe plague. This was a signal for a 
civil war on a small scale. Those who were left behind, and whose 
chance of being drawn was thus increased, hastened to pursue the 
fugitives with such weapons as came to their hands. In Limousin 
the country was constantly the scene of murderous disorders of this 
kind. What was worse, was not only that the land was infested by 
vagabonds and bad cbaracters, but that villages became half depopu¬ 
lated, and the soil lost its cultivators. Finally, as is uniformly tho 
case in the history of bad government, an imjust method produced a 
• worthless mach^e. The milice supplied as bad troops as the eortec 
supplied bad roads. The force was recruited from the lowest class of 
the population, and as soon as its members had learned a little drill, 
they were discharged and their places taken by* raw batches sent^at 
random by bUnd lot. 

Turgot proposed that a character both of permanence and 
locality should he given to the provincial force; that each parish 
or union of parishes should be required to raise a number of 
men; that these men should be left at home and in their own 
districts, and only called out for exercise for' a certain time each 
year; and that they should be retained as a reserve force by a small 
payment. In this way, he argued that the govenunent would secure 
a competent force,%ad by stimulating local pride and point of honour 
would make service popular instead of hateful. As the government 
was too weak and distracted to take up so important a scheme os 
thii^ Tdrgot was obliged to content himself by evading the existing 
veg^tioins; and it is a curious illustration of the pliancy of 
Tetaailles, that he diould have been allowed to do so opmily ai^ 

. without offioiiil remonstrance. He permitted the victim of tbe ballot 
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to provide a voluntary substitute, and he permitted the parish to 
tempt substitutes by payment of a sum of money on enrolment. 
This may seem a very obvious course to follow; but no one who has 
tried to realise the strength and obstinacy of routine, will measure 
the service of a reformer by tho originality of his ideas. In affairs of 
government, tho priceless qualities are not merely originality of 
resource, but a senso for things that are going wrong and a suffi¬ 
ciently vigorous Avill to set them right. 

Ono general expression serves to describe this most important group 
of Turgot’s undertakings. The reader has probably already observed 
that what Turgot was doing, was to take that step which is one of tho 
most decisive in the advance of a society to a highly organized indus-^' 
trial stage. Ho displaced imposts in kind, that rudest and most 
wasteful form of contribution to the public service, and established in 
their stead a system of money payments, and of having the work of 
the government done on commercial principles. Thus, as if it were 
not enough to tear the peasant away from the soil to serve in the 
militia, as if it were not enough to drag away the farmer and his 
cattle to tho public highways, tho reigning system struck a third blow 
at agriculture by requiring the people of the localities that happened 
to be traversed by a regiment on the march, to supply their waggons 
and horses and oxen for the purposes of military transport. In this 
case, it is true, a certain compensation in money was allowed, but 
how inadequate was this insignificant allowance, we may easily 
understand. The payment was only for ono day, but the day’s 
march was often of many miles, and the oxen, which in Limousin 
mostlj' did the work of horses, were constantly seen to drop down 
dead in tho roads. There was not only the day’s work. Often two, , 
three, or five days were needed to reach the place of appointment, 
and for these days not even the paltry twenty sous were gi*anted. 
^or could any payment of this kind recompense tho peasant for the 
absence of his beasts of burden on tho great days when he wanted to 
plough his fields, to carry the grain to the barns, or to take his pro¬ 
duce to market. The obvious remedy here, as in the corv^es, was to 
have the transport effected by a contractor, and to pay him out of a 
rate levied on the persons liable. This was what Turgot ordered to 
bo done. 

Of one other burden of the same species he relieved tlje cultivator. 
This unfortunate being was liable to be called upon to collect, as well 
as to pay, tho taxes. Once nominated, he became responsible for the 
amount at which his commune was assessed. If he did not produce 
the sum, he lost his liberty. If he advanced it from his own pocket, 
he lost at least the interest on the money. In collecting the ifioney 
from his fellow taxpayers, he not only incurred bitter and incessant 
animosities, but, wbat was harder to bear, he lost the pricele^ ti^ie - 
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of wliioh liid ownlund'was only too sordy in noed. Zhlamousin the 
locklfififl creature had a special di8advaiitag6,.for here the elector of 
the tally had also to collect the twehtietbs, and the twentieths were 
a tax Ibr which even the privileged classes were liable. They, os 
might be supposed, cavilled, disputed, and appealed. The appeal lay 
to a sort of county board, which was composed of people of their own 
kind,' and before which they too easily made out a plausible case 
against a clumsy collector, who more often than not knew neither 
how to read nor to write. Turgot’s reform of a system which was 
always harassing and often ruinous to an innocent individual, con¬ 
sisted in the creation of the task of collection into a distinct and per¬ 
manent office, exercised over districts sufficiently large to make the 
poundage, out of which the collectors were paid, on inducement to 
persons of intelligence and spirit to undertake the office os a profes¬ 
sion. However moderate and easy each of these reforms may seem 
by itself, yet anyone may see how the sum of them added to the 
prospeiitj*- of the land, increased the efficiency of the public service, 
and tended to lessen the grinding sense of injustice among the 
common people. 

Before proceeding to the most difficult of all Turgot’s administra¬ 
tive reforms, wo may notice in passing his assiduity in watching 
for the smaller opportunities of making life easier to the people of 
bis province. His private benevolence was incessant and marked. 
One case of its exercise carries our minds at a word into the very 
midst of the storm of fire which purified Franco of the evil and 
sordid elements, that now and for his life lay like a mountain of lead 
-on all Turgot’s aims and efforts. A certain forage contractor at 
, Limoges was ruined by the famine of 1770. He had a clever son, 
whom Turgot charitably sent to school, and afterwards to college, 
in Paris. The youth grew up to bo the most eloquent and 
lazriing of the Girondins, the high-souled Yergniaud. It^wos 
not, however, in good works of merely private distinction that 
Turgot mostly exercised himself. In 1767 the district was infested 
by wolves. The Intendant imposed a small tax for the purpose of 
providing rewards for tho destruction of those tormentors, and in 
reading the minutes on tho subject we are reminded of the fact, 
which was not without its significance when the peasants rose in 
vengeance on their lords two and twenty years later, that the 
dispersion of the hamlets and the solitude of the farms had made it 
customary for Hie people to go about with firo-arms. Besides 
encouraging the destruction of noxious boasts, Turgot did something 
for the preservation of beasts not noxious. The first veterinary 
school in France had been founded at Lyons in 1762. To this he 
sent pupils from his province, and eventually he founded a simjUar 
school at limoges. He suppressed a tax on cattle, which acted 
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prejudicially on breeding and graz^g; and be introduced ^ver 
into the grass-lands. The potato had been unknown in Likoodn; . 
It was not common in any part of Fnmce; and perhaps this 
is not astonishing when we remember that the first field crop even in 
agricultural Scotland is supposed only to have been sown in the 
fourth decade of that century. People would not touch, it, though 
the experiment of persuading ;them to cultivate' this root had been 
frequently tried. In Limousin the people were even more obstinate 
in their prejudice than elsewhere. But Turgot persevered, knowing 
how useful potatoes would bo in a land where scarcity of grain was 
so common. The ordinary view was that they were* hardly fit for 
pigs, and that in human beings they would certainly cause leproi^. 
Some of the English Puritans would not oat potatoes because they 
arc not mentioned in the Bible, and that is perhaps no better a reason 
than the other. Wlicn, however, it was seen that the Intendant had 
the hated vegetable served every day at his own table, the opposi¬ 
tion grew more faint; men were at last brought to consent to use 
j^otatocs for their cattle, and after a time even for themselves. 

II need scarcely bo said that among Turgot^s efforts for agricul¬ 
tural improvement, was the foundation of on agricultural society. 
This was the time ^vhen the passion for provincial academics of all 
sorts was at its height. When wo consider that Turgot^s society 
was not practical but deliberative, and what themes he proposed for 
discussion by it, wc may believe that it was one of the less useful of 
his works. What the faiincrs needed something much more 
directly instructive in the methods of their business, than could come 
of discussions as to the effects of indirect taxation on the revenues of 
landowners, or the right manner of valuing the income of land in the 
different kinds of cultivation- *‘In that most unlucky path of 
French exertion,” says Arthur Young, “this distinguished patriot 
was able to do nothing. This society does like other societies; they 
meet, converse, offer premiums, and publish nonsense. This is not 
of much consequence, for the })ooplo instead of reading their memoirs 
are not able to read at all. They can, however, see, and if a farm 
was established in that good cultivation which they ought to copy, 
something would be presented from which they might learn. I 
asked particularly If the members of this society had land in their 
own hands, and was assured that they had; but the conversation 
presently explained it. They had m^taget^s roimd their country 
seats, and this was considered as farming their own lands, so that 
they assume something of a merit from the identical circumstance, 
which is the curse and ruin of the whole country.” 

The record of what Turgot did for manufacturing industry and 
commerce is naturally shorter than that of his efforts for the reU^ 
of the land and its cidtivators. In the eyes of the modem econanuBt^ 

3c2 . 
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with his horror of goyermnont encouragement to industry, no matter 
in what time, place, or circumstance, some of Turgot’s actions will 
seem of doubtful wisdom. At Briyes, for example, with all the 
authority of an Intondant, ho urged the citizens to proyide buildings 
for carrying on a certain manufacture which he and others thought 
would be profitable to the toAvn; and us the money for the buildings 
did not come in very i*cadily, he levied a rate both on the town and 
on the inhabitants of the suburbs. His argument was that tho new 
works would prove indirectly beneficial to tho whole ncighboui'hood. 
He was not long, howeyer, in finding out, as the authors of such a 
policy generally find out, how difficult it is to reconcile the interests 
of aided manufacturers with those of the taxpayers. It is charac¬ 
teristic, by the way, of the want of public spirit in the great nobles, 
that one of Turgot’s first difficulties in tho affair was to defeat an unjust 
claim made by no loss a personage than the Marshal do Noailles, to a 
piece of public land on which the proposed works were to bo built. A 
more important industry in tho history of Limoges sprang from tho 
discovery, during Turgot’s tenure of office, of the china clay which 
has now made the porcelain of Limoges only second among the 
Prench potteries to that of Sevres itself. The modem 2 )ottcry has 
been developed since the close of the llovolutiou, whicli checked the 
establishments and processes that had been directed, encouraged, and 
supervised by Turgot. To his superior enlightenment in another 
part of the commercial field we owe one of the most excellent of 
Turgot’s i)ieces, his Memorial on Loans of Monej'. This plea for 
free trade in money has all the sense and liberality of the brightest 
side of the eighteenth ceutury illumination. It was suggested by 
the following circumstance. At Angouleme four or five rogues 
associated together, and drew hills on one another. On these hills 
they borrowed money, the average rate of interest being from eight 
to ten per cent. When the bills fell due, instead of jjaying thfem, 
they laid informations against the lenders for taking more than the 
legal rate of interest. Tho lenders were ruined, persons who had 
money wore afraid to make advances, bills were protested, com¬ 
mercial credit was broken, and tho trade of the district was paralysed, 
Turgot prevailed upon the Council of State to withdraw the cases 
from the local jurisdiction; the proceedings Against the lenders 
were annulled, and the institution of similar proceedings forbidden. 
This was a chs^actoristic course. The royal government was 
generally willing in the latter half of the eighteenth century to 
redress a given case of abuse, but it never felt itself strong enough, 
or had leisure enough, to deal with the general source from which 
the particular grievance q)rang. Turgot’s Memorial is as cogent 
an exposure of the mischief of Usury Laws to the public pros¬ 
perity, as the more renowned pages eiiffier of Bentham or J. B. Say 
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on the same subject, and it has the merit of containing an ezpIana-> 
tion at once singularly patient and singularly intelligent, of the 
origin of the popular feeling about usury and its adoption by the 
legislator. 

After he had been eight years at his post, Turgot was called upon 
to deal with the harassing problems of a scarcity of food. In 1770 
even the maize and black grain and the chestnuts on which the 
people supported life failed almost completely, and the failure 
extended over two years. The scarcity very speedily threatened to 
become a famine, and all its conditions were exasperated by the 
unwisdom of the authorities, and the selfish rapacity of the landlords. 
It needed all the firmness and all the circumspection of which 
Turgot was capable, to overcome tbe difficulties which the strong 
forces of ignorance, prejudice, and greediness raised up against him. 

Ilis first battle was on an issue which is painfully familiar to our 
own Indian administrators at the present time. In 1764, an edict 
liad been promulgated decreeing free trade in grain, not with 
foreign countries, but among the different provinces of the kingdom. 
Tliis edict liad not made much way in the minds either of the local 
officials or of the people at large, and the presence of famine made 
tlie free and unregulated export of food seem no better than a 
cruel and outrageous paradox. The parlcmont of Bordeaux at once 
*suspcndcd the edict of 17()4. They ordered that all dealers in grain, 
fanners of land, owners of land, of whatever rank, quality, or condi¬ 
tion, should forthwith convey to the markets of their district 
sifffimut quantify ” of grain to provision the said markets. The same 
persons were forbidden to sell cither by wholesale or retail any por¬ 
tion of the said grain at their own granaries. Turgot at once 
procured from the Council at Versailles the proper instrument for 
checking this impolitic interference with the free circulation of 
grain, and he contrived this instrument in such conciliatory terms 
as to avoid any breach wdth the parlcmont, whoso motives, for that 
matter, wero respectable enough. In spite, however, of the action 
of the government, popular feeling run high against free markets. 
Tumultuous gatherings of famishing men and women menaced the 
unfortunate grain-dealers. Waggoners engaged in carrying groin 
away from a place Vhcre it was cheaper, to another place where it 
was dearer, were violently arrested in their business, and terrified 
from proceeding. Hunger prevented people from discerning the 
imanswerable force of the argument that if the grain commanded a 
higher price somewhere else, that was a sure sign of the need •there 
being more dire. The local officials were as hostile as their humbler 
neighbours. At the town of Turenne, they forbade groin to betaken 
away, and forced the owners of it to sell it on the spot at the market 
rate. At the town of AngoulSme the lieutenant of police took upon 
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luinself to order that all the grain destined for Limousin should ho 
unloaded and stored at Angouleme. Turgot brought a heavy hand to 
bear on those breakers of administrative discipline, and readily 
procured such sanction as his authority needed from the Council. 

One of the most interesting of the measures to which Turgot 
resorted in meeting the destitution of the country was the establish¬ 
ment of the Charitable Workshops. Some of the advocates of the 
famous ITational Workshops of 1848 have appealed to this example 
of the austere patriot for a sanction to their own economic policy, 
ft is not clear that the logic of the Socialist is hero more remorseless 
than usual; if the State may set up workshops to aid people who 
arc short of food because the harvest has failed, why should it not 
do the same when people arc short of food because trade is bad, 
work scarce, and wages intolerably low ? Of course Turgot's answer 
would have been that remorseless logic is the most improper instru¬ 
ment in the world for a business of rough expedients, such as 
government is. There is a vital diffcrcnco in practice between 
opening a public workshop in the exceptional emergency of a famine, 
and keeping public workshops open as a normal interference witli 
the free course of industrial activity. For the moment the principle 
may appear to be the same, but in reality the application of tlie prin¬ 
ciple means in the latter case the total disorganization of industry; 
in the former it means no more than a temporary breach of the 
existing principles of organization, with a view to its speedier 
revival. To invoke Turgot as a dabblei* in Socialism because 
he opened ateliers de charxU^ is as \mreasonablc as it would be 
to make an English minister who should suspend the Bank 
Charter Act in a crisis, into the champion of an inconvertible paper 
currency. Turgot always regarded tlie sums paid in his works, not 
as wages, but as alms. All that he urged was that “ the best and 
most useful kind of alms consists in providing means for earmng 
them.” To prevent the workers from earning aid with as little 
trouble to themselves as possible, he recommended payment by the 
piece and not by the day. To check workers from flocking in from 
their regular employments, he insisted on the wages being kept 
below the ordinary rate, and he urged the propriety of driving as 
sharp bargains as possible in fixing the price of the piece of work. 
To prevent the dissipation of earnings at the tavern, he paid not in 
money, hut in leathern tokens, that were only current in exchange 
for provisions. All these regulations mark a wide gulf betweei) the 
economist of 1770 and the Socialist of 1848. Nobody was sterner 
than Turgot against beggars, the inevitable scourge of every 
country whete the evils of vicious eoonomio arrangements are 
aggravated by the mischievous views of the Catholic clergy, first, as 
to the duties of promiscuous almsgiving, and second, as to the 
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virtue of improvident marriages. lit-1614 the States General had* 
been for hanging all mendicants, and Colbert had sent them to the 
galleys. Turgot was less rigorous than that, but he would not suflEcr 
his efforts for the economic restoration of his province to be thwarted 
by the influx of these devouring parasites, and he sent every beggar 
on whom hands could be laid to prison. 

The story of the famine in Limousin brings to light some instioic- 
tivo facts ai3 to the temper of the lords and rich proprietors on the 
eve of the changes that were to destroy them. Turgot had*'been 
specially anxious that as much as possible of what was necessary for 
the relief of distress should be done by private persons. Ho knew 
the straits of the government. He knew how hard it would be to 
extract from it the means of repairing a deficit in his own finances. 
Accordingly ho invited the landowners, not merely to contribute 
sums of money in return for tho public works carried on in their 
neighbourhood, but also by way of providing employment to their 
indigent neighbours, to undertake such works as they should find 
convenient on their own estates. Tho response was disappointing. 

The districts,” he wrote in 1772, “ where I have works on foot, do 
not give me reason to hope for much help on the side of the 
generosity of the nobles and the rich landowners. The Prince de 
Soubisc is so far the only person who has given anything for the 
works that liavc been executed in his duchy.” Nor was abstinence 
from generosity the worst part of this failure in public spirit. The 
same nobles and landowners who refused to give, did not refuse to 
take away. Most of them proceeded at once to dismiss their 
mHuyer^^ tho people who farmed their lands in consideration of a 
fixed proportion of the produce. Turgot, in an ordinance of admi¬ 
rable gravity, remonstrated against this harsh and impolitic proceed¬ 
ing. He pointed out that the unfortunate vTetches thus stripped 
of evorj'' resource, would have to leave the district, abandoning their 
wives and children to the charity of villages that were already over¬ 
burdened with the charge of their own people. To cast this 
additional load on the villages was all the more imjust, because the 
owners of land had been exempted from one-half of the taxes levied 
on the owners of other property, exactly because tho former were 
expected to provide for their own peasants. It was a claim less of 
humanity than of bare justice, that the landowners shoidd do some¬ 
thing for men with whom their relations had been so close as to be 
almost domestic, and to whose hard toil their masters owed all that 
they possessed. As a mere matter of selE-interest, moreover, apart 
alike from both justice and humanity, the death or flight of the 
labourers would leave the proprietors helpless when the next good 
season came, and for want of hands the land would be doomed to 
barrenness for years to come, to the grievous detriment no less of 
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the landowners than of the whole people of the realm. Accordingly, 
Turgot ordered all those who had dismissed their metayers to take 
them back again, and he enacted generally that all proprietors, of 
whatever quality or condition, and whether privileged or not, should 
be bound to keep and support until the next harvest all the labourers 
who had been on their land in the previous October, as well women 
and children as men. 

Turgot’s policy in this matter is more instructive as to the social 
state of France, than it may at first sight appear. At first sight we 
are astonished to find the austere economist travelling so far from 
the orthodox path of free contract as to order a landowner to furnish 
at his own cost subsistence for his impoverished tenants. But 
the truth is that the mitayev was not a free tenant in the sense 
which we attach to the word. In LimoHsiny^ saj-'s Arthur Young, 
“ the metayers are comidered as little better thanmenial servants,^' And 
it is not going beyond the evidence to say that they were even 
something lower than menial servants ; they were rcidl}'’ a kind of 
serf-caste. They lived in the. lowest misery. More "than half of 
them were computed to be deeply in debt to the proprietors. In 
many cases the)'' were even reduced every year to borrow from their 
landlord before the harvest came round such coarse bread of mixed 
rye and barley as he might choose to lend them. What Turgot 
therefore had in his mind was no relation of free contract, though it 
was that legally, but a relation which partly resembled that of a 
feudal lord to his retainers, and partly—as *SIr Henry Maine has 
hinted—that of a planter to his negroes. It is less surprising, then, 
that he should have enforced some of the responsibilities of the lord 
and the planter. 

The nobles had resort to a stiU more indefensible measure than the 
expulsion of their mMayers. Most of the lands in the Generality of 
Limoges were charged udth dues in kind payable to the lords. "T^s 
the cultivators had for the most part no grain even for their own 
bread, they naturally had no grain for the lord’s dues. The lords 
then insisted on payment in cash, and they insisted on estimating 
this payment at the famine price of the grain. Most of them wore 
really as needy as they were idle and proud, and nothing is so inor¬ 
dinately grasping as the indigence of class-pride. The effect of 
their proceedings now was to increase their revenue fourfold and five¬ 
fold, out of public calamity and universal misery. And unfortunately 
the liability of thJ*^cultivators in a given manor was solidaire ; they 
were jointly and severally responsible, and the effect of this was that 
even those who were in circumstances to pay the quadrupled dues, 
were ruined and destroyed without mercy in consequ^ce of having 
also to pay the quadrupled dues of their beggared neighbours. 
Turgot arrested this odious process by means of on old and forgotten 
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decrcGi which he prevailed upon the parlement of Bordeaux to revive 
in good and due form, to tho effect that the arrears of dues in kind 
for 1769 should bo paid at the market price of grain when the dues 
were payable; that is, before the scarcity had declared itself. 

When we consider tho grinding and extortionate spirit thus shown 
in face of a common calamity, we may cease to wonder at the ferocity 
with which, when the hour struck, the people tore away privilege, 
distinction, aiid property itself from classes that had used all three 
only to ruin the land and crush its inhabitants into the dust. And 
tho moment that the lord had thus transformed himself into a mere 
creditor, and a creditor for goods delivered centuries ago, and long 
since consumed and forgotten, then it was certain that, if political 
circumstances favoured the growing economic sentiment, there would 
be hciird again tho old cry of the Homan plebs for an agrarian law 
and nocm tahul<v. Nay, something was heard that is amazingly like 
tho cry of the modem Irish peasant. In 1774 Turgot was 
promoted to bo a minister at Versailles. In 1776 he had become 
hateful to tho clergy, to the parlement of Paris, to the nobles, and 
to the Queen. He was displaced by a court intrigue, in which Mario 
Antoinette was the most active instrument. Just before his fall two 
noteworthy incidents happened. A certain Marquis de Vibraye threw 
into prison a peasant who refused to pay the droit de cem. Im¬ 
mediately between thirty and forty peasants came , to the rescue, 
armed themselves, besieged the chateau, took it and sacked it, and 
drove the Marquis de Vibraye away in terror. Still more sig¬ 
nificant is the second incident, which happened shortly after. A 
relative of the Duke of Mortemart, shooting on his property, was 
attacked by peasants who insisted that he should cease his sport. 
Tlicy treated laim with much brutality, and even threatened to fire 
at him and his attendants, “ daimh^g to he free mmiere of their lands f 
Here was the main root of the great French Hevolution. A fair 
consideration of the details of such an rmdertaking as Turgot’s admi¬ 
nistration of Limousin helj^s us to understand two things : first, that 
all tho ideas necessary for the pacific transformation of French 
society were there in the midst of it; second, that tho system of 
privilege had fostered such a spirit in one class, and the reaction 
against the inconsiderate manifestation of that spirit was so violent 
in the other class, that good political ideas were vain and inapplicable. 

Editob. 
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In the year 1877 the Rev. Arthur Tooth, a clergyman of the 
Established Church of England, refused to obey the order of the 
Oourf of Arches ynih reference to religious services in his church at 
' Hatcham, and was imprisoned in Horsemonger Lane Gfaol. 

In and before the year 1843, Dr. Candlish, Dr. Guthrie, and 
many other less known ministers and members of the Established 
Church of Scotland, repeatedly and publicly refused to obey tho 
order of the Supreme Law Court in Scotland with reference to 
Church regulations, in their own and other presbyteries; and, 
besides so becoming liable to imprisonment, they took what they 
confessed and proclaimed to be the first step to disestablishment of 
their Church. 

Wherein are the two cases alike ? And in what do they differ ? 

1. They were both cases of disobedience to the law, and wo must 
throw aside in dealing with this the specialty that the Hatchom 
case and others arose upon a question of public worship and church 
services—^postures, ceremonies, and symbols. Questions of this sort 
arose betw^n Church and State in Scotland in the seventeenth 
century; but no such case occurred in the conflict before 1843. 
What happened then resulted almost exclusively from the right and 
alleged duty of tho Church to choose and ordain its own ministers. 
No doubt this involved a religious service, but the service was per¬ 
fectly valid with maimed rites,” and elsewhere than in church. To 
Churchmen in Scotland the church in each parish was “ the congre¬ 
gation of faithful men,” and if the orders of the civil court could 
have been confined to the ecclesiastical building they would willingly 
have abandoned that to its regulation. They would no doubt have 
considered the action of the court, even with regard to the church 
edifice, an outrage, but they would have held themselves as good 
citizens bound to submit to it. Great prominence is given to this in 
the Claim of Rights of the General Assembly laid before Parliament 
in 1842, but it was brought out, perhaps, even more effectively in a 
celebrated speech ^f Dr. Ghithrie with reference to the Strathbogie 
interdict. In that case seven ministers who had avowed thei^ inten¬ 
tion to disregard the Act of Assembly of 1834, and to intrude ” 
a minister upon a protesting congregation, were suspended by the 
Assembly from their functions—^not, of course, from their stipends. 
Such an extreme step made it necessary that provision should be 
made in the meantime for the exercise of spiritual functions in the 
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parishes by others, and ministers were authorised by the Church to 
preach and dispense ordinances ’’ there. In the usual case such a 
duty would have fallen to the other members of that remote pres¬ 
bytery, and to such assistants as they might procure. But it was 
known that the service might involve a danger to which it would be 
ungenerous to expose young and unknown men, and the Commission 
of Assembly deputed some of the foremost men in the Church to 
take the post of honour. When Mr. Guthrie went down to Strath- 
bogie in February, 1840, he was met by an '^extended interdict,*^ 
forbidding the ministers sent down by the Commission from preach- ‘ 
ing, not merely, as had already been intimated to them, in the 
churches or churchyards, but in any building whatever, or even in 
the open air, within these parishes. *'To that interdict,” said 
Guthrie, ** as regards civil matters, I gave implicit obedience;” but 
ho did so by hurrying from one parish to another and preaching 
everywhere in the feco of it. 

Tho interdict forbade mo, under penalty of the Calton Hill Jail, to preach 
the gospel in the parish churches pf Strathbogio. I said, tho parish churches 
aro stono and lime, and belong to tho Stato; I will not intrude there. It 
forbade mo to proach the gospel in tho school-housos. 1 said, tho school-hotises 
aro stonu und limo, and bolung to the Stato; 1 will not intrude there. It 
forbudo uio to preach in tho ehurchyai’d; and I said, tho dust of tho dead is the 
State's, and 1 will not intrude thoro.^ But when these lords of Session forbade 
mo to preach my Master’s blessed gospel and offer salvation to sinners any- 
wbero in that distiict under tho arch of heaven, I put tho int|rdict under my 
feet, and 1 prouched tho gospel.” * 

Preaching the gospel in Strathbogic, however, was no part of 
Dr. Ghithrie’s duty, unless he liad been specially appointed to it; but 
interdicts wore launched also in abundance against the ordinary 
ordination and induction of ministers—some called from other Pres¬ 
byterian communions, and* some elected by the people, but not 
chosen by tho patron—^whose right as such had been sustained 
by the Church courts, but denied by the law. These orders were, 
as a rule, simply disobeyed. But on iutcrdict is an order not to do a 
thing. Was the Scotch Church, like Mr. Tooth, held bound to do 
anything positively ? The courts beyond the Tweed do not use the 
English mandamus, but in the most important of these cases they 
not only found the Church courts bound to admit to the holy 
ministry a patron^s nominee, but they “decerned and ordained” 
them to do it. And these orders, too, were disobeyed. In 
both coses it was disobcdicnco of the civil law, as uttered by 
its recognised interpreters. Sometimes it was statute law. 

Mr Tooth’s caso the ecclesiastical details even of worship are 

(1) Another distinction here. There never has been any Guibord case orBiixia39 
Bill question in Scotland. 

(2) ** Autobiography and Memoir of Thomas Guthrie, D.B.,” vol. ii. p. 18. 
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regulated by tbe Act of Uniformity and tbe amending Acts, ex¬ 
plained now by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. In 
the Scotch Patronage cases, as the Lord Justicc-Clerk put it, the 
matters of rule and discipline regulated by Parliament were “strictly 
ecclesiastical, and to be exercised by the Presbytery in their eccle¬ 
siastical capacity. Yet tlie obligation to perform the duty is statu¬ 
tory. Statute imposes the duty on the Church courts of the 
Esteblishment. Their refusal to perform the ecclesiastical duty is 
a violation of a statute—therefore a civil wrong to the parties 
injured—therefore cognisable by courts of law—^therefore a wrong 
for which the ecclesiastical persons are answerable to law.” In 
others the question, equally ecclesiastical, was held to bo regulated 
by no particular statute, but by ancient and consuetudinary laws, 
or by the statutes establishing the Chiirch. How far the Church 
consented to such statutes or law, and how far without its consent 
statute or civil law could be enforced in the Church region, came 
soon to he the great question which swallowed up every other. But 
in the meantime the orders of court proceeded upon the law declared 
to exist. 

2. And in both cases the parties, by disobeying the orders of 
court, made themselves liable to tho same punishment. It is true 
that in Scotland no one got actually into gaol. But that was owing 
to the leniency or prudence of the coui't. The leading case of 
enforcement#i8 known as that of Lelhendy. Here a presbytery 
had ordained a man according to the rule recently laid down hy the 
Church, because he was the choice of tlic X)eoplc, but contrary to tlic 
law as to patrons, still more recently aflSrmed hy the Supremo Court. 
On the 14th of June, 1839, the eight members of presbytery were 
* ordered to appear at the bar of the court. Tliey* did so, and 
attempted to explain that they had strictly limited themselves to 
matters spiritual or ecclesiastic^. Tho court deliberated. Five'^of 
the judges, it is understood, voted for a sentence of imprisonment; 
six for the more lenient measure of a rebuke^—the rebuke, of 
course, being recorded as a real though a merciful punishment. It 
was accordingly delivered to tho eight culprits by the Lord Presi¬ 
dent with great dignity and energy, but with no effect whatever 
upon the Church or the country ; and as the ministers accused had 
borne themselves previously with much modesty and simplicity, and 
were confessedly ^pported by the superior Church courts, it was 
felt that tho court could not wisely take a stronger step. Again, in 
the case of Strathbogie, formerly mentioned, Dr. Candlieh, then a 
brilliant young preacher, had been among the delegates .appointed 

(1) BomG of the'BIX could Bcarcoly do otherwise; they probably held that the clorgy- 
piou before them were in the right and the court in the wrong. Lords Cockbum, 
Jef&ey, Moncrieff, Fullerton, and Glenloo were on that Bide. See Cockbum*B racy 
** Journal” (Bdinburgb, 1874) on thia aubject, 
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by tho Cburcli to preachy notwithstanding the interdict. Shortly 
after, the chair of Biblical Criticism in the University of Edinburgh 
having become vacant, he was nominated to it by the GK)vemment 
of Lord Melbourne. Lord Aberdeen, then in opposition, saw his 
opportunity, and rising in the House of Lords before the commission 
was issued, he pointed out that this honour was bestowed on one who 
was actually a violator of the law. Lord Normanby, on the part of 
the Government, yielded, and tho appointment was quashed. No 
further penalty followed, Lord Aberdeen explaining that it was his 
own influence with the incumbents suspended by the Church, but 
protected by the court, that had prevented their applying for the 
enforcement of actual imprisonment. But tho legal position was 
exactly expressed by Lord Aberdeen, when he said, in words which 
had an unfortunate cfiFcct in Edinburgh when the report came down 
there, but which were strictly true, “ This reverend gentleman, this 
Professor of Biblical Criticism, if dealt with by the court in the same 
way as any other person, would be immediately sent to prison, and 
in the Calton Jail he would have leisure to compose his first syllabus 
of lectures! ” But in a third case actual punishment was inflicted, 
and that in very peculiar circumstances. It was on the 26th May, 
184‘J. The Disruption had already occurred. Nearly five hundred 
ministers had thrown up their benefices or positions, and were pre¬ 
paring with their families to “leave the manse.” But before this 
happened seVferal of them had been ordered to attend •the court as 
interdict-breakers, and on this day they did so. Some of them were 
quoad sacra ministers,” charged with having sat in the previous 
General Assembly of 1842, against the orders of court, but in obedi¬ 
ence to the ruling of that assembly itself; for tho Scottish Assembly 
or Convocation (like tho House of Commons) claimed the right of 
regulating its own membership. Against these ministers no com¬ 
plaint was insisted on. They hud given up all the status and the 
hopes of establishment, and it was tliought cruel to add even a small 
infliction to tho loss of their worldly all. But another party did 
not so escape. These were some ministers and elders who had * 
carried out the theory of jiopular election and the now Church 
orders in tho parish of Mamoch, by settling a minister whom tho 
people had called. They were now ordered to tho bar, the nominee 
of the patron refusing, even at the desiro of the court, to withdraw 
the complaint. Their explanation, Lord Cockburn says,^ was that 
their ordination vows bound them in such matters to prefer obedi¬ 
ence to the Church to obedience to the civil power, “ but that in- 
order to a^oid the claims of inconsistent duties hereafter, they had 
withdrawn from the Establishment.” Most of them were poor men; 
and the ministers were now utterly destitute; but the act they had 

(1) ** Joama]," vol. ii. p. 29. 
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done was one oonspicuoiisly against the now -victorious law. Lord 
JefErey was for a mere rebuke, and Lord Fullerton, a still greater 
lawyer than the brilliant Edinburgh Beviewer, agreed with him. 
But this was what had been sufficient on the first occasion of disobe¬ 
dience, and these judges had always favoured the Church -view. The 
opinion of the chief of tho court prevailed, and each of the culprits 
was fined £5, and ordered, -with a ^^not unkind lobukc,’’ to pay the 
expenses of the other side as well as their own. 

3. But the great point of resemblance between the two cases lies 
in the fact that tho parties disobeying the law founded alike upon 
the alleged independence of the Church on the State in spiritual 
mutters, and claimed a right to be fi*ee from tho orders of the secular 
courts not in extreme, but in all, “ spiritual ” cases. Tho question 
in Mr. Tooth’s case became admittedly not one of ritual, or oDsthetics, 
or symbols, or mere rites and ceremonies. Tho resolutions of tho 
Church Union, published the day after Lord Penzance had pro¬ 
nounced the incumbent of St. James to be contumacious, founded 
upon the ** constitutional independence of the Church of England in 
things spiritual; ” the increasing encroachments upon that inde¬ 
pendence since 1849 by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
being narrated rather as the occasion of falling back upon tho con¬ 
stitutional groimd, which is done in the following terms:— 

“ 1. That tho English Church TTuion, while it distinctly and exprossly 
acknowledgcs the authority of all courts legally constituted in regard to all 
matters temporal, denies that tho secular power 1ms authority in matters purely 
spiritual. 

“ 2. That any court which is hound to frame its dccisious in accordance 
with the judgments of the Judicial Committee of tho I’rivy Council, or any 
other secular court, does not possess any spiritual authority with rcsjiect to 
such decisions. That suspension a sneris being a purely spiritual act, tho 
English Church Union is prepared to support any priest not guilty of a moral 
or canonical offence who refuses to recognise a suspension issued by-«uch 
a court.” 

The first of these propositions is very much that maintained by 
the Church of Scotland before 1843, though it defined the ^Hem- 
poral” things abandoned to tho civil court more explicitly, and 
probably enlarged their sphere. ** As to all temporalities conferred 
by the State upon the Church, and as to all civil consequences 
attached by law to the decisions of Church courts in matters 
spiritual,” says tip Claim of Bight of 1842, the great historical docu¬ 
ment on this subject,^ *Hhis Church hath ever admitted and doth 
admit the determinations of the secular tribunals to be exclusive and 
ultimate, as she hath ever given and inculcated implicitr obedience 

(1) It will he found published not only in the ^‘Standards of the Free Chuich," hut 
in the ” Merooii of Dr. Ohelmen," by Dr. Hanna (voL iv.), and in the “ Ten Years* 
Oonflict," by Dr. Buchanan (tSL iL). 
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thereto.” But in matters pxirely spiritual, or even properly ecclesi¬ 
astical, as distinguished from the above, the Scotch Church ^'claimed 
as of right ” to be free from the secular power.” As to the second 
resolution of the Church Union, Scotland had of course nothing to 
do with the question whether the Privy Council or the Court of 
Arches is a secular court. In Scotland there were no ambiguities 
as to the nature of the courts. This matter therefore came up there 
far more simply. The question whether a confessedly purely 
ecclesiastical court, such as the General Assembly, was bound 
to frame its decisions in accordance” with the judgments of a 
^confessedly civil court—^the Court of Session or the llouse of 
Lords—was the real cause of the disruption of 1843. But it 
was only in a certain class of cases that this, claim either arose 
on the one hand, or was rejected on the other, in Scotland. The 
law courts in Scotland never perform spiritual acts themselves, 
and do not ordinarily interfere with the administration of Church 
matters. What the classes of cases were in which at that time they 
did exceptionally interfere is not very easy to state. They sometimes 
claimed a right to do so in oil cases in which the civil rights of indi¬ 
viduals were injured by the ecclesiastical procedure, and this was the 
line to which the party favourable to them within the Church com¬ 
mitted themselves. But this would have warranted interference 
witli every Church act whatever of which any one complained. 
They sometimes restricted it to cases where the law, whether statu¬ 
tory or consuetudinary, had regulated or restricted Church action. 
But to the last it was doubtful how far the Scotch civil courts 
would claim to interfere. What was not loft doubtful—what they 
did unquestionably claim and enforce—was the general principle, that 
whenever they chose to take the unusual course of interfering, the 
ecclesiastical courts should be bound, even contrary to their own 
judgment as to what was right, to “ frame their decisions in accord¬ 
ance” with the civil order or reversal, and to cany that out in 
spiriiualibint. And this the Church point-blank refused to do. It 
was therefore in Scotland a constitutional rather than an administra¬ 
tive question, turning upon the right of the State to be obeyed by 
the Church when it chooses to interfere with Church matters, rather 
than on the amount of actual interference. But this is precisely the 
way in which it has been dealt with by Mr. Tooth, and in which it 
has been foimulated by the Church Union. 

So fur the position of Mr. Tooth and his sympathizers is the 
same with that of the representatives of the Church of Scotland 
before 1843. Now for the differences. 

The differences in detail, local, legal, historical, and ecclesiaatical, 
are innumerable. It xuay be wise, therefore, to confine ourselves to 
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three, which, though not the most obvious or picturesque, are con¬ 
stitutionally and practically the most important. 

1. The argument for the legal independence of the Church of 
England (in the sense claimed by the Church TJnion) is very much 
harder to maintain than was that for the independence in the same 
sense of the Church of Scotland. I do not say it is absolutely impos¬ 
sible or hopeless. But the difBculty, in comparison with the other, 
is enormous. Take only the question of the supremacy of the Crown 
over the Church. In Scotland, when Presbytery was abolished by 
Charles II., an act was passed asserting the royal supremacy in eccle¬ 
siastical causes. But in 1690, the first of the acts by which the Kirk, 
was restored especially repealed it as inconsistent with the new 
arrangements. I need not recall the English statutes, Cliurch 
articles, and resolutions of Convocaticn on Ihc other side. But 
the distinction between the two countries plainly gave’ an immense 
advantage to those who, in Scotland, complained of cncrouch- 
meuts by the civil courts. In a coimtry where the sovereign has 
solemnly repudiated a claim to supremacy in causes ecclesiastical, 
it was not easy to see how any of his courts could possess it. 
In a country where such a claim is solemnly made by the sovereign 
and admitted by the Church, the difficulty rather is to sec how 
any court in which the sovereign is supposed to preside, may not 
become the court in which he chooses to exercise his jurisdiction in 
causes ecclesiastical. The selection or creation of such a court may 
be an act of folly, or even of oppression. But it is hard to see how 
it can be outside the civil power, or fundamentally unconstitutional. 
In Scotland, again, such a court us the Court of Arches, with its 
mixture of powers, would be held to be ut best a monster. There 
the courts of the Crown are purel}*’ civil and secular, though in 1843 
it was decided that they have a certain authority over the courts of 
the Church, which, again, have no coercive power whatever. 41ut 
they never enforced their judgments by supplanting the Church 
courts, or putting themselves into their place.' They ordered the 
Church courts to obey, and enforced it partly by issuing interdicts 
guarded by fine and imprisonment, and by granting civil notions 
of damages; and partly by refusing to recognise them, so long 
as they disobeyed, as courts ecclesiastical at all. Of course this 
was, in a very important sense, an assertion and exercise of 
supremacy. But the word was avoided by the majority of the 
bench, except in fbe final necessities of argument. And a powerful 
minority of judges maintained to the last that, by the statutory 
constitution of the Kirk, the spiritual courts, elected by the 
Church, wer^ equally judges in such matters with the civil courts, 
appointed by the Crown; that when they differed, neither was bound 
to obey the other, but while the judgments of the one controlled the 
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apiriiualia, those of the other regulated all temporalities, until the 
dead-look should be terminated by arrangement between Church and 
State. The High Church party in En^nd is not likely to maintain 
a position like this—at least not in the courts of law. The view of 
Dr. Pusey and his friends seems rather to be that, while the Church 
did, rightly or wrongly, give in early days a -certain supreme or 
supereminent authority to the king and his courts, it did so in dif¬ 
ferent circumstances from the present. It received, or thought it 
received, guarantees that the supreme power, though perhaps a 
secular power in itself, should always be connected loyally with the 
Church. These guarantees, under the modern rule of Parliament, 
have come to nothing, and the alleged duty of the Church now is to 
strive for the independence which it has unfortunately lost. The 
position of the Kirk in Scotland was that its original independence, 
as guaranteed by ancient statutes, had never been lost. The position 
may have been right or wrong, but it made an enormous difEerence 
in the demerit of individual resistance and disobedienco to the new 
(or newly declared) law. 

2. A second equally important distinction is this. Mr. Tooth and 
the Scotch divines equally disobeyed the law. But in Scotland the 
refusal to obey was with the approval, and indeed under the express 
authority, of the Church’. ^Vhoa the Perthshire Presbytery were 
threatened with imprisonment at the bar of the Edinburgh Court, 
their answer was, “ Wc acted in obedience to the superior Church 
judicatories, to which, in matters spiritual, wo are 8u1x)rdinate, and 
to which, at ordination, we vowed obedience.^* When Dr. Candlish 
and Dr. Guthrie broke the Strathbogie interdict, they did it under 
the direct orders of the Commission of the General Assembly. And 
when the Claim of Bight of 1842 was laid before Parliament and 
the Crown, it was issued on behalf of the Chiu’ch of Scotland by the 
General Assembly of that Church, gathering up the principles which, 
during a ten years’ struggle, it hod of&rmed and inculcated upon its 
whole presbyteries and ministers, in response to those which were 
laid down for it by a majority of the court. The relation of the 
Ghsncral Assembly of the Scotch Kirk to its ministers is not at all 
more authoritative, to say the least, than that of the bishop (especially 
on a High Church view of Episcopalianism) to the clergyman in his 
diocese. But Mr. Tooth is in this matter against his bishop, and there¬ 
fore against his Church in so far as a bishop may represent it to- a 
clergyman. And it is not supposed that the Bishop of Bochester 
occupies in this matter any exceptional position, or that the bishops in 
general are much more favourable than he to the claim made to be 
independent of the courts which at present adjudicate for the Church 
of England. Kow this point of difEerence between Scotland and Eng^ 
land is by no means to be confounded with the last. The crriginal 
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constitutioxL of the Church is one thing: its present and aptive 
authority another. Some High Churchmen maintain, with great 
oourago and ability, that tfio Church of England never, at the 
Reformation or at any other time, gave up its independence into 
the hand of the State, or consented to the suprcnnocy of statute or of 
secular tribunals. It is hard enough to maintain that os a matter 
of^ history and of antiquarianism. But it would bo another and a 
more hopeless position to maintain at present that the Church, whether 
or notin 1530 it formally abandoned such rights, now positively claims 
them on behalf of its clergy, and interposes its authority between its 
ministers and the courts of law. The history of the Scottish Church 
has been such as to illustrate both positions. In the last century, 
while never formally abandoning its ancient Claim of Bight, it practi¬ 
cally lent itself to the usurpations of civil statute, and forced its own 
members to submit also. Many refused, and seceded not only from 
the State, hut from the majority of the Church, protesting that they 
were really the party who adhered to its principles. In the year 
1833 the case had wholly changed. The initiative in this case wus 
taken by the General Assembly. The collision with the law followed 
directly upon regulations which it passed for carrying out what it 
held to ho a ** fundamental law ” of the Church; and the actings of 
particular ministers and judicatories were not only founded upon this 
precedent, but were sustained and approved by general proclamations 
and particular orders issued from time to time by the Supreme 
Ecclesiastical Court. On the whole matter of Church authority the 
English case and the Scotch cases present not only a difference, but 
a contrast. 

3. The third great point of difference is perhaps the most interest¬ 
ing, for it deals with the future policy as well as the present facts. 
Disobedience to the law in certain coses was preached as a right and 
duty of conscience. But it was never asserted us a permanent Tight 
on the part of an Established Church of Scotland. It was presented 
as an unfortunate temporary or intermediate necessity, justified by 
the fact that matters were in a revolutionary state md approaching a 
crisis. Some of Mr. Tooth's sympathizers and supporters seem 
rather to regard refusal to obey as the proper and regular means of 
remedying wrongs of administration which trench on Church rights. 
They contemplate a relation of the State to the Church which may 
almost be defiu^ as despotism tempered by martyrdoms. The Eirk 
has also had its martyrdoms, but it has never allowed itself to 
regard despotism, even thus tempered, as a constitution under which 
it was admissible for it to exist. On the other hand, the Church’s 
claim to independence of the State implied a capacity to exist in 
separation from the State, and that capacity of course carried with it 
a duty to separate from the State if a necessity in oonsoience should 
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arise. DisestablisLment thus became for a Church the test in the 
last resort of spiritual independence. It Tvas bound to be inde¬ 
pendent, if it could, even as on Established Church, and in connection 
with the State: but if that was impossible, it was bound to separate. 
And plainly, such a theory and constitution involved a duty on the 
part of the Church to its members. It coiild not suffer them to be 
brought one after another into collision with the law while it took 
no responsibility—^least of all when the collision and suffering were 
produced by their individually asserting the rights of the Church as a 
whole. Matters must bo brought to a point, and the whole question 
of independence in establishment finally decided. Accordingly, as 
curly as 1838, the General Assembly, in response to declarations from 
the Bench that Parliament was the temporal Head of the Church, 
issued a “ Declaration of Independence,** in which it pledged itself to 
its members to maintain its endangered rights, How this was before 
any individual case of conflict or collision had occurred—^before any 
interdict and any disobedience. Consequently every particular case 
as it came up afterwards was viewed as a branch of an already 
declared conflict between the Church and State (if the State should 
adopt the view laid down in its courts), and as an incident in a 
rapidly converging crisis. And in consequence of this no one 
thought of seceding from the Church, as in the previous century, or 
of the conflict terminating otherwise than by a settlement of the whole 
constitutional question. And that constitutional question^was fast 
ripened by both parties. The Bench devoted themselves to it in a 
series of broadening judgments, prepared with the greatest delibera¬ 
tion and delivered with the greatest solemnity. The Church and its 
assemblies pleaded before them till the House of Lords, the Supreme 
Court of Appeal, rejected and violently resented their persistence. 
But when this was done, were'they not bound to leave the Establish¬ 
ment ? By no moans, on Scotch principles. The question was a 
question between the Church and the State, not simply between 
the Church and the courts. The latter indeed did a great deal to 
precipitate the inevitable conclusion. President Hope, the head of 
the Supremo Court, had already said from the bench :— 

“ I wish to epoak with all respect of the General Assembly, of which body 
I was for so long a period a member; but if any other body of men, or if any 
indiTidualB had done what they havo done, I should feol constrained to 
designate their conduct as profligate. The Presbytery of Auchterorder came 
to this court and ploadod here. Judgment went against thorn. The General 
Assembly sanctioned and directed an appeal to the House of Lords. . . . But 
the decision of tho House of Lords afhrmod the decision of this court, and then 
these some Church courts absolutely reiuse to give obcdiouco to the judgment. 
To conduct like this 1 have already giren its appropriato designation. In point 
of candour and fairness it is no better than the old shuffle, ‘ Odds I win, evena 
you lose.'" 


3b 2 
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The lash of these words fell upon some men w^ho were making 
preparations to lose their benefices rather than comply with 
them, and upon others who were pieparing to submit. But 
from the first the former class hod contemplated that this was 
a question which could not bo settlod merely by the House of 
Lords or the Law Courts. These organs of the State had indeed 
pronounced decisions which both they and the jOhurch recog¬ 
nised as founded upon a denial of its independence. But the 
State itself — the Legislature and the Crown — might choose to 
reverse these decisions. It might affirm that independence of the 
Church which its courts had denied—^might do so, cither by a 
declaratory statute as to the past, or by an enacting statute as to the 
future. In any case the Scotch Church held that in such a matter 
it could only transact with the supremo power of the State; accord¬ 
ingly the claim, declaration, and protest of the Church of Scotland, 
moved by Dr. Chalmers, was adopted by the Assembly. After an 
historical and argumentative preamble, it makes the following 
“ Claim of Bight: — 


“ Therefor© the General Assembly, while, as above sot forth, they fully 
recognise the absolute jurisdiction of the civil courts in relation to all matters 
whatsoever of a civil nature, and especially in relation to all the temporalities 
conferred by the State upon the Church, and the civil coiisociuences attached 
by law to the decisions, in matters spiritual, of the Church courts, do, in name 
and on behalf of this C?hurch and of the nation and people of Scotland, and 
under the sanction of the several statutes and the Tieaty of Union hereinbefore 
recited, claim, as of right, that she shall freely possess and enjoy her liberties, 
government, discipline, rights, and privileges according to law, esjHJcially for 
the defence of the Efpiritual liberties of her people; and that she shall be pro¬ 
tected therein from the foresaid unconstitutional and illegal encroacbmenis of 
the said Court of Session, and her people secured in their Chi’istiou and con¬ 
stitutional rights and liberties. 

“And they declare that they cannot, in accordance with the Word of God, 
tho authorized and ratified standards of this Church, and the dictates of^eir 
consciences, intrude ministers on reclaiming congregations, or caiTy on the 
government of Christ’s Church subject to the coercion attempted by ffio Court 
of Session as before set forth; and that, at the risk and hazard of suffeiing 
the loss of the secular benefits conferred by tbo State and tho public advan¬ 
tages of an Establishment, they must, as by God's grace they will, refuse so to 
do; for, highly as they estimate these, they cannot put them in competition 
with tho inalienable liberties of a chxirch of Christ.” 

This document was at once laid before the Crown, through her 
Majesty’s ministers, and brought under the consideration of both 
Houses of Parlial&cnt. A shower of interdicts was in the meantime 
issued, but the duty of refusal to obey them, while the question of 
remaining in establishment was being decided, was of course plainer 
than before* But all hope of relief rapidly passed away. Sir Bobert 
Peel had been placed in power by a Conservative reaction, and when 
pressed for some measure of immediate relief, he intimated that this 
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was precisely what miist not be granted, and that all measarea of relief 
must be postponed until the Church had first submitted, and so 
settled the constitutional question. The House of Lords and House 
of Commons took the same view. A letter from the Secretary of 
State confirmed it on the part o/ the Crown. The Assembly of 1843 
drew on. Dr. Chalmers commenced his great sustentation-fund 
enterprise. All over Scotland, Church organization succeeded to 
polemics. The crisis came on the 18th May. The Eoyal Commis¬ 
sioner on that day hod taken his seat on the throne. The Moderator 
of tho last assembly turned to the Queen's representative, and pro¬ 
testing that no free assembly could, under present circumstances, 
be held (many ministers recognised by the Church having been for¬ 
bidden by the court to toko thoir seats), departed, with Scotland 
looking on. Tho central paragraph of the document thus left in his 
Ghuce’s hands brings out more clearly than anything else the interim 
character of the disobedience of the Church :— • 

‘'Considering that, whilo heretofore, as members of church judicatories 
ratiliod by law and recognised by the constitution of the kingdom, we held 
oursclvos entitled and bound to exerciso and maintain tho jurisdiction vested 
in those judicatories with tho sanction of tho constitution, notwithstanding tho 
decrees os to matters spiritual and occleaiasticol of tho cLviL courts, because wo 
could not seo that the State had required submission thereto as a condition of 
tho Establishment, but on the coutrar 3 % wore satisfied that the State by tho 
Acts of the Parliament of Scotland, for over and unalterably secured to this 
nation by the Treaty of Union, had repudiated any power in the civil^courts to 
pronounce such decrees, 

“ Wo are now constrained to acknowledge it to bo the mind and will of tho 
State, as recently declared, that such submission should and does form a con¬ 
dition of tho Establishment and of tho possession of the benefits thereof; and 
that as wo cannot, without committing what wo belioye to be siu—in opposition 
to God*8 law—in disregard of tho honour and authority of Chiist’s ci'own, and 
in violation of our own solemn vows, comply with tliis condition, wo cannot 
in conscience continue connoctod with it and retain tho benefits of an esta¬ 
blishment to which such condition is attached,” &c. 

Here, then, is a third and very striking characteristic of tbe dis¬ 
obedience of the Scottish Churchmen—^its relation to tho question of 
Establishment. 

What, then, would the party of independence in the Church of 
England have to do, in order to put themselves in the same position 
as tho Scottish Eirk of 1843 ? 

1. They would have to show that in the establishment of 
the Church of England there was a repudiation by the Crown of 
supremacy in ecclesiastical causes; and that (following upon this) 
there had been an exercise of jurisdiction by purely spiritual courts 
elected by the Church, such as to convince nearly half of West¬ 
minster Hall that these authorities were equal to and indq>end^t 
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of the courts of the Grown, each being conclusive in its own sphere. 
All this as a matter of histoiy and constitutionalisin.^ 

2. They would have to get Convocation (probably both Houses 
of it), or some other ecclesiastical body acknowledged authoritatively 
to represent the Church of England, to aflSrm the independent 
government of the Church by itself or by its bishops, or other 
purely ecclesiastical functionaries, and to call upon all the clergy 
and lay members of the Church to maintain that independent 
government against any encroachment by the courts of the Crown. 

3. They would then have, like Mr. Tooth, to disobey the 
mandates of the court—^not merely of the Court of Arches, but of 
the Queen in Council, or the Supremo Court of Judicature—and that 
upon the ground of distinct enactments, passed by Convocation or 
issued by the bishop, professing in these things ecclesiastical to 
supersede all orders of a secular court. 

4. Aftes the question of jurisdiction had been settled against 
them in all the courts (upon a far more elaborate discussion of the 
fundamental conditions of establishment than has yet taken place in 
England), the Church, or Convocation for it, would have to make a 
final claim and protest to the Grown and the Legislature, demanding 
that its independence be respected, and otherwise pledging its 
members to abandon the Establishment. 

5. At this and every stage of the contest, the Church of England 
would have to proclaim loudly a distinction'between its benefices, 
emoluments, and temporalities of all kinds on the one hand, and 
its internal self-government on the other—admitting that the former, 
in Hatcham or throughout England, fell rightfully to be disposed of 
(justly or unjustly) by tho State, while the latter pertained, with 
equally exclusive right, to the Church and its organs. The former 
they would still claim as their own, but would be ready to yield to 
the control of the civil court as a court of competent authorityv 
Any attempt to interfere with the latter they would resist as incom¬ 
petent, and would avoid by self-discstablishmcnt. 

It is a tremendous programme; and of course some things in it 
are in England historically impossible or now past praying for. 
Still, mulatfit mnlandin, there is upon its surface nothing with which 
organized courage and heroism might not cope. The difiSculties lie 
below, between the lines and under the words which both religious 

(1) Headers are ontitlec^to pat the qaestion to a lawyer who reports such 'views;—Bo 
you believe lhat the Church of Scotland was originally established on tliis footing P 
I remain of the opinion I expressed ten years ago, that it is a very douhtihl question. 
.The Scottish State never clearly committed itself to the GhureVs indopeadence, and 
until tho extzaordinarily ezhaustivo discunsion of 1813, the decision of the'question an 
left open had heeir for centuries avoided.—(** Law of Creeds in Scotland,’' Edinburg^ 
1867.) What tho view of the Church, on the other hand, was, and was authoritatively 
£roai the earliest times, seems to mo to admit of no doubt. 
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communities use to express their ideas. These ideas are not always 
the same. The “ spirituality ” of tho English law has no exact 
counteipart in Scotland. The spiritualia of a Scotch Church, 
meaning the whole world of its functions as a religious society, is 
strange to English cars. But the great underlying difference 
between the two parties is in their use of the word and idea, Church. 
The independence of the Church in England has often been asserted, 
and has sometimes been claimed, as meaning the independence of the 
clergy as an order. But in Scotland tho Church consists of all its 
members—a whole nation of laymen, governed in each congregation 
by a court composed of half-a-dozcn laymen and one minister, and 
governed as a religious whole by Presbyteries and a General 
Assembly containing an equal number of both classes. And accord¬ 
ing to the complete practice of the party whoso claim to independ¬ 
ence wc have considered, both tho lay governors, or “ ciders,” and 
the ^•ministers” are chosen by tho mass of tho Christian people. 
Theoretically therefore it is a self-governed lay society, claiming no 
doubt to be divinely instituted; w'hile practically an enormous share 
of tho power resides in the order, also held to be divinely insti¬ 
tuted, of the ministr}'. But the whole organization forms a 
popular machine of extraordinary elasticity and energy. Can the 
Church Union fall back upon any similar organization or theory? 
No doubt Anglo-Catholicism claims tho aid of the laity in 
various Avays, and it* specially affects the working man; while 
Catholicism in the "West of Europe has been a marvel of organ¬ 
ization. But our cold, slow, enthusiastic Northern race has not 
yet been tried from that side. Wc, too, arc capable of Church 
enthusiasm, and of Church independence. Scotland is the proof of 
both. But these nttainmonts have hitherto existed only on a basis 
of religious individuality strongly opposed to sacerdotalism. It is 
just possible that the attempt to transfer the passion for Church 
independence from Puritan Scotland to Bitualistic England may fail, 
not so much from difference of race as from some secret incompati¬ 
bility of principle. 

In any case, fas cst et ah High Churchmen have of late fre¬ 

quently quoted the Scottish precedent of 1843, and it is well to 
undersimid what it is founded upon. It may be discouraging, or it 
may be inspiring, but it is at all events not uninstructive. 

Alexander Taylor Innes. 
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The movement of the Bassian forces into the Principalities^ accompanjing 
the Imperial Manifesto and the Chancellor's Circular, "though for so long 
seen to be inevitable, has sent a curious thrill through the country, now that 
it has ftt last really taken place. For a moment it was a sense of relief 
from the suspense of so many months; but we already find that the suspense 
of a straining peace is replaced by a direr suspense in actual war. If it had 
happened in August or September last, the feeling in England would have 
been one of very general, if not universal satisfaction. Unfortunately 
intense passion is as little to be trusted in masses of men, as it is in the 
average individual. The mood of the autumn was thoroughly right in its 
direction, but it was not sufficiently supported, as it is well capable of 
being, by a deliberate survey of the whole range of facts, of which the 
barbarities in Bulgaria were only an illustration. It is of little avail now 
to waste time in useless recriminations, or else we might perhaps ask how 
it is that the Liberal leaders in the Commons have not made an oppor¬ 
tunity since the session began, of placing the whole case against Turkey in 
all its strength and breadth before the country. It was surely their business 
to find an expression in reason and policy for the attitude which was at 
first due to humane emotion. However, the time has gone by, and the 
chance is lost. The return of n ministerial candidate at Salford has 
frightened out of the front bench of the Opposition whatever inclination 
might have remained there, to place on the fullest and widest record an 
intelligible justification for the final abandonment of the old policy of Turkish 
aid and defence. As it is, no one can look at the prospect without the 
gravest anxiety. For the moment we have no doubt that the acquiescence of 
the country in the policy of the ministry is duo to an assumption, that that 
policy means peace and non-intervention on the port of England. For the 
moment, the ideas of the time of the Crimean War are discredited. One^r 
two journalists and public men, whose bias and rancour are too evident for 
their judgment to carry any weight, venture boldly to talk about repeating 
at once the Crimean policy. But it is impossible not to see the danger. 
The Ministry is strong in the country by the very virtue of its containing two 
semi-antagonistic sections. The presence of Lord Salisbury and Lord 
Carnarvon gives a certain confidence to those who think only of better 
government in the Turkish provinces. The tenacity of Lord Beaconsfield 
and the language of Mr. Hardy give a certain confidence to those who are 
sincerely and honestly alarmed at the alleged designs of Bussia, as well 
as to those who hav/simply worked themselves up into a blind malignant 
frenzy in &vonr of Turkey. But the strength of the ministiy as a whole 
turns to the profit of the anti-Bussian port of it, because the latter are 
likely to have in their favour the vague pugnacity which is always stirred in 
this country by the spectacle of combat. The government is not at 
all likely to plunge os into war openly and immediately. The popular 
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feeling mast be nearly unanimonB to embolden any ministry in England 
to take such a coarse. But there are indirect ways of bringing as, 
before we have had time to know it, into antagonism to Bassia. It is 
easy to see how readily the sitaation lends itself to the aims of Giose 
who are bent apon once more dragging us, by-and-by if not to-day, into a 
conflict on behalf of the same government for which we sacrificed men and 
money twenty years ago. Mr. Bright's position that the destiny of 
Turkey is no affair of ours, has again—it is not too much to say—^been 
rejected by the nation almost as decisively in 1877 as it was in 1854, though 
as yot less emphatically. Mr. Gladstone’s position is capable of easy mis¬ 
representation, and it is commonly misrepresented. He has never avowed 
himself really anymore a partisan of Bussia than ofTurkey; his censure of the 
ministry has turned, and justly, on the persistency with which they played 
the Bussian game, and made it impossible for Bussia to do otherwise 
than figure and act as the champion of humanity in South-Eastern Europe. 
But such a position now no longer hits the centre of public interest. The 
question for the immediate time is how the shifts and turns of the war will 
affect English sentiment. Mr. Hardy’s vociferously applauded appeals to 
British interests point to whore the dangerous point of the sitaation lies. If 
wo could only be sure that no action, would take place, except in accordance 
with British interests measured by calm and instructed sense, we should 
willingly admit that they may bo taken in practical politics as the criterion 
of what we ought to do in presence of a distracting struggle. The peril is 
lest it should be taken for granted that British interests necessarily demand 
the continued maintenance of inevitably bad government in Turkey; and that 
they require that we should take up arms against the Power, that has under¬ 
taken a duty to civilisation in which wo might have been her colleague, and 
even her director. There is no folly nor wrong in the history of our foreign 
policy from the French wars of the Edwards and Henries downwards, for 
which the cry of British interests was not raised, in one dialect or another. 
And it is the same in the history of other countries. British interests may 
mean something in the highest degree substantial and momentous, or they 
may mean the mere phantom of distinct prejudice. But phantoms are 
unfortunately real in their power and influences over men's minds, and 
nothing stirs the bugbears of international jealousy so effectually as the 
clash of arms. 

Here, however, wo have to deal with what has happened, rather than 
with what is to come, and we have to turn to the vain efforts of the past 
month to avert the catastrophe which has broken out within ten days of 
these efforts being consummated. 

Scarcely had the journals begun to ascribe a considerable diplomatic 
success ” to Lord Derby, when it was found that the Protocol was an 
ultimatum, and not a door of retreat. Disappointment has naturally given 
rise to irritation, and the pro-Turkish newspapers have been quick to 
denounce the Protocol as an elaborate piece of Bussian insincerity. Even 
Lord Derby, who is nothing if not passionless, has discovered by the 
querulous tone of his speech m the Lords the extent and bitterness of his 
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vexation. Lord Derby does well to be angry, but be ought to be angry 
with hunself, not with Russia. Although the whole story of the negotia¬ 
tions has not yet been published, it is clear from the evidence already 
produced, that Russia played on open hand, and acted in perfect con- 
mtency with the views she has all along maintained. The Protocol reduces 
the irreducible minimum of the Conference, and marks the oxtremo limit 
of forbearance. It is only by forgetting the course of events and ignoring 
the diplomatic steps that led to the Protocol that it becomes possible to put 
upon it a construction unfavourable to Russian fairness. 

The histoiy of the negotiations has been one of deepening shadows, and 
of ever-widening possibilities of evil. Two years have scarcely elapsed 
since the first shot was fired in the Herzegovina. When the insurrection 
spread to Bosnia, and the Christians by thousands passed over into Austria 
and Servia, it was evident that a crisis had come that would try to the 
utmost the capacity of our statesmen. From the first unhappily, our 
Government was slow to appreciate tho gravity of the situation, ^he 
consuls of the Powers were sent to the insurgent chiefs to tell them that 
Europe could give them no help, and thereby “ to make them understand 
tho hopelessness of engaging in a contest with the imperial troops.” The 
irony of events is now stamped on the caution given to the consuls to 
“ take the greatest pains to avoid everything that might have the appear¬ 
ance of umted action.” The advice of tho consuls was not token, and 
some of them narrowly escaped being murdered through tho treachery of 
tho Turks. Then came the Audrassy Note, which established the European 
concert. But this also failed to induce tho insurgents to give up their 
arms; they refused to “ trust to the more promise of tho Porto, which ho 
has never been known to keep.” “ Unless Europe would guarantee their 
safety from the Agas and tho authorities, and that tho reforms promised 
would really be carried out, they dared not and would not lay down their 
arms.” These fears the Porte hastened to justify. A few Christians 
returned, and were murdered by tho Turks. Sir H. Elliot called upon 
tho Porte to bring tho murderers to justice, but, of course, nothing 
was done. 

The failure of the Audrassy Note led to tho Berlin Memorandum. It 
proposed efficacious measures ” to protoct tho Christians, but it destroyed 
the European concert. It was too strong for Lord Derby. He was quite 
ready to administer sermons or homilies to the Porte, but he would take no 
step that might load to a practical application of his precepts. It required 
the Servian war and tho imminence of a war between Turkey and Russia to 
revive the activity of the foreign secretary. The Conference assembled, and 
a step forward was taken* The European concert and tho principle of 
external guarantees were combined. The Sultan repudiated both. The 
secret of his courage^*not far to seek. He did not believe in the 
European concert, he believed the Powers were more afraid of each other 
than desirous of punishing him; in a word, he thought that the same 
jealooBLes and ffivisions among the Christian Powers which first allowed 
the crescent to be planted in Europe, still existed and promised a 
long lease of power. Mr. Layard is at this moment reported to bo 
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repeating the old counsels and remonstrances *with new severity, but 
behind the words the Sultan still disoeins what he has always dis¬ 
cerned. 

The failure of the Conference did not settle the Hastem Question. 
The refugees from Bosnia and Herzegovina did not return, peace was not 
made with Montenegro, the memory of Turkish crime in Bulgaria was still 
fresh. It was, therefore, expected on all hands that Bussia would take the 
initiative in calling the attention of the European Cabinets to the^situation. 

On the 5th of February the Bussian Circular reached England. The 
foreign secretary characteristically decided not to answer the Circular “ until 
events should have developed themselves.*’ But on the 18th of March ho 
received from the Bussian Ambassador, in the form of a Protocol, the 
answer that Bussia wished to obtain, and so moderate wore its torms, that 
the English Cabinet at once accepted it in principle. It was hoped by 
moauK of the Protocol, to keep alive the European concert, and to prevent ^^e 
Eastern Question from degenerating into a duel between Bussia and Turkey. 
Nor did Bussia for a moment conceal the advantages she proposed to gain by 
the Protocol. On the same day on wliich the suggestion of a Protocol was 
first communicated, Lord Derby was put in possession of the object of 
Bussia, “ After the sacrifices which Bussia had imposed upon herself, the 
stagnation of her industry and of her commerce, and tho enormous expendi¬ 
ture incurred by the mobilization of five hundred thousand men, she could 
not retire nor send back her troops without having obtained some tangible 
results in regard to tho improvement of the condition of the Christian popu¬ 
lation of Turke3\ The Emperor was sincerely dosirous of peace, but not of 
peace at any price.** Wo cannot but think that Lord Derby in the debate 
in tho Lords forgot this statement, and was thus led to misrepresent the 
aUitnde of tho Bussian Government, when ho said that they “ came and told 
us that they wanted an r.vcuse for disarmament.’* It is (juite clear from 
Lord Derby’s memory of his conversation with the Bussian Ambassador, 
written at the time, that ho confounded the attitude of Bussia with his 
own. Bussia irom tho first insisted upon somo “ tangible results in the 
bettor govornmont of tho Christians,*’ as the condition of her demobiliza¬ 
tion ; there is nothing to show that she went to the Courts of Europe for a 
form of sound words, as a pretext to betray the cause -which, at so heavy 
a cost to herself, she had espoused, 

^ Tho Protocol in its final shape certainly exhibits tho demands of Bussia 
reduced to tho extreme point of tenuity. It recites that the Signatory 
Powers “ have undertaken in common the pacification of the East," and 
affirms afresh “ the common interest which they take in the improvement 
of the condition of the Christian population of Turkey." It informs Turkey ^ 
that “ as regards Montenegro, tho Powers consider the rectification of the 
jfrontiers and the free navigation of the Borana td bo desirable." It invites 
the Porte to replace its armies on a peace footing, and to put in hand, 
with the least possible delay, the reforms necessary for the tranquillity and 
well-being of the Provinces. The only practical step proposed to be taken 
was to watch carefully by the ambassadors at Constantinople and the 
local agents the manner in which the Porte carried out its promises. 
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Finally, if the old disturbances shonld recnr, the Protocol declares that 
such a state of affidrs would bo incompatible with the interosts of Europe. 
This is in effect to say that Turkey is a common danger in Europe, but 
that she is to have ono more chance, subject to consular supervision. It 
asserts a present right of inspection, and it holds over the Porte a vague 
throat of future interference. This vagueness, as might be expected, 
constituted the charm of the Protocol in Lord Derby’s eyes. The 
Protocol, he assures ns, was a mere nothing; all it means is “that if 
certain things were not done by the Turkish government—we being the 
judges of whether they were done or not, then at some time which was not 
fixed, we being the judges as to when that time had aiiived—we should 
consider with certain other powers and say what we should then do.' 
But though Lord Derby exults in thinking that the Protocol binds us to 
nothing, and elaborately exhausts the possibilities of emptiness, still lest 
perchance there should be something in it, he takes core to provide 
against the shadow of such a danger by annexing to the Protocol a condition 
that has made it void. It is to be binding only if Turkey and Bussia agree 
to demobilize. Lord Derby states “ that effective improvement in the 
condition of the Christian population is unanimously colled for as indis¬ 
pensable to the tranquillity of Europe; ” but he adds that he must not bo 
hold committed to that proposition unless Turkey is pleased to demobilize. 
There is a masterly inconsequence in the English declaration appended to 
the Protocol. 

In truth, however, the Protocol is hardly so inane as Lord Derby 
appears to consider it. It was signed with full knowledge of the Bussian 
Declaration. It gives another day of grace to Turkey, but Bussia declares 
that this must be dependent on two conditions. Turkey must make peace 
vritb Montenegro, and send a special envoy to St. Petersburg to treat of 
disarmament. This step is to be taken as an assurance that the Porto 
accepts the advice of Europe, and is ready seriously to undertake the 
reforms mentioned in the Protocol. Nothing but a fanatical antipathy to 
Bussia could represent these conditions as hard. The Powers of Europe 
unite to urge the Porte to concede new territory to Montenegro. Even 
Consul Holmes—the man whom the Porte delights to honour—^long ago 
advised the Porte to concede the seaport of Spitz and certain districts on 
the frontier, on the express ground that “ the cession of these districts 
would certainly bo no real loss to Turkey.” The other condition—the 
sending a special envoy—is as light as the circumstances of the case allow. 
The naked promiso of the Forte is admitted to be worthless as a guarantee 
of reform. Without some guarantee the refugees will not return, and the 
pacification of Bosnia and the Herzegovina thus becomes impossible. 
Bussia, however, d^s not insist upon the external guarantees recom* 
mended by the Conference; but she will be content with an act unequivo¬ 
cally attesting the sincerity of the Porte in its acceptance of the Protocol. 
The presence of a Turkish envoy at St. Petersburg would scarcely have 
been such “ a tangible resnlt in the improvement of the Christian popula¬ 
tion” as the Bussian government desiderated, to justify it in scattering 
the vast army which after so many sacrifices it had assembled on the 
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frontiers of the Empire; but it would have been an earnest of better 
days for the provinces desolated by the Turks. Of course it would have 
been a humiliation for Turkey. It would have been a plea of guilty to the 
indictment brought by the European Conference against Turkey. It would 
have been a sign of repentance and a pledge of reform. It would, more¬ 
over, have shown that the Porte comprehends the conditions upon which 
alone the Ottoman power can be prolonged in Europe; and it would have 
enabled tho Czar to disband his armies without betraying his people, and 
to give peace without surrendering the Christian subjects of tho Porte to 
ruin and despair. 

Too much attention has been given to tho movements of Eussia, and too 
little to tho manner iu which tho Porto rocoived not merely the conditions 
specified by Russia, but the vacuous Protocol, which, Lord Derby says, 
contained nothing to which tho Porto could reasonably object.” Lord 
Derby repeated tho old error, which has vitiated the entire course of the 
negotiations. He was thinking only how to thwart Russia, and ho was 
checkmated by Turkey. Turkey has thrown back the Protocol in the teeth 
of the Powers. The document which Lord Derby flattered himself he had 
reduced to utter emptiness, is repelled by the Porte as an insolent aggression. 
Surely this ought to be a lesson to all who are not incapable of learning by 
cxperienco. Europe has met in solemn conclave, and has heard tho cry 
of the wronged peasants of Bosnia and Herzegovina; even England, the 
old friend of Turkey, has been moved to demand the punishment of tho 
ruffians who desolated Bulgaria; tho world is sick of the cruelties and mis- 
government of the Turkish power. But of all this Turkey admits nothing. 
She absolutely refuses to confess that anything has been wrong in Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, or even in Bulgaria; she has the coolness to say that 
Europe is convinced that the disturbances which have troubled the pcoco 
of the Provinces were duo to foreign instigation,” and ** that tho Imperial 
Government would not bo held responsible for them.” She ingonnonsly 
affirms that “ the Imperial Government, in fact, is not aware how it can 
have deserved so ill of justice and civilisation; ” and, therefore, Turkey, 
in its quality as an independent state, could not acknowledge herself as 
being placed under any supervision, collective or otherwise.” So far from 
sitting on tho stool of repentance, the Porte mounts tho pulpit and rates 
the Powers in a style which we hope they appreciate. “ What indeed cannot 
be sufficiently regretted, is the small regard in which tho Powers seem to 
hold both the great principles of equality and justice—^the sway of which 
the Imperial Government has endeavoured to assure in its internal adminis¬ 
tration—and its right of independence and sovereignty.” This is a 
specimen of the indomitable pluck” which has won the heart of the first 
Lord of tho Admiralty, and of that courage which ** is one of the highest 
qualities a man could possibly show.” Tho reply of the Porte comes at an 
opportune moment. People were beginning to think that the terrible 
experience of tho last two years conld not have gone for nothing, and that 
the golden promise of a new constitution might ripen into the fruit of 
decently good government. But the reply of the Porte shows that the 
Turks are now, as of old, inaccessible to evidence and the teachings of 
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e^q^rienod* If the deolaration of BnsBia attached to the Fvotoool Yeqwed 
a joBtifieation, Turkey has been swift to supply it. 

To complete the discomfiture of the Powers, the Turkish government 
makes free use of some very respectable phrases of international law. This 
is scarcely surprising when we remember the strange doctrines that are 
advocated by the sympathisers of the Porte in this country. Thus we are 
told by one authority that for any State to attempt to succour the Christian 
Bultjects of the Porte in Europe from the hordes of marauding Asiatics 
brought across to crush them, is ^‘a contempt for international law and 
mon^ty.'* Another lays down the axiom that “a State has no right 
to go to war unless its own interests are positively and directly injured." 
In this view the war of France against Austria for the liberation of Italy 
was most wicked, unless porbaps it may have been redeemed by the appro¬ 
priation of Savoy and Nice. It is an odd travesty of the maxims of inter¬ 
national morality to hold a war to be wicked if undertaken from a generous 
and dishiterested motive, but to b’e sanctified by a purely selfish purpose. 
And surely of all cases in which to apply such a notion the strangest is that 
where the power attacked is, by the common consent of Europe, excluded 
from the rank of truly independent sovereign States. It is too systematically 
forgotten that Turkey does not possess independent sovereignty in the same 
sense as England, or France, or Eussia, or any other civilised State in 
Europe or America. Turkey belongs to the same class as China, Japan, 
"^and &e other semi-civilised States in which the right of intemationality is 
rigorously maintained for Europeans. The essence of independent sove¬ 
reignty is complete power over all the persons found within the territories 
of the sovereign. A Frenchman in England is subject to English law and 
to English tribunals. In like manner an Englishman leaving his own 
country to travel in Europe, comes under the law of each country through 
which he passes, until he comes to the Ottoman dominions. But the 
moment he enters Turkish territory he relapses under the law of his own 
country, and not under Turkish law. The feeblest State in Europe does 
not permit the meanest of her subjects to be exposed to the scourge which 
in Turkey takes th^ place of law and justice. Every Englishman, Frenoh- 
man, American, or Italian in Turkey carries with him the law of his own 
Gonntry, is subject to the jurisdiction only of his own consul, and owes not 
even a temporary allegiance to the Sultan. But for this how could a 
civilised European venture with his family into Turkish territory, or have 
the courage to entrust even himself to the impartiality of Turldsh judges 
and the hired peijury of Mahometan witnesses ? Why is it that the 
journals who resent any interference with the Sultan’s prerogatives of 
abusing his Christian subjects, as a violation of his sovereign independence, 
do not prove their ^cerity by asking their own government to abandon 
the capitulations and treaties which put Turkey on a level with the 
Chinese ? It is evident that Turkey is not, and cannoi be, an 
independent sovereign State in the same sonse as the other European 
Powers, and to. pretend that it is what it can never be, is to foster a 
ifiisohievous delusion. The Turks have shown themselves apt pupils 
in taking the benefit of doctrines, which apply only to civilised States 
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capable of performing the duties that justify the exertion of sovttrei^ 
rights. ^ 

The Protocol, however, belongs to the past, and our bterest in it has 
already given way to anxiety as to the future. What wiU Bussia do ? 
How will- she use tho victory, which, it seems certain, is within her grasp ? 
The uncertainty that must exist on this point shows us what we have lost 
by the destruction of the European concert. England agreed to a concert 
of words, but not of action. Every step that Bussia takes will be watched 
by severe and jealous critics. But there is no occasion for alarm. Bussia 
starts well. She moves forward in obedience to a profound national 
sympathy with tho oppressed Slavs of Turkey. It is incredible that the 
Czar should have made up his mind to seize Constantinople. That would 
bo to weaken his empire, and place Bussia at the mercy of Germany, 
which as Fadeeil showed long ago could at any moment cut her in 
two. Meanwhile it is well to recall that Bussia has been in Bonmelia 
before. In 1829 she dictated a treaty &om Adrianople; and her 
interference there is remembered by the emancipation of Greece. It 
is instructive to compare tho language of the fanatical anti-Bussians 
of tho present day, with the comments of the Duke of Wellington on 
the events of 1829. There is no doubt,” he says, ** it would have 
been more fortunate and better for the world if the treaty of peace [at 
Adrianople] had not been signed, and if the Bussians had entered Constan¬ 
tinople, and if tho Turkish Empire had been dissolved.” This was written^ 
at the time the events occurred ; and yet tho Duke of Wellington was far 
from thinking that the right heir to Constantinople was Bussia. “My 
opinion is,” ho said, “ that tho power which has Constantinople, and the 
Bosphorus, and the Dardanelles, ought to possess the mouth of the Danube; 
and that the sovereign of these two ought not to have the Crimea and 
tho Bussian Empire. Wo must reconstruct a Greek Empire • . « . and no 
Power in Europe ought to take anything for herself, excepting the Emperor 
of Bussia a sum for his expenses.” If Greece were capable of rising to the 
height of the occasion, and putting more faith in the sword than in diplomatic 
promises, all might be well. Tho wave of Bussian mvasxon may retire, 
leaving behind it a Byzantine kingdom on the Bosphorus and a South 
Slavonian Confederation on the Danube. 

Amid the intense excitement of diplomatic negotiations on which such 
tremendous issues seemed to hang, and which changed their aspect from 
day to day with the vividness of a kaleidoscope, the nation half forgot to 
take an interest in the annual statement of its o^vn money a£&urs. People 
felt a moderate curiosity as to whether the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would increase the spirit duties, or raise the income-tax from threepence in 
the pound to fourponce. And when, after all, it appeared that the Chan¬ 
cellor was going to leave both spirit duties and income-tax where they 
were, the sigh of public gratitude and relief was hardly more than languid. 
There had been a rather general expectation of a deficit; it was there¬ 
fore an agreeable surprise to find that we had really received nearly half a 
million (440,0002.) more than we spent in the financial year, 1876-7. 
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Aastuning, then, that the outlay for the current year is not to be in excess 
of last year, and that the income of 1877 does not fall more than a certain 
pTnfill and measurable sum below the income of 1876, then we shall again 
■P nd ourselves with a modest excess of receipts over expenditure. The 
Chancellor estimates that we'shall receive in 1877-8 the sum of 79,020,0002., 
and that we shall spend 78,794,000/., and if this anticipation be realised, 
he will next spring have 226,0002. to the good. It is the business of an 
Opposition to oppose, and the line of criticism adopted by Mr. Ooschen 
and^others is that the estimates of revenue are too sanguine. They point 
out that trade is severely depressed in almost every branch, and that the 
rate of falling off in the last two quarters of the financial year has been 
greater than is assumed for next year, and that we ought to look forward 
to a progressively increasing decline. This is a perfectly fair warning so 
far as it goes, but, on the other hand, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
seems justified in his reply:—We have now found that, notwithstanding 
the same kind of apprehensive croaking last year, yet the estimates of the 
Bevenuo department have come true. It is quite reasonable, therefore, 
that we should again take the word of gentlemen of whose caution, accu¬ 
racy, and foresight we have just had such good experience.'’ i 
We have heard less this year than usual in the way of Remonstrance 
against the amount of the annual expenditure. AVe have not hevd repeated 
the memorable sentence of an illustrious statesman, that it is a scandal and 
% disgrace to any government not to be able to carry on the administration 
of the country for less than seventy millions a year. Yet wo pte now not 
only at nothing less than seventy millions, but at a figure whi^ just falls 
short of eighty millions. The truth is that there is not, and cannot be, a 
fixed and eternal limit beyond which the national outlay ought never under 
any circumstances to go. For one thing, we cannot remember too steadily 
that of our seventy-eight millions and three quarters, nearly thirty-two and 
a half millions are not expenditure at all in the ordinary sense. That is to 
say, twenty-eight millions are interest on debt with which ouy forefathers 
encumbered the national estates, and four millions and a half ibe outlay 
necessary for carrying on the business of postal and telcgrapUp Ber\'iae,—a 
business on which Ihe gross return is something like seven j^^ons and a 
half. What the administration of the country therefore really costs is no 
more than forty-six millions, and perhaps of this a million ought to be set 
down to Indian account. But apart from such considerations as these, we 


contend that the national outlay must necessarily be expected to go up, as 
our population increases, as our standards of popular well-being are gradually 
raised, and as the field of state co-operation in social improvement is 
gradually widened. Take^education, for example. In days when Betrench- 
ment was an element in the triple motto of the Liberal Party, the sum 
annually devoted to this great object did not exceed a few thousand pounds. 
Yet nobody, except a stubborn little remnant of veterans of the days of 
cries that are now worn dut and issues that are now exhausted, believes 
that the educational charges on the Consolidated Fund represent anything 
but a most wise and beneficent investment of public money. In the old 
days Betrenohment was a most just demand, because it meant cutting down 
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a quantity of oflSoes that were superfluous and jobbed. We do not mean 
that all has been done that can be done in this direction, or that every 
pound of Bir Stafford Northcote’s seventy-eight millions and thr^ queers 
is put to the best imaginable use. It is not likely that in an account oi 
this magnitude there is no element of waste. But then this is for the 
specialists in each branch of the public service to find out, and to insist upon 
having set right. Whabwo contend is, that the total outlay is not likely to 
diminish and ought not to diminish. What the nation wants—and this 
is more true than ever since the governing portion of the nation was 
increased by the legislation of 1867—^is not that the expenditure shall be 
grudging and churlish, but that it shall be devoted to good uses, and that 
we get money’s woi^ for our money. Of this the defeat of the econo¬ 
mising party at the last election of the London School Board was a remark¬ 
able illustration. We believe that there is a generally spreading conviction 
that—as Mr. Chamberlain said in his vigorous and well-considered speech 
on Local Loans (April 28)—^public indebtedness is a matter of congratula¬ 
tion, because it is not a debt in the ordinary sense of the word, but an 
investment of the whole community, returning large dividen^ds in the shape 
of the healih, happiness, comfort, and intelligence of the whole population. 

April 25, 1877. 
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GEORGE SAND. 

% 

The months go round, and anniyersaries return; on the nirith of 

June George Sand will have been dead just one year, was bom 

in 1804; she was almost seventy-two years old wh^ die died. 

She came to Paris after the revolution of 1830, with her Indiana 
# *' 
wnttOn, and began her life of independence, her life of authorship, 

her life as Qeorge Sand, She continued at work till she died. 

For forty-five years she was writing and publishing, and filled 

Europe with her name. 

It seems to me but the other day that I saw heif yet it was in the 
August of 1846, more than thirty years ago. I saw her in Bar own 
Beny, at E’ohant, where her childhood and youth were t>a8aed, where 
she returned to live after she became famous, where die died and has 
now her grave. There must be many who, after reading her books, 
have felt the same desire which in those days of my youth, in 1846, 
took me to Nohant—the desire to see the coimtiy and the places of 
which the books that so charmed us were fulL Those old provinces 
of the centre of France, primitive and slumbering—^Berry, La 
Marche, Bourbonnais; those sites and streams in them, of name once 
so indifferent to us, but to which George Sand gave such a xnuoo 
for our ear—^La Ohfttre, Ste. S^v^e, the Valke^Noire^ lodre, the 
Creuse; how many a reader of Qeorge Sand must have desired, I 
did, after frequenting them so much in thought^ fairly to set- eyca 
upon them. I had been reading Jeanne. I made up my mind to 
go and see Toulx Ste. Oroix and Boussac, and the Draidie^> atones ' 
on Mont Barlot, the l^ierres Jaundtres, I remember looking .Out 
Toulx in Oassini’s great map at the Bodleian Libroiy. The railway: 
through the centre of France went in those days no farther t^n 
Yierzon. From Yierzon to Ch&teauroux one fnvdled by 
ordinary diligence, from Gh&teauroux to La €h4tre by a huiubl^ 
diligenoe, from La CMtre to Boussac by the humblest diligence of 
At Boussac diligence ended, and pataehe began. Between GKMfffetT 
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wax tod La Chitre, a mile or two 1)efore reaching the latter plaOe, 
'the rood ^aasee 1^ the village of Nohant. The Ch&teau of Ifohant, 
in whidi Madame Sand lived, is a plain houoo hiy the xoad-eide, with 
a waHed garden. Down in the meadows, not for otf, flews the Ihdre, 
bordered hy trees. I passed l^Tohant without ^topping, at La Oh&tre 
I dined changed diligeace, and went on by night up the valley 
of the indre, the Valjie-J^oipe, post Bte. Sdvdre to Boussac. At Ste. 
S^dre the Indre ie quite a small stream. In the darkness we 
quitt^ its valley, and when day broke we were in the wilder and 
barer country of La Iforqhe, with Boussao before us and its high 
oaetle on a precipitous rock over the Little OrOUse. That day and 
the next I wandered through a silent country of heathy and ferny 
kiHdes, a region of granite-stones, holly, and b^m, of oopaewood and 
great ohestnut-trees; a region of broad light, and fresh breezes, and 
wide horizons.' I visiteef the Pierres Jaun&tres. I stood at sunset 
On the platform of Toulx Ste. Chois, by the scrawled and almost 
efiaoed stone lions—a relic, it is said, of the English rule—and gazed 
on the bhie mountains of Auvergne filling the distance, and, south¬ 
eastward of thmn, in a still farther and &intor distance, on what seemed 
to be the mountains over Le-Fuy and the high valley of the Loire. 

From Boussac I addressed to Madame Sand the sort of letter of 
which she must in her lifetime have hod scores, a letter conveying 
to her, in bad French, the homage of a youthful and enthusiastic 
formgner who had read her works with d^ght, Sho reemved the 
inflictian goed-natutedly, for on my return to La Gh&tre I found a 
message left at the inn by a servant from Nohant that Madamo Sand 
would be glad to see me if I called* The midday breakfast at Nohant 
was not yet over when I reached the house, and 1 found a large party 
assemble I entered with some trepidation, os well I might, con- 
sideting how I had got there; but the simplicity of Madame Sand’s 
manner put me at ease in a moment. She named some of those 
present; amongst them were her son and daughter, the Maurice and 
Solange so familiar to US from her books, and Chopin with his won- 
derM eyes, g^ere was at that time nothing astonishing in Madame 
Sand’s appeennoe. She was not in man’s dothes, she wore a sort of 
eostome not imposailde^ I shoald think (although on these matters 
X speak with hesitation), to members of the &ir asx at this hoar 
amongst ouradves, as an out-door dress for the country or for ScA* 
land. She made me sit by her and poured out for me the insipid 
and depreeaing beptage, boisson/ade et mSlaneoUquet as Balzac called 
it( for which English people are thought abroad to be always 
thiceting~-tea. She conversed of the country through which I had 
been wandetuig, of the Berry peasants and their mode of life, of 
SMtsedand tliihithto d was going; she touched politely, ly •; Abw 
^OB stions and, retnatka, upon England and th^igz and penmns 
English—^upon Ozibrd and Cambridge, Bj^n, Bdlwer. As she 
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spoke, her ^es, head, bearing:, were all of i^iem strikingj bnl 
main im^rossion she made was an impresaion of wbat I bave alraadjr 
mentioned->«an impression of frank, o<ndial shn^city. 

After breakfrat diie led tibo way into the gardon, asked me a Jew 
kind questioxu about mysdlf and my ^{ana, gathered a flower or two 
and gave ‘Ifrem to mo, shook hands heartily at the gate, and saw 
her no more. Li I8d9 M. Hiohdet gam ioe a letter fb h^, whioh 
would have enabled mo to present myself in zoore regular fluhicm. 
Madame Sand was then in Paris. But a day or two paSsed before 1 
could call, and when I oalled, Madame Sand had left Pam and gone 
back to liTohant. The impression of 1846 has remained my single 
impression of her. ^ 

Of her gaze, form, and speech, that one impression is enc^h; 
better perhaps than a mixed impression frwm seeing her at sundry 
times and after successiTe changes. But as the' first anniversary 
of her death draws near there arises again a desire t^hieh I felt 
when she died, the desire, not indeed to take a critkial survey of 
her—^very far from it. I feci no inclination at all to go reguWly 
through her productions, to classify and value them one by one, to 
pick out from them what the English public may most like, Or to 
prcsmit to that public, for the most part ignorant of George Sand 
and for the most part indifl'ercut to her, a fall history and a judicial 
estimate of the wmnau and of her writings. But I desiss to recall 
to my own mind, before the occasion offered by her death passes 
quite away—^to recall and collect the elements of that powerful total 
impression whioh, as a writer, she made upon me; to recall and 
collect them, to bring them distinctly into view, to feel them in all 
tboir depth and power once more. What I hero attempt is not for 
the benefit of the indifferent; it is for my own satisfaction, it is for 
myself. But perhaps those for whom George Sand has been a friend 
and a power will fi^ on interest in following me. 

Tea; and it is here that one should speak of her, in this Beview, not 
dominated by the past, not devoted to things estahHdbied, not over* 
occupied with’ theology, but in search of some more fibe and wide 
conc^tions of human Me, and tamed towards the future and the 
unrealised. George Sand frit the poetry of the past, she hafi no 
hatreds; the furies, the frllies, the self-deoeptionB of seoularist and 
revolutionist frnatics filled her in her latter years with pity, some¬ 
times with dismay; but still Her place is with the I>ax1y and pro¬ 
paganda of organic change. For any x>arty tied to the past, for suy 
party, even, tied to the present, she is too new, too bold, too tmoom- ’ 
promisingly sincere. 


L» tentiment de la tie id6ak, qui n’ert aufre quA la tie nomak frp 
que turn eommea d bt eomaitn — “the aeatuueot of tiidiiev 
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life, whioli is none other man’s normal life as we shall <me day 
know it ’’—those words from one of her last publications give the 
ruling thought of George Sand, the ground-mo^tVf, as they say in 
music, of all her strain. It is as a personage inspired by this motive 
that she interests us. The English public conceives of her as of a 
novd-writer who wrote stories more or less interesting; the earlier 
ones objectionahle and dangerous, the later ones, some of them, 
unexce]^onable and fit to be put into the hands of the youth of both 
sexes.. With such a conception of George Sand, a story of hers like 
Cwmelo comes to be elevated in England into quite an undue rela¬ 
tive importance, and to pass with very many people for her typical 
work, displaying all that is really vduable and significant in the 
author. Conmelo is a charming story. But George Sand is some¬ 
thing more than a maker of charming stories, and only a portion of 
her is shown in Consuelo. She is more, likewise, than a creator of 
characters. She has created, with admirable truth to nature, cha¬ 
racters most attractive and attaching, such as Edm^e, Genevieve, 
Germain. But she is not adequately expressed by them. We do not 
know her unless we feel the spirit which goes through her work as a 
whole. In order to feel this spirit it is not, indeed, necessary to read 
all that she ever produced. Even three or four only out of hot many 
books might sufBce to show her to us, if they were well chosen; let 
us say, the Lettrea (Tnn Voyageitr, Mauprat, Frangoia Ic CJiampi, and 
a story which I was glad to see Mr. Myers, in his appreciative notice 
of Madame Sand, single out for praise— Valvedre. In these may bo 
found all the principal elements of their author’s strain: the cry of 
agony and revolt, the trust in nature and beauty, the aspiration 
towards a purged and renewed human society. Of George Sand’s 
strain, during forty years, these are the grand elements. Now it is 
one of them which appears most prominently, now it is another. The 
ciy of agony and revolt is in her earlier work, and passes away in Jier 
later. But in the evolution of these three elements—^the passion of 
agony and revolt, the consolation from nature and from beauty, the 
ideas of social renewal—^in the evolution of these is George Sand and 
George Sand’s life^and fower. Through their evolution her constant 
motive declares and unfolds itself, that motive which we vet forth 
above: “ the sentiment of the ideal life, which is none other, than 
man’s normal life as we shall one day know it.” This is the motive 
and through these elements is its evolution ; an evolution pursued, 
moreover, ■ with 4he most un&iling resolve, the most ubsolute 
sinoerity* 

The hour of agony and revolt passed away for George Sand, as it 
passed away for Goethe, as it passes away for their readers likewise. 
It passes away and does not return; yet those who, amid the agita- 
tfons^ more or less stormy, of their youth, betook themselves to 
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the early works of George Sazid, may in later life cease to read 
them, indeed, but they can no more forget them than they CUL 
forget Werther. George Sand speaks somewhere of her “days of 
CorinneJ^ Days of Vakntint^ many of us may in like manner say— 
days of Faknitne, days of L^/ia, days never to return t They are 
gone, we shall read the books no more, and yet how ineffaceable is 
their impression I How the sentences from George Sand's works of 
that period still linger in our memory and haunt the ear with their 
cadences! Grandiose and moving, they come, those cadences, like the 
sighing of the wind through the forest, like the breaking of the waves 
on the sea shore. L^lia in her cell on the mountain of the OamaldoU— 

“ Sibyl, Sibyl forsaken; spirit of the days of old, joined to a brain that rebels 
against the divine inspiration; broken lyre, mute instrument, whose tones the 
world of to-day, if it heard them, could not understand, but yet in whose depth 
the eternal harmony murmurs imprisoned; priestess of death, 1,1 who feel and 
know that before now I have been Pythia, have wept before now, before now 
have spoken, but who cannot recollect, alas, cannot utter the word of healing I 
Yes, yes; 1 remember the cavern of truth and the access of gevelation; but the 
word of human destiny, 1 have forgotten it; but the talisman of ddiveranoe, it 
is lost fvom my hand. And yet, indeed, much, much have I seen; and when 
sufToring presses me sore, when indignation takes hold of me, when I feel Pro¬ 
metheus wake up in my heart and beat his puissant wings against the stone which 
confines him—oh I then, in prey to a frenzy without a name, to a despair without 
bounds; I invoke the unknown master and friend who might illumine my 
spirit and set fireo my tongue; but 1 grope in darkness, and my tired anns 
grasp nothing save delusive shadows. And for ten thousand years, as the sole 
answer to my cries, as the sole comfort in my agony, 1 hear astir, over this 
earth accurst, the despairing sob of impotent agony.- For ten thousand yearn I 
have cried in infinite space, Truth ! Truth ! For ten thousand years infinite space 
keeps answering me, Desire, desire^ 0 Sibyl forsaken! O mute Pythia! dash then 
thy head against the rocks of thy cavern, and mingle thy raging blood with the 
foam of the sea! for thou deemest thyself to have possessed the almighty Word, 
and these ten ^uaand years thou art seeking him in vain.*' 

Gr Sylvia’s cry over Jacques by bis glacier in the Tyrol— 

When suoh a man as thou art is bom into* a world whore he can do no true 
service, when, with the soul of an apostle and the courage of a martyr, he has* 
simply fo push his way among the heartless and oimless crowds which vegetate 
without living, the atmosphere suffocates him and ho dies. Hated by sinners, 
the mock of ^Is, disliked by the envious, abandoned by the weak, what can 
he do but return to God, weary with having laboured in vain, in sorrow at 
having accomplished nothing ? The world remains u all its vffeneBS and in 
all its hatefolness; this is what men cull, ‘ the triumph of good sense over 
enthumasm.* *' 

Or Jacques bimself, and his doctrine— 

« Life is arid and terrible, repose is a dream, prudence is useless; meM 
^reason alone serves simply to dry up the heart; there is but one virtue, the 
eternal sacrifice of one’s self.” * • « . 

Or George Sand speaking in her own person, in the Lettree ^un 
Voyageur — 

"Ah no, I was not bom to be a poet, I was bom to love. It is the nuafbrtane 
of my des^y, it is the emnity of others, which have mode me a wandem aifil 
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ftrtiflt. • Whftt I^iftnted was to liva a human li&; I had a haart, it has baen 
tom Tiolentiy tfrom my breast. All that has been left me is a head^ a head fixU 
of noise and pAxn^ of horhble memories, of images of woe, of scenes of outrage. 
And because in triiting stories to earn my bread I could not help remembering 
my sorrows, because 1 had the audacity to soy that in married life there were to 
be found mtsezable beings, by reason of the weakness which is eiy'oinod upon 
the woman, by reason of the brutality which is permitted to the man, by reason 
of the tuipiludes which society covers and protects with a veil, 1 am pronounced 
immoral, 1 am treated os if I were the enemy of the human race. 

.. 

Ati< 1 if only, alas, together with her honesty and her courage, she 
could feel that- she had also light and hopo and power; that she 
was able to lead those whom she loved and who looked to her for 
guidance! But no; her own very children, witnesses of her suffer¬ 
ing, her uncertainty, her struggles, her evil report, may come to 
doubt her:— 

“ Hy poor children, my own flesh and Hood, will perhaps turn upon me and 
say: ‘ You are leading us wrong, you mean to ruin us as well os yonrsolf. Are 
you not unhappy, reprobated, evil spoken of ? What have you gained by these 
uneqiial struggles,^by these much trumpeted duels of yours with Custom and 
Belief?’ Let us do as others do; let us got what is to be got from this easy and 
tolerant world.’ 

** This is what they will say to me. Or at best, if, out of tenderness for mo, 
or from their own natural disposition, they give car to my wH^s and believe 
me, whither shall I guide them ? Into what abysses shall we go and plunge 
ourselves, we three ?—^for we shall be our own three upon earth, and not one soul 
with us. What shall I reply to thorn if they come and say to me, * Yes, life is 
unbearable in a world like this. Let us die together. Show us the path of 
Bemica, or the lake of St§uio, or the glaciers of Jacques.’ ” 

But the failure of the impassioned seekers of a new and better 
world proves nothing for the world as it is. Ineffectual they may be, 
but tbe world is still more ineffectual, and it is the world’s course 
which is doomed to ruin, not theirs. “ What has it done,’’ exclaims 
George Sand in her preface to Guerin’s Centmre^ '^what hm it 
done for our moral education, and what is it doing for our chilt^n, 
this society shielded with such care ? ” JN^othing. Those whom it 
calls vain complainers and rebels and madmen, may reply:— 

** Suffer us to bewail our martyrs, poets without a country that we am, 
forlorn singers, well versed in the causes of then' misery and of otur.own. You 
.do not comprehend the analady which killed them; they themselves did not 
comprehend it. If one or two of us at the present day open our eyes to a new 
light, is it not by a strange and unaccountable good providence, and have wo 
not to seek oux grain of faith in storm and darkness, combated by doubt, irony, 
the absence of eil sympathy, all example, all brotherly aid, all protection and 
countenance in higi^places P Try yourselves to speak to yoiu: brethren heart 
to heart, conscience to conscience! Try it I —but you cannot, busied as you 
ara with watching and patchings up in all directions your dykes which the 
flood is invading; the material existence of this society of yours absorbs all 
your care and requires mare than all your efforts. Meanwhile the powers of 
human thouglit aie growing into strength and rise on all^sides around yon. 
'Amongst those threatening apparitions, there aio some wlmfli away and 
re**enter the darkness, beeause ^ hour of life has not yet strook, and the fiery 
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spirit which quickened them could strive no longer with the hemvs of tthie» 
present chaos; but there are others that can wait, and yon fi&d them 
confzonting you, Up and alive, to say, ‘You have allowed ^lie^dMth of our 

brethren, and we, wo do not moan to die.’ ” ** 

• 

She did not, indeed. How should she £unt and fail before hpr 
time because of a world out of joint, because of the reign of stupidity, 
because of tho passions of youth, because of the difficulties and 
disgusts of marriod lifo in the native seats of the homme Hemuel 
moijen^ the average sensual man, she who could feel so well the 
power of those eternal consolers, Nature and Beauty P From the 
very first they introduce a note of suavity in her strain of grief and 
passion. Who con forget the lanes and meadows of VaknUnef 
Oeorge Sand is one of the few French writers who keep us olosdy, 
truly, intimate with rural nature. She gives us tho wild-flowers by 
their actual names—snow-drop, primroso, columbine, iris, scabious. 
Nowhero has she touched her native Berry and its Uttle-known 
landscape, its camjHtgaes tg}torerSf with a lovelier* charm than in 
Vafenfine. The winding and deep lanes running out of the high 
road on either side, tho fresh and calm spots they take us to, 

meadows of a tender groon, plaintive brooks, clumps of alder and 
mountain ash, a whole world of suave and pastoral nature,^'—^how 
delicious it all is! The grave and silent peasant whose very dog will 
hardly deign to bark at you, the groat white ox, tho inevitable 
doan of these pasturos,” •storing solemnly at you from the thicket; 
the farmhouse “with its avenue of maples, and tke Indre, here 
hardly more than a bright rivulet, stealing along through rushes and 
yellow iris in the field below*'—^who, I say, can forget them? And 
that one lane in especial, the lane where Ath^nais puts her arm out 
of ih^ bide window of tho rustic carriage and gathers May from tho 
over-arching hedge—that lone with its startled blackbirds, and 
humming insects, and limpid water, and swaying water-plants, and 
shelving gravel, and yellow wagtails hopping half-pert, half- 
frightened, on tho sand—^that lane with rushes, cresses, and mint 
below, honeysuckle and traveller’s-joy above—^how gladly might one 
give all that strangely English picture in English, if the charm of 
Madame Sand's language did not hero defy translation! Let ns try 
something less difficult, and yet something where we may still have 
her in this her beloved world of “ simplicity, and sky, and fields 
and trees, and peasant life, peasant lifo looked at, by preference, on 
its good and sound side.” Vogoz done la simpUciti^ tom antrea^ toyez lo 
ciel et ks cluimps^ et ks arhrea^ et ka payaana^ anvtout dana ee qu*ib ont de 
bon et de trau 

The introduction to La JUane au Diablo will give us what we wont, 
George Sand has been looking at an engraving of Holbein’s Labimrer. 
An old ihiok-set peasant, in rags, is driving his plough in the 
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midst of a field. All around ^reads a wild landscape, dotted with a 
few poor huts. The sun is setting behind a hill; the day of toil ia 
nearly over. It has been hard; the ground is rugged and stony, 
the labourer’s horses are but skin and bone^ weak and exhausted. 
There is but one alert figure, the skdeton Death, who with a whip 
sups nimbly along at the horses’ side and urges the team. Under 
the picture is a quotation in old French, to the effect that after the 
labourer’s life of travail and service, in which he has to gain his bread 
by the sweat of his brow, here comes Death to fetch him away. And 
from so rude a life does Death take him, says George Sand, that 
Death is hardly unwelcome; and in another composition by Holbein, 
where men of almost every condition—popes, sovereigns, lovers, gam¬ 
blers, monks, soldiers—are taunted with their fear of Death and do 
indeed see his approach with terror, Lazarus alone is easy and com¬ 
posed, and sitting on his dunghill at the rich man’s door, tells Death 
that he does not mind him. 

With her thoughts full of Holbein’s mournful picture, George 
Sand goes out into the fields of her own Berry. 

“My walk was bytho border of a field which some peasants were^getting 
ready for being sown presently. The space to be ploughed was wide, as in 
Holbein's picture. The landmpe was vast also; the great lines of green 
which it contained were just touched with russet by the approach of autumn; on 
the rich brown soil recent rain had left, in a good many f^arrows, lines of water, 
which shone in the sun like silver threads. The day was clear and soft, and 
the earth gave out a light smoke where it had been freshly laid open by the 
plongh-shore. ^ the top of the field an old man, whose brood back and severe 
face were like those of the old peasant of Holbein, but whose clothes told no 
talo of poverty, was gravely driyiiig his plough of an antique shape, drawn by 
two tranquil oxen, wi& coats of a pale bnff, real patriarchs of the fallow, tall 
of make, somewhat thin, with long and blunt horns, the kind of old workmen 
who by long habit have got to be bn^hers to one another, as in our country¬ 
side they are called, and who, if one loses the other, refuse to work with a new 
comrade, and fret themselves to death. People nnacquointed with the countiy 
will not believe in this affection of tho ox for his yoke-fellow. They ahCuld 
come and see one of the poor beasts in a comer of his stable, thin, wasted, 
lashing with his restless tail bis lean flanks, sniffing with uneasiness and 
diwlain at the provender offered to him, his eyes for ever turned towards the 
stable door, scratching with his foot the empty place left at his side, smelling tho 
yokes and bands whi^ his companion has worn, and incessantly calling for him 
with piteons lowings. The ox-herd will tell you: There is a pair of oxen gone! 
his hrotJier is dead, and this one will work no more. He ought to be iattened 
for killing; but one cannot get him to oat, and in a short time he will have 
starved himself to death.” 

How &ithfal Ind close it is, this contact of George Sand with 
country thingi^ withjfche life of nature in its vast plenitude and pathos I 
And always in the end the human interest, as is right, emerges and 
predominate%gr What is the central figure in the fresh and calm 
rural world of George Sand F It is the peasant. And what is the 
peasant F He is France, life, the fixture. And this is the strength 
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of George Sand, and of her seoond movement, after the first movo- 
ment of energy and revolt was over, towards nature and beauty, 
towards the country, primitive life, the peasant. She regard^ 
not with the s^fish and solitary joy of the artist who but seeks to 
appropriate them for his own purposes, she regarded them as a trea¬ 
sure of immense and hitherto unknown application, as a vast power 
of healing and delight for all, and for the peasant first and fore¬ 
most. Yes, she cries, the simple life is [ the true one I hut the 
peasant, the great organ of that life, ** the minister in that vast 
temple ^ich only the sky is vast enough to embrace,’^ the peasant 
is not doomed to toil and moil in it for ever, overdone and un¬ 
awakened, like Holbein’s labourer, and to have for his best comfort 
the thought that death will set him free. Non, nous n^avons phs 
affaire d la, mort, mais d la vie. “ Our business henceforth is not 
with death hut with life.” And joy is the great lifter of men, the 
great unfoldor. II faui que la vie soit bonne ajin qu^elie soit fdconde, 

** For life to be fruitful, life must be felt as a blessing.” 

“ Nature is eternally young, beautiful, bountiful. She pours out beauty and 
poetry for all that live, she pours it out on all plants, and the plants are 
permitted to expand in it freely. She possesses the secret of happiness, and 
no man has been able to take it away from her. The happiest of men would 
be he, who, possessing the science of his labour and working with his hands, 
earning his comfort and his frocdom by the exercise of his intelligent force, 
found time to liye by the heart and by the brain, to understand his own work 
ind to love the work of God. The artist has satisfactions of this kind ift the 
contemplation and reproduction of nature’s beauty; but whon he sees the 
affliction of those who people this paradise of earth, the upright and htunan- 
hearted artist feels a trouble in the midst of his enjoyment. The happy day 
will bo when mind, heart, and hands shall be alive together, shall work in 
concert; when there shall be a harmony between Gk)d’s munificence and man’s 
delight in it. Then, instead of the piteous and frightful figure of Death, skip- 
pu^ whip in hand by the peasant’s side in the field, the allegorioal painter 
will place there a radiant angel, sowing with full hands the blessed grain in 
the smoking farrow. 

** And the dream of a kindly, free, poetic, laborious, simple existence for 
the tiller of the field is not so hard to realise that it must be sent away into the 
world of chimeeras. Virgil’s sweet and sad cry: * 0 happy peasants, if they 
but knew their own blessings! ’ is a regret; but like all regrets, it is at the same 
time a prediction. The day will come when the labourer may be also an artist 
^not in the sense of rendering nature’s beauty, a matter which will be then of 
much less importance, but in the sense of feeling'it Does not this iqyflterious 
intuition of poetic beauty exist in him already in the form of instinct and of 
vague reverie P ” 

It exists in him, too, adds Madame Sand, in the form of that 
nostalgia, that home-sickness, which for ever pursues .the genuine 
French peasant if you transplant him. The peasant has, then, the 
elements of the poetic sense and of its high and pure satisfactiontt. 

** But one part of tiie eiijo 3 rment which we possess is wanting to him, a pure 
and lofty pleasure which is surely his due, xoinisterthat he is in that vast 
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▼hioh. only the sky is vast enough to embiace. He has not tho oonscious 
knowledge of his sentiment. Thoso who have sentenced him to serritude &om 
hia mother’s womb, not boing able to debar him firom rorerie, haye debarred 
him from reflexion. « 

** Well, for all that, taking the peasant as he is, incomplete and seemingly 
condemned to an ete^ol childhood, I yet find him a more beautiful object 
than the man in whom his acquisition of knowledge has stifled sentiment. Do 
not rate yourselyos so high above him, many of you who imagino that you 
have on imprescriptiblo right to his obedience, fbr you yourselves are the most 
incomplete and the least seeing of men. That simplicity of his soul is more to 
be loved than the false lights of yours.” 

Li all this we axe passing from the second element ip George 
Sand to the third—^her aspiration for a social new-birth, a 7'enai8- 
•sance sociale. It is eminently the ideal of France; it was hers. Her 
reli^on connected itself with this ideal. In the convent where she 
was bought up she had'in youth had an awakening of fervent mys¬ 
tical piety in the Catholic form. That form she could not keep. 
Popular religion of all kinds, with its deep internal impossibilities, 
its ** heaven and hell serving to cover the illogical manifestations of 
the Divinity^s apparent designs respecting us/’ its ** God made in 
our image, silly and malicious, vain and puerile, irritable or tender, 
after our fashion,” lost all sort of hold upon her. 

Communion with such a God is impossible to me, 1 confess it. He is wiped 
out from my memory; there is no comer whore I can find him any more. 
Nor do I find him out of doors either; he is not in the fields and waters, he is 
not jn the starry sky. No) nor yet in the churches whei*e men bow thenw 
selves; it is au extinct message, a dead letter, a thought that has done its day. 
Nothing of this boliei', nothing of this God, subsists in mo any longor.” 

She refused to lament over the loss, to esteem it othor than u 

benefit:^ 

It is an addition to our stock of light, this detachment from the idolatrous 
conception of religion. It is no loss of the religious sense, as the j>erEd8teri in 
idola^ maintain. It is quite the contrary, it is a restitution of allegiance to 
the true Divinity. It is a stop made in the direction of this Divinity, it is an 
abjuration of the dogmas which did him dishonour.” 

She does not attempt to give of this Divinity an account much 
more precise than that which we have in Wordswortti—“ a presence 
that disturbs fne with the joy of anwiafing thoughts^ 

Everything is divine,” she says, “ even matter; everytiimg is superhuman, 
even man. is everywhere; he is in me in a measure proportioned to the 
littlo that 1 am. My present lifo separates me from him just in the degroo 
determined by the oc^l state of diil^ood of our race. Let me coutent myself, 
in all my seeking to ^1 after him and to possess of him os much as this im 2 >er» 
foot soul can take in, with the intellootual sense 1 have.” 

conclades--!r 

_ 

The day will come when we shall no more talk about God idly, nay, when 
^ about hhu as little as posmble. We shall cease to set him forth 

d^igmaticsHy, to dispute about his nature. We shall put compulrion on no onl 
to pray to him, we shall leave the whole business of wor^ip within tho 
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«anotaary of each man’s oonscionoe. And this will happen when we are reallj 
religious.*' 

Meanwliile the sense of this spirit or presence which animates 
us, the sense of the divine^ is our stronghold and our consolation. 
A man may say of it, It comes not by my desert, but the atom 
of divine sense given to me nothing con rob mo of.” Divine 
^cme —the phrase is a vague one; but it stands to Madame Sand for 
that to which are to be referred ** all the beat thoughts and the 
best actions of life, suffering endured, duty achieved, whatever 
purifies mir existence, whatever vivifies our love.'^ 

Madame Sand is a Frenchwoman, and her religion is therefore, 
as I have said, with peculiar fervency social. Adways she has before 
her mind the natural law which mil have it (the italics are her own) 
that the species man cannot subsist and prosper but by assockHionJ* 
Whatever else Ave may bo in creation, we are, first and foremost, “at 
the head of the species which are called by instinct and led by neces¬ 
sity to the life of asHOciation.^* The Avord hrcj the great word, as 
she justly says, of the New Testament, acquires from her ao d a l 
enthusiasm a peculiar significance to her :— 

** The word is a gi'eat one, because it involves infinite consequences. To 
love means to help one another, to have joint aspirations, to act in concert, 
to labour for the same end, to developo to its idoal consummation the firatemal 
instinct, thanks to which mankind have brought the earth under their 
dominion. Every time that ho has been falso to instinct whidi is his law 
c€ life, his natural deatin}', man has seen his temples crumble, his sooietieB 
dissolve, his intellectual sonso go wrong, his moral sense die out. The future 
is founded on love.” 

So long as love is thus spoken of in the general, the ordinary 
serious Englishman will have no difficulty in inclining himself with 
respect at what Madame Sand Bay% of it. But when he finds that 
love implies, Avith her, social equality, he will begin to be staggered. 
And in truth for almost every Englishman Madame Sondes strong 
language about equality, and about France as the chosen Aressel for 
exhibiting it, will sound exaggerated. “ The human ideal,” she 
says, “as well as the social ideal, is to achieve equality.” France, 
wUch has made equality its rallying cry, is therefore “ the nation 
which loves and is loved,” la nation qui aime ei qu^on aime. '[Die 
republic of equality is in her eyes “an ideal, a philosophy, a reli¬ 
gion.” She invokes the “ holy doctrine of social liberty and fraternal 
equality, ever reappearing as a ray of love and truth amidst the 
storm.” She calls it “ the goal of man and the law of the future.” 

' She thinks it the secret of the civilisation of France, the most civilised 
of nations. Amid the disasters of the late war die cannot forb^ a 
cry of astonishment at the neutral nations, in^ihieibles d figergment 
{Tunc civilisation comme kt ndtre^ “ looking on with insenaibility^ while ‘ 
^ civUisation such as ours has its throat cut.” Gernuniy, with its 
stupid ideal of corporalism and Knipjmm, is contrasted with France, 
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iiill of social tbreams, too civilised for wAr, incapable of planning and 
preparing 'waribr twenty years, she is so incapable of hatred—^ous 
scmmes » ineapabks de hdif. ■ We seem to'be listening, not to Gkorge 
Sand, but to M. Victor Hugo, half genius half tarlatan; to' H. 
Victor Hugo^ eir even'to'one of those French declkimers in whom 
WO' come ‘down to no genius and all charlatan. 

. *l?h6'ifonhBW such’outbursts as we have quoted will al^ys be dis- 
'tasteful to an Englishman. It is to be remembered that they came 
fnttn-Madame Sand "under the pressure and anguish of thetOrrible 
calamities of 1870. -But what we are most concerned with, and what 
Englishmen in general regard too little, is the degree of truth con¬ 
tained in these allegations that France is the most civilised of nations, 
and that she is-so; above' all; by her “holy doctrine of equality.” 
Hoyibdmes the idea 'to be' so current, and to be passionately believed 
ih^ as 'w'e have seen, by such a woman as Qeorge SondP’ It was so 
passianately believed in by her, that when one seeks, as I am now 
seeking, to recall her image, the image is incomplete if the passionate 
belief is kept hidden. 

I will not, with my scanty space, now discuss the belief, but I will 
seek to indicate how it must have commended itself, I think, to 
George Sand. I have somewhere called France “ the country of 
Europe where the people is most alive.” The people is what interested 
George Sand. And in France the people is, above all, the peasant. 
The workman in Paris dr in other great towns of France may afford 
material for such pictures as those which M. Zola has lately given us 
in L*Assommoir, pictures of a kind long ago labelled by Madame 
Sand as “the literature of mysteries of iniquity, which men of 
talent and imagination try to bring into fashion.” But .the real 
peopfei in’ France, the foundation of things there, both in George 
Sand's; c^es > add in reality, is the peasant. The peasant was the 
object of 'Madame Sand’s fondest predilections in the present, and 
•luqqnest' hopes in the future. The Bevolution and its doctrine of 
eqnality.had' made the French peasant. What wonder, then, if she 
saluted the doctrine as a holy and paramount one ? 

And the French peasant is really, so far as I can see, the largest 
and strongest element of soundness which the body social of any 
European nation possesses. To him is due that astonishing recovery 
which France has made since her defeat, and which George Sand 
predicted in thg very hour of ruin. Yes, in 1870 she predicted ee 
riveil giniral qui ta suivre, d la grande surprise des autres nations, Ve^ice 
iPagonie od elks nous voienf tomhis, “ the general arising which, to the 
astonishment of the ether nations, is about to follow the sort of agony 
in vriuoh'they now see ns lying.” To the condition, character, and 
qnalitiiM . the French peasant this recovery is in the main due. 
His material wdl-being is generally known. M. de Laveleye, the 
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veil-known economist, a 3elgian and a Protestant, says that France, 
being the country of Europe where the soil is more divided than 
anywhere except in Switzerland and Norway, is at the same tune.the 
country where well-being is most widely spread, where wealth has of 
late years increased most, and where population is least outrunning 
the limits which, for the comfort and progress of the working classes 
themselves, seem necessai^. George Sand could see, of course, the 
well-being of the French peasant, for we can all see it. 

But there is more. George Sand was a woman, with a woman’s 
ideal of gentleness, of the charm of good manners,” as essential to 
civilisation. She has somewhere spoken admirably of the variety and 
balance of forces which go to make up true civilisation; certain 
forces of weakness, docility, attractiveness, suavity, are here just as 
real forces as forces of vigour, encroachment, violence, or brutality.” 
Yes, as real forccH; because human nature requires them, and, often 
as they may be baffled, and slow as may be the process of their assert¬ 
ing themselves, mankind is not satisfied with its own civilisation, and 
keeps fidgeting at it and altering it again and again, until room is 
mode for them. George Sand thought the French people—^meaning 
principally, again, by the French people the people properly so called, 
the peasant—she thought it the most kindly, the most amiable, of 
all peoples.” Nothing is more touching than to read in her Journal^ 
written in 1870, while she was witnessing what seemed to be the 
agony of the Latin races,” and undergoing what seemed to be the 
process of dying in a general death of one’s family, one’s country, 
and one’s nation,” how constant is her de&nce of the people, the 
peasant, against her Republican friends. Her Republican firiends 
were furious with the peasant; accused him of stolidity, cowardice, 
want of patriotism ; accused him of having given them the Empire, 
with all its vileness; wanted to take away from him the suffrage. 
Again and again docs George Sand take up his defence, and warn 
her friends of the folly and danger of their false estimate of him. 
** The contempt of the masses, there,” she cries, is the misfortune 
and crime of the present moment! ” 

‘‘To execrate the people,” she exclaims again, real blas¬ 
phemy ; the people is worth more than we are.” If the peasant 
gave us the Empire, says Madame Sand, it was because he saw tbe 
parties of liberals disputing, gesticulating, and threatening to tear 
one another asunder and France too; he was told The Empire is 
peace, and he accepted the Empire. The peasant was deceived, he is 
uninstructed, he moves slowly; but he moves, he has admirable 
virtues, and in him is our life. 

*< Poor Jacques Bonbomme! accuse thee and despise thee who will; forh|y 
port 1 pity thee, and in spite of thy fiiults I diall always love thee. Never will 
Iforget how, a child, I was caniod asleep on thy dioulders, how I was given 
over to thy core and followed thee everywhere, to the field, the stall, the oottsge. 
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lliey are all dead, thoae good old people hate bdfnte sae. iu Uleir'arttiaf 
1)at I rem6inl>er tiiemwell, and I appreciate attliis lionryio the lainiiteet detail, 
'Oie puienese, the kindness, the patience, the good humour, tho poetiy, whidh 
presided over that rustic education amidst disasters of like kind with those 
irhioh we are undergoing now. Why should 1 quarrel with the peasant because 
on oertain points he fsels and thinks differently from what I do ? There are 
other essential points on which we may feel eternally at one with him—probity 
and dianty.” , ' 

Ano^er generation of peasants had grown up since that first 
‘ sreTolutionory generation of her youth, and equality, os its reign 
proceeded, had not deteriorated but improved them:— 

**Thcy have advanced greatly in solf-rospoct and well-being, these peasants 
£rom twenty years old to forty; they never ask .for anything. When one 
meets them they no longer take off their hat. If they know you they come up 
to you and hold out their hand. All foreigners who stay with us are struck 
wi^ thdr good bearing, With their amenity, and the simple, friendly, and polite 
eaSO.of,their behaviour. In presence of people whom they esteem they ore, 
likeu their' fathers, models of tact; but they have more than tiiat mere sentiment 
of equality which was all that their fathers had—they have the idea of equality, 
and the determination to maintain it. This step upwards they owe to their 
having the sofRn^. Those who would fain treat them os creatures of a lower 
order dare not now show this disposition to their face; it would not be 
pleasant.” 

Mr. Hamerton’s interesting book about French life has much, I 
think, to confirm this account of the French peasant. What I have 
seen of France myself (and I have seen something) is fully in agree¬ 
ment with it. Of a civiKsation'and an equality which make the 
peasant thus human, gives to the bulk of the people well-being, 
probity, charity, self-respect, tact, and good manners, let us pardon 
Madame Sand if she feels and speaks enthusiastically. Some little 
variatiom on our own eternal trio of Barbarians, Philistines, Populace, 
or on the eternal solo of Philistinism among our brethren of the 
United States and the Colonies, is surely permissible. . . 

. .one is more inclined to differ from Madame Smid is 

in hbr estimate of her Bepublican friends of the educated classes. 
Th^ may .stand, she says/for the genius and the soul of France, 
they represent its ** exalted ima^ation and profound sensibility,’^ 
while t3te pe^lant represents iia humble, sound, indispensable body. 
“HerpraUffd, the peasant/ is much ruder with those eloquent gentlemen, 
and has his own name for one and all of them, Vmocat^ by which he 
means to convey his belief that words aremore to be loob^ for ffom 
that quartor ih^ seriousness and profit. It seems to me by no means 
oertain but thiro the peasant is in the right. George Sand herself 
has said admmble things of these friends of hers; of their want of 
patience, temper, wisdom; of their vague and violent way of 
talldug; V^<ffiheir interminable flow of ^'stimulatmgphxases, cold as 
If the educated and speaking classes in France werb as 
Bomid'ih their way as the peasant is in his, France would present u 
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different spectacle. Not ''imagmation and sensibility ** are so muoli 
required from the educated classes of France, os simpler, more sedous 
views of lifo; a knowledge how great a part conduct (ifM. Challemel* 
Laoour will allow me to say so) fills in it; a better example. The 
few who seo this, such os Madame Sand among the dead, and M. 
Benan among the living, perhaps awaken on that account, amongst 
quiet observers at a distance, all the more i^mpathy; but in Franco 
they are isolated. All the later work of George Sand, however, all 
her hope of genuine social renovation, take the simple and serious 
ground so necessary. The cure for us is far more simple than we 
will believe. All the better natures amongst us soe it and feel it. It 
is a good direction given by ourselves to our hearts and consciences 
—uiie bonne direction donniepar noue-mimea d noa ewnra et d naa con* 
ackncea. These arc among the last words of her Journal of 1870. 

Whether or .not the number of George Sand’s works—always 
fresh, always attractive, but poured out too lavishly and rapidly—^is 
likely to prove a hindrance to her fame, I do not care to consider. 
Posterity, alarmed at the way in which its literary baggage grows 
upon it, always seeks to leave behind it as much as it con, as much 
as it dares—everything but masterpieces. But the immense vibra¬ 
tion of George Sand’s voice upon tbe oar of Europe will not soon 
die away. Her passions and her'errors have been abuhdantly talked 
of. She left them behind her, and men’s memory of her leave 
thorn behind also. There will remain of hor the sense of benefit and 
stimulus from the passage upon earth of that large and frank nature, 
that large and pure utterance—the lai'ge utterance of the cdrhj goda. 
There will remain an admiring and ever widening report of that 
groat sou], simple, affectionate, without vanity, without pedantry, 
human, equitable, patient, kind. She believed herself, she said, “ to 
bo in sympathy, across time and space, with a multitude of honest 
wills which interrogate their conscience and try to put themselves in 
accord with it.” This chain of sympathy will extend more and more. 

It is silent, that eloquent voice; it is sunk, that noble, that 
speaking head ; we sum up, as wo best con, what she said to us, and 
we bid her adieu. From many hearts in many lands a troop of 
tender and grateful regrets converge towards her humble ohuzeh- 
yard in Berry. I^et them be joined by these words of sad homage 
from one of a nation which she esteemed, and which knewher very 
little and very ill. Her guiding thought, the. guiding thought 
which fihe did her best to make ours too, “ the sentiment of the 
ideal Ufe, which is none other than man’s normal life as we shall 
one day know it,” is in harmony with words and promises familiar 
to that sacred place where she lies. E^apectat rmwrectionem tnortu*- 
arum, et eitam eeniuri acacuU* 


Matthew Arkold^ 



MAORIS AND KANAKAS- 

In tKe quarter of the globe commonly biovn as Polynesia the 
'various influences^ natural and artificiali which are eveiywhere at 
work, tending to diminish the Toriety of existing organic types and 
to establish a general uniformity in the aspect of nature and of 
human society/appear to operate at present with peculiar rapidity. 
We find there the remains of a submerged continent, planed down 
beneath the sea-level, above which are visible only a few volcanic 
summits and a number of coral islets and reefs. The vast Pacific 
Ocean covers nearly half the earth’s surface, and that portion of it 
called Polynesia, over which the ''Many Islands/'-are scattered, 
may be styled one of the four quarters of the globe, to which in area 
it is approximately equal:* Throughout this watery waste the only 
considerable tract of land is the insular group of New Zealand, 
exceeding somewhat in area the island of Great Britain. The next 
largest group is the Hawaiian, at the opposite extremity of Polynesia, 
containing eight inhabited islands, whose aggregate area is not much 
greater than that of Yorkshire. The remaining groups of Poly¬ 
nesia proper consist of islets so insignificant in size, that the total 

l^fl this ocean expanse is smaller than the United 
Kingdom' of Great Britain and Ireland. All these fragments of a 
continent are inhabited by a kindred people; they are known generally 
as '^Kanakas" (meaning simply “men"); but in New Zealand the 
natives style themselves the “ Maori," or pure race, in contradis¬ 
tinction to the “Pakeha," or stranger. Apart from the general 
attractions of their character and history, a special and tragic 
interest attaches to these Poljmesians in all their branches, fqf their 
annihilation, as a distinct race, appears to be inevitable within a very 
few years. Nowhere has the destructive efEect even of a peaceable 
European invasion been so marked slb in Polynesia ; nowhere have the 
robust invaders so rapidly established themselves to the extinction 
of feebler, if not inferior, breeds. The unequal nature of the struggle 
between the highly organized types familiar to us here and those 
which have been developed under a less severe competition, is most 
clearly exhibited in New Zealand, whose climate resembles that of 
West^ Eur4|»e. The fauna and flora of a small insulated land- 
Burfime have in this case been brought into direct collision with 
those of the great northern province, evolved as the survivors of 
many coppeting types. ^ 

l^e ultimate residt might have been anticipated, but the rapidity 
with which it has been brought about is somewhat startl|ng. In 
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certain diatricta, settled a goad many yearn Ago, *1316 naUve plinli 
and animals have, with a few exoeptionsi already di8apipe8i^Bd« anid 
are r^laoed by those of Europe. In particulafi the only o&aLqpjpaSoa 
flowers and birds are those which make gay our own and 
hedgerows, while indigenous specimens must be sought for oareftilly 
if they are to bo found at all. Around Christchurcdi and ITelson the 
air rings with the song of skylarks and blackbirds, and is redolent 
with the scent of hawthorn and sweetbriar. A few years ago 
Dr. Haast, curator of the Canterbury Museum, psited a remote 
district in the Middle Island, where ho found some three hundred 
diflerent species of indigenous plants, about one-third of them being 
new to science. Quite recently he j^mid a second visit to the same 
district, and could only discover about ten per cent, of the species 
formerly seen; the rest had vanished before the face of European 
settlers. The only gallinocoous bird indigenous in New Zealand is a 
species of quail, which was in many places very abundant a short 
time ago. It is now difficult to obtain a single living specimen, 
although tho bird has undergone no severe persecution, and attempts 
have even been made to preserve it by an ex-premier of New 
Zealand. Meanwhile the C<ilifomian quail has been introduced and 
floiiribhcB, and Chinese pheasants have overspread the country. 

The native rat, the only teirestrial mammal fqund in New Zealand 
by European discoverers, has so completely disappeared, that many 
naturalists are sceptical as to its having ever existed, and the little 
island in Lake Taupo Is said to bo its only remaining habitat. On 
the other hand, the common brown rat, tho faithful companion of the 
white mun in all his wanderings, has taken complete possession of a 
country where its increase is restricted by no reptiles nor quadru¬ 
peds, and few birds of prey, and is encountered far beyond any 
settlements of its human fellow-colonists, close to the glaciers of the 
New Zealand Alps. The honcy-bec of Europe has established itself as 
a very successful settler in the Southern Hemii^here, and has not 
merely suppressed tho feeble insect rivals which it found there, but 
also in some parts appears to have caused a marked reduction iu tho 
number of honey-sucking birds. The destruction of timber is so 
universally the result of colonisation, that tho denudation of New 
Zealand is exceptional only inasmuch as an exotic vegetation is 
already replacing the primaeval forest, which cattle and fire rather 
than the axe have annihilated. Near Ohristohurch, in the Middle 
Island, where extensive plantations of English trees and shrubs give 
to the country an aspect like that of an English midland county, 
there remains one small patch only of tho virgin forest a few acres 
in extent. With tho utmost care this interesting rdio has been 
preserved by one of the earliest settlers, and, thanks to him, 
his younger fcUow-citizcns can still realise what sort of vego* 
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tation covered tlxe Canterbiuy plains when ho first landed in New 
Zealand; 

Indeed, it may be said that the indigenous animals and plants ot 
New Zealand succumb without a struggle, whether to the domestic* 
oated va^ietiea imported by the white man for his own benefit, or to 
those noxious creatures and weeds of which he is the involuntary 
introducer. Of the human aboriginals, however, this does not hold 
tmo'; in no sense are they a helpless or a feeble folk; to force they 
have never succumbed without a determined resistance, and they 
have readily adapted themselves to such peaceful changes os foreign 
civilisation demands. 

Nevmiihcless, the Maori race, gallant, vigorous, and intelligent 
beyond any so-called savages with whom we have ever been brought 
into collision, seems doomed to the same fate which is overtaking 
the feeble, short-winged birds characteristic of the Polynesian 
fauna. Official statistics confirm the universal impression, among 
colonists and natives alike, that the Maoris arc dying out. In 1849, Sir 
George Grey estimated their numbers at 120,000, and since then they 
have rapidly declined; in 1858 a native census resulted in a total 
of 56,000 ; and at the enumeration of 1874 there were 45,470 Maoris 
in the whole colony, all except a couple of thousand being inhabitants 
of the North Island. If this rate of reduction continues the Maori 
difficnltv'’ will soon solve itself, and there will be room in the North 
Island fbr many more cattle and sheep; but a brave, generous, 
intelligent race of men will disappear, and many, even of those who 
will inherit thciif territory, cannot regard this disappearance without 
regret. 

When white men speak of those with dark skins whom they arc 
subduing or supplanting, their language is not generally compli¬ 
mentary. It is therefore on agreeable surprise for a traveller in 
New Zmland to hear the tone of respect, even of admiration, in 
which the Maoris aro habitually discussed by the colonists. Such 
sentiments redound indeed to the credit of both races, for they are 
mainly duo to the military prowess of the Maoris, and prove that 
Engliedunen bear no grudge against a gallant foe for stalwart blows 
taken in fair fight. Nay, our most formidable antagonists (tho Sikhs 
for example) appear always to enjoy a certain popularity among our 
countrymen, and men who themselvos took part in the struggle with 
such chiefs as To Baupara or To Eooti often have a good word to 
say for their indomitable foes. It is at least impossible to feel 
contempt, and difficult not to feel admiration, for men who held 
ihm own so long against us, when every materied advantage was on 
our sider Ten thouauid British troops, supported by a large 
contingent d? colonial volunteers bosidet friendly ^ natives, and 
Supplied with pow^ul artillery and arms of precision, w^ 
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to a few hundred Maoris armed with fowling-pieees. Notwiihi^ 
etanding such great odds, the contest was bloody and protracted* 
owing to the combined courage and judgment with which oiir 
** savage ’’ enemies availed themselves of the natural defences of their 
country, and to the skill displayed by them in military engineering. 

A Maori pah in peaceful times is simply an enclosure surrounded 
by a shallow ditch, in front of which is a light palisade interlaced with 

supple-jack ” vines. When prepared to stand a siege these iines 
of defence were strengthened, multiplied, and flank^ with rifle-pits. 
Shot and shell passed harmlessly through the tough elastic palisade 
without eflecting a breach, and when troops were led to the assault 
they were shot down at close quarters by invisible enemies, sheltered 
in the ditch and firing through interstices in the palisade. If the 
outer line of defence became untenable, the defenders were able to 
take refuge behind a second enclosure, and open a murderous fire 
upon any assailants who might have penetrated within the first. At 
so short a range double-barrelled smooth-bores, in the hands of cool 
determined men, proved to be most effective weapons, and the usual 
result of assaulting a pah was discomfiture with heavy loss. Sooner 
or later, from want of water or ammunition, the little fortress would 
be evacuated by the Maoris and occupied by our troops. Wken this 
occurred after the repulse from the gate pah, it was found that the 
enemy had succoured the British wounded and supplied them with 
water, an incident well attested, but certainly not characteristic of 
barbarous warfare. 

The Maori is in truth as near an approach to the ideal of a “ noble 
savage ” as has ever existed in modern times, and is a worthy rival 
of the imaginary Delawares of romance:— 

valour, shown upon our crests, 

Hath taught us how to cherish such high deeds. 

Even in the bosom of our adversaries.” 

It would be easy to multiply authentic instances of daring and 
self-deTotion on the part of the Maoris during the war, and difficult 
to give any of treachery or cowardice. Upon particular occaaiona 
they certainly were g^uilty of slaying non-oombatants; hut sneh acts 
were in aooordance with their own laws of warfare, and were not 
regarded by them as wanton cruelty, any more than the burning of 
a defenedess village, or the bombardment of a city crowded with 
women and children, might be so regarded by certain kinds of 
civilised commanders. Their worst enemies have not accused them 
ci acting like the Turks in Bulgaria, or even the Yersaillais in Paris; 
and ci& the whole the Maoris can teach no less than they can learn aa 
to ohivalrous usages in war. 

The panctiliousnesB with which they give due notice aiiintended 

ontbretje or attack is almost Quixotic, and tends greatly to Sib 

3o2 
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comfort of those settlers who live on the borders of the ** Kingite 
territory, a large tract extending from the west coast into the centre 
of the North Idand. Here the natives still maintain their independ¬ 
ence under a king of their own, and exclude the Pak^as zigorously, 
prohibiting the construction of roads or telegraphs. Human tres¬ 
passers are warned off with polite firmness, cattle are driven back to 
their owners once or twice, and finally are confiscated. 

When I visited a friend settled upon the Upper Waikato, a some¬ 
what uneasy feeling was prevalent throughout that border district, 
owing to the construction of a railroad near the limits of the King’s 
territory. This undertaking was regarded by the Kingites as a 
menace to their independence, and not without reason; for they 
have observed that as roads, railways, and telegraphs advance, the 
Pakehas increase in numbers, while the Maoris diminish, and the 
land passes gradually out of the hands of its original possessors. 
It was apprehended that despair at the prospect of this peaceful 
conquest of their country might cause an outbreak of the inde¬ 
pendent natives, and international relations were in a state of con¬ 
siderable tension in the spring (October) of 1874. My friend’s 
house is on the very edge of the confiscation boundary; and os the 
farthest outlying station in that direction was completely exposed in 
case of an attack, I asked him, as we looked across the rushing 
current of the Waikato into what might at any moment become a 
hostile country, whether he did not feel any uneasiness at the prospect. 

His reply was, ** None whatever as to my personal safety, for I 
shfdl be sure to receive two or three days’ warning from the Maoris, 
if they mean to attack us. I only wish that I could feel equally 
easy about the safety of my farm.” Ho knew the natives well, and 
doubtless his confidence in their chivalry was not misplaced, how¬ 
ever strange it may appear to border men whose experience has been 
acquired in other lands. Whilo wandering through the interios of 
the North Island, I met not a few colonists who had associated much 
with ihe Maoris, who understood their language, and had many 
stories to tell of their generosity and their intelligence, above all of 
their courage. Such stories, when told on the very scene of the 
events, and among the actors themselves, may be relied upon as 
expressing the genuine belief and tradition of the locality, even 
should there be inaccuracy or exaggeration as to details. 

It must be recollected that it is not a Maori, but a Pakeha, who 
tells the story ofk Orakau, where three hundred warriors displayed 
the spirit of Leonidas, but experienced better luck. They were sur¬ 
rounded by an overwhelming force of British troops, and honourable 
terms of capitulation were offered, but the uxkanimoua reply came 
back, ‘*We will never surrender.” A desperate sortie from the 
pah resulted, to the astonishment of all concerned, in the escape of 
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most of *tliG Maoris, after cutting their way through the hostile 
ranks. One warrior, who carried a child in a basket strapped to 
his forehead, was shot dead during the fight. A comrade stocked 
down, coolly unfastened the basket amid a shower of bullets, and 
carried off the child in safety, not without a cheer from some of the 
soldiers who witnessed the gallant deed. 

The same courage and skill which were so freely displayed against 
us during the Maori wars were also found among those natiyes who 
fought on our side, and the ofiicers of the Maori contingent had good 
reason to be proud of their men. Without them indeed peace would 
have been hard to establish, and a hearty union of all the native 
tribes might have taxed the resources of the British empire. For¬ 
tunately for us certain tribes have always been our zealous allies, 
and the colony still employs the services of a fine body, well armed 
and disciplined, and known as the Native Constabulary. An officer 
of this force described to me, with just pride, how his men, at the 
siege of a formidable pah, went to work with a couple of spades and 
a few pointed sticks, fairly sapping their way into the place, without 
any assistance from engineers or artillery. 

When the electric telegraph was in process of construction through 
the centre of the North Island, near Orakeikorako, the natives, who 
considered that the authorities had not kept faith with them, in¬ 
timated that the telegraph could not be permitted to stand, and pro¬ 
ceeded, after due notice, to cut down the posts. These were re- 
erected, and again cut down, after which an armed force was sent up 
to overawe the natives. An eye-witness described to me the inter¬ 
view which took place between the officer in command and the Maori 
envoy. On a very rainy day a naked warrior marched into the 
camp, and asked to see tho officer commanding the troops. He was 
received with os great a display of force as possible, many ** Queenite 
natives being present; but he was equal to the occasion, and, standing 
alone among angry foes, he had an apt reply for every ono in turn. 
He told the Queenites that he could estimate the exact value of their 
attachment to the British Queen ; it was just equal to a salary of six 
shillings a day, the amount of pay which they were then receiving. 
To the officer, who asserted that the authorities had always kept 
faith, fie politely replied, that such no doubt was the experience of 
the rangatira (chief or gentleman) who had just spoken, but that 
his own experience had hitherto been very different. In conclusion, 
he said, “I and my people desire no quarrel with the Govemment, 
but a certain payment has been promised to us for the ground on 
which the telegraph stands, and we insist on that payment being 
made. If this is not done we will cut down the telegraph posts, if 
we are attacked we will fight, and not a post shall be erected, while 
one of us remains alive.’’ They were paid. 
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It is true that the Colonial Q-ovemment, as a rule, has treated the 
Maoris with remarkable fairness and consideration, hut much of this 
has been due to their being so vrell able to take their own part if 
treated otherwise. The elements still exist in the country for one 
more Maori war, but there is every reason now to hope that this will 
be altogether averted by a just and conciliatory policy on the part of 
the New 2iealand Government. 

_J 

The “ Queenito ” natives, so-called as being loyal subjects of 
Queen Tictoria, in contradistinction to the adherents of the Maori 
king, are steadily developing into useful citizens: they cultivate the 
soil, pay taxes, serve in the constabulary, and take their sharo in 
public affairs as dectors and as representatives.^ Many of those who 
are so peaceful and law-abiding fought desperately against our troops 
while the war lasted. A stout foe can be a firm friend, and a con¬ 
spicuous example is the gallant chief Paurini of Tokanu. No Maori 
enje^s more thoroughly tho confidence and friendship of bis white 
fellow-citizens,'and no Maori can give a w ar m er welcome to a white 
stranger; hut the stalwart figure, which his sole garment, a tartan 
kilt, exhibits to no small advantage, is literally riddled with the 
bullets of the Pukeha. 

As for the ‘^Kingites,” it will not be possible for them within 
their limited territory to maintain much longer their present policy 
of isolation, and the only doubt is whether the collapse of the little 
independent monarchy will come about in a peaceable or a warlike 
manner. Two years ago there seemed to he a risk of war, hut it has 
not yet broken out, and the mere lapse of time is in every way 
favourable to peace. 'When in the neighbourhood I was very anxioiis 
to avail myself of a missive for a Kiugite chief, in order to reach, 
if possible, Tokangamutu, the capital village of tho Maori king. 
After consulting a number of friends who were well informed upon 
the question, and one of whom had married the daughter of a great 
Maori chief, I resolved to abandon the attempt, as they all agreed in 
dissuading me, although each adviser gave different reasons for his 
advice. Most of them considered that the risk of personal violence 
was small, except perhaps from the Hau-hau fanatics, the rise of 
which sect has introduced a new element into Maori affairs. Formerly, 
an unarmed stranger, trusting to Maori honour, was perfectly safe 
in any part of the country, but now there are individuals who be¬ 
lieve that in slaying any Pakeha they would bo doing a pious deed. 
All were at onAn saying that if I went at all I must not carry 
arms of any sort. The most serious objections urged were to this 
effect:— 

“Your visit, as the bearer of a lettar ttom an ex-govemor, will have an 

•’ ■ * 

(1) T^kero are now two Haoris in the Lcgialativo Oooncil, and four in the House of 
l^eneseiitutiTeB. 
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apparent political significonco altogotlior foreign to its real objeot^ and ,:^ay 
produce complioations. Sir Qeorge Grey’s introduction will of course secure 
tlio goodwill of tbe chief to whom it is ^dressed, and even of the authoritzM 
generally; bat the railroad works are approaching the boundary, and matters 
ai'e in a critical condition, while a number of persons in the ICing’s oountry, 
including certain mean whites, are interested in getting up a distorbance. 
In particular the refugees ih)m the Maori territory lately confiscated entertain 
the wild hope that in a gonorol scrimmage they may regain their hmd, and fsel 
that now or never is their chance. The^ng and his advisers probably do not 
share these feelings, but a European of any consequence runs the risk of being 
made the victim in some mode or other of those Adullamites, in order that the 
Kingites may bo embroiled with the Pakehas. Under these circumstances, the 
bettor your introduction, the gi'eater will bo the risk.” 

The chance of seeing the last scene of independent Haoii life 
was a great temptation, hut these considerations satisfied me that, I 
should exercise a wise discretion in letting the Kingites alone. 
Matters at Tokangamutu have imdergone no very material change 
during th# short interval which has elapsed since I left New Zea¬ 
land, but peace has been hitherto maintained, and its future main¬ 
tenance depends upon the action of the Colonial Government. The 
Maories are able to realise more fully from day to day the utterly 
hopeless character of an armed struggle, and will hardly provoke 
one unless goaded on by a sense of oppression and injustice. On 
the other hand, an aggressive policy finds little favour now with the 
colonists, who no longer have the imperial exchequer available for 
war expenses, and must in future hear all such burdens upon their 
own shoulders. There has, in fact, been no serious Maori difficulty 
since the imperial troops were withdrawn from the colony. 

It may be fairly assumed that the colonists will continue to act 
towards the Maoris with justice and moderation, os they have usually 
done hitherto; hut even with the best intentions it is often impos- 
siLlo to avoid arousing a genuine sense of wrong, owing to the 
radical differences of law and custom between the two races, ecfpe- 
cially with regard to land. AYhen a transfer of land from a native 
to a white man takes place, it is usually quite fair and straight¬ 
forward according to European notions, whether by sole, by gift, or 
by confiscation after war. The settler performs w^t he beeves to 
be all the necessary legal formalities, and pays the purchase naoney 
agreed upon, but finds his possession of the land disputed, perhaps 
by an individual, perhaps by a whole tribe. The validity of the 
transaction is frequently denied upon the ground that the sdler 
had no right to sell, and that tribal rights have been ignored. 

' JLocording to Maori usage the objectious may be quite band fide, mA 
would probably receive effect from colonial judges if urged at 
proper time and place. But the natives are unwilling to admit the 
jurisdiction of the colonial courts in such cases^ and refuse to plead 
in them, regarding the entire legal procedure as an orgonisatim to 
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defraud them of their land. Thus the tenure of land is here^ as 
elsewh^y the fruitful source of discord between invaders and in¬ 
vaded, even when the former are desirous of acting justly according 
to tlieir own ideas of justice. Meanwhile the Maoris.see only too 
clearly that the land is passing out of their hands, and they ore 
daily becoming fewer and feebler as their white rivals increase in 
numbers, in riches, and in power. The majority accept this state of 
matters as inevitable, and try to make the best of it, having actually 
in some places settled down into the position of landlords, living 
upon the rents paid to thorn by their white tenants. Within the 
!Kingite limits, however, there are still man}’’ intractable spirits, 
not the least generous and patriotic of their nation, who long but 
for one battle more, the stcun of their shame to efface.*’ 

Beligious fanaticism stimulates this hostile spirit, and if there 
ever again are serious troubles with the natives in New Zealand, we 
shall hear more of the Ilau-haus,” who have lapsed fibm Chris¬ 
tianity back to their original heathenism, upon which they have 
engrafted some of the darker rites and tenets to be found in the 
pages of the Old Testament. 

How far the missionaries have made any deep or lasting impres¬ 
sion upon the life and character of the Polynesians, whom they so 
rapidly persuaded to accept the forms of Christianity, is a point very 
difficult to decide. A strong reaction from their influence and teach¬ 
ing has undoubtedly taken place in many parts of New Zealand, 
where deserted mission stations are pointed out embowered amid 
choice fruit-trees, in situations the amenity of which does the 
highest credit to the taste of the reverend founders. In a remote 
village of the interior there lies on the ground a very large bell, too 
heavy to be swung in any building of native construction. It is 
the only visible token of Christianity, and bears a Maori inscription 
to the effect that it is a gift, bestowed ii} 1853 upon the believers of 
Tokanu by certain good women of Kotirana,” the nearest approach 
to the name of Scotland which the Maori alphabet permits. A good 
woman of the locality, on our asking what it all meant, replied witii 
a laugh and the Maori equivalent for ^^soft sawder ! ” The hand¬ 
some gift is evidently not looked upon with the respect due to its 
intrinsic value, to the motives which actuated the donors, and to the 
difficulties overcome in conveying it into the heart of a country at 
that time entirely devoid of roads. During the twenty years that 
have elapsed siS^ this great bell was rolled in a barrel over tl^ 
fem-dad hills around Lake Taupo, many converts have either joined 
the Hau-haos or lapsed into utter indifference, and are pagans so 
far as any^religioos faith is concerned. But not the less on that 
account have the Christian missionaries deserved well of the natives. 
Throughout Pdyneiia it is entirely due to them that the natives are 
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an educated people in the strictest sense of the word^ for it is diffi¬ 
cult to find anywhere within reach of ifiission influence a Polynesian^ 
old or young, who cannot read and write. 

The missionaries began by creating a written language, simple as 
to orthography, and inyariable as to pronunciation. Having 
reduced to writing dialects which existed formerly as mere sounds, 
they ore long succeeded in converting war-like and^indolent savages 
into lettered scholars, although many of their pupils had already 
attained a mature age. An achievomept such as this reflects credit 
upon toachers and pupils alike. 

It must be admitted that the missionaries have been too severe in 
their condemnation of native customs and amusements, and have 
thereby overstrained their influence. The burdens laid upon recent 
converts have been too heavy for them to bear, and a certain amount 
of reaction has necessarily followed. The ^'haka ’’ and the “hula- 
hula” are mot, perhaps, the most elegant or decorous of dances, but 
it would have been wiser to reform than to prohibit, although some 
Christian denominations can fairly boast of their consistent oppo¬ 
sition to dancing of any sort, and may assert with some ifliow of 
reason that waltzes and reels are not greatly superior in decorum to 
the native dances of Polynesia. The joyous nature of the islanders 
is not easily suppressed, and they are more likely to become hypo¬ 
crites than ascetics; but the outburst in New Zealand of the Pai 
Marire or Hau-hau religion, a few years ago, proved that the 
stem theology of the Old Testament is not without attraction for 
the fiercer spirits among them. In Hawaii the awe entertained by 
the natives for the missionaries is enhanced by their influence with 
the government, which has always been considerable. Even the 
presence of a man-of-war “ Pelekmi ” (British), and the popularity 
of the officers, will not avail to produce a “hula-hula” on Sunday in 
a Hawaiian village. The answer to all persuasions is, “ The mis¬ 
sionaries and the police”—^tho latter being in this merely the 
agents of the former. Where missionaries have the ear of the 
authorities, as in Polynesia, they need not expect to be regarded as 
“ protectors of the poor,” a title freely conceded to them in India, 
where many of the unconverted natives regard them as their best 
friends, able and willing to plead their cause even. in disputes with 
government officials. A distinct antagonism usually exists through¬ 
out Polynesia between the missionary and the casual white settler, 
and the opinions of a stranger are apt to be coloured according to 
the class among which he happens to be thrown. Speaking for mysdf, 
the good work of education appears to cover the other failures of 
the missionarieB, and to compensate amply the lenders for all that 
they have given up, whether in land, in i>ecuniary contributions, or 
in amusement. Partly owing to a diminished population, partly also 
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to diminiahod reli^ouB zeal, chorcli accommodation is now in excess 
of the requirements of the iftitives, more especially in Hawaii, and 
the staring white buildings which stud the coast are often little 
used, except as landmarks for vessels at sea. 

In attempting to account for the depopulation of Polynesia, 
various causes are assigned by those who have considered the 
question; intemperance, immorality, infantile epidemics, and pul* 
monary diseases. Some persons lay stress upon one evil, some upon 
another, the most careful observers being the least ready with an 
answer. Some suggestions seem fanciful enough: the women ride 
too much upon horseback; wearing clothes produces susceptibility to 
sudden chills; and the peaceable habits of modern times cause more 
accessible but less healthy localities to be inhabited. Although 
these may all be true causes of diminished population, all combined 
appear inadequate to accoimt for the result. Disease and intem¬ 
perance of all sorts, combined with bod ventilation, insufficient food, 
and a severe climate, do not prevent the population of our large 
cities from increasing. Why, then, should the Polynesians succumb, 
whose climate is equable, whoso food is abundant, and who breathe 
the fresh breezes from mountain and sea P They are not dispossessed 
of their lands or driven from their hunting-grounds like the Bed 
Indians and Australian Blacks. They own largo tracts of fertile 
soil, and foreigners are eager to pay good wages to those who will 
work, scarcity of labour being the main difficulty of sugar cultivation 
in the Sandwich Islands. The marked deficiency of women among 
the Polynesians does not seem to be due to female infanticide, and 
is of course unfavourable to x>opulation ; but they are by no means 
sterile, and pretty little brown children usually swarm around the 
native dwellings, which occur at distant intervals on the coast, or in 
the interior. Why, then, is it that many of these dwellings have 
been deserted, and that luxuriant plantations of cocoa-nut pglms, 
and bread-fruit trees, remain neglected P The means of suhsistenoc 
are there, hut those who should have gathered them have vanished. ^ 
The climate and products are those of Ceylon, but whqre are the 
irrigated rice terraces, and populous villages hidden in a jungle of 
fruit-bearing trees P One is reminded rather of tho barren glens of 
Sutherland, where bright green patches on the brown hill-sides mark 
the site of what are still called ** towns.’^ 

13ias much is clear, however, that “civilisation ” has introduced 
in Polynesia ccMises of destruction more than counterbalanciz^ the 
advantages of education and good government so far as the natives 
are concerned. They are unable, even under the most favourable 
conditioBS,^^ to resist evils which hardly affect the vitality and 
feonndity of tho Indo-European or Mongolian, and those vices and 
ffiseases which inerely scourge the individual of the stronger race 
annihilate the less prolific breed. 
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When they arc all gono thore will be additional wpace in the 
world for a few Caucasians and a gOo^ many Mongolians, of wbom 
there seem to bo quito enough already, and no doubt the Negro also 
would flourish and multiply in the tropical islands. On the whole, 
humanity will not profit greatly by the change. In frugality ni?d 
industry the Kanaka is far inferior to the Chinaman, but not to 
the Negro; while courtesy, courage, docility, and generosity are not 
such common qualities that we cun wibaess without regret the 
extinction of the Polynesians, who exhibit thorn in so marked a 
degree. Depopulation is not limited to Polynesia propd^, but goes 
on all over the Southern llemisphero as rapidly as in the kingdom 
of Hawaii, the only important insular group lying north of the 
equator in the Pacific Oc(^. In the Fijis, since their annexation, 
the mortality baa been appalling, but these islands are inhabited by 
Melanesians, a black race very different to the brown Kanakas. 
The Tasmanian ^^black-fcllow is gono already, and his Australian 
brother is rapidly following him. We may pity even such irreolaim- 
ablo savages as these are, and regret the mode of their extermination, 
but we must admit that for them there is no room within the pale of 
a truly civilised community, and that they are interesting only as 
ethnological curiosities, exhibiting in recent times a very early stag^ 
of human development. It will not take long to write their epitaph, 
although in their keen love of sport and their invincible dislike of 
steady work they bear a certain resemblance to homo of the most 
exalted and highly favoured classes of mankind. 

With the polished Hawaiian and the chivalrous Maori it is 
different, and the loss caused to humanity by their disappearance is 
real. Of course they arc not without failings, and contact with 
unworthy Europeans has not tended to diminish somo of these, but 
they have Icamt, on the other hand, from our people good lessons 
of industry and thrift. Naturally Ihcy have so little notion of 
saving as to give away, or even destroy, their surjdus with reckless 
extravagance; but now a Maori capitalist is by no means unknown, 
and I have seen in the interior of Hawhes Bay and Wollington 
provinces Maori farms which would do credit to any white settler. 
Occasionally, however, the original naturjo asserts itself, and at one 
of these very farms the native agriculturist deliberatdy burnt the 
whole of his straw becauso ho experienced some trouble in obtaining 
what he considered to bo its proper price. Another distinguished 
chief had some turkeys to dispose of, and as the first person to 
whom they wero offered for sole objected to the exorjbitant sum 
asked, he gave them all away to a Pakeha friend. When the 
Polynesian is accused of being idle and thriftless, of having very lax 
notions as to female virtue, and a weakness for intoxicating liquors, 
the case against him has been pretty *^early summed up, And it 
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can only be added that bia filings ore injarioua to bimedf rather 
than to others. That those vho can speak the language of Maoris 
or Kanakas, and who are in constant association with them, either 
officially or socially, like them well enough to tell many stories in 
their favour and few to their discredit, is a fact with which a 
XHtssing traveller can hardly fail to be impressed, and my own 
experience, as far as it went, confirmed the favourable views of those 
better qualified to speak upon the subject. 

A ride of a few days through a district so little frequented by 
EuropeanI that we only met one white man—a trooper of the armed 
constabulary—afforded an opportunity of realising the kindly dispo* 
sition and honesty of the more unsophisticated among the New 
Zealanders. They could not do much for us certainly, and one chief 
apologized for apparent remissness by asking, How can I show you 
kindness when I have only potatoes and cabbage P They did what 
they could, however, with a friendly politeness which was very 
gratifying. On one occasion I arrived with my guide at a Hau-hau 
village after dark, and found it deserted for the time being by all 
its inhabitants, except one very aged crone too feeble to travel. 
Following the custom in such cases wo selected the most comfortable 
**whar^,’* and made ourselves at home. This wharc was a hut built 
of reeds, fem-stalks, and native flax, closely inteivt^oven and perfectly 
weather-tight. Clean mats were the only furniture, but so great 
was the confidence reposed by the owner in his countrymen and 
visitors, that he had left in this open hut his most precious posses¬ 
sion—a pair of double-barrelled guns, which had probably in their 
day done service against the British troops. It is illegal to sell 
firearms to the natives in New Zealand, and even a revolver and a few 
cartridges cannot be landed without purchasing a permit to intro¬ 
duce arms, ammunition, and warlike stores,” so that these two old 
fowling-pieces were of priceless value to the owner; yet he evidtatly 
entertained no fears for their safety. They were “ tapu ” (sacred), 
no doubt, to all good Hau-haus, and our absent host was justified in' 
hk apparent carelosmess. We could make him no return for his 
hospitality, beyond fetching water for the poor old lady and giving 
her a few of our provisions. My guide was well known and popular 
with the natives, which ensured us a welcome anywhere; but an 
unlucky white pedestrian who preceded us paid the penalty of the 
misconduct of others. Arriving at a small village, weary and foot¬ 
sore, he asked SBt shelter; but the men were absent, and the women 
did not like his looks, so one of them advised him to push on a mile 
or two for on imaginary settlement. There are no habitations for 
the next twmity-five mil^, and as my experienced guide lost Ips 
way upon the trackless plain, there was some reason to apprehend 
that the poor “ son-downer ” never succeeded in making his way 
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aorosB. If he really did come to on untimely end, his was a hard 
case; but the behaviour of mean whites under similar circumstances 
was the cause, if not the excuse, for the falsehood told by the unpro* 
tected “ wahine*' (woman) of Tirau. She evidently felt compunction 
in confessing to us this breach of hospitality, in order that we might 
look out for him, and the incident appeared to me at least as un« 
favourable to the character of white men in general as to that of 
this native woman in particular. Had the ^'rangatira^’ been at 
home nothing of the sort would have occurred. 

In Polynesia, as is usually the case where women are in a 
minority, th^ are treated with some consideration, and take part in 
nearly all amusements and occupations along with men. They are 
very fond of riding, many Maori ladies using side-saddles and riding- 
habits, while those of Hawaii invariably ride d la Buchcsse de Berri 
on Spanish saddles; and most picturesque objects they are on horse¬ 
back, in their brilliant flowing robes, adorned with coronets and 
garlands of flowers. Tattooing is no longer in fashion with the 
youths and maidens; but in New Zealand the senior chiefs are 
decorated with most elaborate patterns of spirals and volutes, and 
the elder women have their lips and chins tattooed like the Maronites 
of the Lebanon. As usual among uncivilised races, the women are 
not so good-looking as the men, and in New Zealand they do not 
scorn a short clay pipe, even when dressed in complete European 
fashion—a practice not calculated to improve their appearance. A 
good many white men have married Maori wives, and are known as 

Pakeha-Maoristhe holf-brecds appear to be a fine vigorous race. 

There is an analogy between our present position in the North 
Island and that of the French in Algeria; the law is obeyed by all, 
roads and bridges are constructed, and an unarmed traveller can 
pass safely through the interior. The natives are treated with 
respect and consideration, which they have earned by their courage 
and good faith. No one aficcts to despise the Maoris any more than 
the E^abyles, and they enjoy, whenever they choose to claim it, 
complete social equality in hotels, public conveyances, and places of 
resort. At the same time there is, in certain districts of the island, 
a feebng of insecurity among the colonists similar to that which 
pervades Algeria, where religious fanaticism and love of inde¬ 
pendence may slumber indeed, but are by no means dead in the 
hearts of the “ indig^es.’’ 

The social position accorded to the Maoris by the whites is alto- 
gfether different from that of any other dark-skinned race through¬ 
out the British dominions, but is completely justified by the readiness 
n.^ ease with which they adapt themselves to the manners of good 
s^iety. “ Is that person a gentleman ? Has he never dined with 
the Qovemor before ? ” was the inquiry of a chief who was for the 
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first time a guest at Government House, and observed that one of 
hia Fak^a ocunpanions, unlike himself, was ill at ease and puzded 
how to bdiave. A Maori member of the liegislative Oounml, 
being asked whether he had had a pleasant dinner party, is said to 
have replied, Oh yes, very much so. We were all gentlemen; 
no XiOwer House members present.” This story, however, haa some¬ 
what the appearance of having been made iq> at the expense of the 
popfular branch of the legislature. 

At the opening of the Hawaiian Parliament in 1850, the King, in 
his address to the ‘^nobles and representatives” o^the people, 
assured them that the policy of the Government was essenti^y 
protective to the Hawaiian or native race, to the intent that the 
question of their capability of civilisation may be fully solved.” 
For a quarter of a century the attempt to cariy out such a policy 
has been honestly made, under singularly favourable conditions and 
with very encouraging results, were it not for the well-grounded 
apprehension that the Hawaiian race, os it becomes ci'^sed, is 
doomed to become extinct. No one who has passed any time among 
these happy lotos-eaters can contemplate without sincere regret this 
consummation of so promising a political experiment. The statistics 
are, however, only too conclusive; and, as in the case of the Maoris, 
the diminution in numbers is so steady, that a limit at no remote 
date may be calculated beyond which the Hawaiian race will not 
survive. Without taking into account the large estimate of the 
population given by Captain Cook, we find that the Sandwich 
leJands, in 1823, contained 142,000 inhabitants, and in 1832 only 
130,000,’ four years later they were reduced to 108,500^ and in 
184)9 to 80,600, their annual death rate being then about 8 per cemt. 
In 1866 the native population was 58,765, and in 1872 (the date of 
the last eensus) 51,531, including half-castes* The excess ofmales 
over, females was then no less than 3,216, and the fwiTingl decrease 
was estiinated to be from 1,200 to 2,000. There was at the same* 
time a small annual increase in the number of half-castes, as well as 
in that of the whites and Chinese. 

The cause- of this depopulation is certainly not political mis- 
govern^nt. The independence of Hawaii has been recognised by 
all the great maritime nations, and the form of government is a 
constitutional monarchy. The legislature is conqK>86d of twenty 
chiefs or nob^s nominated by the Crown, and a number (not' 
exceeding forty) of xepresentatLvcs elected biennially. ISiere is h 
consideiable.prQp^rtjr qualification for rqaresentatives, and.a smaller 
one for. eli^otofs«; The l^islal^rs are paid,, and all sit and Tote m 

The King himself' is of the anoient royal 
knt hU. ceil^t imposed of three ministers besides tiie attomey- 
generol) contains no !&Lwaiian except the minister of the interior. 
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Tho leading foreign merchants, one of vhom has married the £ing^s 
sister, are members of the privy oooncil, and a preponderating' 
influence is exercised by the enlightened M^hite oommunhy of 
Honolulu. The theoretical excellence of this constitution has* dot 
been belied by its practical working. Government schools have 
been everywhere established, 87 per cent, of the children of school 
age ore actually receiving instruction, and a Hawaiian unable to 
read and write is rarely to be found. The sale of intoxicating 
liquors to natives is forbidden by law, and the legal penalties are 
strictly enforced. Indeed, so energetic and efficient are the magis¬ 
trates, both native and foreign, that the number of criminal con¬ 
victions assumes an alarming magnitude for a small communily; 
but it is reassuring to find that some of the offenoes are not. very 
heinous in their nature. In two years there were no less than aixty^ 
one convictions for violating the Sabbath. 

The political hardships of the Hawaiians, in fact, consist merely in 
being too much governed. Life and property arc secure ; the laws 
arc just, and are well administered; the tjaantity^ not the quaMy^ of 
the government is in fault. The political machinery, with king, 
privy council, governors, judges, salaried ministers and legislators, 
is ludicrously in excess of the requirements of the dwindling popu- 
latiou—^less than sixty thousand, including all the foreigners. 

The military outlay, indeed, is not great, except upon music and 
upon gunpowder for salutes. The last item consumes a most undue 
proportion of the national resources, as the principal foreign powers 
arc represented by commisBioners as well as by consuls, and tho 
tariff of guns allotted to each is two in excess of what is customary 
clsewhcrft. Men-of-war of various nations, British and American 
in particular, are constantly visiting Honolulu; and the islanders 
flatter themselves that the United Kingdom and the United States 
are alike prepared to use any amount of force or fraud in order to 
effect annexation. The various commissioners, on their side, watch 
one another with as much jealous distrust as do the ambassadors to 
the Sublime Porte; each regards the success of his policy as essential 
to the welfare of his own country as well os that of Hawaii. At 
present no pretext could easily he found for foreign interferenOe.in 
the affairs of such a peaceable and well-conducted state, and Hawaii 
may hope for a season to enjoy the political independence whid^ ahe 
owes partly to her geographioal isolation, planted as she is far from 
, any other land in the centre of the vast Pacific. . 

But what will be the fate of the Sandwich Islands when .there we 
no more Hawaiians P Among foreign elemants the Amerioan ijtre* 
ponderates, especially as regards i»ommeroial interahangei^ «nd4hea& 
idands naturally gravitate towards the United. States i ,h«£t, ioddfy 
enough, that great maritime nation a^>ear8 to despise inmlftr pdssefrr 
sions, even when, like St. Thomas, they coxi8tituteimportaiKt^eraai?> 
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tile entrep6ia. On the other hand. Great Britain, the tauTeraal 
annexer of idands, has onco already relinquished possession of the 
Sandwich group, where the French and Ihe Bussian colours have 
also been hoist^, only to be again hauled down. It seems, therefore, 
as if this little archipelago were destined to remain’unannexed; and 
when the present royal race can no longer furnish it with a king, it 
may imitate its American neighbours and proclaim the republic. 

A'prosperous future is before it, situated in mid-ocean between 
America, Asia, and Australasia, with a productiye soil, and an 
equable climate which would be perfection did it not render all 
exertion alike superfluous and distasteful. At Honolulu, in 21^ 18' 
north latitude and 158^ west longitude, the barometer has been 
observed to vary during the year only from 30-24 inches to 29-70, 
while the range of the thermometer at the same time was between 
86*^ and ,62% with a mean temperature of 75°. This agreeable but 
enervating climate prevails only at the sea-level; at a greater deva- 
tion a temperate region is found, and in the island of Hawaii the 
mountain summits, rising to more than thirteen thousand feet, are 
frequently capped with snow. The windward coast of Hawaii, ever 
verdant and well watered, thanks to the north-cast trades, is 
admirably described by the Poet Laureate as the land of the lotos- 
eaters:— 

A land of streams! some, like a downward smoko, 

Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn, did go; 

And some thro’ wavering lights and shadows broke, 

Bolling a slumbrons sheet of foam below. 

.Bar off, three monntaiu-tops, 

Throe silont pinnacles of aged snow, 

Stood sansot-flushed: and dewed with showery drops, 

Up-domb the shadowy palm above tho woven copse.*’ 

There is nothing melancholy about these mild-eyed lotos-eaters, except 
the kxio\ffledgc that they will have no share in the future prosperity, 
which white capital and Chinese labour seem likely to produce in 
the Sandwich Islands. During the Inst quarter of a century, while 
these ** Happy Isles ’’ have enjoyed such ^litical as well as natural 
advantages tl^t the population ought to nave doubled itself, it has 
diminished by nearly one-third. Tho Hawaiians have proved in a 
most remarkable instance their appreciation of a sanitary policy,^ 
which places the welfare of the community above theprqudioes and 
even tbe affections of the individual. A considerable and apparmtly 
increasing proportion of the Hawaiians is afflicted with the terrible 
disease known as leprosy, which has defied all available medical science, 
and is regarded as absolutely incurable. How far it is contagious in 
the ordinaiy sense appears to be^ doubtful, for the natives have 
Imbitually neglected aU precautions in associating with lepers, and 
jet the disease is not known to have affected above two per cent, of the 
population. On the other hand, it is clearly liable to he transmitted 
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from parent to offspring, and is regarded os infeotioua hj compe- 
tent authorities. To prevent all risk of infection, and to stamp out 
the hereditary taint, which threatened to spread through the whole 
community, the Hawaiian legislature about ten years ago took up 
the question in a spirit at once patriotic and scientific. Under the 
auspices of a Board of Health a leper settlement was established in a 
secluded valley on the small island of Molokai, to which all persons 
known to be affected with leprosy were transported by officials 
appointed for the purpose. Considerable difficulty was experienced 
at first in discovering the unfortunate creatures, who were concealed 
by their friends, and a more painful duty could hardly be imposed 
upon a kindly Kanaka than to surrender a companion to pass the 
remainder of his days a hopeless exile in a lazzaretto. But the stern¬ 
ness of tho law did not prevent the Hawaiians from realising its 
expediency, and the necessity for its strict enforcem^t in the 
interest of the public. Examples of self-devotion were not wanting 
on the part of persons whose external symptoms of leprosy were so 
slight as to escape detection, but who surrendered themselves spon¬ 
taneously in obedience to the law? Nothing can well be more 
touching than the story told by Miss Bird, in her book on tho 
Hawaiian Archipelago, of poor “ Bill Bagsdalo,’^ whose generous 
self-immolation savours rather of the antique Homan than of the 
Kanaka. This talented half-white, who had filled among other 
honourable offices that of interpreter to the Hawaiian legislature, 
avowed himself to be a leper before any visible symptom betrayed 
him, and passed amid universal lamentation from the joyous society 
of Hilo to a living death at Kalawao. In that dismal valley of 
Molokai ho is now a ruler, by virtue of his abilities; but perhajm 
since tho Odyssey was composed the well-known words have never 
been so applicable to any living mortal:— 

'Bovkoifiriv K iirapQvpoi itav OtfTevifiev aXAci>, 

Trap* cuAi^pw, cu fivj /Storos ttoXvs €irj, 

TToertv vcKvco’O’i KaTa<l>$ifA,€younv dvaauew* 

*■ 

Certainly the hardest life that a slave can lead- else^ere seems 
preferable to that of Governor Hagsdole, who now rules with benefi- 
* cent and almost absolute authority over seven hundred lepers in 
every stage of a lingering but fatal disease. The last effort of his 
eloquence, when bidding farewell to his weeping friends, was to urge 
submission to the stringent measures taken by the Government for 
the purpose of stamping out leprosy. The law for the seclusion of 
lepers has been enforced without distinction of rank or natioujolity, 
and in the course of eight years more than eleven hundred persons 
have been transported to Molokai; of these a large proportion died 
within a short tim e of their arrival, but in 1874 there remained alive 
more tha n seven hundred. Although all hope must be abandon^ 
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by those wlio enter Kalawao, tlie natural oheerfulneaB of tiie Kanakas 
seems not to desert them even there, and a visit fh«n the King and 
Queen caused no little rejoicing among the lepers.' The support of 
those unfortunate exiles entails a heavy burden on a small community 
like Hawaii, ;with a diminishing revenue and an increasing expends 
ture. The burden, however, will soon be removed by the hand o£ 
death, *'and no item in an annual outlay of some $600,000 is less 
worthy of being expunged than the cost of the leper settlement. 
The courage and liberality displayed in grappling with this national 
curse are worthy of the emulation of advanced European govern-* 
xaents. 

In explanation of the disinclination to steady labour which 
characterises the Pol^mesian, and distinguishes him in so marked a 
manner fnom the Chinese, it must be borne in mind that tbo islands 
of the Pacific are very much under-peopled, and that almost all of 
them lie between the tropics, and enjoy a climate in which existence 
is happiness and exertion is pain. As for the natives of New 
Zealand, whose cUmate may be compared to that of Italy, they are 
indeed more energetic and warlike than the gentle Kanakas of the 
tropical islands, but their close resemblance in character, appearance, 
and language indicates a very recent separation from their northern 
cousins. The Maoris themselves affirm that their original* home 
was a country named Hawaiiki in the far north, and at Poto Iti is 
stiU exhibited an elaborately carved canoe with fifteen benches, in 
which the ancestors of the Arawa tribe are said to have crossed the 
ocean. '^Te Arawais the largest native craft which I saw in 
New Zealand, and it is about as seaworthy as a university eight-oar. 
On hoard European vessels the Maoris prove themselves to be bold 
and skilful seamen, but in naval architecture they are inferior even 
to the black islanders of Melanesia. The seas around New Zealand 
are swept by gales very difierent from the soft trade-winds of the 
tropical Pacific, and the transport of provisions and water sufficient 
for a long voyage in a canoe across these seas seems to be an im« 
possibility.^ Onr the map the islands of Polynesia appear to bo 
thickly sprinkled, but in reality they are so few and so small, as to 
occupy a space almost inappreciable upon the immense expanse of 
water. Most of them are coral islets, which are raised so little 
above the sea-surfme as to be invisible at a short distance. During 
a voyage of threepreeks through the heart of the galaxy we only 
sighted two coxal islets, and a lofty volcanic ialapd in the Navigators 
group. It may he said that the Pacific is an area of subsidence, and 
at A period geologicsUyi recent the land surfisoe must have been very 
much larges.&an it now is, but all evidence seems to indicate that 
the Maoris have ooloqised New Zealand jit a period which is recei^ 
in a vexy difibrent sense of jdie word. Eminent naturalists ace even 
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of ophubn that moa, a bird whose feathers are still found it perfect 
preservation, and whoso remains are imbedded in the newest ^uvial 
deposits, was extinct before the arrival of the Maons. They hardly 
succeed in explaining, however, what agency, except that of maUf 
could have destroyed a creature so powerful and so abundant, in a 
country without beasts of prey, and where no important geological 
change has occurred since the time when it flourished. 

How and when the Maoris reached New Zealand will in all 
probability never be accurately determined, but their tropical origin 
is clear enough. They have never really peopled the South (or 
Middle) Island, the largest and most productive of the group, but 
have lingered in the balmy climate of the North, and have planted 
many of their most important settlements around the numerous hot 
springs of the volcanic districts. Thanks to those natural supplies 
of heat, they can dispense almost entirely with fuel, and in some 
villages the inhabitants, like those of a fashionable spa, spend a 
considerable portion of the twenty-four hours in bathing. From 
long habit they enjoy a temperature which would almost scald a 
European, and will tumble heels over head into natural cauldrons 
apparently at the boiling point, and into which I could not bear to 
dip my hand. At sunset, the whole population of a village, men, 
women and children, may be seen disporting themselves in the tepid 
dcpthi^ or seated, with the water up to their necks, on the smooth 
enamelled sides of these natural thermm. Infants in arms bathe 
along with the rest, learning to smm before they are able to walk, 
and perched on the shoulders of their tattooed grandfathers, they 
regard with astonished black eyes the bleached Pakeha, whose blood¬ 
less appearance contrasts most unfavourably with the wholesome 
brown of the Maori. Laughing, talking, floundering, and splaShing, 
the natives do not forget the^ good manners, and are as polite in 
the water as they are upon land, treating a stranger with marked 
consideration. It is needless to say that they are perfect swimmers, 
the women no less than the men; in the popular Maori legend it is 
Hero, not Lcander, who performs +be feat of swimming over to the 
island of Mokoia. In a country of lakes and rivers, where the only 
canoes ore long cranky dug-outs,^’ fashioned of a wood almost 
oquol in speoifle gravity to water, and propelled with short, feeble 
paddles, it is necessary to be a good swimmer. When two or three 
miles from the shore, with a stiff head breeze rendering it necessary 
that half the crew should use their paddles fbr baling, you know that 
your native companions, encumbered only with a light kilt, will 
probably reach the land in safety if the canoe is swamped or upset. 
This knowledge, however, affords only a modified degree of comfort 
to a Pakeha, clad probably in waterproof and riding-boots, and 
rouses his wrath against the conservatism disfdayed by the Maoris in 
boat-building. Occasionally fatal accidents occur even to natives, 
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and not long ago two canoes full of people were swamped in Lake 
Botorua: two women only were < saved, the men behaving with 
great self-devotion in endeavouring to* assist the weaker and more 
helplesi^. .• . • . , 

E 7 en.Jiow,'when steamers ply regularly between Auckland and 
there is* little or no intercourse between .the Polynesians 
of > the southern temperate and the northern tropical: latitudes; and 
it is astemishing, after passing over so many thousand miles of sea, 
te.find one’s self among people who in features and complexion, in 
firank and courteous bearing, and even in such small details as their 
mode of decoration with flowers or feathers, seem to be identical 
with those, that . one has' quitted. .. It 'is,. however, in language 
tluit« the. substantial identity, shows .itself, niost distinctly, as after 
oU'dwmg ior -certain diflerences of pronunciation.it will be found 
that eJmost all the words in common use are the' same in ihq Maori 
and Kanaka dialects. These are precisely the words whi(di could 
not have been recently borrowed by one dialect from the other; and 
as neither possessed until quite recently any literature, or even an 
alphabet, it is remarkable that so very little divergence should have 
taken place. 

Great as are the charms of scenerj*' and climate— 

“ Whero the golden Pacific round islands of pai'adisc rolls—” ^ 

the chief interest and romance of these regions arc due to their 
aboriginal inhabitants, and will pass away Tvith them. A country 
newly occupied by white settlers is neither romantic nor picturesque 
when the primcDval forest has been reduced to charred stumps, and 
a long interval must elapse before the undefaced glories of the 
^deibess can .bo replaced by the cultivated beaut}*" of an old and 
prosperous land. . In time the femland and bush of New Zealand 
will be converted into a populous and productive country; but^he 
people and the products will be English, and not Maori. Thus the 
world becomes more prosperous and wealthy, hut less interesting 
and varied, and the inducements to travel diminish as the facilities 
increase. Even in older countries the variety of scenery, of archi¬ 
tecture, of costume, of social and political institutions, of fauna and 
flora, so charming at the present moment, is tending to become 
a thing of the past, and will be vainly sought for by the travellers 
of another genc^atiou. An Eastern dragoman once said to mo, 
while, we were gazing in admiration at a crumbling Saracenic 
edifice, We see these things, but our sons will not be able to see 
them,” The feeling to which his words gave expression was con¬ 
stantly in nfy mind when among the Maoris and Kanakas, whose 
**tenakoe” and "aloha,” their friendly greetings to. the passing 
ciiWger, have all the pathos of an eternal adieu. 

David Weddxbborn. 
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Of the immediate military prospects of the war which has at leag& 
broken out on the Danube and in Asia, I do not pretend to judge. 
It seems to bo generally understood that tho improvemente in 
modern weapons give the defence a great advantage over tho attadi;; 
and although tho extreme inefficiency of the Turkish officers and the 
deficiency of their means make their army very poor indeed for . 
aggressive or active warfare, it does seem that their Government has 
been very wise in its generation in spending the last of its resources 
in procuring a most abundant supply of the best weapons and 
ammunition, armed with which even the irregulars may be most' 
formidable for defensive purposes, as the first considerable affair 
Boems to have shown. We know very well by a good deal of ex¬ 
perience in the East how often tho best troops may be driven back 
by irregular soldiers fighting behind defences; and there is no 
change more marked in our dealings with savage and semi-civilised 
tribes all over the world than the increased difficulties caused by the 
supply of firearms which an active commerce now provides for these 
tribes almost everywhere. The Turkish irregulars defending good 
positions cannot be compared with barbarous tribes, but rather with 
the Affghans whose capacity we know so well. In our last serious 
contest with some of them in Umbeyla Pass, we know how strong a 
force they held in check without improved weapons. I should 
think that Affghans in their own hills, with an abundant supply of 
the best American breechloaders, would be most unpleasant to deal 
with. And so it may really, be with the Turks. Tho Russian 
advance may not be so rapid or easy after all, unless strategy enables 
them to avoid defences and advance where they can. Still it is not 
a violent presumption to suppose that sooner or later the Russians 
may succeed in making a great advance, and wo may consider tho 
matter in view of that very probable contingency. 

Suppose that a victorious advance of the Russians to Fhilippopolis or 
Adrianople, and the occupation of great part of Asiatic Turkey, shall 
have super-excited the susceptibilities and the fears of that great part 
of the nation which dislikes Russia, while our Government maintains 
a tone which gives colour and consistency to such feelings; suppose 
that Englishmen carrying on an unofficial war against Russia, and 
other causes of offence, have embittered the feelings of the Russians 
towards us ; will there not be a state of tension in which one ^ark 
may light up a conflagration of war ? May not we thus be drawn 
into a war with Russia just at the time v^en she has attained such 
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a position that wo shall fight at a great disadyantage P Suppose 
that, under such ciroumstances, the Gormans, counting as thej hare 
counted before on our readiness to assume the task which they 
avoid, leave us to follow our bent in stemming the Russian tide as 
much for their benefit as our own. May not our position then be 
very difficult ? If the Turks may still furnish soldiers who would 
be very good in our hands, wc should certainly have to pay for all, 
and the expenditure would be enormous. Probably with the feel¬ 
ings we have about Constantinople, we should think it necessary to 
make it our first point to secure that place. It would be no use 
attempting to hold the Bosphorus unless we held the Dardanelles 
also—so we must undertake at least two sets of land defences. 
Suppose that by an effort we are able to send 50,000' men or more to 
undertake that task in conjunction with the Turks, and that by an 
unstinted expenditure we may secure those points—shall we then 
also undertake a great Asiatic campaign to prevent Russia from 
permanently seizing the countries between the Black Sea and the 
Persian Gulf, dominating Persia, approaching Affghanistan, and, as 
many among us think, threatening India ? It may be possible that, 
by raising great armies in India, and draining eur population at 
home, we might fight the Russians in Mesopotamia; but if we did 
fSo, the conditions would be very different from the position if we 
waited for the Russians in our own borders. We should fight very 
far from our own bases, while the Russians, instead of being sepa¬ 
rated from their base by enormous tracts of desert and mountain, 
would bo almost at home, with their Caucasian army a little in 
advance of their present position. The expense to us of such an 
undertaking would be prodigious—greater than that of any war of 
which the world has yet heard. 

Lord Beaconsfield says that timo is our advantugo; that with our 
long purse we can sustain many campaigns when other coiffitiies 
would be exhausted. But suppose that under such circumstances as 
those described, the Russians quietly held Bulgaria on both sides 
the Balkan, Armenia, and all of Turkey in Asia that is worth their 
holding, while we, holding the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, either 
remain quietly in India or maintain an army in Mesopotamia. 
Suppose even we were able, at a vast expense, to make Turkistan too 
hot for the Russians, while they have so much else on their hands. 
What then ? Xhe Ruasidns would lose their trade by sea; but they 
would draw the revenues of the best ports of Turkey. They would 
save all tiie expense of a fleet. They might also save the army and 
expenditure now so improfitahle in Tmkistan. They would still have 
free commerce with Europe by land, and even by sea through the 
Baltic Provinces of Russia. We should either have to do wilhout the 
and other Rusnaarai^ products so important to our manufacture!. 
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•or else pay mucli dearer for them, and might find that we had cut df 
our nose to spite our face. It strikes me that under such oircuniktaiioes 
the Bussians could afford to wait at least as long as we, and ihiit we 
might find the game a very unprofitable one. In fact, unless we 
could persuade or bribe the Germans to help us out of it, I don’t see 
how such a stale-mate position could be brought to an end. Even if 
we were more prudent in India than I can hope, and remained strioUy 
cn the defensive, while Bussia occupies the valley of the Euphrat^ 
and the Turkoman villages bordering on Affghanistan, I cannot doubt 
that with all Asia excited, the Affghans intriguing, and the Persians 
siding with Bussia, wc should incur great expense for increased 
armaments in India as well as in Europe. 

All this, I really do believe, may not improbably happen if we isolate 
ourselves from the European concert, and maintain an unfriendly 
position towards Bussia. On the other hand, if we act with the other 
Powers as it may be agreed in concert to act, and if wo treat Bussia 
as acting as she professes to do in execution of the decision at which 
united Europe has arrived (though without our authority)-,* we. may 
well claim to step in with the other Powers at a fitting time to disousa 
and settle matters on the bases already laid down, and we may in 
an amicable way exercise a large influence on the settlementrof the 
great questions involved. Whatever their ulterior designs, 
Bussians have always shown a great respect for English opinions ana 
English susceptibilities, and if we treat them in a fair and friendly 
way, it is probable that for their own sake they will desire to con¬ 
ciliate us, and to make a settlement which shall satisfy their interests 
with as little offence as possible to ours. 

I assume that, the war being now oommencod, it is impossible to stop 
a great effusion of blood; that it must go on, till at least the first ^ 
round has been fought out, and the parties are a little sobered. Then 
it will he that Europe may with advantage step in to give effect to 
the general plans of the Conference, modified and extended m no 
doubt they then must be, according to the circumstances. .1 do not 
doubt that if wc only abstain from prematurely putting ourselves 
forward to bell the cat, as the jealous antagonist of Bussia, Turkey 
in Europe is safe enough from permanent Bussian dominioiL . The 
Gennans will toko care of that. We may hope and presiune that 
they will agree to establish the Autonomies to.which, they have set 
their hand. Our part must chiefly be to see that, those Autonomief 
ore retd and are not strangled and stifled,, in deference to the suscep* 
tibilities of powers jealous of popular freedom. We must strite 
a Bulgaria, free Greek Provinces, and a free Bosnia (joined to 
pr separate from Sorvia)^ while we maintain tthc.free and thiiving 
young States^droady existing, and promote a confederatimlvhioh 
will make them all stronger. There are, not wanting mgns that the 
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free and democratic character of the BasBO-Servian movem^t last 
year was disagreeable to the Bussian Government, as well as to the 
Austro-Hungarian GoTemment, and that this time it is proposed to 
stifle movement in that quarter, and to prefer more regular oflioial 
action in other quarters. It would be a very great pity that our 
influence in &vour of giving a popular form to the new Autonomies 
should be wanting, or should be weakened by our following a 
* separate and isolated course. In every way it is to be wished that 
we should act with Europe and not get into an isolated position. 

In one way or other Europe may then, I hope, be settled. But it 
is in Asia that our own difficulties will arise if we have not earned 
the good offices of the other Powers, and given Bussia reason to 
conciliate and deal reasonably with us. In Asia undoubtedly very 
complicated and difficult questions must arise, the settlement of 
which may require much disposition on all sides to concord and 
forbearance. I propose, therefore, to examine that part of the subject 
more fully. 

Mr. Laing quoted high authority of a not very recent date to show 
how groundless are the fears of a Bussian invasion of India. I agree 
with him in the main in that, and still more in his wish that a good 
many members of Parliament and respectable people outside, who 
give way to this scare, could be put through a small course of physical 
geography. But I hardly think he sufficiently adverted to the 
advance that Bussia has made since the date of the opinions which 
he quoted. She has since then conquered Turkistan. The very 
full knowledge we now have of her position there makes it clear that 
while she has annexed and incorporated in her own dominions the 
northern and north-eastern portions of Turkistan, she completely 
dominates over Bhokhora and Ehiva, the native states of the Southern 
portion. She does not seem to keep residents at the native courts 
after our fasliion; but with Sarmarcand and the valley of the 2er- 
Afshan in her possession she controls the water-supply on which 
Bhokhaia wholly depends. And she maintains garrisons in annexed 
territory within easy reach of Khiva, with which she has established 
permanent communications and from whence she both controls the 
Khan and assists him to control the Turkomans over whom he had 
little control before. The Turkomans of the country near Khiva have 
been subjugated by the severe measures of which we have heard so 
much, as have also apparmitly those near the south-eastern shores 
of the Caspian, ^here remain those farther to the East, near the 
Persian frontier and extending to or beyond Merv. It is perhaps 
as much due to our susceptibilities as to anything else, that these 
. last have not yet been taken in hand. Merv is, as has been stated, 
^ but a half-mined village on the edge of the desert, oq^ it is not on 
the best way to Inffia, there being no break in the mountains there. 
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Bat a little farther to the East, near Meshed, there is such a break, 
where the Turkomans habitually invade the north-eastern comer of 
Persia, plundering the country and carrying the inhabitants oflf into 
slavery. Merv, though noth^g in itsdf, may perhaps be taken as 
a of a line of Turkoman communities occupying a considerable 
submontane tract or series of tracts from Eizil Arvat near the Bussian 
frontier to Merv. These are the wretches who harry Persia, and 
peihaps the worst of the Turkomans. They seem to have owed some 
sort of intermittent allegiance and nominal tribute to Khiva; but 
they are separated from that territory by a great desert, and the 
Khan had no real authority over them. If it were not for question 
of offence to us, there can be no doubt that in ordinary course the 
next step would be for the Bussians to bring these people under 
some sort of control. If they would avoid offence they need not 
place a permanent garrison on the immediate frontier towards 
Affghanistan, and placing it on the other side they need not make it 
stronger than suffices to control the Turkomans in concert with 
Persia. But if they wish to worry and aimoy us, probably they 
would find in this country of the southern Turkomans, cultivated and 
watered as to some extent it is, places that would suit them well for 
cantonments controlling Turkistan, and these might occasion some 
intrigue and apprehensions on our Indian frontiers. 

My view in brief is this, that in Asia the Bussians and English are 
not near enough really to hurt ono'another, but are quite near enough 
to annoy and excite one another, to cause much expense if apprehen¬ 
sions are easily entertained, and in fact to play a game of * beggar my 
neighbour’to a very great extent. The suggestion that we should 
shake hands with the Bussians across the Himalayas was not originally 
mine. For my part I had rather not see them there, so far as our 
particular interests are concerned; but being there, and we having 
no ground to prevent their being there, I think the best wo can do 
is to shake hands with them. It is something like the case of a rich 
man for whom you do not very much care, buying a property and 
coming to settle near you in the country. You had rather he did 
not come; you rather fear he may detract from your authority in the 
parish and country; but you feel that if you are on bad terms with 
him, ho may make things unpleasant to you in many ways, and 
perhaps involve you in several contests and much expense; so you 
shake hands with him, ask him to dinner, and perhaps find him 
not such a bad fellow after all. I still belieye that if we could bring 
ourselves to keep quite quiet, we might leave the Bussians in Central 
Asia alone for a long time to come. But I much fear that we can’t 
do that. Already the accounts from India show that an excitement is 
getting up, and, as I think, an imprudent activity. This time, for a 
change, it is the Anglo-Indian newspapers that are exciting them- 
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advefi over the excitability of the Govemzaenti and taking the other 
line. There seems to bo no doubt that Lord Lyttcm, besides the 
advance in Khelat, has attempted to eiiter into more intimate 
relations with the Ameer of Oabul, and has failed in the„ attempt. 
Also 1 hear of a design to extend our influence in, another quarter in 
the same part of the world. The truth is that the time has arrived 
when the Ameer in natural course comes to do that which it is the 
function of every Afghan to do, that is to put himself up to 4he 
highest bidder. If we and the Bussians both bid for him, he is 
certain to do that very persistently. Hence, all the stories of his 
receiving Bussian agents> &c., &c., while ho sulks towards us. The 
truth is that if we court him, he will certainly raise his price. Our 
only course with these people is to leave them entirely alone till they 
•come to us for favours, and then they will he humble enough. 

As, however, things are situated, there is no doubt some bad 
feeling and excitement which may be increased by war in Western 
Asia, and by every rumour of unfriendliness between us and the 
Bussions. One of the last pieces of news is, that ** the Emperor of 
Bussia has finally sanctioned the Orenborg-Taskend Bailway line,’’ 
which, running east from Orenberg, is to branch off to Turkistan on 
one and to Siberia on the other. Tlicre never was a time 
when financially this was more impossible. But may not the 
announcement be intended as a sort of countcrblast-^a suggestion to 
all whom it may concern, that if we push forward on our aide the 
Briseians may push forward on theirs ? 

Now let US go back to Turkey in Asia. That country as a whole 
is really, as a glance at the map will show, about equidistant 
between England and India, but its Eastern portion comes a good 
deal nearer the latter. What is usually called Asia Minor, that is 
the peninsula stretching towards Constantinople, is chiefly inha¬ 
bited by Turks, or perhaps I should rather say by Mahomxoedans; 
but a large country to the east of this is marked Armenia” in the 
maps, and contains a large Armenian population, mixed with Turks, 
Eoords, and others. I have not been able to form any real estimate 
of the number of the Armenians, but th^ claim to bo several 
milHohs, partly settled in Armenia, and partly scattered over much 
wider countries. - Already a good many of them are under Bussian 
jralo) and I am told that the Bussian rule in this part of Asia has 
been sgecmlly^conciliatory, probably with a view to future eventu* 
alxtiesi' ^ There are, also,^ believe, a good many Armenians in Persia;. 
But the bulk of them are in Turkey; and, isolated from other 
Christian- peoples, of a supple and clever character, large classes 
of them 'l»ve become a cort of parasitLO growth ■ on-the TarkiBh 
Empire, doing many^ things ior the Turks which th^ cannot do 
&T themselves, end profiting much by the conneotion. ,. Yet the 
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Armeniaxi peasantry of Annexe are, by all aceonnts, aM mtush 
oppressed and plundered as tbe people of any part of the Empire; 
partly owing to the usufd Turkish misgOTernment, and partly on 
account of wont of protection from the marauding practices of their 
Xoord neighbours. 

Then we come to the Eoords occupying all the hilly country east 
of the Euphrates, from Armenia far into Persia, The num^r of 
tbe Eoords seems to be large both in Turkey and Persia; about a 
million I have seen them put at in the former, besides some Eizzle- 
bash Koords allied to the Persian division of the raoa. They are 
on arms-bearlng people, of much energy, predatory and otherwise. 
Speaking generally, they are Mahommedans, but I see an allusion 
in Consul Taylor’s report to “Christian Koords,”—so apparently 
some of them are Christians. Prom the context I should suppose 
that the people he calls Christian Eoords are the Nostmdans, of whom 
wo have heard much, and who are stated to be found in the Eoord 
country near the borders of Persia in numbers considerably exceeding 
a hundred thousand. But there is another fact regarding the Eoords 
prominently brought out by Consul Taylor, viz., that there are many 
Eoords (and those among the most important and influential of 
the race) in the Bussiau territory. They are, it seems, fredy 
employed by the Bussians, and much potted and conciliated by 
them; lightly taxed and liberally governed, in pursuance of the 
general Bussion policy of conciliation in Asia. The Koords on 
either side of the border seem very freely to move backwards and 
foiwards, with the general result that, according to our Consul, 
though, like most such races, they have abundant clan quarrels 
and disputes among themselves, they are united in their partiality 
for Bussia rather than for Turkey.” The Eizzlebash Eoords are 
also stated to bo altogether imfriendly to Turkey. Again, in the 
Province of Trehizond there is, according to Consul Biliotti, a large 
population of Georgians, Mingrelians, and people whom he calls 
KroomleeSf** all of whom very much prefer Bussia to Turkey, 
Mahommedan though most of them be. 

The general result of the very interesting reports of our Consuls 
just published (Blue book, No. 16) seems to bo that in a great part 
of the territory, in advance of the present Russian boundary in Asia, 
the Bussians will not have to encounter a strong populdh reastanoe; 
but, on the contrary, are likely to find' allies, or at any rate peofde 
ready to sell their swords. It is not till they come into Asia Minor 
proper that a real popular resistance is to bo expected, and perhaps 
they will not care to go there. 

Tho division of Syria among'various races and religions, Malmm- 
medan, Christian, and nondescript, is so well known ithat^T need not 
dwell on that. . . j . . v. 
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In Arabia, again, we bavc all the great central regions containing 
the great agrionltural and settled communities so well described by 
Mr. Falgrave, entirely independent of, and always bitterly hostile to 
the Turks. They are mostly in religion of those Wahabee sects who 
most strongly repudiate such a dominion as that of the Saltan. 
Since the Turks have had a regular army, they have succeeded 
in establishing their controlKng authority more or less in some, of the 
ooaist districts of Arabia, and they seem at present to hold pretty 
firmly the holy cities of Mecca and Medina ; but if they are in diffi¬ 
culties, the Arabs of the interior who so long contested those places 
with them, will probably not be slow once more to try their fortune. 

So far as any real control is maintained over the Arab tribes of the 
Syrian desert, and the plains of Mesopotamia, it is the Turks who 
now do so, and if the Turkish Power fails, the tribes must cither bo 
let loose or be controlled by some one else. 

Over the towns and more settled territory on, and east of, the Tigris 
the Persians have old claims, and besides the desire to possess their 
sacred place, Kerbula near Bagdad, ancient enmities of the bitterest 
description, and modern causes of offence, make it almost inevitable 
that, even if they profess neutrality for a time, they should attack 
Turkey when they see a sufficiently favourable opportunity. Persia 
is now, however (from what causes we hardly understand), a 
very wretched and down-going countr}\ I am told by men who 
have known it intimately for the lost fifteen years, that the visible 
change for the worse in that time is enormous. There never was a 
greater impostor than the Shah, when he appeared in Europe and 
was received as the successor of the Great King. The military Power 
of Persia is small, and it is only when the Turkish forces are greatly 
reduced, or drawn away, that sho will havo much chance of a per¬ 
manent extension. 

It is evident, then, that the complications in the way of a settle¬ 
ment between Bussia, Turkey, and Persia in the countries between 
Bussian Georgia and the Euphrates, and again in the Arab coun¬ 
tries beyond, will be very great. 

It is to be expected that, witb more or less difficulty, the Bussians 
will reach the head waters of the Euphrates, and then there is not 
much to stop them from entering Mesopotamia if they so desire. 
Still they mil there be in every sense farther from India than they 
now are in Tur]jpistan. As to the dread which has been expressed 
of their reaching the Persian Gulf and thence threatening India 
by sea, it is impossible to imagine a more preposterous idea. We 
must indeed be for reduced before the Bussians can establish on the 
Persian .Golf a naval force with which we cannot cope. It will 
he high time to give up India and try to save ourselves in our own 
island long before that can come about. 
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NcverthelesB, with our feelingB on tlie subject, a great increase of 
Russian territory and power in tbe countries immediately west of 
Persia would certainly much add to our excitement and uneasiness. 
The route through central and southern Persia might add one to 
the possible lines of approach to India; and though I hate the 
word “prestige,” I cannot but admit that there is so much truth in 
a passage lately quoted from Mr. Palgrave, that if Russia were 
on the Tigris as well as on the northern frontier of AfTghanistan, 
and on unfriendly terms with us, there would be an increased belief 
in that Power in the intermediate countries of Asia, and an increased 
restlessness on our fronticr. 

The difficulty of localising the war in Asia, if there is a want of. 
concert between the great European Powers, must be yery great. 
The hereditary hatreds ready to burst forth are many. The old 
Sanscrit sago wisely said, “ Your next neighbour is your natural 
enemy; the next but one is j^our natural Mend, because he is the 
enemy of your enemy.” Now, just as the Persians are the here¬ 
ditary enemies of the Turks, so tlie Affghans are the hereditaiy 
enemies of the Persians, with whom they have had many strifes, 
and against whom they have very recent grievances. A principal 
cause of the Ameer of Cabul’s present attitude towards us is that he 
thinks ho was ill-used by our decision in his Seistan boundary dis¬ 
pute with Persia. If the Persians attack the Turks, the Affghans 
are pretty sure to take the opportunity to attack the Persians, unless 
we restrain them. The Affghans are also hereditary enemies of the 
Turkistan States, with whom they have had many contests for the 
submontane tracts on their northern border. If the Turkomans 
(using the term in a broad sense) go against the Russians, the 
Affghans, as ouemies of the Turkomans, might be pro-Russian— 
unless, indeed, as anti-Pcrsiaij they become pro-Turk. Whether 
they sided with the Russians, or whether they joined the Turko¬ 
mans against the Russians, we might bo called in to restrain them, 
and must either do so, or show extreme firmness in letting thinger 
take their course, and it would require a good deal of passive courage 
to do that. 

I think people are now beginning to appreciate that it is not on 
invasion of India, but the effect of such complications on the Indian 
finances that we have to fear. It cannot but be that if excitement 
grows up, our military expenses will be much increased. As Mr. 
Laing has reminded us, Lord Hordinge most justly said that the 
' true way to prepare for the Russians was to keep quiet and pay 
off our debts, and if we had done this all would have been well. 
But we have done nothing of the kind; we have trebled the Indian 
debt since Lord Hardinge’s time, besides large liabilities for railway 
guarantees. It is not pretended that in recent years of peace and 
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prosperity tre have done more than hardy meet the inevitahie ohar^s. 
Latterly the cost of the great public works—^unproductive as well aa 
productive-^has been added to the debt, and at present we are 
largely adding to that debt for famine as well as public works. 
Nothing is a clearer axiom of Indian finance than this, that if in 
times of peace and prosperity we create no financial margin for a 
rainy day, we cannot possibly impose new taxes in time of war or 
pditical excitement. Any serious complications or precautions will, 
as things stand, inevitably involve firesh borrowing and greatly 
increased difficulties in India. That is a most serious outlook. 

I have dwelt chiefly on our own difficulties, as they will appear in 
the event of our being on unfriendly terms with Bussia, but I do not 
doubt that the Bussians will have at least equal difficulties. I have 
suggested the strain upon them which may be caused by the use of 
improved arms by the Turkish irregulars acting on the defensive. 
One cannot doubt that if the war lasts long, they will have the great¬ 
est possible difficulty about money. Turkomans and Caucasian 
mountaineers, Polish sympathisers, and secret societies, may give 
them much trouble. The inconveniences of a want of understanding 
between Bussia and England will be fully felt on both sides; it is 
again, I say, a game of ‘ beggar my neighbour ’ that we shall havo 
to play. Looking, then, entirely to their o^vn interests, I apprehend 
that the Bussians, having entered on this great undertaking, will be 
ready and willing to conciliate us if we vrill meet them half-way, do 
them a Mendly tom when we can, and try to arrange amicably with 
them a settlement of Asia. 

Supposing that the two countries can meet in such a spirit, what 
shall the settlement be P Till we understand the subject better, it 
would be very difficult to suggest a settlement of Armenia and Eoor- 
distan. Will the Armenians, when it comes to the point, willingly 
transfer themselves from the Turks to the Bussians P The p^antry 
of Armenia would probably be much better off, but the bureaucratic 
and mercantile classes of the Armenians would never have the 
position that they have under the Turks. The Armenians could 
hardly stand alone; there is no autonomous chain of states of which 
they could form one, and if they were independent, they might not 
find the position very profitable from a material point of view. 

It, is a very great pity that there seems so little prospect of 
making Persi% a strong and respectable state. If she could hold 
Bagdad, Eerbi^, and the country between that and the Persian CKtlf, 
she would have a fair claim to so much, as well as to a suzerainty 
over bU the- Boord country held by Koords vriUing to render her alle¬ 
giance. , 'And it might be a condition of each aggnmdisement that 
she should surrender to Oabul the. portion of Seistan of which the 
Ameer has bemi deprived, and so satisfy him as far. as. he can be 
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satisfied. The possession by Pwsia of the Bagdad country'weidd 
really increase our influence in Per»a, because it would beaTaluaHfr 
country quite accessible to us. whereas at present we have Tery 
little access to any tolerable part of Persia, and the Bussianfl are 
much more formidable neighbours to the Persians. 

Asia Minor would remain with the Turks, and after much poUder-* 
ing, my present view is that they should keep Constantinople and 
the country between Constantinople and the Maritsa valley. Look 
at the map, and consider the sea of Marmora to be a lake: the tract 
which I have indicated goes quite naturally with Asia Minor from 
a geographical point of view. It is a hilly ridgy narrow country, 
offering peculiar facilities for defence. As a question of population 
the Turks probably have at this moment a better claim to it than 
any other race. The only other claim is that of the Greeks, and the 
Bussians with some reason put their foot down and say the Greeks 
shall not have it. Supposing then the rest of Europefua Turkey 
autonomised, and Turkey to retain Asia Minor, Constantinople, and 
the Dardanelles, she would still be a respectable power,- freed from 
much of that anachronism of position which is now the ruin of her. 
and she might well be, as hitherto, a guardian of the straits of whom 
tho various European powers would not be jealous. Probably Syria 
would be better held by Turkey than by any other Power, till- we can 
establish a chain of Autonomies on the Lebanon model What would 
happen in Arabia I shall not pretend to say. 

If these questions could be settled, then I think we mightoome to a 
general arrangement with tho Bussians in Asia, not as trusting them 
—^I would not care to do that too much—^but by balancing matters 
between us for mutual advantage and comfort. The long-projected 
arrangement, should be carried out, by which Bussia should wholly 
renounce all meddling with the Affghon territory and afEsirs, while 
we disclaim all interest in Turkistan. I think we should entirely 
abandon all dealings (other than purely commercial) with the Xashgar 
countries, as being separated by an insuperable natural barrier from 
our political and military influences, and might leave the Bussians to 
settle all that with Yacoob Ehan and the Chinese. A real Turkey of 
the Turks might be independent in reality as well as in name. If 
Persia could be similarly independent, it would be a great gain. 
When the Affghans find that there is no one bidding against for 
them, we need only leave them alone and they will come to us soon 
enough for anything that they have to ask. That is the only way 
of dealing with such people. If we show an anxiety to enter into 
relations with them, they will raise their terms,more and more; if we 
abstain they will court us. Above all things we must not push 
matters on our side, while a generation whidh remembers the ereixto 
of the Cabul war still lives. Till that is quite forgotten any atteia^ 
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on onr part to set again the foot of a British resident, to say nothing 
of a Britisli soldier, in the country, will be received with the most 
extreme jealousy. 

There are still some people who imagine that a Busso-Turkish 
war may lead to a grand reunion of Mahommedandom against 
Ohrittendom. One member of Parliament solemnly warned the 
House how the Crusaders had brought down on us the Turkish 
hordes of Asia and caused the effacement of Christian rule in a groat 
part of Europe; and he seemed to suggest that something of the 
kind might happen now. These ideas are really survivals of a state 
of things which has passed away centuries ago. We do not under¬ 
stand the conditions under which Central Asia was a great * oiBcina 
gentium ’ sending forth hordes to over-run the world; although no 
doubt such was the case in old times. The latter hordes too were con¬ 
verted in some sort to the Mahommedan religion before they reached 
the West, and so appeared to Europe as Mahommedan Powers. But 
such things cannot occur again, for the simple reason that the people 
do not exist. We have explored the mysterious depths of Central Asia, 
and know that the hiving swarms are there no longer. Turkistan is 
a great country with the sparsest possible population; the most 
reliable estimates do not place it above five millions, all told. Even 
if we include the Bussian Xhirghiz and the subjects of the Ameer of 
Bashgar, the whole Mahommedan and semi-Mahommedon population 
between the Caspian and the Volga on one side, and the Chinese 
dominions on the other, cannot possibly be placed higher than ten 
millions. Of this a great portion is already thoroughly Bussianized, 
while the representative of Ksshgar, who happens to be in Europe, 
has publicly made known in the most emphatic manner that his 
master, with a Chinese war on his hands, docs not wish to have a 
Bussian one also. The Khanates of Turkistan may make a strike 
for freedom during the Busso-Turkish war, hut it is now cl&ar that 
their reputation was due to their inaccessibility in the desert, and 
that once reached, their fighting powers are contemptible. The 
famous Khiva, which had been the occasion of the destruction of so 
many armies, when reached hardly made so much resistance as an 
Indiw Zemindar’s mud fort. The Khan seems to have been alm( st 
well pleased to have the assistance of the Bussians to control the 
Turramans of the desert. And these last, tbough very troublesome 
in tneir way. do not seem to number more than a few hundred thou¬ 
sand souls altogether. Beyond a possible diversion in the way of 
rebellion a^ust Bussia the^ Tur^ of Turkey will certainly desire 
no assistance from any of their congeners to the East. 

Wellf then, let US box the compass all round, and see whence 
* Mahommedan aid to Turkey can come. Next to Turkistan is Persia, 
^ • Turkey will certainly get no aid there. I hear the Shah now declares 
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Ilia neutrality; but if be departs from that, there can be litfle 
doubt with what object he will move. Next comos Arabia. The 
Turks no doubt draw some Arab soldiers from their Turkish 
dominions, and may continue to do so if they can offer pay, plunder, 
and rapine. But I have already shown that the relations between 
the Turks and Arabs are such that any great movement of the tribes 
of Arabia proper on behalf of the Turks would be quite out of the 
question, even if they ha4 the resources, which they have not. If 
Egypt docs much in support of Turkey it will be at the expense of 
the bondholders, and much against the will of the Egyptian popula¬ 
tion. There is no chance of Egypt’s playing so important a part 
as in former wars. I don’t know w'hether any aid will come from 
Tunis, At any rate it cannot be very large. The Emperor of 
^ScroQco, it is certain, repudiates all connection with the Sultan, and 
no aid v^ill come from that quarter. This completes the whole round. 
There remain only the more distant Mahommedans of Affghanistan 
and India, whom mere distance has hitherto severed from all com¬ 
munication with the Turks. 

It is remarkable, indeed, how completely not only differences of 
race and sect, but mere want of means of communication have severed 
Mahommedan countries. Such communications as now exist are 
entirely duo to the routes and the means which wo have provided. 
To this day, when any of the Mahommedan rulers, not immediately 
bordering on Turkey, wish to communicate with Constantinople, they 
can only do so through our territories by the use of our ships. A 
Turkish gentleman said to me, “ When the Suez Canal was 
opened, wo expected to see numbers of Oriental Mahommedans and 
others hero for trade and other purposes; but wo have seen nothing 
of them yet.’V When I was at Adrlanople I met with a curious 
instance of ignorance of tho Affghans and their position. I found 
that a wandering blackguard—such a man as those countries 
produce pretty freely—half knave, half madman—had been bullying 
the chief Txirkish judge there. According to liis own story he came 
from Herat. Ko had somo case of alleged grievance, and had 
repeatedly waylaid, stopped, and threatened the judge, till the latter, 
in great alarm, came to the English consul for protection. “ Why 
don’t you have him arrested?” said tho consul. “Oh!” was the 
reply, “ I daren’t do tl^t, for I believe he is a British subject! ” 

I have suggested that possibly the natural alternation of friend 
and enemy might bring the Ameer of Cabul into action, either on 
the eastern frontier of Persia or in Turkiston; but however capable 
of giving trouble on his own borders, the Ameer’s force is quite con¬ 
temptible for any operations in the field or at a distance; so, beyond 
embarrassing us, be cun do little that will much affect the mam 
issue. As to religious fanaticism, there never was the Affghan yet 
who let that stand in the way of his material intcrosts. 

vox.. XXI. N.S. 3 I ‘ • ^ . 
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^egarduig tlie Indian Mahonunedjtofi we liave not heard so mnck 
Intely, and I have so fully expres8e<jl my ■views before this, that I 
hardly caro to repeat them. But the idea of the forty-one milliona 
of Indian Mahommedans, ready to die for the S'ultan as their religioua 
head, has been again to some degree repfb^uced—so I will touch once 
more on the matter. I desire to be perf^KCt^y candid, after having 
heard all that has been said. S 

“ It is on all hands agreed that so long asvthe QS^t Mogul ^ was the 
real or nominal head of the Indian Mahommemt^^s* there was no 
connection whatever with the Sultan of Turkey. TSJie suggestion is> 
that in the last twenty years, since the Mogul ceased^^^to bo (after 
the capture of Delhi), many of the Indian Mahommd^^® 
turned to the Sultan. I can only say that, if to any ext^t what¬ 
ever this was the case, the change must have taken placed 
extraordinarily silent way. Nothing was heard of it till the^^^*^®** 
day. The recent agitation on the subject in India certainly has-* 
source in information and ideas derived from the European pri??®®* 
Nevertheless, I freely admit that, adopted by the native press, it IP^®* 
mode some way with some classes in India; it is only a question ^ 
degree and intensity. I believe it to be extremely superficial; the^^®® 
are others who seem to think the movement worthy of some attend 
tion. I still look on it as certain that the mass of the Mahommedan^ 
peasantiy, who form so large a proportion of the population of' 
certain provinces, are wholly unaffected by any question of the Sultan, ■ 
either in his religious or political character. *But I think it not 
improbable that among tho educated classes of the Mahommedans, 
the seeds of a propagandism in favour of Turkey and the Sultan may 
have been sown in soil favourable to thoir growth. 

Whenwc first became rulers in India, notwithstanding the Hindoo 
military revival, almost all public business and almost all the higher 
education and polish were Mohommedan in form and laffguage. 
The Mahommedans were the men with whom wo had most in 
common and whom wo most trusted and employed. All this has 
been gradually changed by the introduction of English and western 
education, and the Mahommedans arc being left out in the cold. 
Very unreasonably too, as I think, the events of the Mutiny 
were made the occasion of a prejudice against the Mahommedans, 
and I believe that in tho parts of Hindo^n where the Mutiny 
most prevails^, the relations between ourselves and the upper 

(1) 1 do not find that the Mogul was one of the many who have taken the title of 
"lAalif.” Tliat titje is oddly applio<f in India to certain Kohommedan aopvants and 
tzadeSmon: cooks, tailors, and farriers are universally called khalifa’*—^1 never 
understood why. lo every Indian oatabliahment yon constantly hear *‘Oh kalifl 
Send the dinner.” "Ohkhalif! dazn the stockings.” “Oh khalifl shoe the horse.” 
Perhaps in former days of Mahommedau rale the best artistes were from the land of tho 
khali& of Bagdad, and came to be called khalifa as a French cook is called 6he£” 
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dasses of Mahommedans have beea on the whole far less ooxdial 
than before. If that be so, it is soaroelj surprising that men 
who thus see themselves ousted, distrusted, and downgoing, 
should catch at anything which might preserve the importance of 
Mahommedans in the world and save them from the further fall and 
want of consideration which they might apprehend if the last great 
Mahommedan Power is destroyed, and there is an end of the last 
Mahommedan ollianoo of England. So much I can quite believe to 
be the casev At the same time I believe the classes thus-affected to 
be comparatively few in numbers, somewhat effete, and of no very 
great political importance. It is rather on the general ground of 
equal justice to all our subjects that I have always strongly uphdd 
the cause of these Mahommedans, and sought to do fair justice to 
them, the more as I believe that thdre is something to be said for 
their education and morals as compared with a very superficial veneer 
of Western culturo. I think that our only course is to do our duty 
to all our subjects, bo they Mahommedan or Hindoo or anything 
else, and rest on the consciousness that this is our strength. 

I do not deny that, in the present state of communications, 
and with so very free a press, serious troubles in Western Asia and 
uneasiness on our own frontier may have some considerable effect on 
the general Indian populations. Kight or wrong, this is principally 
our own doing. The union of despotic power with a press free to 
the point of extravagance is an experiment which we have tried for 
the first time. Not only the most sensational telegrams, manufac¬ 
tured in Europe, are now from day to day published all over Indio, 
but the most free-spoken comments are circulated without let or 
nindrance, sometimes in language which in Europe would be called 
seditious. And hero it is that the effect on our finances of troubles 
yet distant may become apparent. Our comparatively small army of 
180,000 men must garrison a very great country at many points. 
No doubt we hold India by the army. Sut the people have become 
so accustomed to our rule (to put it no higher), that in ordinary 
times the smallest demonstration of our military power suffices for 
internal purposes. In troublous times, however, or when the atmo¬ 
sphere is surcharged with rumours, the visible representation of our 
power must not be w'anting, or the old elements of anarchy burst 
forth, simply in the idea that our controlling power is removed. 
During the Mutiny ttero was no civil rebellion against us whatever; 
but where our military power ceased, there the natives were let loose 
against one another, and the most handy pretender obtained power. 
!&erefore it is that in disturbed times we must retain some troc^ at 
hundreds of stations, and our very moderate army cannot be made 
available for extraordinary purposes. It follows that in such times 
any large action, and even any considerable military precautions, 

3 1 2 ^ 
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urill involve us in very great additional expenses at a time when we 
cannot raise additional revenues. Armaments are tow on so great 
a scale, and of so* expensive a character, that it is difficult to look 
such contingencies in the face without extreme anxiety. 

Uneasinesses and financial disturbances apart, the only danger 
ultimate serious attack by Russia on India lies, not in her hostility 
to great Mahommedan Powers, but in her endeavour to conciliate 
and cmrry with her the Mahommedan populations of Asia afiber 
hostilities with them arc ended. It does seem as if Russia has better 
methods of assimilating and incorporating Muhommedans than we. 
Herself at one time subject to Mahommedan rule, she has never 
entirely separated herself from the IMahommcdan connection. Many 
of the Tartars of Russia seem to be good, prosperous, and contented 
Russian citizens. Both among them and among the Mahommedans 
of the Caucasus and of Central Asia we find prefects and colonels, 
and men in many ways trusted in high positions. A man does not 
seem to be looked on as altogether an alien only because he is a 
Mahommedan. That religion is not only tolerated but protected by 
the Russians in Asia. And quite irrespective of religion, many new 
subjects of Russia seem to enter with some cordiality into her system 
and into her service. 

Wc, on the other hand, have always rather patronised natives than 
treated them on equal terms, and especially wc have, I think, allowed 
to grow upon us some prejudice against Mahommedans as such. We 
have some feeling of religious bitterness against them, which we do 
not feel towards mere Hindoos. Th<5re arc Turkophils among us; 
but it is only from being Russophobes that we have become Turko^ 
phils, and- the corresponding party in India, who are always crying 
nut about the Russian wolf, and the necessity of siding with the 
Turks, do so, not because tbey love, but because they distrust the 
Sfabommedans. It is they who are always scenting Mahommedan 
conspiracies and Mahommedan disafiectious of all sorts. 

It is in the view that our danger lies in the superior attractions of 
Russia for Mahommedan populations—that, having some day 
attached to her serAnce all the peoples between Russia and the 
Indian frontier, made railways, and opened routes, she may bring 
half Asia against us—that it is argued with some force that wo 
should not identify ourselves with any coercion of Turkey, even in 
order to k.ecp th^ power alive, hut should leave Russia to make 
herself as hateful as possible to the llirabommedans, while we, by 
refraining, earn their comparative goodwill. If I believed., that 
rdigious considerations dominated over all others in the minds of the 
neo*MahommedaTi races, I should think there was much in this 
argument. But, believing as I do that tbey are more powerfully 
influenced by other feelings, I doubt if we should gain much by 
such a policy as has been suggested. 
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W 0 Have threo policies open to ns! to abstain, and in masterly 
inactivity let things take their course; to settle matters by amicable 
arrangement with Eussia; or to enter into an active rivalry with the 
Russians for power in Central and Western Asia. The^last plan 
involves, according to my showing, ruin to our Indian finances. 
It would bo bad policy to ruin ourselves speedily in one way, in order 
to stavo off a possible prospect of being at some distant day ruined 
in another way. The inactive policy has seemed to me far the 
best, till at least another course is clearly possible. E^ow that 
we ore on the point of great events, hazardous both to the 
Russians and to ourselves, I recommend that we should take the 
first opportunity to adopt the second course—^that is, an amicable 
arrangement with Russia. I would watch for the time when we may 
t tuiIta this proposal with effect. I hope that Lord Derby s despatch of 
the 1st of May has expended our fires; that after what has since been 
said the Russians may let it alone, and that such exasperations will 
not be unnecessarily repeated. If so, things may still be adjusted. 

If wo do succeed in making a political settlement and line of 
demarcation between ourselves and Russia, then the rivalry into 
which we shall enter must be one of peace and conciliation, not of 
war. We must strive which can best attach and improve the 
populations. I have suggested that there may be doubt whether in 
such a struggle we have yet the best of it. If not we must try to 
improve our system, not by petting the natives, but by making the 

most of their real qualities. 


G. Campbell. 
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To exMbfb tbe best work in tbe best way would seem to be the 
natural purpose of a gallery of art. In tbe Grosrenor Gallery, an 
attempt bas been made to establish a new exhibition fulfilling this 
pui^se more strictly than it has been fulfilled elsewhere. It is too 
soon yet to foretell the future of an institution owing its origin 
entirely to personal enterprise, and depending for its direction 
entirely upon personal control; but it is not too soon to praise the 
courage and efficiency with which, so far, the venture has been con¬ 
ducted. DiTo existing institution' as a matter of fact did what this 
gallery was designed and bids fair to do. Of the principal institu¬ 
tion for art in the country, the Royal Academy, it is no censure and 
no disrespect to say, that the conditions under which it exists are 
such that its exhibitions cannot be exhibitions of the best only, and 
of that to the best advantage. The best work of any period includes 
the work of its most eager spirits, and one result of eagerness is 
experiment, novelty, the rejection, it may be, of customs, canons, 
and traditions ; while a chartered and constituted body, especially if, 
like the Royal Academy, it is self-electing, is sure to hold fast by 
its traditions and to look unfavourably on novelty. Again, the best 
art of a period does not include the work of those who may have 
done well once, but who do badly now ; while the exhibitions of a 
chartered and constituted body are bound to receive the works of 
every one, no matter how badly he may do now, who has once done, 
or been thought to have done, well enough to be made a member of 
the body. It is thus in the very nature of an Academy to keep out 
some kinds of good art from its exhibitions, and to let in some kinds 
of bad. In the arrangement and display of what it does let inrsuch 
a body is under difficulties too. Ever since the Paris Academy held 
its first public exhibition, nearly a hundred and fifty years ago, the 
rule of such imdertalcings has been, not the natural rule of a 
gallery of art—to place nothing where it cannot be well seen, and to 
provide that the spectator shall not be bewildered or fatigued; but 
the natural rule of a sale-room or bazaar—to expose as many wares 
as possible within a given space. That is a principle legitimate, 
perhaps, for pi^poses of commerce, but disastrous for purposes of 
study and enjoyment. We have, however, grown accustomed to it, 
and it would be hopeless to expect that an Academy should abandon 
or reverse the principle. No Academy, with its own members to 
satisfy, with the profession at large to conciliate and encourage, 
with a hundred works of art consigned to it for ten that it con pos¬ 
sibly receive-—no Academy could refuse to overcrowd its galleries. 
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It must admit everything whicH it approves and. can find room for. 
If an exhibition is to be held to which only as many things fthall he 
admitted as shall not hurt or clash with one another or fatigue the 
spectator, and at which nothing shall be placed at a disadvantage, to 
hold it must be the task of a different organization. The task has 
been undertaken at last, not by a constituted body, but by an indi- 
Tidual. The attempt has been made with chivalry, with success; 
an institution has been provided which is not the rival but the 
supplement of existing institutions; and the opportunity is such as 
we have not had before for a survey of much that is most interest¬ 
ing, most spontaneous, most alive in contemporary art. 

To be spontaneous and alive, that is the first and most necessary 
condition of good art; and the bane of our modern schools is that 
they produce so much that is unspontaneous and without life. In the 
great times of art, painting and sculpture were the natural, the 
impulsive, expression of what men imagined and felt; the arts were 
exercised in direct response to overmastering spiritual and intel¬ 
lectual needs. Lut now, together with the spontaneous desire for 
art which exists in a few, there exists in many more a desire for it 
which is merely artificial. We ask for pictures and statues, not 
because wo should have thought of wanting them if wo had been 
left to ourselves, but in obedience to precedent, and because we 
know that other people have wonted tbcm in other ages. If it were 
possible to separate, in the current demand for works of art, that 
part which depends on real delight in art from that part which 
depends merely on precedent, on fashion, on ideas of what is 
expected of us, and on not knowing what else to do with our money, 
we should find theso latter, these irrelevant motives, immeasurably 
the more prevalent. And as with the demand, so with the supply, 
lumbers of excellent people learn the artist’s trade without having 
in any degree the nature or instincts of artists. Tho vast majority 
of the pictures painted within the last fifty years to meet the popular 
demand have been incapable of striking a single chord of those 
which vibrato in the human spirit the touch of true art. They 
havo served and are still serving their purpose as articles of fumi- 
lurc, luxuries, or investments; they have yielded a livelihood to 
those who produced and wealth to those who trafficked in them; 
but things of beauty they are not, the higher pleasures of sense and 
spirit they cannot give. They bear witness to tho busy hand, but 
not to tho seeing eye, not to the quick mind, not to the apt choice, 
not to the combining and harmonizing instinct. In this multifarlooB 
production of works which sprang from no real impulse and 
answered to no real desire, English art, os it was some thirty yeaxB 
ago, had almost forgotten what a picture ought to be and to 
i^ultieB it ought to appeal. A picture ought to be the. adequate 
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embodiment, in form and colour, of some spontaneous, dear, bar* 
monious impression of tbe mind. Englidi artists, always with a 
few distinguished exceptions, did little more than seek to entertoin 
by lax and often vulgar imitation, and their work consisted for the 
most part of promiscuous transcripts from nature, or illustrations of 
history, novels, or the nursery, without penetration, without refine^- 
meat, without the inspiration or control of any pictorial instinct. 
The'eurse of commonness was upon us, and is but partly lifted yet. 
The traditions and conventions which eager spirits in England have 
to fight against are not, as they used to be in France, those of a 
stilted academical classicism ; ours have erred in another way ; they 
have been traditions and conventions of vulgarity, of nullity, of dull 
disregard for the finer aspects of tho world and tho proper cffcota 
and pleasures of art. AVlien, thirty years ago, a band of reformers 
appeared in the school, they were intensely conscious of a mission, 
but they had not fully realised what the needed reforms were; both 
their aims and Avatchwords were confused. The subsequent develop¬ 
ment of the several talents Avho were then united under a common 
standard, and who first broke up the prevailing indolence and 
triviality of the school, has shown that they meant very different 
things and represented very different tendencies. 13y some, like 
Holman Hunt, the fusing, transforming, harmonizing power of the 
mind upon external fact has never been asserted at all, and art 
remains in their hands a means for transcribing the appearances 
of tho world, not, indeed, indolently, but with a strenuous and 
unsparing patience, and with a preference for scenes where light ia 
keenest and tho colours of tho prism most vivid. "With another 
revolutionary of that day who now stands alone, Millais, the mastery 
of eye and brush has grown Arhile the initiative of the mind haa 
slackened; impressions and ideas scarcely above the schoors old 
level of commonness are realised to illusion at his hands, and acquire 
a distinction of their oAvn from the overwhelming power of the 
painter, when he chooses to put it forth, in the manual jMrts of hia 
craft. A third, like Bossetti, has devoted his art to the service of an 
imagination peculiarly distinctive and intense, to the expression of 
oonoentions ever more and more his own. 

Since the ferment first raised by the exertions of this historic 
group, our school has been reinforced by other men — some,, 
unhappily, alrecdy lost—in whom, from one source or another, tho 
true instinct has oeen awakened. As a rule, they have been received 
at first with opposition or derision. A solid body of bad traditions 
has stood in their way. Criticism has held towards them much the 
aaxne attitude as criticism in poetry held, about the year 1820, 
towards Beats and Shelley. Accustomed to art which Avas no art, 
just as Qifford and his kind were accustomed to poetry which was ne 
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poetry, average criticism and average professional opuziM liave 
looked with aversion and contempt upon efEorts that possessed beau^ 
or pictorial charm, and particularly upon those that possessed 
invention and imagination as well. But in the mean time things 
have been moving. The gifted spirits have gone tHeir way, noi 
without igjiffering the harm that comes of isolation—of hosfility on 
the one hand and partisanship on the other—and their work has 
been cared for by a niinority. To some few fellow-painters who 
have shared their aims and helped their cause, it has happened to he 
recognised from the first, and to escape hostility and derision. The 
leaven has worked, the time has ripened. The difierence between 
art and no-art has begun to make itself felt. It must needs be long 
before the average, the staple, of our great miscellaneous exhibitions 
shows any very sensible change in the points where we were most 
deficient, A small and picked exhibition of tbe work of invited 
artists like this one is therefore all the more welcome. Besides 
affording us a new and great delight, it enables us newly to compare 
and take account of the best efibrts in various directions that aro 
being made round about us. 

In such a survey, one would nattirally have hoped to begin with 
the work of Mr. llossetti, tbc author and inspirer of so much of the- 
new life of English painting. For this lime, however, Mr. Rossetti 
lias preferred not to contribute. Let us begin, therefore, with the 
work of a painter who, without taking any load in the revolutions of 
those doys, has always kept bis work at tlie farthest pole from commo!i- 
ness or triviality, has always sought to bring it towards tbe level of 
high and classic standards, and whoso career has had a dignity corre¬ 
sponding to the dignity of liis art. I mean Mr. Watts, who has at 
the new gallery a spirited portrait of Lady Lindsay, in three-quarter 
length with her violin, and a head, painted with the utmost force of 
sympathetic insight, of Mr. Burne-Jones, but who stands out most 
conspicuously on the north wall of the great gallery with his portrait 
of Mrs. Percy Wyndham and his allegory of Lm'c and Death. These 
arc pictures in which every ono can appreciate the high and com¬ 
manding qualities—in the portrait, the frank and blooming counte¬ 
nance, the stately pose upon tho marble terrace, the noble choice and 
noble rendering of the dark brocaded dress with its great pattern of 
sunflowers, us well as of the backgroifbd and accessories, a laurel 
hedge and a vase of gathered magnolias ; in the allegorical piece, 
the greatness of tho invention, tlic tragic advance of the shrouded 
one, the inexorable Death, who has trampled down the rose shoots that 
grow about tbe threshold of Love's door, and enters despite in¬ 
dignant Love, who bars the entrance with unavailing arm and winge 
crushed and overborne. Portrait and invention alike have the same 
hreadib and largeness of design, the same high simplicity, the same 
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grave riohness of colour. There is only- one question, whether the 
colour, as grave and mellow to-day os that of Yenetian pictures 
painted three Centuries and a half ago, will not be sombre and dull 
when the pictures have lived as long os those. And there is, 1 
think, only one mistake, and that is, the introduction of a dove in 
the corner of the foreground in Zove and Death; it is a very good 
dove, but not wanted there, and not helpful to tho dignity of the 
composition. Other artists of our school who hold by classical 
traditions, and whoso work and aims have been recognised from tho 
banning, are Mr, Leigbton and Mr. Poyntcr. They are both 
represented here, but not by works of much importance. Mr. 
Leighton only sends a few heads; one of his large compositions 
ought to have been here but is not; and to measure his powers as 
they are, one must go to the Academy, where, besides two little 
Oriental pictures of his usual accomplished charm, he asserts a new 
pre-eminence with a noble and finished piece of sculptor^s work. 
Mr. Poynter, besides two small pictures, Proaerpine and an Egyp- 
Han Sentry, sends a cluster of portraits in water-colour- With 
the searching and careful qualities of these every one is alijcady 
familiar, and although wc should rather have seen their space 
occupied by some greater work, wo are glad of the chance of studying 
them afresh. Mr. W. B. Bichmond is a younger representative of 
classical traditions and ideal aims, and one whose talents arc less 
settled and place less determined. His portrait of Mrs. Douglas 
Freshfield has delicacy and completeness as a decorative scheme, but 
baits between likeness and ideal, or rather tho ideal into which the 
painter has tried to mould his sitter is of quite a different t}*pc 
from hers; hence the parts of the work that are really likeness do 
not combine rightly with the rest, and the result is something 
-ambiguous and unsatisfying. The group above, with the portraits of 
three sisters in light brown dresses and heavy loads of dark bsown 
hair, is far more successful, and has as much beauty and refinement, 
with more maturity, as tho other group of* girlish portraits by 
which Mr. Richmond first won distinction years ago. But in the 
elaborate classical design of Elcctra ami her Maidene at the Tonib of 
Agamemnon, we feel once more in the presence of lofty and refined aims 
without sufficient guiding impulse or individual bent to direct them. 
The composition of the figuies about the tomb among the cypress 
stems is dignified but somewhat too mechanical. And the colouring 
seems mechanicaf too; at least its total effbet is not happy or satisfy¬ 
ing. I do not mean that the red marble of the funeral stela is 
wrong in arcbceology or the like; but that this and the draperies, 
wd particularly tho flowers, have a harshness, both by themselves 
and in combination, which is fatal to the good effect of the picture. 
Add oonsideiable weaknesses and uncertainties of drawings and the 
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6um is a work of which the aims rem^ rery much in 'advance of 
the achievement. Mr. Richmond’s neighbour upon the walls, M. 
Alma-Tadema, contrasts with him as far as possible in the oertamtj 
and dexterity of his powers. His little glimpses of ancient Homan 
life have the qualities which everybody knows—the archeeology a 
little too much thrust upon us, but giving occasion for masterly 
painting in pavements, mosaics, hangings, draperies, the patina of 
metals and quality of tissues; the incurably disagreeable types of 
human kind, types suitable enough for certain scenes of the later 
Republic and Empire of Rome, but difficult to put up with in any 
other connection ; the trick of eccentric composition, and of looking at 
nature, for the purposes of his picture, as it were through some queer 
slit or out of Bomo queer comer. There are two pieces of M. 
Tadema’s not quite in his usual vein; ono a quiet interior called 
Sundfit/ Montint/ ; and another, a piece of bad archmology and bad 
local colour, called Phidian t^thomng the Frieze of the Parthenon to /««. 
Friends, Bad archjcology, because the drawing of the frieze is not 
good enough and the colour very doubtful, and because, I think, 
the several slabs of the frieze would in fact have been finished, both in 
carving and colouring, before they were put up, and Would have been 
shown by Phidias to his friends, not there, but in the workshops 
below; bad local colour and daylight certainly, because it is the 
nature of the Athenian atmosphere to fill these covered upper spaces 
within the peristyle with a diffused and liquid brilliancy of reflected 
light, which nothing can ho more unlike than the dingy atmosphere 
of M. Tadoma’s picture. 

But it is time to pass to the south wall of the great room, where 
there hangs the work of a master in whose inspiration there is 
nothing faltering or ambiguous, and in his ideals nothing harsh or 
unlovely. The genius of Mr. Burne-Jones will on those walls 
become a reality to those to whom it hud hitherto been only a report. 
His three rich compositions upon the line, and five large single 
figures above, are an exhibition in themselves; hut it must bo said 
that the eye does not do them full justice at first sight, because of the 
gorgeous hangings on the walls, which tend to drown the intricacies 
and delicacies of the colour, and because, in one instance, of a frame 
over-elaboratcly designed, as it seems to me, for its picture. The 
work which thus suffers at first sight from the encroachments of its 
frame, is one divided into six compartments and representing The 
Sio! Payff of Creation, This is a favourite medimval subject for the 
opening illitstrations of chronicles, and occurs in some schemes of 
mosaic and other church decoration. But the modem work is no 
echo of any old; the subject has been redippe^ in tbe colours of » 
living spirit, and recast in the furnace of a great imagination. 
Each day is represented by on angel or seraph, many-winged and 
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rioUy draped, Holding in His Hand a crystal spHere in wHicH tHe 
day’s creative act is sHadowed fortH. On tHe frame undemeatH are 
written legends from tHe canticle Benedict fe, “ 0 ye Heavens, bless ye 
the Lord, praise Him and magnify Him for ever,” and so on in due 
order. THe wings and raiment of the first angel are of solemn blue 
and sable, and He stands upon a floor of the colour of nigHt; in tHe 
spHere we see a disk of light and a disk of darkness gathering and 
separating; ^*and God divided the light from tho darkness.” In 
the nest compartment tho first angel stands withdrawn, and a 
second, still in sombre colours, Has advanced, and in the sphere ho 
Holds wo soe the waters which arc under the firmament divided from 
the waters that are above the firmament. Third comes the angel of 
the creation of earth; ho stands upon a floor of soil and flowers, and 
in his q>Here is wrought a lovely design of vine and fruit tree. 
The colour in tho fourth division begins to glow with warmth, and 
•with light of crimson and rose and amber; it is tho day of tho 
creation erf lights in the firmament of heaven to divide the day from 
the night; the angel has flames of fire about his feet, and within his 
sphere wc sec a golden sun and a silver moon, and the host of stars 
that form themselves. Tho fifth angel is the angel of the creation of 
every living creature that moveth, which the waters brought forth 
abundantly after their kind, and every winged fowl after his kind; 
here is a still richer play and rapture of all tho loveliest colours of 
life and joy; the angel stands upon a shore strewn with delicate rosy 
shells, and his sphere shows us the imaged flight of innumerable 
white birds. Last, all these five being grouped in the background, 
and their wings intermingling in an intricate glory of feather and 
colour and sheen, there stands fronting us the sixth nngcl, and in bis 
sphere the vision of the man and woman in Paradise. But tho 
serpent is there also in the vision; and in the white and wistful looks 
of another angel that crouches among roses in the front of this^^last 
picture, singing and playing upon the cithern, we see foretold 
the tale of future destinies. Since painting was an art, it is pro¬ 
bable that no poetry so intense as this, no invention so rich and so 
unerringly lovely, was over poured into form and colour. It is 
better to say it without hesitation—we have among us a genius, a 
poet in design and colour, whoso like has never been seen before. To 
an almost incredible patience and multiplicity of workmanship, this 
painting joins a guite inexpressible felicity and loveliness of pictorial 
invention. Inch by inch, as well as division by division, it can only 
bo studied with ever increasing wonder and delight. Just as- a born 
and inspired singer c^not put together three words that have not 
the sound, the spell, soul of poetry, so this artist cannot draw a 
rilig of hair or a fold of drapery, or lay the tint of a flower or a 
feather or a shell, hut tho drawing has a charm and the colour a 
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prcciousness, whicli stir the miiid with the spoil of visible poetrj, 
an enchantment from the soul of things. As to one of Mr. Burne- 
Jones’s other pictures, T/te Mirror of Vcfius, where the goddess has 
assembled a group of girls around a pool to show them their beauty 
for the first time in its reflection, it may be said that the tale, the 
iasLcy, is too slight to bear the weight and richness of its embodi¬ 
ment. But that embodiment, at any rate, is of a radiant and 
refreshing beauty. The scene is just such as opens upon you onco 
and again in a day’s ride in the western parts of the Feloponnese; 
a coast of levels interspersed with mountain spurs, with the fresh¬ 
ness and dcsolateness of the early world in earth and sky and bound¬ 
ing sea. The girls are gathered kneeling round the pools, and the 
reflections of their faces arc edged and bordered with the forget-me- 
nots that grow on its hither margin. The goddess alone stands, her 
head and shoulders clear against the sky, her clear 2 )ale face and pole 
limbs scarcely kindled with human blood, a light of the far-off sea 
in her grey and wistful eyes. Balancing this on the opposite side of 
27/0 Daj/s of Creation is an upright composition of a very different 
sentiment, The Beguiling of Merlin. The enchantress, called Nimianc 
in the earlier and Vivien in the later form of the legend, is pacing 
round about her victim; she fronts us now, with the book of 
incautatio» open before her, her body somewhat turned and neck 
bent towards her victim, on whom her eyes arc fixed; the magic 
sleep has fallen upon him as he lies in his uneasy posture of 
imprisonment in the fork of the hawthorn-tree, and his hands and 
head dinop passively. But the life has not left his eyes, which cast 
uj) towards the beguiler a look of bitter yearning and reproach ; and 
in her eyes, as she accomplishes the doom, there is a look of answer¬ 
ing remorse. These countenances arc j^assion incarnate, the profile 
of Nimianc especially never to be forgotten; and in like manner every 
line of the figures and drapery, every tone of the ashen and white 
and steely juirplo colouring, combine to give a jicrfect imaginative 
expression to the passion and tragedy of the scene, ^he play and 
richness that are achieved within this scale, approaching black and 
white, of colour, is amazing; the only bright or positive tint being 
that of a blue iris in the foreground; while in the glade behind, and 
all about, tbe hawthorn in flower spreads a tempered whiteness, and 
gives us in painting the very counterpart of Shelley’s magic epithet 
■of the “moonlightrcolourcd may.” 

It was natural that the work of this rare creative genius and bom 
poet in painting should bo received at first with aversion and derision. 
Any work of which the character is forcible and intense is apt to 
encounter aversion from some, and especially forcible and intense 
work of imagination from those who do not know what imagination 
is. And besides the shock naturally produced by poetry on prosaic 



aund 0 > tiiec^arij^wozk of Ifr. Buimo-Jones had qualities which ike 
xmsjinpa$l^stlue miglitw^ &sten on and nnsouderstaud. He began 
with Utde ^training, and his inTention, his instinct, was far in 
advance of hia manual power. Naturally his work took an affinity 
with thot of a whole school whose case had been somewhat like his 
own—^whpse minds were on fire with poetry and invention and pic- 
tcmal instinct, but whose training and science wero not on -a level 
with their genius—the school of Italy in the fifteenth century. 
And so it was possible to say with some show of reason, at this 
time, of Mr. Burne-Jones’s drawing that it was often weak or 
wrong, and of his sentiment that it was borrowed from the early 
Italians. These things cwnot be said with any show of reason now. 
Mr. Burne-Jones stands forward both as a great inyentivo genius 
and as one of the most complete masters, not, in aU instances, of 
the grammatical, but of the expressive, the designing, the combining, 
the characterizing parts of draughtsmanship. The drawing of 
Himiane’s figure and hands and feet, the numb and slackened hands 
of Merlin, these, for instance, are mere masterpieces. Nevertheless, 
criticism show's itself only half converted. Leaving aside the mere 
abuse and .foolishness, by which some unlucky ones are still ready to 
write themselves and puppies before the world—it is urged as a 
reproach again^Mne painter that his faces all resemble one another, 
and are all sorrowful. That he has an over-mastering human ideal 
within his mind, towards which he makes all his types in a greater 
or less degree approximate, is true; but then so had Leonardo, so 
had and will have every painter writh a strong native cast of genius. 
It is also true that these countenances and their expressions arc in 
their loveliness serious and yearning, or melancholy if you will. 
But then the world is a place of tears as well as laughter, and its 
most gifted and most searching spirits arc not those to whom it 
is apt to look the merriest. It is a pity that those who are disj^eased 
by the eyes and coimtenances in these pictures will not turn their 
minds, instead, to the happiness which the maker of these melancholy 
things has prepared for them if they were capable of receiving it, 
—the happiness and glory and delight of living line and visible 
rhythm, the fire and rapture of colour poured forth in profuse and 
perfect harmonies unseen till now. 

It is said in some quarters that those who love this kind of paint¬ 
ing care for notj^ng else and aver that out of thii^ school there is no 
salvation. Not at all; the gift of poetical vision and invention is the 
greatest and certainly the rarest gift of a painter; but it is by no 
means the only gift worth having. Those who love this kind of 
pa inti ng best will .also be best able to appreciate other or opposite 
.minds* In the Gbrosvenor Gallery there remains much good work to 
be studied, both of p&inters whose minds are haunted by fair ideals of 
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the past or of their 4»wn conoeivizi^, and of paint^s who ^ro in the 
present, and make it their aim to draw out the living aspeots of ^ the 
world round about them. With tho battle between olas^cdst) Tomaa* 
im&i^fantahUtey and realist, let us have; nothing to do. Each of ihese 
schools represents instincts and tendencies for which] is ample scope 
and justification. The post is ours and the present is ours and 
imagination is ours; let us do with them all the best we severallj 
can. Let each man follow his own instinct a^d his own tendency, 
provided they are really his. Let Mr. Spencer Stanhope paint Ids- 
solomn and dreamy mill-stream with the lady in the boat, his tragic 
pair of lovers on the hanks of Styx, his vision of Love and the maiden 
—a rich-limbed roso-winged Love, and a maiden like one of the 
Florentine figures of Botticelli~in a grove of pines and oleanders. 
In a kindred vein, the vein of poetry, fable, and iiM|ation, with 
something of tho enchanted spirii of the Florentine fifteShth century,, 
let Mr. Walter Crane design his naked Yenus standing under a deal" 
grey sky, between beach and ripple of a clear grey sea, with an 
almond-trec and a myrtle casting a spray of delicate colour against 
the grey; and Mr. Strudwick his skilful and pleasant allegory of 
Love’s Music, And in the opposite vein, let us he glad that M.. 
Ilcilbuth, for instance, con see so keenly and 4||||e^t so subtly the 
looks and gestures of every-day people in every^^k^^'ss and day¬ 
light. M. Ileilbuth has quite a great show in this gallery, of picturea 
both new and old. Some of them are from Eome, some from the 
banks of tho Seine in spring-time, and some from England. In all 
there is the sumo admirable rendering of the values and refinements 
of softened out-door daylight, the some quick grasp of character, 
humorous without vulgarity, and the same thorough and expressive 
draughtsmanship. The most difficult pictorial undertaking of them 
all, and perhaps the most successful, is the group of English tourists 
listening to the explanations of on antiquarian in the baths of 
CaracoUa. This Idnd of realism, depending upon a particular 
subtlety and alertness in the literal interpretation of fact, has never 
been an accomplishment of English artists. Our type of a realist is 
Mr. Millais, who does not thus delicately bring out or insinuate 
visible facts and their relations, but rather fiings them in our &cea 
and takes our breath away with the force of the assertion. Mr. 
Millais has in this exhibition only small pictures, including three 
portraits of ladies which seem intended to convey a challenge to 
Oainsborough. There is a chalkine&s in the whites and flesh-colours, 
which is perhaps exaggerated by the colour on the wall behind; but 
these portraits are not in Mr. Millaises happiest nor even in his 
most forcible vein. To see him in his strength, one must go to the 
Academy for the great Scotch landscape, and the blazing Teaman of 
the Guard, ortothe separate exhibition of .^2^ D^ans, in which a fiM>e 
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of consideruLlo pathod makoB up for considerablf commonnefia in ike 
general conception, wl^ilo tbo collio dog and tbe bush of hips and batra 
ure masterpieces of imitative work. What is, oii the other hand, 
peculiarly English is that touch of poetry which gives to the treat¬ 
ment of l^omely fact an idyllic grace without sacrificing truth. Of 
this tendency we liiivo lost the most gifled representatives. Mason 
and Walker hut both Mr. 11. Morris and Mr. Houghton have 
something of a kindrjpd tenderness, and aro well represented here ; 
the manner of Mr. Boughton being more his own, that of Mr. Moms 
more distinctly influenced by Mason. 

Bctuniilig to foreign contributors, wc havo in M. Tissot another 
craftsman of astonishing industry and cleverness, and a realist who, 
instead of adding a grace to nature, takes a grace away. In pictures 
like the of<^rickctcrs and ladies beside the water under a 

lior^o-chestrifftT the naval lieutenant and ladies on the galler^^ of 
a ship of war, tho rendering of material facts, and csjieeiall}" atmo¬ 
spheric facts, is simply masterly; the types and sentiment simply 
debased and odious. To lliis mean view of human nature, M. Tissot 
adds in some of his pictures a trick like Alma-Tadema's, of crotchety 
and sensationaf composition, of showing us tho world from iinnccc*'- 
sary slits and cqtu||^ He has, however, t wo pictures which aro 
without fault^JKsugrecablcncss: tho portrait of a girl among 
chrysanthemums, and tho figure of a widower walking with his child 
upon his shoulder in a summer orchard among rich docks and grasses. 
Of the invention of his allegoiy (the first part of a Trhtmjih of 
Will) tho less said, perhaps, the better. M. Legros is another name 
that can only he counted among the realists. Ho employs Ijis high 
and trained mastery of the severer resources and methods of his 
art to represent groups of Spanish priests and clioristers, of French 
peasants at a christening, a’ travelling wliitesmith mending a copper, 
•or portraits of living people. But cveiyihiug he docs—even those 
admirable studies from the life executed in tho proNOiice of hut 
pupils, with a rapidity which is not the rapidity of trick ox* display 
but of unerring certainty and directness—cvcr 3 'thing ho does is 
austerely colom'cd by a cast of mind which is his own. The portrait 
of Carlyle errs certainly by a distressing weakness in tho character 
of the ej^es and brows. But on the whole, that division on the walls 
which contains the nine contributions of this powerful painter and 
teacher is one of those best worth study in the exhibition. 

The work of tue artists wo havo thus far considered, diverse in tho 
extreme in subject, novcrtholossagi-ccs in tbis, that it is work iu which 
the subjects represented are represented and -realised for their own 
sokes and not merely for tho arrangement of linos and colours which 
can be made out of them. Mr. Watta introduces us into the stately 
and generous presence of a living lady; Mr. Burne-Jones imagines hia 
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Some degree of trntii lias Ijeon admitted in the cHaiij^.not 
uiifrequently hronglit against the English, that they arc assi^oi&* 
rather than solid readers. They give themselves too.onuch to 
the ligliter foms of literature. Technical Science is almost ex¬ 
clusively restricted to its professed votaries, and, hut for some 
of the Quaitorlies and Monthlies, very little solid matter would 
come within the rcacli of the general public. 

But the circulation enjoyed by many of these ^ery r^eriodicals, 
and the increase of the scientific joumalsj- may iie taken for 


sufficient proof Hint a taste for more serious subjects of stui^y is 

now growing. Indeed there is gootl reason to ^leliove that if 

strictly scientific subjects 01*6 not more imivetsally cultit'oted, it 
♦ 

is mainly because tlxey are not rendered more accessible to the 

k 

people. Such themes are treated either too elaborately, or in 
too forbidding a st^dc, or clso biviught out in too costly a form 
to be easily available to 'all classes. 

Tlie splendid conquests of Modem Science in every branch 
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6 f kumau knowledge are moieoror, as a rule, scattered over a 
multiplicity of monographs, essays, memoirs, and special works of 
all sorts. !Except in the Encyclopaedias, their varied results are 
nowhere to bo found, so to say, under ono cover, and even in 
these unwieldy compilations they are necessarily handled moro 
summarily than is always desirable. 

With the view of remedying this manifold and increasing 
inconvenience, we are glad to be able to tako advantage of a 
Ifl&prehcnsiro project recently set on foot in France, emphatically 
the land of Popular Science. The well-known publishers, 
Ecinwald tt Co., have made satisfactory arrangements with some 
of the leading miwUs ot that country to supply an cxliaustivo 
scries of works on each and all of the sciences of the day, treated 
in a style at once lucid, popular, and strictly methodic. 

The names of MM. P. liroca. Secretary of the Socicto 
d'Anthropologie; CL Martins, MontpeUita* University; C, Vogt, 
Uraversity of Geneva; G. de Moriillet, Museum of Saint Cer- 
main; A. Guillemin, author of “Ciel'' and “Phenomfenes do la 
Physique;” A. Ilovelacquc, editor of the “llevuc de Linguis- 
tique;” Dr. Dally, Dr. Lotoumeau, and many others, whose co¬ 
operation has already been secured, arc a guarantee that their 
respective subjects will ffeceive thorough ti-cattncnt, and null in all 
cases bo written uj) to the very latest discoveries, and kept in 
every respect fully abreast of the times. 

Wo have, on our part, been fortunate in making such further 
arrangements with some of the best writei's and recognised 
autboritics here, as will enable us to preseui the series in a 
thoroughly English dress to the reading public of this country. 
Li so doing we feel convinced that we are taking the best means 
of supplying a want that has long been deeply felt. 

The volumes in actual course of execution, or contemplated, 
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•will embrace siicli subjects as : Anthropology’^ Biology, Science 
of TLaDguage, Comparative Mythology, Astronomy, Prehistoric 
Ai*clii]cology, Ethnography, Geology, Hygiene, Political Economy, 
Physical anti Commercial Greography, Philosophy, Architecture, 
I'licmistry, Education, General Aoiatomy, Zoology, Botany, 

Meteorology, Tlistory, Finance, Mechanics, Statistics, &c- Ac. 

All the volumes, -vrliile complete and so far independent in 
themselves, 'will ho of uniform appearance, slightly varying, 

accortling to the nature of the subject, in hulk and in pric4Ml||| 

Tlio i>To,sent volume, on the Science of Eanguago, with which 
the English series is introduced, and which will ho immediately 
followed by others on Biology and Anthropology, may he. 

aeci*i»ted as a fair sample of the style and execution of these 

woi'ks. 

When finished they -will form a complete collection' of 
STANDARD WORKS OP REFERENCE on all the physical and mental 
seienct's, thus fully justifying the general title chosen for the 
series—“E ibrart op Contemporary Science.” 


CHAPMAN AND -HAEL. 


193, I*xccaflilhjf TV., 

Mwij ISili, 1877. 
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vision of beautiful maidens gathered about the queen of beauty 
among pools and flowers in the rodianoo of the early world; M. 
Legros groups his careworn village women and simple children on 
their knees before the font of the village church; hT. Ueilbuth 
catches the very trick of gesture in the cardinals and their lacqueys, 
the children and their nurses, the acolytes and their preceptors, in 
the gardens of the Borgheso or the Pincian; and each adjusts, con¬ 
trols, interprets his subject according to his special instincts of 
pictorial expression and pictorial harmony. But the picture is not 
the be-all and the end-all; in and behind the picture is the thing or 
ibc idea represented, and to this the mind is led. There is another 
sort of artist in whoso work the subject has no weight at all; their 
pictures do not invito the mind to consider the thing represented but 
only the representation. They only select just so much fact as will 
servo to sustain and give iho occasion to some preconceived scheme of 
lines and colours; and iu the charm, balance, and completeness of 
this scheme or arrangement lies all the success or failure of the 
picture. Mr. Whistler is of this school, and in all that ho does 
asserts Its principles with just u touch of caricature and exaggeration, 
lie paints a portrait of Mr. Irving as Philip tho Second, and two 
portraits of ladies; and as far us they go the portraits are admirable. 
Mr. Irving’s expression and manner of standing are hinted to the 
life; so arc the faces and figures of the ladies; but it is by bints and 
no more that these things arc expressed; there is not only no illusion, 
no realisation, but ulniust no definition; nothing lias been expressed 
but what could be expressed ut a single painting, with a single turn 
of the brush. 51. Legros, we have seen, has^a masterly power of 
expressing with a single turn of the brush, and single tints laid at 
onco side by side, almost the w'bole reality and force of natural facts; 
but Mr. Whistler’s stroke, however dexterous and cunningly pre¬ 
pared, has neither this power nor this aim. His aim is, not to repre¬ 
sent reality, but to make a pattern, and he is careful to warn us as 
much, by naming his picture in large letters ^^arrangements” in black, 
brown, or grey, and mentioning the subject, if at all, only subordi- 
nately in small type. If a human being is thus to be treated simply 
us tho principal element in a pattern, I do not see why the patterns 
should bo such sombre ones as these of Mr. Whistler with their 
ghostly black backgrounds; the result seems scarcely worth the 
sacrifice of flesh and blood. On the other hand, for some of Mr. 
Whistler’s ” nocturnes ” ho has chosen elements for which his treat¬ 
ment is very legitimate. There is one of these Thames moonlights 
in particular, No. C, which not only presents a lovely and satisfying 
sight to the eye, but expresses with a perfect jubtieo tho silvery 
mystery of the night, the subtly varied monotony of the great 
glimmering river surface, the soft profundity of the sky, and that 
VOL. XXT. N.s. * 3 K 
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iudefinablo atmospliere above tbe houses, half duskiuess, half glare, 
which is the effluence of the city’s life. But why will Mr. Whistler 
not olways be as grave and natural as this P Others of these moon¬ 
lights are spoiled by the introduction of Cromome fireworks, or by 
being taken from fantastic points of view, from the foot of some 
incredible timber arch, or from the top of some unaccountable eleva¬ 
tion. Mr. Whistler is an artist gifted enough to be taken seriously, 
and slioiild not do so much to prevent his being thus taken, with his 
.affected frames, his affected titles, his caricature of his own principles 
and other tricks of jaunty and whimsical defiance. Another painter 
who cames out kindred aims with different materials and in a more 
c'lassical spirit, so as to provoke less challenge, is Mr. Albert Moore. 
The materials for Mr. Albert Moore’s combinations in form and 
colour have always been figures, single or many, more or less classical 
and ideal in type and drapery, with such furniture and accessories as 
were needed to complete the scheme. He, too, avoids realisation 
and stops at mere suggestion, in the matters of light, shadow, and 
relief; but in the matter of line and contour lie defines completely; 
bis design lias the large dignity of tbe Greeks and is carried out to 
perfect finish. And bis instinct for decorative colour, at least for a 
certain decorative scale of clear and delicate tints, is quite faultless. 
Sometimes the udjusfinontsaiid balancings of bis lines and tints havo 
had a look just a little too calculated, incchaniciil, and set; but this 
year I think his work both at this galleiy and at the Academy is 
hingularly happy. The largo single figure called Sn^yphurn is 
not. only a lovely vision of shimmering sea blue relieved among 
. dclicato patterns and- iloAvers of more positive blue and white, and 
.throAvn up hy two touches of orange headgear and orange butterfly; 
it is a stately figure of a Avomaii of fair countenance, Avith the flesh 
and modellings perfectly rendered so far as the rendering goes. 
Along with Mr. ^^Tiistlcr and Mr. Albert Mooro oneAA'ould naturally 
raiige Mr. Armstrong. But indeed his principal picturo“'in this 
gallery does carry our minds to its subject, The Ririera of Genoa 
in Spring, The picture is strictly a harmony, controlled by the 
one dominant note of intense Mediterranean blue; but so true is tbe 
3*3 ng of that note, so just and rich and like the south the quality of 
that azure, that the spirit of the scene is all the more conveyed by 
tbe suppression of minor realisms, and we feel ourselves not only in 
the presence of a harmonious picture, but transported to tbo A'cry 
hbores Avhero these women stoop gathering fir cones among theliAvistod 
ij'uukiS upon ftie promontory. 

And so our surve}^ ends. To make it complete we should havo to 
notice much interesting work that we haA'e passed over, such a« the 
largo and poetical Compagna landscape of the Italian painter Costa, 
a piece which makes us realise the influence of this artist upon the 
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fltyle of his friend George Mason; and the accompli^ed and Tigorons 
work of the owner of the gallery. Sir Coutts Lindsay himself; and the 
contributions of Mr. Hudolf Lehmann, Mr. C. E. Hall4, Lady Lindsay, 
Mrs. Jopling, and others; and the set of water colours by Mr. Biohard 
Boyle, in which, besides the playful invention which we knew before, 
this prolific creator of sprites and nixies exhibits also the gifts of a 
trained and admirable landscape painter. .But our purpose has been 
especially to study what is typical and marking in the general activity 
of contemporary art as it is here represented. The first yearns experi¬ 
ment at the new gallery is a delightful and instructive one. In other 
years the exhibition may easily be made more delightful and instruc¬ 
tive still. The rooms arc the best lighted and most comfortable any¬ 
where ; their inauguration has been happy, and artists, it is certain,« 
will bo glad to show their work under such conditions. Only the 
conditions are capable of still further improvement; for it is better 
to say out what has boon said by implication already, that the crimson 
hangings of the walls and the green hangings of the dado, splendid in 
themselves, are somewhat too splendid for the pictures, and at a little 
distance reduce somewhat to comparative dimness some of the richest 
and subtlest colour within the frames. At all costs I think another 
background ought hereafter to be provided for the pictures. With 
that one change—with care in inviting in their turn all artists 
•of whatever aims and tendencies, whether of old standing or young, 
whose work comes within the widest definition of genuine and 
living art, the work of spirits that really see and feel and can 
record what they see and feel—with these, the Grosvenor Gallery 
will assuredly become a place of ever increasing pleasure, and an 
institution of over incroasing service to the cause for which it is 
designed. 

SiDxnr Colvin. 
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DISESTABLISHMENT AND DTSENDOWMENT: A 

PRACTICAL SKETCH. 


In the present position of the controversy respecting the relationship 
hetween the religious life of England and the order of its political 
govemmenty the importance of discussing the practical methodB by 
which disestablishment and disendowment may be effected is so- 
grave and pressing as to be imperative upon those who uphold prin* 
ciples whichi carried into legislative action^ would fundamentally 
change existing arrangements. 

The rival theories in the abstract debate have been fuUy stated,, 
and must be left to find their several places in the public mind 
according to those laws of spiritual combination by which the desti¬ 
nies of nations are ultimately determined. But the time required 
for this process will be shortened and the process itself facilitated, if 
it can bq shown that the demands made for the deliverance of 
religion from the control of the State are not only defensible as con¬ 
sistent with a theor)' of government, but practicable as instructions 
within the range of social and legal possibilities; and not only 
defensible and pnicticable, but so fur in harmony with the great 
lines of the historic development of English life, that they would 
leave untouched each natural channel along which the deeper and 
finer influences of religion have been poured, the attempt to impose 
artificial restrictions alone being abandoned. Those w^ho have under¬ 
taken the task of bringing io an end the exercise of ecclesiastical 
functions by the State, are hoimd to show that they understand 
their responsibilities as citizens of a great nation, and arc prepared 
with plans that neither boar the stamp of a dissenting sect^nor bar 
the way of those who desire to w^orship according to Episcopalian 
forms. 

Of all discussions, those relative to the disestablishment and disen¬ 
dowment of the English Church are most in danger of drifting. They 
affect sectional privileges and are largely carried on in the region of 
variable winds. Unless this tendency to drift be checked, and the 
public mind educated by the statement of clear and definite issues, 
ultimate legislation will be as confused and disappointing, as it will 
be unworthy^f the arduous efforts that will be required to obtain it* 

Disestablishment might be effected by methods which would 
impose upon the country for a century to como heavier burdens than 
those by which the development of its civilisation is at this hour 
impeded. The sentimental tie between Church and State might be 
severed and a regime of ecclesiastical authority, uncontrolled and 
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unrestrainedi be triumpbantly inaugurated. An Episcopal Cbupoh 
might be called into existence as on independent body by the direct 
help of the State, and established on a narrow and exclusive basis. 
Such a Church might be richly endowed with the accumulated 
treasures of generations, and when left to govern itself through its 
own assemblies and officers it would constitute an fwpmMWtniwjjacrM), 
possessed of almost boundless resources, and capable of exercising 
political, social, and theological influence over a wider range of 
subjects and to a greater extent than the personal position of its 
members as citizens of a free jountry could in any degree justify. 
Should a disestablishment measure bo introduced into Parliament 
before the public mind has directly grasped the principles upon 
which it should be based, in the excitement of the hour the definite 
effects of its clauses will not be seen. The ecclesiastical powers that 
bo are astute. When the alternative is pressed, they will always 
accept the vague assci'tion of sentiments fatal to their pretensions, on 
condition that they may retain the substantial elements of their 
power. A Bill brought into Parliament for the disestablishment of 
the Church as by law established might, without watchful care, 
be manipulated into an Act for the legal establishment of a practi¬ 
cally new Church, and the conversion of national resources into 
priv'ate endowments. 

The amount of political force which, under the most favourable 
circumstances, will have to he expended to induce legislation at all, 
will he sufficient to carry a good measure, if the purposes to bo 
aiccoraplished are plainly statcil and distinctly understood, and 
thoughtful attention be devoted to the formation of public opinion. 

To provide for the attainment of these ends, the cxetjutivo com¬ 
mittee of the Liberation Society at the close of 1874 appointed a 
4epecial committee to obtain legal and other information required for the 
preparation of a scheme of disestablishment, and to offer suggestions 
which might aid in the framing of a Parliamentary measure. In the 
present article I propose to describe the general purport of the rcx)ort 
dranm up by this special committee and presented to the Triennial 
Conference held upon the 1st of May of the present year.^ Whether 
approved or condemned, it cannot fail to mark a new point of depar¬ 
ture for the discussion of the gravest question of modern political 
life, affecting as it does, alike directly and indirectly, the conditions 
of personal freedom, the regulation of schools and universities, and 
the development of religious faith. The conference itself received 
the report without pronouncing judgment on the suggestions it 
contains. In stating and defending the principles which underlie 

(1) ** Fracttcal Suf'^estions relativo to Iho DiBostablishment and Disendowment of 
iho ChuroU of England.” Society for the Liberation of Keligion from State Patranago 
nnd Control, Soijeanta* Inn, Fleet Street. 1877- 
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these saggestiona, I write therefore entireljon my own respoadbilityr 
and it must not be understood that the Liberation Soeietj is coxiw 
mitted as a society to any opinion expressed. I shall not hesitate to 
combine on interpretation of the work of the special committee with 
the expression of personal convictions. 

The Suggeatiom reiative to the disestablishment and discndomnent of 
the Church of England which are submitted as ^'practical/’ would^ it 
must fironkly be admittedy if carried into effect, produce large and vital 
ehanges. No attempt is made to show that after the passing of an 
Act drawn up in their sense this wo^d of England would be precisely 
the same world that it is to-day. A real measure is suggested—a 
measure which would have a purposCy and be distinctly framed for 
its accomplishment. Why should it be otherwise P Why should a 
subject replete with issues so momentous be played and trifled with P 
Why should reforming energies be wasted in showing that disestab¬ 
lishment would mean next to nothing, and that the sun would rise 
and the rain fall, and the Church and society in general remain 
precisely as they oreP Either the continuance of ofiicialism in 
religion is healthful and just, in which case resistance is an error, or 
it has evil effects which any Act worth the labour of passing should 
remove. An Act .of Disestablishment and Disendowment can only 
be defended and justified as a distinct step in the history of England. 

It appears practically necessary that disestablishment should not 
take place by a gradual process, but that a definite date should be 
fixed. The Irish Act provided for the dissolution of every eccle¬ 
siastical corporation on the 1st January, 1871; and great difllcultiee 
beset the adoption of any other comse in England. Supposing no 
new appointments to be made either to bishoprics or the cure of 
souls by an authority representing the State, and each vacancy to be 
filled up by volimtary arrangements, the two systems—the system 
of voluntaryism and the present State Church system—would be so 
inextricably intertwined us to render the details of administration 
too complicated to be overtaken by any conceivable organization. 
A gigantic administrative bureau would have to bo preserved until 
every clergyman living at the passing of the Act should be laid in 
his grave. It would be profoundly unjust to Episcopalians to subject 
them to the obstacles such a plan would throw in the way of the 
voluntary reorganization of their Church. It would divide their 
energies, check their enthusiasm, and limit their resources. The 
Church of Exmlsbd would be doomed to suffer from a creeping 
Xmralysis. No^ethod of disestablishment should be adopted which 
would prevent Episcopalians from being at once able to gather 
together all their forces, and enjoy, for any purposes upon which, 
they xnay.agree, the fulness of their imbroken strength. 

On the other hand, the nation, when it has once resolved upon the 
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Act, ought not to be compelled to wait a period which would estend 
from thirty to fifty years before its complete accomplishment. A 
thousand abuses might grow up in the interval. New movements 
of thought might awaken new feelings and create new duties. Tho 
efforts of a slowly dying ecclesiasticism would be put forth in every 
direction, either to obtain a new lease of power or to secui^e strong¬ 
holds to replace those it must ultimately abandon. A gradual 
process of disestablishment would mean a continuance of ecclesias¬ 
tical struggles in their most subtle and most obnoxious forms, 
without any compensating advantages accruing either to Episco¬ 
palians or to tho nation, ^ 

Bespecting the Act of Disestablishment itself, a fundamental 
requirement is, that it nhaU not contain any clause providing for the 
incarporaiion of a new Church body. The precedent of the Irish 
Church Act ought not in this respect to be followed in England. 
The disestablishment clauses of this Act hre clear and complete. 
They provide that every ecclesiastical corporation in Ireland, 
whether sole or aggregate, and every cathedral congregation, 
shall bo dissolved; that no archbishop or bishop of the Church 
shall bo summoned or qualified to sit in the House of Lords; and 
that “all jurisdiction, whether contentious or otherwise, of all 
the ecclesiastical, peculiar, exempt and other courts and . persons in 
Ireland at tho time of the passing of this Act having any juris¬ 
diction whatsoever exercisable iu any cause, suit, or matter,’* 
shall ccase.^ Another clause, however (22), secured the reorganiza¬ 
tion of an Episcopal church by the action of the civil law. Episco¬ 
palians ai‘o not left to organize themselves without help from 
tho State, according to ordinary foims of law applicable to other 
sects; but it is declared lawful for her Majesty by charter to 
incorporate a special Church body. The clause runs as follows: “ If 
at any time it bo shown to tho satisfaction of her Majesty that the 
bishops, clergy, and laity of the said Church in Ireland, or t^' 
persons who for tho time being may succeed to the exercise and 
discharge of the episcopal functions of such bishops, and the clergy 
and laity in communion with such persons, have appointed any 
persons or body to represent the said Church and to hold property 
for any of tho uses or imrposes thereof, it shall be lawful for her 
Majesty by charter to incorporate such body, with power, notwith¬ 
standing the statutes of mortmain, to hold lands to such extent as 
is in this Act provided, but not further or otherwise.” 

This Episcopalian Church body, incorporated by royal charter, 
assumed to such an extent the character of a Church established by 
law, that the compensation of tho clergy was directly connected with 
its service, and valuable endowments were bestowed upon it. 

(l) Irish Church Act, clauses 13 and 21. 
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'*The Irieh Ghtroh Aot repealed all laws which prevented the Chtiroh 
bolding synods, and * making rogulations for the general management and 
good government of tho Church ’ (sec. 19). But it did not stop there; for 
first it authorised her Majesty to incorporate by charter a ' Church Body/ 
apjwinted by the mcxnbors of the Church to represent it, and to hold property'* 
on its behalf (sec. 22). That Act also provided for the compensation of the 
dorgy on the assuniption that they would continue in connection with the 
Church, and not only ro-ondowed the Church dii-ectly, by the payment to tho 
CSiurch body of half a million of money, as coiupcusation for the loss of 
private endowments (sec. 29), and the transfer of churches, imrsonages, and 
glebes, but still further endowed it indirectly, by providing that the commu¬ 
tation of clerical annuities should bo a transaction between tho clergy and tho 
Church body, and by holding out an inducement to general commutation in 
the shape of a bonus of twclvo per cent, on tho commutation money, if threo- 
fonrths of the whole number in any diocese commuted (sec. 23). 

“Another sourco of mischief in tho Irish Act was tho provision that tho 
former incomes of the disestablished ecclesiastics were to bo paid to them, not 
only 80 long as they lived, but on tho condition that they continued to dis¬ 
charge such duties as they had been accustomed to discharge, or such duties 
as might be substituted foif them, with their own consent and that of the 
representative body of the Church (secs. 14 and lo). Lastly, while one clauso 
of the Act abolishc<l the ecclesiastical courts, and declared that after January 
let, ISTl, ‘the ccclosiaslicnl law of Ireland, except in so far ns relates to 
matrimonial causes and matters, shall ceaso to exist as law, (see. 21) another 
clause enacted that *tho present ecclesiastical law of Ireland, and the present 
articles, doctrines, rites, rules, discipline, and ordinances of tho said Clnirch/ 
should, subject to any alterations which might bo made, ‘bo deemed to bo 
binding on the members for tho time being thereof,’ in the same mann'^r as if 
they had mutually contracted to obsoiTe the same, and should be capable of 
being enfoix:cd in tho t<nn^porul couits in relation to any pmperty possessed 
under the Act; provided fn^t no annuitant should bo deprived of his aunuity 
if he signified his dissent from any alteration within a month after tho making 
thereof (see. 20 ).’*—Practical Suggestious, d:r. 

It is now proposed that when disestablishment talces place in Eng¬ 
land, no clause corresponding to clause 22 of tbe Irish Act shall bo 
enacted; hut that at a certain fixed date all those persons who desire to 
connect themselves with an Episcopalian form of government—to 
use the Book of Common Prayer, and to adhere to* the articles 
of* religion now sanctioned by the State—should of their own free 
will make any arrangements they choose for tho management of 
their newly constituted Church. The ordinary legal facilities avail¬ 
able for Baptists, Independents, ‘W’eslc 3 'anp, and the members of every 
other uonconformist denomination, are equally at tho service of Epis¬ 
copalians. Any technical difficulties should of course be removed, 
but it would be a violation of cverj' principle by which disestablish¬ 
ment is justified to give special protection, strength, honour, and 
authority to a#Episcopal Church by any special Act of Parliament 
or form of Royal Charter. The reconstruction of a "Church of 
England’' by direct legislation extending beyond tbe scope of 
voluntary^ agency would be tbe establishment of an enormous 
oorporate body, exercising ecclesiastical influence by virtue of its 
privileged position. 
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• An objection will be taken to this proposal to leave the organiza¬ 
tion of on Episcopal Church in the hands of those who bdieve in 
Episcopacy^ on the ground that the result will be the dmntegratioi^ 
of tho Church as it now exists. The various parties united by 
State arrangements arc divided by peissionate convictions. Dis¬ 
establishment, it is feared, would be the signal for war to the 
knife, and V(v- victk ! would be the cry of the triumphant faction. 
Granting that this anticipation is among tho possibilities of the case, 
by what right is the State asked to keep the peace among the 
various sections of a Christian Church ? The union of differing 
parties is cither based on large and generous sympathies, or is the 
result of the pressure of an external force upon souls that fail to 
recognise their brotherhood in prayer. If the comprehensiveness of 
the Knglibh Church be determined by the large and generous 
sympathies of its members, no power on earth can destroy the unity 
of its spirit or break the bond of its peace. But if its members are 
conscious of no spiritual fellowship, any unity given to their Church 
by the external pressure of the State is a mockery which brings with 
it no blessing and deserves no respect. 

When the possible disruption of the Church is urged as an argu¬ 
ment against granting to its adherents an unrestricted liberty of 
organization, as sdon us they occupy the same relationship to the 
State as other citizens, the great principle upon which the demand 
for disestablishment rests is unapprehended juid untouched. The 
discharge of ecclesiastical functions by the State is os large an inter¬ 
ference with the liberties of Episcopalians, as it is a grievance under 
which Nonconformists labour. The disestablishment of the Church 
has nothing to do with Noncoiifonnists as Nonconformists; or with 
Bitualists us llitualists; or with Brood Churchmen as Broad Church¬ 
men; or with Evangelical theologians as Evangelical theologians. 
It will fulfil its purpose when every religious tendency existing in 
English society has free scope to crystallize into whatsoever shape it 
will without interference, and in obedience to the laws of its own 
genius. Disestablishment, in its broadest and noblest sense, means 
tho liberation of the religious life of England from the impediments 
which ghcck its natural development. The historic continidty of 
tho religious life of England will not bo broken by alterati^s in 
methods of ecclesiastical administration. It would be to'pass the 
paltriest of all judgments upon the English Church, to contend that 
its Christian energies are dependent upon its continuance as a sub¬ 
sidised department of the State. The genial culture and graeious 
pieties which have so largely counterbalanced its constant claims to 
exclusive privilege and its frequent antagonism to civil freedom, 
will find their own place and live by their own strength. Those to 
vhom ancient Anglican rites and symbols are dear, will not have 
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to ohooae -either imprisonment or expukion from the Church of their 
fathers^ or submiesiou to laws which (as they believe) touch the very 
eruditions'tinder which the grace of God will rest upon them. The 
race of the great typical men of the English Church—the men who 
have not been aggressive or domineering, and whose learning has 
been as profound and generous as their patience with error has 
been sweet and kindly, and their saintliness beautiful with honest 
charity—^the men of whose biographies it is written 

“ There are no colours in tho fiiirest sky 
So fair as those. The feather whence the pen. 

Was shaped that traced the lives of these good lucu, 

Dropped from an angel’s wing,” 

will not perish when legal enactments no longer artificially unite in 
one political organization elements which refuse to combine in the 
natural fellowship of religious sympathy. 

With f^espect to the cofrtpen^aiwn of those icho icUl he deprived of 
their incomes hp disestahlishment^ the f>tafe should deal liherally uftih 
the individuals concevmdf hut it should deal u'ifh those individuals alone. 
If an Act were passed, providing that all ecclesiastical action 
on the part of the State should cease, it would bo seen 
that no such body as a body corporate bearing tlio name of the 
Church of England, and holding property in its own right, has 
ever been in existence. It would further be seen that no corpora¬ 
tions solo or local churches would retain any rites as proprietary 
bodies, or bo able to make an}^ sign of independent life. 

The effect of a Disestablishment Act would be precisely similar to 
tho effect of an Act declaring that at a certain date tho standing 
army of England should bo abolislied. There would bo no **army ** 
left after that date, either endowed with property in tho shape of 
barracks and lands, arms and ammunition, waggons and horses, or 
with officers in command. After the date fixed cverj'' soldier would 
be a private citizen, and bis military accoutrements would revert to 
the State to deal with according to its pleasure. An Act of Dis¬ 
establishment would render every clergyman, whether archbishop, 
bishop rector, or vicar, a private citizen in relation to th% State, 
whatever his position in tho ‘'one catholic and apostolic Church,'^ and 
the whole of the property in the administration of which he has 
shared would bo absolutely at tho disposal of the nation. 

“It is of (Adinal importance to recogniao the fact that, whatever the 
Chu:^ of England may be ecclesiastically, it is not one great corporation, 
holding property, and exercising authority as such, but consists of a number 
of corporations. What is colled ' Church property ’ is * simply the property of 
^ aever^' local churches, the ecclesiastical corporations, sole and aggregate, 
bishops, chapters, rectors, and vicars, or any other. Tho Church of England, 
as a single body, has no property * {IHstttahlisImeni and JDtvndotemm^, by 
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E. A. Freeman, p. 11). Nor have tlieie ooipotations any projaietaiy 
apart firom the airongementB made by the State for the exeroise of 
ecclesiastical functiDns. These * local churches ’ and ' eocleeiaatioal corpo¬ 
rations, sole and aggregate,* hold, and administer, property on behalf ef 
the State, and constitute part of Uie pxaehinery by which it carries on the* 
ecdosiastical work which it bus undertaken in connection with a Ohuroh 
Establishme^, 


** The Church, as by law established, being a national organization for eccle¬ 
siastical purposes, its adherents, in an ecclesiastical sense, bayo no other 
pocuniaiy rights in connection with it than ore possessed by the rest of the 
nation. Hence only the bidhop, clergy, and other indiyiduals haying, by 
virtue of their office, a special ben^ciory interest in the Establishment,, 
together with the owners of advowsons and next presentations, will be entitled 
to compensation on its abolition. Though an Episcopal Ohuroh may afterwords- 
bo organized on a different basis, when disestablishment is determined on, 
there will bo no body baying a legal existence capable of either claiming or 
receiving compensation.”— Practical Suggestions, iCrc, § 4. 


Disendo\rmeiit cannot be regarded as an act of foliation directed 
against any organized body or bodies capable of uttering complaints 
and protests, similar to those which could be formally and legally 
expressed if an individual, or an institution, like a hospital, wero 
deprived of property. Disendowment would mean that the State^ 
having determined no longer to discharge ecclesiastical duties, with¬ 
draws the resources it has previously devoted to religious objects, 
and dismisses the officers it has employed. Every chapter in tho 
ecclesiastical history of England illustrates this position. The 
changes made in the creed and ritual of the so-called National 
Church have not been tmnsfers of allegiance from one distinct 
Church to another, hut variations in the character of the work 
undertaken by one and the same civil authority. Mr. Freeman's 
contention that at the Hofonnation itself there was no taking from 
one religious body and giving to another, and that, although theo¬ 
logical continuity might ho broken, no act was done by which legal 
and historical continuity was broken, is at once admitted; and it is 
not questioned that, though Pole succeeded Cranmer and Cranmer 
succeeded Pole, yet nothing was done to break the unintonlliptcd 
succession of the Archbishopric of Canterbury os a corporation sole 
in the eye of the law.^ But this means that what is ternt^ the 
National Church is the Q-overnmeiit of the country in the exeimse of 
ecclesiastical activities; and it directly follows that, when disestablish¬ 
ment and disendowment take place, there will be no body of Episco¬ 
palians who, as constituting an Episcopalian Church, will have a 
claim for compensation, but that the State must deal solely mth the 
individmU \ehose incomes icill he affected by their discharge from ite 
service. 

\ 

(1) '^DisestabliBhment and Disendowment.” By E. A. Fxeeman, pp. lS, 18* 
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Tke fact that gifts of money and lands have been mode to the 
Church does not affect the argument I am conducting. No gifts 
con be received by the Church as a body independent of the 
JStato. When a wealthy member ^of the Evangelical section builds 
and endows a church, he cannot stipulate that ritualistic rites shall 
never be celebrated within it. Parliament might alter |jhe terms of 
subscription to-morrow, and no dissentient could withdraw a penny 
of the property he may have devoted to the Church’s services in the 
fa&ppy faith that its creed would never change. Whether a man will 
or no, when he gives money to the Church as by law established,” 
lie gives to the nation. All so-called Church property is property 
administered by public officials under the direction and control of 
Parliament. 

These considerations are urged for the purpose of showing clearly 
that there is no ecclesiastical body which can substantiate a claim to 
the property now appropriated to the use of the “ National Church; ” 
but it is not suggested that no regard should be paid to the voluntary 
•origin of many recent churches and endowments. On the contrafy, 
a distinction between ancient and modern churches and endowments 
will presently be drawn, which although a departure from the 
claim of right ” made on behalf of the nation, may yet be defended 
and accepted as a practical settlement of«a question involving many 
and varied interests. 

In the comjicnsiaiion of ** ccchaiaHtival pmonft ” {to mo the language 
•of the Iriah Act)^ their jjersoHa/ indcjyendcncc should he smqmlouHhj 
respected. 

Whatever compensation may be given to clergymen when the 
State no longer requires their services, should belong to them as 
' individuals, to be invested or spent according to their ovtm wishes 
and interests. Compensation will be paid, because personal injury 
would otherwise be inflicted; and the person receiving compensa¬ 
tion should he able to deal with it as his own private property. 
The State has no right to ask a disestablished body of clergy 
to continue to discharge ecclesiastical duties. Each man should 
be left free to act according to his own judgment. If he feel 
a necessity” laid upon him to preach the gospel, the gospel 
lie will continue to preach; if not, he will seek another occu¬ 
pation. 

Still less h^ the State any right to stipulate that the disesta¬ 
blished clergy, os a condition of receiving mnjiensation^ should connect 
themselves with any Episcopalian Church that may bo voluntarily 
organized. A clergyman has entered a national Church, and when 
the Church ceaws to be a national institution, bis contract ends. It 
would be a gross injustice to compel him, under penalty of personal 
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lose, to accept office in a distinctlj different organization, ft he- 
filiould desire to become the minister of a volimtary Episcopal Chnrcb 
he should be perfectly free to engage himself in its service; if he 
should not so desire^ ho should be at liberty either to jdin some 
other Church or to abandon the ministry, as may bo most consonant 
with his own wishes and convictions. The offer of compensation 
ought not to be an act of ecclesiastical bribery. ^Should the Church, 
on disestablishment divide into several sections, a clergyman should 
receive the same compensation to whichever party he may attach 
himself. Should Episcopalians unite themselves in one body, he- 
should not receive any pecuniary reward for joining that body, nor be- 
subjected to any fine should he separate himself from it. 

The tact that a clergyman will be released from his duties must of 
course bo considered in calculating the amount which will be his due 
but the sum paid (whether it take the form of a capital sum, or or 
an annuity extending over a term of years, or for life, according to 
a^o and the circumstances of the case) should be fairly proportionate- 
to the extent of the actual loss, and the State has no right to antici¬ 
pate, or direct, or burden his future career. Any clergyman, anxioue 
to devote himself to the service of a voluntary Episcopal Church, 
would be able to hand over to it the whole amount, or any part of 
the amount, of the compensation he will receive as his own personal 
contribution to its resources. Should he receive an annuity, it will 
have its value in the open market, and he can sell it and give the- 
money to his chosen Church, or retain it, as he will. When the 
State has disestablished Episcopacy, it must not attempt to re-eudow 
it by an offer of heavy retaining fees to its clergy; and when it has- 
adequately remunerated individual clergymen for their loss of office^ 
it must in common justice permit them to be the sole judges respect- , 
ing the proper employment of their money, their time, and their 
energy. It is practically suggested (see section 11) that the* 
borrowing powers given to the Commissioners whoso appointment 
would bo required for carrying out the Act, would enable them to 
acquire the temporary use of a considerable amount for the imme¬ 
diate payment of capital sums; and that if the commutation of 
clerical annuities should bo so generally demanded as to require 
funds far in excess of those at first derivable from tbo ecclesiastical 
property available for the purpose, bonds might be issued for the 
payment of the annuities due to inc(ividuals, and the sole or transfer 
of such bonds could bo legalised. 

Compensation should b'o made not only for loss of office, but for 
iot» of patronage, when patronage has been exercised by private persmxs 
acting on their oten behalf, and not by corporate bodies or persone, in 
whom it has been vested on behaff of the public. 
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'the grounds on wliicli this suggestion is made are stated m the 
following paragrqih:— 

“ Neither the members of the cozporate bodies wbibh would be dieeolTed by 
^dieestablisbment, nor public officers, or other persons, in whom patronage is 
Tested on behalf of the public, will be entitled to compensation for the loss of 
the patronage they have been accustomed to exercise. Priyate patrons, and 
othm who can dispose of their patronage rights by gift, sole, or bequest at 
their own pleasure, kle in a different position. If it be object^ that priyate 
patronage, equally with public patronage, is a sacred trust, and not a property, 
*it may be answered that—^notwithstanding the existence of laws against 
simony—tho Legislature has distinctly sanctioned the sale of adyowsons. It 
did BO when tho municipal corporations were reformed, and were directed to 
ftoll their patronage. It has done so more recently, in passing the Lord 
Chancellor’s Augmentation Act(26 and 27 Viet. cop. 120), which authorised 
the sale of small livings in the gift of the Lord Chancellor, that the proceeds 
might bo applied to enhance the value of the livings. Since that Act came 
into operation (Nov. 1, 1863), £222,759 hare been paid by the purchasers of 
these livings ; az»d for tho Legislature now, on moral grounds, to deny to them 
some compensation for the loss of what they have purchased, would be an act 
of injustice. Bightly’or wrongly, Church patronage in private hands has 
been treated, both by law and usage, as prope^, of which tho holders cannot 
•equitably be deprived without an equivalent.”— Suffgeationa, § 12. 

The buildings and endowments, now appropriated to tbe use of 
tbe Church of England, may be divided for practical treatment into 
two great classes, and be dc^t with as cither ancient or modem. I 
have already pointed out that no legal distinction exists between 
property recently given to the Church by voluntary donors, and 
property possessed from time immemorial. There are not two kinds 
of Church property ; one part national and tho other semi-national; 
one part held without conditions and the other port held imder con¬ 
ditions dictated by individual citizens. At the same time no sugges¬ 
tions could be called practical, which proposed to treat tho whole of 
the property in question in precisely tho same way. It might be 
argued, with some show of reason, that gi^ made in modem times 
have been more distinctly intended to support an Episcopalian 
organization, than thoso that accrued to tho Church at a period when 
Nonconformity was less clearly understood in pymciple and less 
prominent as a political power. The wisest coarse is to admit 
frankly that a price mil hate to he paid for a great social change; 
and, while watchful betimes to resist extortionate demands, to raise 
no impassable barriers to the fair discussion of terms. Happily a 
date presents ^tself as separating ancient from modem buildings and 
endowments, which it is beUeved may be named without bringing 
upon the advocates of disestablishment charge of a doctrinaire 
illiberality, and which may be accepted Jby them without rendering 
them open, to the imputation of surrendering their real cause for the 
eak© of winning a worthless victoJT^. 
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The first of the Church Building Acts was passed in 1818j;*and 
it is suggested that all churches existing at that .date should be 
deemed to be ancient parish churches, and that all endowments 
created before the same period should be regarded as ancient endow¬ 
ments, and be treated as national property; that all other churches 
and endowments should bo regarded as modem, and their destination 
bo determined by considerations based on their voluntary origin. 
The special flow of modern voluntary subscriptions towards the 
Church of England receives ample justice if it is calculated from, 
this date, 

• 

Tho dato of the first of tho Churcli Building Acts is suggested as the line 
of division between the ancient and modem churches, because the church 
building movement, which is one of the characteristics of tho present century, 
commcncod at that timo. According to tho Census of Beligioua Worship of 
18 j 1, only 55 churches wore built from 1801 to 1811, and but 97 were built 
from 1811 to 1821; whoroas 2,140 wero built from 1821 to 1851. It is 
cstimatod that the 2,52f) churches built from 1801 to 1851 cost £9,087,000; of 
which £1,003,429 came from public funds. 

“Mr. Horace Mann (soo Census of 1851) estimatod that, allowing for 
defcctiro returns, tho number of church edifices in England and Wales was 
about 10,000; of which 2,500 have been consecrated within tho last forty years, 
and 4,210 from Iho beginning of tho century to tho end of 1873.”— Ibid. § 17. 

The framers of the suggestions under consideration were advised 
that the distinction drawn between ancient churches and those 
erected under Church Building Acts, New Parishes Acta, &c., i,e. 
since 1818, is equally important in fact and in law, and points to a 
real difference in churches, both in their actual conditions of use and 
in their legal incidents. 

Ancient parkh chnvchcB {including in this category all churches exisU 
ing in the year 1818) should be placed in charge of the parishioners of 
the several jiarishes to which they belong; arrangements being made (it 
should he added) in the case 'of boroughs to permit the gvouping of 
parishes and the action of town councils os elected representative 
bodies, if found more convenient than distinct parochial boards. The 
principle asserted is, that ancient churches should be managed by an 
authority directly elected by the ratepayers for the general benefit 
of tho community. When tho patron and rector are withdrawn tho 
parishioners remain as the rightful owners of the parish church. 

“ Ancieut churches should bo vested in a parochial board, to be elected by 
tho ratepayers, which boai-d should havo power to deal with them for the 
general benefit of tho paritdiionors, in such ways as it may determine. The 
power of sale, at a fair valuation, and imdor proper regulations, should also he 
given.”—/6td. S 18. . 

It may he urged that some restriction ought to he placed upon 
the action of the parishioners. But why should not parishioners be 
trusted with their own property? The manliness of the English 
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nation has suffered from the dread of entrusting local authorities 
\rith duties of magnitude and rendering them responsible for their 
rightful'discharge. A religious people will not desecrate an ancient 
church; and if the people are not religious, no legal regulations can 
protect a church from tho saddest and sorriest of all desecrations, 
the desebration of hypocrisy. Should churches bo placed under the 
care of parishioners, with the general instructionHo consult tho 
public good, it is certain no uniform usage will be adopted through¬ 
out the country ; and it will be of large advantage that uniformity 
should not exist. Our national life needs more diversity in its local 
manifestations. Our habits and forms of thought are cast in such 
narrow moulds, that the word “parochial” has become a bye-word 
and a reproach. If wider interests were imported into pariah life, 
and freer play given to tho varied energies pent up in every English 
village, a parochial interest would cease to be a synonym for a petty 
meanness. 

In some parishes the church might be used by two or three 
denoxninatious at different hours of the day and week; in others it 
might be let at a fair rent to its present occupants; in others it 
might be sold, and the proceeds applied to some public object. But 
in all cases the parish itself should have tho right of determining 
what it will do with its own church, the only legal restriction im¬ 
posed being that the general benefit should bo consulted. If it bo 
feared that warm controversies would from time to time arise, the 
reply is that nothing could be more unwholesome for mortal breath¬ 
ing than the fogs \Yhich rise from the stagnant pools now so thickly 
scattered over the land. 

Ancient endotemenfs (that ts, hy the nth laid doten, encloictneutM 
created before 1818) should form part of the property to he appropriated 
by the State, It is premature to discuss the precise purposes to 
which th4 fiends that disestablishment and diseudowment will place 
at the diqK)Bal of the nation shall be appropriated. 

*' The surplus may be devoted to oducation-^to the maintenance of the poor 
—^to effecting great saxiitary improvements—to tho reduction of the national 
debt, or to other objects of a secular character, which would bo beneficial to 
the whole nation. It may, however, be suggested that, inasmuch as a largo 
portion of the pro^rty now devoted to ecclesiastical purposes belongs to tbo 
parishes, such portions of it as Parliament may from time to time determine 
should be applied to local objects, and bo administered by municipal and other 
local authoiitm.*’— Ibid, § 28. 

The last suggestion made in this paragraph will, I believe, receive 
more and more emphatic attention, as the great mass of our pe(^le 
become ^miliar with the local character of a large part of the pro- 
iwrty now employed in the support of ecclesiastical institutions. 
One of the most striking facts connected with the geiieral question 
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of Churcli property is the enormous extent of the ecclesiastical landed 
estate which may he found in almost every county in the kingdom.’ 
Statistics recently prepared by Mr. Frederic Martin show that the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners are landowners in all the counties of 
England except twoj Shropshire and Westmoreland; and in all the 
counties of W^es except three, Brecon, Merioneth, and Montgomery¬ 
shire. They oma 149,882 acres of land, with an annual'rent-roll of 
£811,207; “representing the largest revenue from real property 
possessed by any individual or corporate body in the kingdom, and 
probably in the world.” ^ In addition, there is the ecclesiastical 
estate of bishops, deans, chapters, and holders of glebe lands, widely 
distributed over the face of tho country. 

Churches erected and endowments created since 1818 require a cer¬ 
tain amount of separate examination and treatment before a general 
rule can be applied. W^hen the expenditure bestowed upon them 
has been the solo gift of a person living at tho date of disestablishment, 
they should, as a matter of equity, be reinvested in him, or in such 
persons as he may appoint. W^hen Parliamentary grants or any other 
funds derived from public sources have been added to the voluntary 
contributions, the amount should be restored to the State and form 
part of the general surplus. With these limitations, churches and 
endoictncnts of a date snhi$eq\ient to 1818 should become the proq^^ertif 
of the congregations enjoying fitcir use at the time when the d.ct of 
Disestablishment is passed. 

If any portion of the voluntary contributions bestowed upon the 
Episcopal Church of England is to be separated from the property 
appropriated by the State, it must either (1) be restored to tho 
individuals who gave it, or their living representatives; or (2) it 
must be vested in a corporate ecclesiastical body specially created 
for the purpose; or (3) it must be retained by the several con^gor 
tions in whose service it is now employed- No other disposition is 
possible, since tho Act of Disestablishment will necessarily dissolve 
all existing ecclesiastical corporations, whether sole or aggregate. 

To discover the representative of every contributor to Church 
funds since 1818 would bo an impossible, even if it were a desirable, 
task. It would give rise to the most complicated legal investiga¬ 
tions, and the whole proceeds would probably disappear in costs. 
Moreover, the representatives of tho subscriber to a church can 
scarcely be said to have a moral claim to the return of a subscription, 
given to a body with whose affairs, as was notorious. Parliament 

could interfere at will. 

Next the creation of a special corporate body would be the 

(1) ” The Property and Revenues of the English Church Establishment.’* By 
Fredorio Martin, P. 123 and p. 70. 

VOIi. XXI. 3 ^ 
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re-efibablislment of tlie Cliurchy or ratlier tbe ostablisliment of tbat 
gection o£ Churoli which might happen to he in the ascendant 
among the statesmen of the day; and to bestow upon a newly 
incorporated ecclesiastical body the funds which hare accumulated 
from Toluntaiy subscriptions would be a direct act of endowment. 
Instead of the present Church of England} which at any rate has 
a certain comprehensiveness, and is compelled to acknowledge its 
subjection to the elected rqiresentatires of the people, there would 
bo in England a richly endowed section of a Church, practically 
holding the position of a State Church, but relieved from the 
responsibility of rendering to any human authority an account of its 
stewardship. 

The congregationa remain as the only bodies upon whom modem 
churches and endowments should be bestowed, whether weight ho 
given to grounds of equity, or motives of generosity have their 
sway, or whether a simply prudential regard be shown to the fair 
price to be paid to secure the religious liberty of England. 

Now congregations will really he the chief suflTerers from an Act 
of Disestablishment, and their privileges will be the most directly 
iiffected. Those who worship in a modem church have a greater 
right than any other men can have to plead that it was built for 
their special service, and that the endowments attached to it were 
intended to be theirs. Such picas have no force when employed to 
establish a title to that ancient property, the exclusive use of which 
has been obtained by Episcopalians through a series of restrictive 
and j>er6ccutmg enactments; but their moral weight can scarcely bo 
denied when they arc applied to the property created by modern 
voluntary efEorts. 

The proposal made, it must he carefully noted, does not necessitate 
u]' involve the substitution of a system of Congregationalism in place 
of the disestablished Episcopalianism. The separate congregations, 
placed in possession of modem churches and endowments, vrould bo 
able, should they so determine, to unite together and constitute 
themselves an Episcopal Church, of exactly the same ecclesiastical 
character os the existing Church of England, immediately on the 
passing of an Act of Disestablishment. 

If Episcopalianism be enshrined in the hearts and conscienoes of 
those who reckon themselves members of the Church of England (as 
its adhdfcnts loudly declare), it would not lose one solitary assembly 
of worsh^ers. Any group of congregations might act together, 
sliould the whole number not prove to be of one mind. Any section 
of the Church that may feel itself aggrieved by the legal restric- 
tlouB now placed upon its doctrines, its ritual, and the action of the 
spiritual courts whose jurisdiction alone it acknowledges, will find in 
an Act of Disestablishment the Magna Charta of its liberties. The 
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congregations in whicli Buch opinions prerail, xnig&t Ik gathered 
together (with the modem churches and endowmmitB that may 
haye fallen to their share) and, adopting a form of gOTemment con* 
sonant with their sacred convictions, affirm on behalf of all who may 
adhere to the affirmation that they constitute the ancient ATiyHaaTi 
Church, and are the legitimate inheritors of its spiritual privileges. On 
the other hand, congregations believing in the comprehension within * 
one Church of divergent minds, would not only, as congregations, be 
as free to comprehend ” as the most latitudinarian of divines could 
desire, but would be able to unite and constitute a Broad Chunffi 
of England, in which spiritual fellowship would not be made 
dependent upon the subtle ingenuity of the tortures inflicted upon 
doctrinal formuhe in order to wring from them strangely contra¬ 
dictory confessions of faith, but upon the strength of the living con- . 
viction that theology is an open science, and that differences of thought 
ought not to interfere with the sanctities of common prayer. Upon 
the possibility of vesting property in a body so fluctrating and un¬ 
defined as a congregation in present connection with the Church of 
England, legal advice has been taken, and the reply received is to 
the effect that no insuperahlo difficulties exist. 

*'The question is really one to be answered by professional persons, and the 
professional advice received on Ikis point justifies the assertion that there is no 
insuperable difficulty in defining a congregation, and in determining the modes 
in which property may be held in its behalf. The problem has, in fact, been 
already solved, both in this and other countries. G^iis will be seen by refer¬ 
ence to the following:—1, The Statutes (fi3 to 69) of the disestablished Church 
in Ireland; 2, The Statute Law of various American States (see Tyler’s 
American Ecclesiastical Law, 1866, vol. i., p. CO); 3, The Act for /ibolishing 
Patronage in the Chizrch of Scotland, 1876; 4, The Compulsory Church-Sate 
Abolition Act, 1868 (sec. 9).”— Ibid» § 21. 

The statutes (63 to 69) of the disestablished Church in Irdond 
passed and promulgated (under powers given by the Irish Church 
Act) in general convention in 1870, practically decide the question 
of the possibility of defining a congregation ’’ now attached to tbe 
Church by law established, and placing it in the position of a legally 
constitute body, capable of having the use of property held in trust 
on its behalf. Eegistered vestrymen are substituted for parishioners 
and ratepayers, and £rom their numbers churchwardens are yearly 
taken. Every male of the age of twenty-one years, being a.,rodent 
or owner of property in any parish or parochial district, or who has for 
at least six months next preceding the time of registration been an 
accustomed member of the congregation attending the church of 
such parish or parochial district for divine worriup, and. who rixall 
sign the following declaration— 

** I, A. B., do hereby solemnly declare that I am a member of the 
Church of Ireland, and am an owner of property in ^he parish of 

3l 2 
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or [am a resident in the parish of , and 

am not registered in another church of the same parish as on 
accustomed member of a congregation] as the case may be; or [am on 
accustomed member uf the congregation of , and am not 

registered as an accustomed member of any other congregation] as 
the case may be **— 

is declared to be entitled to be registered as a vestryman of such 
parish or parochial district, and to have a vote in the management of 
its affairs. It is further provided that the register of vestrymen 
shall be revised once a year, and that any diocesan synod may 
require that a vestryman shall be a subscriber to the church funds, 
and make regulations accordingly. Tho persons actually worshipping 
in a particular church, thus become the congregation ” in a 
legal, as completely as in a moral and spiritual, sense. Whether a 
clergyman should or should not remain the minister of the congrega¬ 
tion to which he may be attached at the time of disestablishment, 
^ould be determined by arrangement with the congregation itself. 
Since the amount of his compensation would be calculated upon the 
actual pecuniary value of his position, and he would be under no 
legal obligation to continue in the ministry at all, special personal 
agreements would be required respecting tho terms of future service. 

“ A proposal to eject tho inmates of all the parsonages in the country*—even 
with compensation—would bo regarded as a harsh proceeding, and as indicting, 
undeserved suffering on the clergy and their families. That would be avoided, 
and ample time be avoided for making dianges without personal inconvenience, 
by allowing the existing incumbents to occupy their parsonages so long as they 
continue to bo ministers of the churches in which they now officiate; but, of 
course, on payment of rent, according to tho valuation ^opted in settling their 
claims for compensation,”— IhifL § 26, 

Cathedrals, abbeys, and other buildings, possessing ^:be character 
of public monuments, legitimately fall under the contrd of Parlia¬ 
ment. They are the property of Nonconformists, quite as much as 
of Episcopalians. They belong to Englishmen as Engli^men; and 
the voice of the country speaking through Parliament from genera¬ 
tion to generation should determine their use, abcording to the 
living wishes of each age. 

Among miscellaneous matters, provisions would be needed for the 
redemption of tithe-rent charges and the abolition of compulsory 
ecclesiastical imposts in every form. 

‘'TheIn^ Church Act provided for tho sale of tithe-rent charge to the 
owners of land on the payment of twenty-two and a half year’s purchase; and 
an English Act should contain similar provisionB. The power of levying 
drareh-rates, in any form, should also cease; provision being made for ez- 
tingaidiing debts, or for meeting other claims, for which compulsory rates 
may still he levied Easter Dues and other minor ecdesiastioal impositiond, 
Irhioh are either small in amount, or vexatious in their character, should be 
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aboUshed. Special arrangements would also be required to rAeve the in¬ 
habitants of corporate towns, such as Liverpoolf and of parishes, such as Mary- 
lebone, who have to pay large sums out of municipal or parochial rates to 
maintain churches, and to provide incomes for the clergy officiating in them.’* 
—Ibid. § 27, 


The passing of an Act of Disestablishment and Disendowment 
based upon the principles indicated in the Practical Suggestions 
discussed in this article would, I submit, confer substantial benefits 
upon the nation, without touching with rough hand any noble religi¬ 
ous influence exercised by those assemblies of Christian worshippers 
now connected with the State, and without violating any constitu¬ 
tional law. 

The rights alike of individuals, parishes, and congregations would 
bo respected. The compensation given to tndkiduals would be 
ample, while their personal freedom would be secured. They woidd 
be able to follow the dictates of conscience and devote themselves, 
in tho solemn might of self-denying enthusiasm, to whatsoever 
Church bears in their sight the most assured witness to tho glory of 
God. Not a single clergyman or layman would suffer pecuniary 
loss, while not the burden of a feather would bo placed upon 
spiritual independence. 

Parishes would receive the consideration that their place in English 
history demands and justifies. Their higher energies would be 
quickened by the increase of responsibilities, and their miseries 
alleviated by the possession of now resources. The conditions of a 
more diversified mental and spiritual activity would be established. 
A breath of freer and purer air would freshen the village life of 
England. 

Congregations would neither be roughly scattered abroad, as sheep 
without a shepherd, or harshly driven into unaccustomed folds. 
Moans would bo provided by which those who have been glad to go 
up together into the house of their Lord, could unite themselves 
more closely as one people, and be oven better able to make known 
their desires and present their common supplications. Tho great 
voluntary work of this century would be generously recognised; 
and no congregation would be compelled to surrender offerings that 
hod been presented by those who, living in these later days, may 
be presumed to have desired its especial welfare. 

‘ The reorganization of an Episcopal Church would proceed without 
partisan interference on the port of the State. Eveiy section of 
Episcopalians would be treated with an equal justice. Individual 
clergymen and congregations would freely group themselves accord¬ 
ing to their spiritual affinities. No legal impediments would prevent 
the existence of one great Episcopal Church of England, should 
Episcopalians resolve with one mind and desire with one heeurt that 
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its fotmdaftons should be laid, its temple uid)nilt, and its altar 
consecrated. 

Neither would any law hinder those who might esteem their own 
order of worship freer from mortal taint than that adopted by their 
brethren, from c^o forming xi Church, and proclaiming with voice of 
trumpet, and psaltery, and harp, that it is the one Church of the 
living God in England, in which are administered the specif sacra¬ 
ments through which his Holy Spirit will be outpoured upon the 
children of men. The spirit of such an act of disestablishment as 
that for which I plead, would be akin to that which dwelt within 
Moses of old, when it was angrily reported to him that Eldad and 
Medad *‘do prophesy in the camp,’^ and ho replied, ^^Enviest thou 
for my sake P Would God that all the Lord’s people were prophets, 
and that the Lord would put his Spirit upon them.” Those who are 
unconnected with any section of the Church will not bo responsible 
for the acts of a voluntary organization, in the way in which they 
are iwponsible for the ecclesiastical action of the State of which they 
are citizens. Ecclesiasticism as a restraint upon the intellectual 
development oi the country will be destroyed by the very blow which 
liberates its religious life from the interference of the law. 

The nation itself—^the nation which embraces in the folds of its 
ample majesty all contending sects and fragments of sects—would 
receive the many broad acres and rich possessions which it so gravely 
needs that its pauperism may be lessened, and the sorrows of its 
closely packed crowds lightened, and the march of physical as well 
as spiritual pestilence chocked, and its schools made more worthy of 
the genius of its people. The amount of property which ought to be 
retained after satisfying every just and honourable claim would be 
amply sufficient to afford appreciable relief ivom the pressure of many 
grievous burdens, and supply largo means for promoting a higher 
cultoro, ^ 

It remains for those who ** believe, and therefore speak,zealously 
to devote themselves to the education of the people in the knowledge 
of those pracriool measures by which the demands of religious 
liberty may be converted into the Uessings of a nobler civilisation. 
Legislation will sooner or later become imperative. Whatever act 
of disestablishment bo passed, we have to see that it is not a 
mockery of every hope, a contemptuous sarcasm upon years of toil, 
and an astute resumption of ancient privilege. It most mark an 
epoch in tBe history of England. 


Henuy W. Crosskey. 



EVOLUTION AND ^ITIVISM. 

WHAt is the relation between the Positive Philosophy, as represented 
by Auguste Comte, and the Evolution Philosophy, as represented by 
Hackcl, Darwin, Herbert Spencer, and other celebrated men of our 
time P Arc they antagonistic in principle P Or have they a common 
basis; and if so, where and to what extent do they diverge ? 

One viow, and possibly the view most generally accepted, is that 
the Philosophy of Evolution is a more advanced form of the Positive 
Philosophy, which has arisen since Comte’s time, and which there¬ 
fore supersedes his own system of thought, and renders it a matter 
of merely historical interest. Of the ultimate nature of matter, as 
revealed in the most advanced speculations of the molecular phy¬ 
sicists, of the differentiations of every inorganic or organic form from, 
a homogeneous nebula, of the origin of all living species, from proto¬ 
plasm in the course of millions of years through the struggle for 
existence; of this, it is said, Comte knew nothing. How then can any 
claim be still put forward in his behalf to tho leadership of .thought 
in the nineteenth century P 

There ore others by whom a different .view is taken. To these 
Comte presents himself as having taken account of these prevalent 
tendencies of modem speculation, haying judged them by anticipur 
tion, and as having given weighty reasons for attaching a very 
different value to them from that. which is now current. Some 
attempt will be mode in this and in a succe^iing article.to .develop 
and support this view. The present writer is one of those .who con¬ 
sider that Comte is by no means superseded; but, on the contrary, 
that his writings, whether earlier or later, supply a safeguard against 
certain idols of modem thought which are going far to discredit 
science, and by inevitable reaction to favour tbo revival of retrograde 
beliefs. 

Comte’s philosophical position may be summed up in these .two 
sentences: 

1. He attempted a Synthesis of scientifio conceptions... 

2. That Synthesis was Hubjectwe, and not objective. It discarded, 
that is to say, all attempts to stand outside the universe, to regard 
it os a whole, and to explain it. The unifying influence, that 
which made it a synthesis, was tho recognition of Man as the.central 
object; of the study of social and moral phenomena as the central 
science, to which the rest were subsidiary. 
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It is the second of these positions which separates Comte from* 
Evolationists and Cosmogonists. The first position^ however, he 
holds in common with them. He and they alike are marked off by 
it on the one hand from metaphysicians and theologians, with whose 
conceptions the Positivist has nothing to do except to appreciate their 
philosophical importance; and on the other from scientific specialists 
engaged in promoting particular branches of knowledge wi^out 
Teference to their correlation, or to their reaction on the general 
system of belief. 

Of Comte’s attitude towards theological and metaphysical thinkers, 
there is no need to speak. In his rejection of their methods he was 
not, nor did he ever assume to be, original. The Positive method, os 
applied to speculation, dates from the Greek mathematicians. Handed 
down, through the •Arabs, to the Benaissance, and thence to modern 
Europe, it has been ever extending to now spheres of thought. 
Comte is sometimes attacked for falsely claiming the credit of 
originality in this matter, os though he supposed himself to have 
invented the Positive method; as though the recognition of its 
employment for twenty-five centuries was not the very groundwork 
of his system of Positive Philosophy. Comte’s originality as a scientific 
thinker principally consists in his application of the Positive method 
to a new sphere of thought; that of the phenomena of human nature, 
social or individual. Apart from certain special aspects, as, for 
instance, that of man’s economic relations, this region had hitherto 
been deemed inaccessible to the Positive method, and grasped tena¬ 
ciously by metaphysicians and theologians as peculiarly their own. 
Not, of course, that in the eighteenth century indications of this great 
crisis in the history of thought are not plainly visible. The writings 
of Montesquieu, Hume, Adam Smith, Bidcrot, Vico, Kant, Turgot, 
and Condorcet show that the greater minds were not without strong 
presentiments and even clear glimpses of its advent. But to Comte 
belongs the praise of having first grasped the problem in its length, 
breadth, and height; of having seen the momentous practical issues 
involved in its solution; and of having devoted his total energy to 
the task from youth till death. 

As a student of scimice, then, a student, that is, of the laws of 
nature, Comte takes his place in a long line of thinkers from Thales 
and Archimedes downwards. They, like him, had used the “ Posi¬ 
tive metho^” though without knowing it. They, like him, had 
occupied thmnselves with the study of constant relations underlying 
the apparent irregularities of the phenomena which they were con¬ 
sidering. And whether the uniformities were sought for amidst the 
infinite - diversities of triangles, or amidst the infinite diversities in 
■' the mental evolution of individuals or nations, the method fi>Ilowed 
was fundamentoHy the same. 
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Sut amongst scientific thinkers Comte is distinguished hj 
attempt in whichi though^ he does not stand alone, he has yet had 
few predecessors. He attempted to frame^ as X have said, a Synthesis 
of scientific conceptions; to group our knowledge of the laws of 
nature into a harmonious co-ordinated whole. This was first attempted 
by Des Cartes, whose method may, as I propose to show, serre as a 
type for many modern efforts in Ihe same direction. 

The need for a Synthesis has been growing of late years more and 
more evident, even to scientific minds. The common antipathy or 
indifference to science is not merely due to its conflict with theo¬ 
logical dogma. It is that men ask themselves, as they re^ the title 
pages of scientific journals or the summaries of annual meetings of 
scientific associations, Why are all these disjointed materials flung 
down together before us in a heap P What is it that these wise men 
tell us we ore to fall down and worship? We are told that all 
knowledge of real facts is precious; that the smallest fact care¬ 
fully and accurately recorded, however unmeaning it may at first 
seem, may possibly be one end of a clue which shall lead to a laby¬ 
rinth of treasures; may possibly be the missing link which centuries 
hence shall enable some great thinker to throw his chain over a 
bottomless chasm. All this is extremely plausible; and it appeals 
forcibly to some of the best English feelings of patience, humility, 
and thoroughness. But have the eloquent lecturers at British Asso¬ 
ciations and elsewhere w'ho descant on this theme' ever seriously 
reflected on its meaning ? Have they ever taken to heart the saying 
of the evangelist, and reflected that if all the facts in the world are 
to be accurately recorded, a new world probably of greater size will 
be required as a Becord Office P And indeed this is an understatement 
of the case. If in facts ** we include all “ truths ” discoverable by ^ 
human faculties, their nun^ber is evidently and in the strictest sense 
infinite. The possible problems to be worked out in any one branch 
of mathematics would fill many more volumes than are contained in 
all the world’s libraries. In astronomy we might look forward to 
accurate records of the spectra of many million stars. Jn chemistry 
the arithmetician may tell us if he can what limit there is to the 
possible combinations of fifty or sixty elements taken any number 
of times together. In biology, especially if we include the concrete 
sciences,” or rather fact-collections, of paleontology and natural 
history, tho field is wide also, much wider than it used to be. 
Formerly it might have been enough to study each -of the many 
thousand species of each class of animals or plants. But a^ the 
present moment the notion of species as a definite unit is passing away, 
and who shall say that it is not desirable to record the variations 
found in each of ooimtless millions of individuals P Passing to 
sociology we shall find the state of things not otherwise. Woe to 
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ihe historic student ^hd generalises. Facts, he will be told, not 
theories, are ..wanted; let him investigate original documents, lot 
him restrict himself to a short period, a limited area; then he may 
yet do good service. For what we wont are all the procxirable 
records of each year of every nation’s existence. Or why do we say 
nation P We must examine with the same care every province; why 
not every village P 

" It is sometimes forgotten by the learned that the very essence 
and main purpose of science is to generalise. Science, as opposed to 
erudition, means investigation of the laws of nature; and a law of 
naitQre means the Perception of Uniformity in the midst of Variety. 
It implies an intelligent question asked of nature; a meditative work, 
resulting in the construction of some sort of hypothesis, however 
provisional and transient, which is to be tested aftenvards by obser¬ 
vation, and which therefore gives purpose and meaning to the collec¬ 
tion of facts. But with a largo proportion of modem fact-heaps 
meditation has hod very little to do. They have resulted partly 
from the mere fondness for accumulation common to all collectors 
of curiosities, pt^ly from the inquisitive instinct which indicates the 
dawn of intellect in yonng infants or in the higher vertebrates. They 
have obstructed science more than they have helped it. 

It is quite true, however, that in many departments of thought 
there is a strong counteracting influence. The practical ajq>lications 
of many sciences protect them to a great extent from this aimless 
dispersion. We have realised the dream of Bacon that knowledge of 
the activitieB around us implies their mastery; or, when they are 
resistless, enables us by wise submission to evade their force. Wo 
can foresee the earth’s motion, we hope soon that we may foretell the 
.hnrrieane—and we guide our life accordingly. Fire and falling 
water we can mould to our purposes as soon as we know their 
strength. In either case, the more accurate the knowledge, -the finer 
the adjustment, the more fniitfid is the result. 

Practical utilitv therefore, subservience to the wants and comforts 
of life^ is influence which has dictated a large proportion of 
scientific researches, and which gives them point and purpose. The 
ntent and force of this influence is hardly recognised by the learned 
societies, who, while eager on all occaaiotis to claim the gratitude of 
the practical world, are less profuse in the acknowledgment of their 
own debt. The form&tion of astronomical tables, the innumerable 
researches ii^echmiics, physics, and chemistry that have branched 
oat .from metallurgy, dye-works^ ship>bailding, and otiier technical 
porMtits, the ltini|ulus given by recent epidemics to the study 
of fimgfi; are easnal instances irom mnltitijides.. The history of the 
ateam«eBgine< sapjdies numberless illustrations. ‘*The important 
appSications of eleotro*niagnetism to telegtjaphy have reacted,” says 
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_ Professor Masw^ on pore sdienoe by giving a oonunardal valttfr. 
to accurate electrical measuremeitt, and by affording bo eleoteioiaBa' 
the use of apparatus on a scale which greatly transcends that of any 
ordinary laboratory.” 

And it may be well to remark that this potent influence is of a 
kind likely to endure. The critics of Comte who suppose him 
hostile to the growth of knowledge forget all that is implied in the 
great principle, nowhere so strongly and systematieally urged aa in. 
his writings, of the separation of Church and State. They forget 
that wholly apart and outside the coherent conception of the Ordw of 
the World which it is the business of his educating body, the scientifie 
priesthood of the future, to disseminate, stand the industrial ^iefa 
trained in this wide view of things, but busy each in his own dcmiain 
with the conquest of nature, and to that end eager to avail them¬ 
selves of that class of mind intermediate between theory and practice 
of whom the engineer is the most familiar type. There is small 
fear under Comte’s regime of practical, applied, or concrete science 
being neglected. And equally dist&nt is the fear that with su^ 
rivalry, and with unlimited freedom of teaching, the priesthood would 
degenerate into the stagnation of theocracy. For should they, do eo 
their place would very speedily be taken. They will have to keep 
abreast of their time. The conception of the ordm* (ff nature, like 
everything else in the Positive scheme, is organic, and will - never 
cease to grow. But I am anticipating; only that this notion, which 
I hear so often, that Positivism implies intellectual i.stagnation, 
crystallized thought, beautiful perhaps, but BtUl crystal, not vital, 
—the commonest yet the falsest of all misconceptions of Comte’s 
teaching—seemed to need refutation at the outset. 

The reaction of practical life on science is so obvious that tho 
majority of mankind fall into the opposite extreme of exaggerating 
its importance, and of denying the value of pure theory, of tmith 
studied for truth’s sake. Yet this view is equally inconsistent with 
the history of science. 

The desire for explaining the world around us is mnate.in the 
human race; is not invisible indeed in the higher animal races,, for 
these too show, especially when young, and soipe few in after MSab* 
evident traces of curiosity. In the child^ in the savage, it.» 
course extremely obvious. With tjiem the answer of the qnnt to ita 
own eager questionings is dictated by the .-varying forces of terror 
and hope, and the residt is a strange fantastic ploudland of belief, 
changing shape and colour with every impulse «f desire,’ but nlti-i 
mately gaining fixed form and solidity, transmitted to, new genemr 
tions, and taking the first place among ]bbe influenoee tbat 
their life. Wise men, sharing this inflqence themseLves aii4 eniMftfl'* 
ing it to others, have founfl'it enough to hind togetiier;,vi[^ 
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civilisations, and thus to replace the physical forces of despotic 
government hy the inward restraining impulses of tradition and 
reverence. 

Thus Theocracy arose. It was, as the name implies, the govern¬ 
ment of the gods; that is to say, moral restraint by the sanctity of 
tradition, as interpreted by a sacred god-appointed caste. The 
historical value of theocracy, not merely as the basis of industrial 
and sedentary life, but as the source of those time-honoured institu¬ 
tions and organic prejudices which remain steadfast through the 
most revolutionary fluctuations of opinion, is incalculable. But, as 
in every other partial synthesis of life, the price to be paid was great. 
The free spontaneousness of thought and emotion, which, as wo saw, 
was the starting-point of religious belief, had disappeared. 

The Greeks—a population in which, as in Italy, the military caste 
strove successfully against theocratic rule, but with whom, partly 
from the physical nature of the country, partly from a premature 
development of commerce, there was not sufficient cohesiveness to 
form a great nation—drove their great men away from municipal 
politics into the region of pure intellect. By such abstinence from 
civic work their country was sacrificed, but the future of the world 
was saved. The conception of a universe governed by fixed law 
took root in Athens and Alexandria, and was implanted ineffuccably 
through Western Europe by imperial and by medioDval Home. 

The concentration on the problems of moral life which it is the 
glory of the mediaeval Church to have attempted, stayed the spirit 
of inqidsitiveness for a time. It took refuge with the Arabs; then, 
when the Catholic faith grew weak, returned to the West and burst 
out with irrepressible strength at the Benaissance. The study of 
truth for its own sake—inquiry of every sort into the proceedings of 
the physical and vital world, apart from any immediate practical 
utility to be attained—^has ever since shown itself as a potent ingre¬ 
dient in Western civilisation, one of the features which most strongly 
distinguish it from African or Asiatic life. 

Not, indeed, that the discoverers of geometrical and astronomical 
laws were the mere slavbs of the inquisitive instinct that has some¬ 
times been imagined. In pursuing their marvellous investigations 
of the properties of the circle and of the conic sections, they were 
doubtless quite innocent of any attempt to help forward the technical 
and industrial pursuits of their time.^ But to suppose them heedless 

(1) The first writer, 1 believe, to draw attention to this was Comte, who hoa 
bem vehemently accuse^ as, for instance, recently by Mr. Pattison, of narrow utili¬ 
tarianism; and this though Comto's latest writing was a mathematical treatise; 
though in the lut volume of his ** Positive Polity ** special provision is made for the 
endownent, amongst many other things, of biological and philological research; and 
though gmeraUy, in Comte's picture of the future, a high position, though doubtless 
Bot the highest, is reserved for men of distinguished speculative power but feeble social 
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of the vast import of their work to the destinies of mati would be a 
very shallow and unjust conjecture. They were imtiating "the most 
stupendous change which it was possible for humanity to undergo— 
the« substitution of fixed law for the ,caprioo of deity. So vast was 
this revolution that its full range has only been measured in our own 
time. They began the work in the oxdy part of the field where 
success was possible: in the simple all-embracing phenomena of 
Space. The problem of Geometry is the indirect measurement of 
magnitude^ the power of foreseeing from the length of a given line 
the length of other unknown lines, surfaces, or solids, placed in a 
definite relation to it. This evidently lay at the very root of the 
interpretation of nature. The sky, the earth, and all that is in the 
earth are l^ounded (or appear to be bounded) by definite form, and 
come, therefore, within the scope of this primal scionce. It was not 
fortuitous that men should first ^ have spent their efforts on such 
simple forms as the triangle, the circle, the sphere, the cylinder, 
and the cone, or that, when the laws of their measurement had 
been found, they should have passed to the study of the more 
subtle lines formed by the intersection of these solids with a plane. 
The precise importance of the ellipse and the parabola to the 
future of science was unknown to Apollonius. But the work 
before him was to discover the fundamental laws of space-measure¬ 
ment, and these curves presented themselves in the very first rank. 
There is a logic of the heart as wdl as of the head, which con¬ 
sciously or otherwise guides high minds to high problems. 

At the time of the Benaissance the problem of the interpretation 
of nature was seen to be far beyond the compass of Greek geometry. 
The seeds sown broadcast by Aristotle over the whole field of science 
were ripening; the stupendous discovery of Copernicus was revealing 
the infinity of the universe. Chemistry had begun to indicate thb 
hidden activities of matter. Yitol forms and functions were studied 
with a zeal and minuteness unknown to the Greeks. The labyrin¬ 
thine complexities of nature seemed to offer no hope of issue, and 
scientific thinkers might seem destined to content themselves, in 
Newton’s language, with the lot of children gathering here and 
there shells upon the shore. 

There was one, however, who refused to be satisfi^ with such a 
destiny. That man was Des Cartes, the puissant and audacious 
spirit who, in the first half of the seventeenth century, summed up 
in himself the two great progressive forces of modem Europe-—the 

sympathioB. Yet Mr, Fattison tells us, ** the hatred of the Comtist for all be 

called intolleot equals that of the Spanish priest or the French Logitunistl" 
porary Umiew, March, 1876.) But then, as Mr. Fattison explains afterwarda, Bit 
knowledge of Comte has been gained by ^ dipping here and there into his Tdaxoss.** 
(Hbbon would have sighed or smiled to find that the head Of a college can sometimea be 
superficiaL • . 
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solvent force of anetapHjsioal pliilosopliy, tbe eouBtractive agency 
of Positive Science. 

Of Des Oortes’ negative work, of its profoundly revolutionary 
influence on tiie leading spirits of his own and the succeeding 
century, this is not the place to iq>cak. It is the aspect of his work 
on which attention has been in our times too exclusively concentrated. 
But it is not in reality the most important aspect. Far deeper and 
more permanent, far more engrossing to himself, far weightier in 
ultimate result, was the attempt to group together the scattered 
truths of science, to exhibit the visible world around us as governed 
by definite and assignable law, and thus to open the way for mastery, 
or at least for equal struggle, with the fatalities of matter and of life. 

To rate the physics of Descartes as more important than his 
metaphysics will seem to most men a paradox. Tet if his Cogito ergo 
mm is far more familiar to most of us than his Vortices, lends itself 
more readily to literary handling, has appeared till lately to be a 
more potent factor in philosophical controversy, a true reading 
of the story of Des Cartes’ life, as told by himself with such admi¬ 
rable clearness in his Discourse on Method, will lead to a difiercnt 
opinion. We shall recognise, indeed, one of the great initiators of 
the destructive movement, one who, with Hobbes and Spinosa, 
prepared the way for the general upheaval which was yet a century 
and a half distant. The transcendent power of Des Cartes over the 
negative movement of the eighteenth century is too obvious to be 
ignored for a moment. But we shall feel at the same time that to 
h^ own mind the positive or constructive side of his work was of far 
greater value. No one who reads his correspondence can doubt this. 
For one letter that deals with metaphysics or theology, there ore a 
dozen that deal with every scientific question, mathematical, physical, 
br biological, that was then open. 

What Des Cartes attempted was, then, a Synthesis of sq^entific 
truth. He had a strong conviction, stronger and clearer probably 
than any tiunker either of his own or of the following century, of 
the stupendous change which scientific method was destined to efiect 
in Ifnman affairs. The various branches of science which he followed, 
as his works and above all his letters show, with such intense eager¬ 
ness, were interesting to him simply as fragments of a great whole— 
as illustrations of the orderly development and procedure of the 
universe, by wise obedience to which man’s life would be infinitely 
ennobled. Hsiwas a great geometer—some think, the greatest. But 
he cared for geometry because he thought to find in it the key by 
whiH the secrets of the universe could ^ unlocked. 

And there is a special reason for estimating Des Cartes’ work at 
the Resent time. What he attempted anticipates in very many ways 
the dforts made 1^ modem men of science to found an Objective 
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Synthesis—a comprehensiTe view, that is to say, of tho onivera® 
viewed as an outside series of phenomena. His failure, oonq^iouoiu 
and honourable as it was, throws light on their &ilure, and makefr.it 
far less excusable to reiterate the attempt. . It throws light also on 
the solitary and contrasted effort made by Auguste Comte to found a 
scientific synthesis from a wholly opposite point of view. 

Des Cartes was an Evolutionist. His " Prinoipia ” is the first, the 
most elaborate, and certainly not the least successful attempt to 
explain the world around us by an elaborate and clearly defined 
process of Evolution. Cranted one or two first principles, he under¬ 
takes to show that by successive differentiations of a hamogeneous 
mass filling space, the stars arose, planetary bodies arranged them¬ 
selves round each star, in each planet water and earth were formed, 
with aU the thousandfold varieties of shape and substance. The 
activities of matter—weight, light, heat, magnetism—are all shown 
to be consequences of the same elementary prineiples. The more 
complex activity of life itself was no exception. 

Evolution philosophies are for the moment in fashion. It is ’per¬ 
fectly safe to acknowledge them; it is even somewhat dangerous for a 
man’s intellectual reputation to doubt them. B ut those who remember 
the vehement outcry raised thirty years ago by the Vestiges of Crea¬ 
tion, may form a faint conception of the amazing moral as well as 
intellectual audacity shown in raising such questions as these in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. And when we look at the 
strenuous pertinacity with which the problem was handled from 
youth to death, at the force and clearness of the language, the 
rigororis amputation of every pre-existing prejudice, the keen in¬ 
genuity in working out minutest details, we may think, perhaps, that 
Columbus alone in the world’s history shows a rival type of sus¬ 
tained, deliberate, solitary courage. * 

“ The intolloctual power, through words and things 
Wont sounding on, a dim and perilous way I ” ^ 

The problem which Des Cartes set before him was to explain the 
evolution of the universe by assuming the smallest possible nunlser 
of “ first principles,” and reasoning down from them upon strictly 
mathematical methods. He was no doubt far too great a man to. be 
consistent in this. He gave a Stimulus both by precept and example 
to inductive and experimental methods very for greater than that of 
Bacon. But his avowed purpose was to frame his Synthesis upon 
Deduction. Let us see how he succeeded. 

He begins, then, after the fashion now so popular, but thdl so 
astonishingly new, by assuming i^ace filled with a perfectly homo¬ 
geneous indivisible substance, endowed with none of the properties 
which we are accustomed to consider as inseparable from matter. 
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excepting Extension. Weight, temperature, and the other features, 
optical, electrical, or chemical, which characterize all matter Imown 
to ufi-^—these things as yet are not.. They ore subsequent differentia¬ 
tions, not as yet evolved. 

How long this condition of homogeneity may have luted there is 
no means of telling. It has indeed been laid down intone of the 
most ingenious of modem imitations of Des Cartes,* as a' first prin¬ 
ciple of Evolution, that the “condition of homogeneity is one of 
unstable equilibrium.” Li what respects a homogeneous mass of 
gold, or of carbon, isolated from surrounding matter, would be neces¬ 
sarily unstable, it is not very easy to determine. If it be said that 
incident forces, as heat, continudly change its volume, yet the same 
would hold good of a heterogeneous mass, as an oxide or an alloy, 
and perhaps with the result of dislocating the equilibrium altogether; 
so that it would be equally true, or perhaps truer, to say that “ the 
condition of heterogeneity was one of unstable equilibrium.” At 
any rate, such a doubtful thesis as this was far too uncertain a 
foundation for Des Cartes to build upon. 

Given Extension as the one essential property of matter, Des Cartes 
proceeds to postulate Motion. His views on this subject were for his 
time extremely original, and anticipatory of much modern specula¬ 
tion. Motion, he observed, could only be predicated of anything 
relatively to the matter surrounding it. A man on a vessel sailing 
down a river is at rest with regard to the vessel, in motion with 
regard to the shore. The wheels of a watch in the man’s pocket, in 
addition to their own motion, participate in that of the man, of the 
diip, of the earth’s motion on its axis, and of that round the sun. 
To say, therefore, of anything that it is absolutely at motion, or 
absolutely at rest, is impossible.* Motion and Eest are purely 
relative terms. 

Purther, Des Cartes postulated what is commonly known as the 
First Law of Motion: the law of Kepler, as Comte was wont to call 
it; the law of Inertia, as it is often called—^viz. that a body tended to 
remain in the state, whether of rest or of rectilinear motiem, in which 
it^as at the moment, and that any deviation from the straight line 
must be the result of a disturbing force. Now that careful observa¬ 
tion has shown the tendency of all bodies in motion to obey this law, 
the contrary of it has been recently asserted to be “unthinkable.” 
Possibly it may be so to the instructed mind of our day ; it seems to 
have b^ ^thinkable” enough, however, by the highest minds or 
antiquity, since all who examined the subject at all did actually 
think it. 

(1) Mr. Seibert Spencer’s •' First Frindples," chap. xiz. 1 do not, of coarse^ implf 
' that the isutotion was eonsoions. 

! {%) «Pfindp5a,’’ii. 80. 
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Finally, Des Cartes advanced the position so attractive to modem 
speculators, although so absolutely beyond the reach of human 
powers to demonstrate, that the quantity of motion in the universe 
remained inyariable. The belief that light and heat are simply 
forms of motion, none the less real, none the less amenable to the 
ordinary laws of motion, because imperceptible to sense, is frequently 
hailed as a great modem discovery. But Des Cartes has stated it as 
olearly and emphatically as any modem physicist:— 

** The number and varioty of motions in the world/' ho says, “ is infinite; 
independently of the motion of the planets, of the atmosphere, of the seas and 
livers, I remark a process of decay in the most solid buildings, of growth or 
corruption in animals and plants: not merely in flame, then, biA in every kind 
of substance, there is constant motion, though differing in velocity, and in the 
degree to which our senses can appreciate it. 

** The primal cause of these motions 1 do not care to inqiiire; enough for me 
that they began with the beginning of the world; and once begun, I am led to 
the conclusion that they never cease, though the subject of them may con¬ 
stantly vary; that is to say, the power of moving, which at any moment exists 
in a body, may pass from it to a second, and exist no longer in the first, but it 
must still remain somewhere in the world.** (“ Monde,’* ch. iii.) 

" What is flame ? *’ he asked. “ In a piece of burning wood we can see with 
our eyes that the small particles of the wood ard moved, are separated from 
each other; the fine particles changed into fire, air, and smoke, the coarser 
into ashes. Others may suppose, if they choose, the essential principle of fire, 
the attribute of heat, and action of burning to be throe different things; 
but 1, who fear to fall into error if I make any supposition beyond what is 
absolutely necessary, am satisfied simply to state the fact of the motion of the 
particles. Suppose fire, suppose heat, suppose burning to go on as long as you 
choose, yet unless you have this intestine movement and separation of particles, 

I can conceive no change to proceed. Conversely, take away your fire, your 
heat, all that you call buiuing, if only you admit a force which violently stirs 
the more subtle particles and separates them from each other, and you have, 
I conceive, the same results as you experience in burning.** 

4 

The sensation of Heat, bo .goes on to say (and this important thesis 
be develops at great length), has nothing to do with the external 
actions causing it. Heat is molecular motion; and all molecplar 
motion artificially produced, as that of fziction, is capable of exciting 
the sensation of heat Monde,” ch. xi.). These and many otl^ 
passages of the same kind show that Des Cartes had grasped the 
transference of molar into molecular motion with a clearness which 
Hewton never attained. 

Here, then, we have the foundations on which Des pro¬ 

ceeded to rear his gigantic edifice. Space filled by homogeneous 
Matter with no property .but that of Extension. In this Matter 
Motion initiated by the Deity. The quantity of motion in the 
world invariable, though it may be communicated firom one body 
to another, and may pass from , sensible to insensible modes. The 
laws of motion: first, the law of inertia, that a body remains in 
state of mo^on or of rest, until acted on by a disturbing foree^t, 

von. XXI. N.B. 3 M 
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■ At pg idlyy .ttg lav ■ of the direction ci motion, that oadi portion of 

^ in curved, but in straight lines; 

^ ijBkW of communicated motion, that a body impinging 
against jmother of greater inertia than its own changes the direction, 
bdt not'the quantity, of its motion; if, on the contrary, it impinged 
against one the inertia of which was less than its own, it retains the 
directito, but loses in the quantity, of motion, transferring the por- 
lion so lost to the second body. “ All the special causes of changes 
ooeurring in bodies are contained in this rule.” 

Imagine, then, motion to begin, by Divine volition, in this homo¬ 
geneous Such motion could not be rectilinear, from the 

nature of apknton ; it could only be circular. Fish swimming in a 
basin do not, he observes, ripple the surface; the water that makes 
way for them in front pushes against other water that fills up the 
gap behind. Of such a nature he conceived the primal motion; 
initiated at the same moment in iuGnito numbers of equal portions 
of si»06, so that while each portion rotated round its own centre, 
vast groups of these rotating particles revolved round a common 
centre. *Each mass of rotating particles constituted a vortex, or 
osclum; ovolving ultimately, os wo shall see, a star or sun at the 
central point, and a planetary system with all its differentiated forms 
of matter in various portions of the whirlpool. But we arc yet for 
from this. 

The form of each rotating particle could not have been in the first 
insimee spherical; for spheres in contact have intervals between 
them, which is contrary to the hypothesis of a plenum. They must 
have been polyhedral therefore. But the friction of rotating polyhe- 
dra must inevitably have ground them down, as pebbles aro rounded 
by the sea waves, leaving thus between tbeftn a dust, so to speak, 
of incomparably finer texture, occupying the interstices between 
the spheres. Here, then, we have the first great differentiation 
occurring in the primal homogeneous mass. We have the whirling 
Ether, consisting of hard spherules; and in the interstices between 
the spherules we have a yet finer substance, ethereal, so to speak, to 
the second degree. In the revolutions of the vortex the coarser kind 
of ether, called by Des Cortes “ the second matter,” tended to recede 
from the centre; tbe finer kind, or first matter,” to accumulate at 
the centre, although never ceasing to ramify throughout the whole. 
It is this ^entral aooumolation of the purer ether which constitutes 
the solar mass; and light, or fire, for the two in Des Cartes’ mixtd 
are substantially the same, is nothing more than the propagation of 
motion in this :^ 6 r ether. 

Neither in the finer nor in the coarser ether have we as yet got 
anything in the least resembling matter as known to human seises, 
genesis of thia^ Hxq third form of substance, is os f||lows* 
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The finer ether, in its passage through the intenltices of i!h^ rsr?ol|M 
ing spherules, assumed necessarily the form of grooved pcisms/ not 
straight, but more or loss twisted; and the twist, as ho> explain# #i 
some length, is in opposite directions— ue. either right-hiaided or; 
left-handed, according as these prisms approximate to either poji#. 
In this way, were there time to explain it, does Des Cartes dab^te 
an oxtromcly ingenious hypotlieeis accounting for magnetic pheno¬ 
mena. The result is, that in the centre of the vortex, where there is 
no ** second” matter to interfere with the first,” portions of these 
prisms, oppositely twisted, get entangled and cohere. They float on 
the surface of the central sphere like foam on a fermentuLg liquid, 
and form something like a solar spot, obstructing the passage^of 
light. The material of these spots, thrown off from the central 
substance as a nebulous mass, constitutes Dos Cartes’ third matter-^ 
that to which the name is commonly given, which ultimately differ¬ 
entiates into the world of gases, liquids, and solids known to our senses. 

The phinots are conceived as growing similarly to the sun—*.c- 
as tho centres of smaller whirlpools or sub-vortices, which, losing 
their motion gradually hy surrounding friction, fell nearer towards 
the sun, till once mere in a position of equilihrium with the etliereal 
motion around them. Each of them, therefore, consisted of a central 
fire, kept under by an envelope of compacted ether, and surrounded 
by a gradually difibrentiating mass of nebulous third matter, through 
the pores of which the first and second variously mingled. 

Dcs Cartes feels himself now in a position to explain” the 
various properties of sensible matter. Theso propcrticB are all 
simple results of oscillation and agitation of tho first and second 
kinds of ethereal suhsfanco. The ether is conceived as passing 
with extreme rapidity through tho pores of matter. In its passage 
it makes for itself ways through tho molecules capable of trans¬ 
mitting the impulse called Light. It sifts tho grosser molecules from 
tho subtler, and then differentiates substances of various qualities. 
It accounts for the spherical state of liquids, &c. 

But the crucial test of tho hypothesis was its power of accounting 
fur that fundamental quality of all matter known to human sense 
which wo call Weight. The phenomena of Gravitation have harassed 
tho speculative minds of Europe for some centuries. The stupendous 
results following from Newton’s researches diverted men for a 
century from the previous inquiry, which Newton made no attempt 
to handle, what Gravitation was. It was enough for Newton to find 
out how it acted; and there the Positive thinker is content witibi him 
to leavo the problem. Certain modem physicists in their incessant 
attempts to scale the skies, to explain how the universo was made, 
and to reduce all the activities of matter to a single force, find 
Gravitation % stumbling-hlock. Every attempt to demonstrate a 

3h2 
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oorrelation between gravity and the other physical activities, such as 
light, heat, or electricity, utterly failed. The latest hypothesis as 
to the ultimate origin of matter, viz., that the molecule is a small 
eddy or vortex of ether, owing its rigidity to rapid rotation, may or 
may not he more satisfactory than the Cartesian hypothesis we ore con¬ 
sidering, but it throws no light whatever upon gravitation. Lesage iu 
desperation climbed outside the universe and saw a system of extra- 
muhdanf particles, which, by impinging against the ether and thus 
producing universal pressure, caused between two masses of matter, 
ue. two portions of rotating ether, that tendency to approximate which 
we call attraction. These things are called by many learned pro¬ 
fessors of our time " scientific hypotheses,” and are regarded as of 
immense value, I^ewton and Comte thought otherwise. 

But to return to Des Cartes. All kinds of matter in the vortex, 
first, second, and third, were conceived to be acting under strong cen¬ 
trifugal repulsion from the centre. But the different vortices must, 
he thought, exercise mutual pressure on each other at their surfaces 
of contact. Those portions of each vortex on which the centri¬ 
fugal action was strongest, from their greater rapidity of motion, would 
therefore recede towards tho limits of the vortex, and force the loss 
rapidly moving matter downwards towards the centre. Light bodies, 
being more porous,- would have more of this ether, and would tend to 
press tho heavier bodies down, us a balloon filled with heated air is 
pressed up by the denser air around it. This pressure constitutes 
Qraritation, whether that of tho planets to tho sun, or of falling 
bodies to the earth. Newton is sometimes spoken of as tho first to 
connect planetary motion with that of bodies falling to the earth’s 
surface. But Des Cartes had very clearly realised the identity of 
these two phenomena ; however chimerical and unreal his attempt 
to account for them by the introduction of agencies as unknown and 
as impossible to grasp by sense as tho Deity himself. ^ 

Such being Gravitation, it remained to account for Light and Heat. 
*The8e in Des Cartes’ mind were closely correlated. Light was an 
^'mpulse or oscillation communicated to the finer ether (the first 
matter ”), and travelling in it through the pores of matter and through 
the interstices of the second ether till it impinged upon the eye. Des 
•Cartes is careful to explain that between sensation and the object 
which arouses it there is no similarity whatever. Sound is perceived 
;aa sound, not a^an oscillation of the air. A sleeping child is tickled 
by a feather, a soldier is wounded by a sword;—^the tickling and the 
pain have no likeness to the object causing them. So with vision. 
It is simply a mode of feeling far-off objects, as a blind man might feel 
them with'a staff. And as the staff need not be straight, so the patb 
of light need not be straight: as, indeed, passmg through the inter¬ 
stices of the spherules of the second ether, it could not be. 

Heat, again, was vbry carefully separat^ by Des Cartes fSrom the 
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Bensation connected with it. He regarded it, like light, as an osoil* 
lation or iiDpnlse, beginning in the first matter,” but propagated* 
thence to bodies of the ordinary kind, and continuing in them as a 
molecular motion, communicable from one to another. It is hard to 
say in what respect Des Cartes’ conception falls short of modem 
views as to the nature of heat, except of course in respect of precision 
and quantitative measurement. 

With these forces or modes of activity thus developed, Des Cartes 
found but little difficulty in the Evolution of the Earth. As in other 
planets, a central core (A) consisting of the first or finer ether, was 
held in check by an envelope of the same ether firmly compacted. 
Around this was the outer layer or crust, composed of ohoptic 
irregular clouds of the third matter, freely permeated of course by 
the rapidly whirling particles of the second, the finer substance 
pressing the coarser more and more towards the centre by its centri¬ 
fugal force. This material nebula subdivides into two layers: an 
upper and thinner layer formed of round small hard particles (B); 
a lower opaque layer formed of large irregular-shaped branching 
particles, which catch and entangle one another (C). Here we have 
the dififerentiation of the gaseous and the solid state. Between these 
two soon appears an intermediate layer (D), consisting of slender 
smooth cylindrical particles, pressed dut by the revolving ether from 
C, and forming the basis of liquid matter. To tltis many of the airy 
particles from B joined themselves, and much of B descended further 
down through D to the solid C, and mixing with it in various 
proportions produced the various metallic substances. 

But it would be wearisome, and for the purposes of this article 
needless, to follow Des Cartes step by step through the labyrinthine 
process of evolution. How a crust forms above the watery mass, and, 
swollen from beneath by internal air and heat, breaks down, forming * 
by its fragments mountains and valleys; how the tides are formed; 
why the trade winds blow; how it is that the principal chemical 
differences of solid matter show themselves, ranged under the three 
classes of sulphur, salt, and mercury; how it is that metals are found 
in certain places; why earthquakes come; the explanation of flame 
and combustion; the meaning of the various properties of spirit, 
gunpowder, glass; the deductions, very elaborately worked out, of 
the properties of the magnet from the twisted shape of certain ethereal 
particles; all these things, and many more, are evolved with the 
most amazing fertility from the resources of his scientific im^na- 
tion, and are all deduced from the three or four dementary principles 
with which he started. 

Such was the Cosmogony of Des Cartes, the precursor of so many 
subsequent attempts to form an Objective Synthesis of the world; to 
account for it as though one stood outside it; to explain its Evolution. 
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Those who roverouoe Des Oartes as one of the three or four strong 
thmkers of the world will feel the need of' dwelling on the broad 
^ and deep distinctions of power and of circumstance which divide him 
from his modem imitators. They will remind us in the first place that 
his audacious initiative stamped for the first time, and inefBmeably, 
upon the mind of Europe the conception of the Universality of Law. 
Others had been before him and had surpassed him in this region 
and in that. The special scientific results attained by him, infinitdy 
important as they were, were of less immediate and obvious import 
than the discoveries of Kepler in astronomy or of Galileo in physics. 
His glory was to have ranged through the whole domain of 
phenomena, cosmic or vital, and to have taken possession of it in the 
name of Positive Science. The impulse given by him to the progress 
of Positive Thought is felt to this hour. 

But further, his work was something other than an eloquent appeal 
to the s(^mctific imagination, though that too was needed. It rested— 
and here^es the immense intellectual superiority of Des Cartes 
to Bacon—^upon the basis of new and enlarged positive truth, upon a 
transformation of geometrical method, from which the mathematical 
results of Leibnitz and Newton fifty years afterwards flowed by a 
process of natural and gradual development. If ever there was a 
mltm made in the organic growth of science, it was made here. The 
reduction of questions of form to questions of magnitude, by which 
every curved line could be represented by an equation, and equations 
multipliable at will became the means of investigqiting new curves, 
opened a wholly new passage into the arcana of nature. Tho 
mediaoval algebra, which, even in the hands of Yicta, had been little 
more than a fine logical gymnastic, became now on engine of stupen¬ 
dous inventive power. A single curve, which had absorbed half the 
life-time of a Greek geometer, was now treated rapidly and easily as 
one of a group, having mutual relations and common properties; 
and inexhaustible polsibilities of new curves revealed tbezoselveS, all 
probably cap^tble of solution. 

See now what to a mind like that of Des Cartes, mid to the great 
physicists and mathematicians who followed him, was the import of 
this great conception. A curved line is the representation of motion, 
changing always in direction, almost always in velocity. But to 
Des Cartes the whole universe was made up, as we have seen, of 
infinitely varying motions. The rectilinear tendency pointed out 
him as inhoient in all moving matter has no existence, as he 
remarks, except as a tendency; it was never actually^ visible. 
Everything in the world was in constant circular or at least 
cydoidal motion, the molecules of solid bodies no less than the 
winds and waters' and tho revolving ether whirling thO planets round 
their sun; but tlm forms, velocities, and directions of this motion 
were infinite and ever-varying. It followed from this that the 
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power of expressing all compUooted curres by equations, and. of 
oolying these equations, meant the poorer of grasping the precise 
q[uantitatiye relations of all phy^cal phenomena. That this was the 
way in which Des Cartes regarded geometiy there can be no doubt 
whateyor. TTin immortal ‘^Discours sur la hl^thode” co nt a ins a 
distinct record of his views and aims upon this subject. 

But finally, it would be a complete misapprehension of Des Cartes* 
work to regard it as based upon pure deductions from a few abstract 
principles, whether of metaphysics or of mathematics. He was far 
too great a man to bo consistent in this. A yery large proportion of 
his intellectaal energies were put forth in the direction of obseryation 
-and experiment. His mathematical theories rendered his question¬ 
ings of nature far more fruitful than those of Bacon, and they were 
followed up with greater patience and strenuousness. Hothing 
-comparable to Des Cartes’ discoyeries as to th|^ reflection and refraction 
of light was effected by Bacon. Those who still retain^bc notion 
that Des Cartes’ was a metaphysical dreamer had better gmuce at his 
correspondence. Discussions on free-will or the nature of the Deity 
appear occasionally; but they are few and widely scattered amongst 
the far greater number that are filled with condensed records of phy¬ 
sical experiments or eager suggestions for new inquiries. Mechanics, 
optics, acoustics, the nature of musical effects, the growth of lan¬ 
guage—of these things he went on thinking and* writing to the mid* 
Biology was probably tho science which most profoundly interested 
him. He was tjie first groat thinker since Aristotle who, not being 
a physician, gave close attention to anatomy and physiology; the first 
to rate at its due value tho discovery of Harvey. 

And underneath the scientific zoid of Des Cartes we see the deeper 
and stronger fervour of a social purpose. ‘*Tokeep my speculations hid 
would,” he said, be a grave infringement of the law which obliges us • 
to seek the universal good' of man; for they have shown mo that it is 
possible to make knowledge of great utility to human life, and that 
instead of the speculative philosophy taught in schools we may find 
one moro practical, by which, knowing tho force and activities of 
fire, water, air, tho stars, the heavens, and all the other bodies which 
surround us, as clearly as our workmen know their different trades, 
we may employ them in such fit ways as to become the masters and 
possessors of nature. And this is ^not merely to be wished for the 
invention of niunberless artifices enabling us to enjoy the fruits of 
the earth and the comforts which it contains, hqt more' especially for 
the preservation of health, which, beyond doubt, is the first ble^g 
of life and the foundation of all others; for so much does the miad 
itself depend on the temperament and arrangement of the organs of 
the body, that if it be possible to find any -way to make j&en..^paor 
niore skilful tban tbey bavo been hitherto^ 1 t bink it -as i]i,dha 
art of medicine that it should be sought. And though the medicilie 
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now in use has little that is very useful, yet all, I am sure, will 
allow, even those who practise it, that what we know is as nothiBg- 
compared with what remains to be known, and that we might become 
exempt from numberless diseases both of mind and body, and even 
perhaps from the infirmities of old age, did we know enough of their 
causes and of the remedies which are to be found in nature. In the 
study of science suoh as this, it is my purpose to epend the whole of 
my life.” 

That life was prematurely closed, but not before a work was done 
of stupendous import to the life of Western Europe. Of Des Cartes*' 
metaphysical philosophy nothing is said here, though it was the first 
of a long series of revolutionary impulses which even yet have not 
ceased to vibrate. His speculations on God and the soul, his interro¬ 
gations of consciousuGBS, and his whole scheme of thought on such 
matters, which has received so much attention from the historians of 
modem metaphysical philosophy, are interesting to ns in this place 
chiefly as proofs that in the region of man’s social and moral life 
Des Cartes was not a Positivist. His work in this direction was of 
temporary and of provisional value, and was, we may well believe, so- 
regarded by himself. Such at least is the impression derived from 
reading his long series of letters to the Jesuit Mersenne. It cleared 
the ground of previous incumbrances, and prepared the way for per¬ 
manent and solid thought, much iu the same way in which Hichelieu 
at the same moment, by the abolition of feudal fortresses, was 
preparing the way for the Bevolution. « 

But iu this pla^ wo are concerned with Des Cartes as the first and 
greatest type of the modem scientific spirit; alike in its well- 
founded strength of conviction that the future of Man is its own, 
and in its wild chimerical hopes and dangerous shortcomings. The 
' acquisitions of Des Cartes in positive science were vast and fertile. 
Of these his geometry was incomparably the greatest. It vas the 
announcement and a large instalment of a mathematical revolution, 
which has become a very potent factor in other more modem revolu¬ 
tions, isJiustrial and moral. His achievements in optics were of great 
importance, and in acoustics his clear conception of the nature of 
oscillations was pregnant with future results. In every part of the 
nascent science of physics he suggested new observations and 
experiments. And, apart from these special matters, he conceived 
as clearly as Bacon had done the subordination of all science to 
the wd&re o# Man. 

These were his services to positive science. And so vast are they 
that to dwell upon his errors would be thankless and idle, were it 
not for the light they , throw upon certain singular “ reversions ” and 
** sorvivalB ’* which sdentifio speculation is exhibiting in our own day. 
Des Cartes consivocted a scientific Synthesis. This Synthesis failed 
leeause it iros eXffeetm. He attempted, as moi&cn thinkers are 
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now doing, to esplfrin tho evolution of the universe on nmthematicfll 
principles. It was the most gigantic exhibition of Materialifion, in 
the broad and philosophic sense which Comte has affixed to the word, 
which had . been yet seen. He applied to the more complex 
phenomena of nature—electrical for instance, or chemical, or 
biological—the methods of the more simple and general science of 
geometry or mechanics, Tho enormous exaggeration of Han’s 
deductive power implied in this attempt was one of those aberrations 
in our intellectual progress through which we con see that it was 
necessary to pass; though when once explored, and the **no 
thoroughfare ” once clearly seen, it is an inexcusable waste of man’s 
scanty store of intellectual energy to repeat the attempt. A full dis¬ 
cussion of this ‘view would involve an exposition of the points of 
contrast between the Subjective Synthesis of Comte and the Objective 
Synthesis of Des Cartes, and this must be left for a future article. 
Enough hero to say that for tho work to be done the hour and the 
man were singularly fitted. The enormous importance of geo¬ 
metrical truth, as well as of mathematical method, had yet to be 
realised; for Bacon knew it not, and even the great algebraist 
Vieta had a most imperfect conception of it. The science of in¬ 
direct measurement had yet to attoin that wide generality which 
should make it competent to deal, not merely with a few elementary 
lines, like the circle or the ellipse, but to follow with some degree of 
adequacy the vast complexity of motions found in moving things 
around us; the truck of a point on a travelling wheel, the oscilla¬ 
tions of a pendulum, the form of a suspended chain, the material 
action of gravitating planets, the undulations of resonant air. To 
this vast region of discovery Des Cartes did more than any other man 
to open the way. It was no wonder that with such a pro^ot 
before him, with Huyghena, Nowton, Leibnitz, and the Bemouillis 
in the immediate future, he should have exaggerated sometimes the 
length of his deductive lever, and have imagined a fulcrum imr 
lifting the world when none was to be found. “ 1 am now engaged,” he 
writes to Mersenne, in disentangling chaos, so as to explaJh how 
light came therefrom.” We should pe thankful to the builders 
of a Tower of Babel; for they teach men, if nothing else, not to 
waste their strength in building another. 

But the warning has not been taken. The builders have again 
assembled; and, undismayed by the confusion of their tongues^ 
are again essaying to scale the skies, and to reach that point 
outside them from which they may get to know how the universe 
was made. Tho process is a strange one to watch, so confused 
are their tongues, so doubtful their materials. The bricks must 
be of the newest; there is hardly time to bake them; for ** phy¬ 
siological foots,” we are now told by a distinguished professor, 
and apparently the facts of mathematics also, only last for three 
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years.” The scaSblding is no longer of the old-fashioned sort, 
firmly planted on the earth’s surface; phmks and beams are sus¬ 
pend^ in the sky by the largest balloons that hypothec can inflate. 

In one of the most aspiring passages of his “ Frincipia,” Des Cartes, 
having poured out with exhaustless fertility his ” explanations " of 
the properties of varioas forms of matter—Shaving shown to his 
satisfliction why oil was lubricant, glue glutinous, gold yellow and 
h^d, iron magnetic and brown, air light and transparent, lead heavy 
and dull, and having found that after these rapid conquests of 
hypothesis other worlds remained yet to conquer—lets fall, half in 
weariness, the naive admission, “Mats il est impossible d’expliquer 
tout” 

But modem Hypothesis is bolder, and the word " impossible ” has 
no place in her vocabulary'. All the forms of life, all the properties 
of matter, are embraced within her web. *The three restraining con¬ 
siderations of the verifiable, the useful, or tho beautiful, which have 
hitherto controlled her operations, limit them no longer. Some of her 
votaries undertake to account for all .the infinite variations of Life, 
and think the processes observed in the few centuries of human 
destiny a sufficient basis for conjecturing, or rather for firmly 
asseverating, the precise laws which have regulated the succession of 
vital forms through the countless abysses of the post. Difficult 
though it be to study the laws of life when the two factors of the 
problem, environment and organism, are wholly known to us, yet 
conjecture, by this time petrified into certainty, fearlessly explains 
the vital phenomena of a million centuries ago, though the organism 
is represented by a few bony fragments, and evidence of the environ¬ 
ment, whether physical or vital, is absent and irrecoverable. Others 
endeavour to deduce life from the facts of electricity and chemistry; 
though this particular speculation, a comparatively sober one, is for 
the moment thrown into tho shado, and it is thought singer to 
account for the first form of life upon the earth by supposing it 
brought there by an aerolite.* 

On the whole, however, the scientific imagination of our times 
shows itself to greater advmtage in Physics than in Biology. The 
molecular view of the constitution of matter, upheld many years ago 
by Comte as a subjective artifice or logical tool, susceptible in wise 
hands of most valuable results, has long since been elevated to nn 
objective reality. We are told what the precise size and weight of a 
molecule of dtotter is, what its shape is, how rapidly it moves. The 
atom its^ is not only called into objective existence, but that exis¬ 
tence is mathematically explained. For this purpose the Ether is 
iuvdEed-j-^the FroteasrEther, filling all space, the explainer, ef all 

■(t) HeUtolts sad- Sir W. lliompMn iadline to this view. - Ozdisatjr ndads ilad It 
hurd totealiss ihsssti^otiokfdt is thus rsj^ciag one iascmtable mystery by Miattwr. 
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things, gifted mth strange attributes, elastic yet incompressible, 
imponderable yet possessing -weight,^ fluid yet solid, self-repulsiTe but 
continuous, fnctionless yet absorptive of radiai^t energy—-a catalogue 
of qualities in fact surpassing in length and difficulty those of the 
Athanasian Greed, The Ether is called in to explain the Atom. Matter 
is now alleged to be made up of rapidly revolving rings of ether, 
which, if ether be indeed frictionless, are proved by hydro-dynamics 
to be indestructible.^ And thus we are brought back again to a cos^ 
mogony extremely similar to that of Des Cartes; again, though in a 
slightly difierent way, we manufacture the particles of visible matter 
from the rapid motions of invisible imponderable ether; fiom 
hydrogen, or whatever else may be selected as the primal matter, the 
molecules of the sixty-four elementary substances, each with its own 
particular vibrations, can ^ain be built up; and so attractive is the 
romance that we ore almo^ reluctant to ask, as the child asks when 
the story is done, But is it all true ? Is it even “ founded upon 
fact”? 

All these views of the universe, however, would seem to be thrown 
utterly into the shade by the vast possibilities revealed to us by 
some very eminent modern mathematicians. Des Cartes, os we have 
seen, strove energetically to make a tabula rasa of his mind, to 
sweep away all pre-existing prejudices, and to begin again. But 
Descartes clung firmly to the received truths as to number and space. 
He believed in Euclid’s axioms. He was satisfied to think that 
parallel straight lines did not meet. The three dimensions of length, 
breadth, and height commonly attributed to space or matter were 
enough for him. He sought for no fourth. But we are about* it 
seems, to change all this. The possibility that the axioms of Euclid 
may be only “ approximately true ” is regarded as ** one of the most 
remarkable speculations of our century.” ® The laws of space, if we ' 

(1) It if now aB<tertcd by some eminent physicists that a cubic mile of ether baa a 
mean weight equal to one thouBand-millionlh of a pound. 

(2) In the elaborate treatise under the head “Atom/* in the last edition of tho 

^cyclopaedia Britanmca,''this speculation receives tho approval of Frofesaor Max¬ 
well. Ho admits, however, that it utterly SpIh to account for the phenomenon of 
gravitation. A further effort of speculation is nqeded for this purpose, of which more 
heroaftext It may be remarked that the notion of explaining the property reeutanoe, 
or hardness, by rapid atomic motion is not new. Leibnitz, in his correspondence with 
John Bemouilli (Kpist. Iv.), mentions that one day, when walking in the gardens 
of Versailles, and remarking that the jots of water issuing from the fountaina had 
shapes as regular os if they had been made of glass, and offered resistance to the 
touch, the thought had occurred to him that all bodies might owe their rigidity to a 
Mfni'iaT rapid motion of their particles. Imagine," he says, ** the vdooity of the 
motion to be indeffultely incroasod, and you would got solidity. The substance would 
be always changing, but the form, as in the case of the fountain, would be oonatant." 
The same thought seems to hare occurred to Bemouilli, but neither of them regarded 
it as a key to tho mysteries of nature. 

(3) See in April 12lh, of this year, a paper read before the Londim Mdhe- 

matical Society. 
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know tkem, may possibly be such that not merely will parallel 
straig'bt lines meet, but that intersecting straight lines will ultimately 
a second time intersect. In plain Englisb, the two ,ends of a straight 
line, if you make it long enough, will come together again. 

Perfectly self-consistent schemes of propositions,” in fact a new 
mathematical system, have been founded on this conjecture—on the 
supposition, that is to say, that Euclid and the whole human race 
along-with him have made a great mistake. This is no mere freak 
of algebraists amusing themselves with a highly intellectual fairy 
tale; it is a matter discussed with much seriousness and solemnity. 
It leads them—and here lies the whole interest of the subject—^by a 
right royal road to the El Dorado of their desires, to an Objective 
Synthesis, to a stand-point from which man can survey the universe. 
“ On this hypothesis,” says one of the nmst eminent of them, " the 
universe, as known, is again a valid exception, for the extent of 
space is a finite number of cubic miles. And this comes about in a 
curious way. If you were to start in any direction whatever, and 
move in that direction in a perfect straight line according to the 
definition of Leibnitz, after travelling a most prodigious distance, to 
which the parallactic unit, 200,000 times the ^ameter of the earth’s 
orbit, would be only a few steps, you would arrive at—this place. 
Only if you had started upward, you could arrive from below.” 

The Tower of Babel is complete; man has touched the sky. 

J. II. Bridges. 

{To be concluded in the next Number.) 


Noiv.—In what 1 have laid about certain modem liypothcses, I would wish to guard 
against misoonception. Hypothesis is neoessary for scientific discovery; and indeed, 
for almost every intolloctual process, however humble. But it should conform to one of 
these conditioDB: it should be either a forecast of reality; to bo tested by observed fact; 
or a logical tool, pretending to no reality at all, and frankly used as a subjective arii- 
floe; or finally, it idiould be a poet’s dream. The astronomer who, from two observa¬ 
tions of a Dome^ makes a forecast of its future course, illustrates the first. Another 
instance would be Gall’s hypothesis of the functions of the brain, or Comte’% improve¬ 
ment of it Of the second, Euclid’s definition of a line, or of a surface, U an ozamplo. 
Length without breadth, or length and breadth without depth, aro not real, but Uiey 
are scieutifically useful. The corpuscular theory of matter falls under the samo head, 
most vfduablo as an artifice, woro it not so often t^ted as though it were demonstrably 
real. For the third form, not tho least important, perhaps, either in the past or future, 
consult the whole history of religion and of poetry. Shelloy’s or Comte's dream of tiie 
earth, as instinct witix blind energy and love before tho dawn of man's intelligenoe, 
may serve as a type. But the important thing is to distinguish these three forms of 
hy^hesis—real, usefiil^ and beautiful—clearly from one another. This is very rarely 
done. The result is, that much modem hypothesis is as useless as a chess problem, less 
real than dreom-Ian^ and uglier than fact. 

Those who would soe how rapidly the crude cozgeoture of vortez-atoms has become 
accredited as a scholastic doctrine capable of unravelling all the secrets of the universe, 
should read ihh treatise of M. Feliz Marco, Profeesor of Physics at Turin, called 
X’ Units Djfnttmiquc de$ XhfMt $t d$t Pkenominfs i$ la Nature, Paris, 1875. 
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Iktroductoby Note. —In the month of June, 1855, M. Ferdinand 
de Lesseps yisited England for the purpose of inducing the British 
Government to withdraw their opposition to the proposed construc¬ 
tion of the Suez Canal. He had been for some years the French 
Consul-General in Cairo. His father had filled that post before, and 
it was mainly by the advice of the elder M. de Lesseps that the 
Sultan selected Mehemct Ali to bo Pasha of Egypt. 

Mehcmet Ali reposed great confidence in M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
and entrusted to him in a great degree the education of his favourite 
son Said Pasha, who consequently was prepared to view with favour 
M. dc Lesseps’ important scheme. A firman was submitted to the 
Sultan, who, however, delayed its ratification until the formal consent 
of England could be obtained, and M, de Lesseps was empowered by 
the French Government to negotiate with the members of the 
Piritish Cabinet. M. Thiers gave him a letter to Mr. Senior, in whose 
house he became a frequent and a welcome guest. 

A commission, consisting chiefly of engineers from various 
countries, was appointed to proceed to Egypt in the following winter, 
and Mr. Senior (who, unlike most of his countrymen, had believed 
from the first that tho proposed canal would rather forward than 
impede the interests of England) was invited, with three or four other 
personal friends of M. do Lesseps, to join the party. They were 
royally entertained by the Viceroy. The best apartments in the best 
hotels were put everywhere at their disposal, carriages, camels, and 
running footmen, w^'ere always m readiness for them, and a small steamer 
conveyed tho whole party up the Nile. According to ^is practice 
when abroad, Mr. Senior kept an elaborate journal, which still retains 
its intent, for the East does not materially change. This journal 
contains records of his conversations with people of all nations; a 
fact well known, for on one page he writes: “ The Viceroy said to 
Ruyssenaer after 1 left him, ^ J’ai donn4 d M. Senior une belle page 
pour son journal.’ ” Among his interlocutors there was none more 
interesting and instructive than Hekekyan Bey, an Armenian, who 
had in early youth been sent by Mehemet Ali to be educated in 
Europe. Throughout the reign of that Pasha he and his family had 
retained great influence: his brother-in-law Kosrew Bey being 
first Dragoman, another brother-in-law, Artim Bey, Prime Minis¬ 
ter, and Hekekyan himself director of the jtcoie des Arts et Mitters. 
Abbas, the next Pasha, hated his grandfather’s friends, and dis¬ 
missed them all In 1855 they were still out of office. 
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In 1862 Hdsekyan Bey came to England with his wife and his son 
to see the second Exhibition. He was at that time an exceedingly 
handsome man, apparently about fiftyr tall, and rather like an Italian 
from Ihe north of Italy. He was full of animation and good-nature, 
and his manners and conversation were most agreeable. He spoke 
both French and English perfectly well His wife spoke nothing 
but Arabic, so it was diffioultdo get on with h^. On one occasion 
she put on, as a favour, her Eastern dress. It was composed of 
black satin, and, it must be owned, was far from becoming to an 
elderly lady; but those were the days of crinoline—^in 1877 it would 
probably not appear so extraordinary. 

It is difficult to make selections when there is so much that is 
interesting and instructive. This story of Mehemet Ali, related by 
Hekekyan, is perhaps the most stiiking of the following extracts. 

Hjetract from Mr. Seuior^a Journal. 

^^Mr. and Mrs. Lieder, Hekekyan Bey and his wife, and Mr. 
Bruce drank tea with us. 

** It is a remarkable indication of Oriental morals that of our four 
Egyptian guests, two, Mrs. Lieder and Hekekyan, believed then}- 
selves to have drunk poisoned coffee. In each case it was detected 
by its peculiar and extreme bitterness, and not enough taken to do 
serious mischief. Mrs. Lieder received hers at Nazleh Hanem’s; 
Hekekyan’s was given to him at Menedee Pacha’s. It was in 1840. 
He was at that time out of favour with Mehemet Ali; his boldness 
of conversation and perhaps his boldness of character, partly natural 
and partly acquired in England, unfit him for Eastern courts. He 
has seldom continued long in favour or long in disgrace. His 
talents, knowledge, and industry force him into employment, and 
some unguarded speech or the performance of some duty offensive to 
the master, or to his minister, or to his cook, or to his barber^ turns 
him out; when they cannot do without him ho is recalled. 

^ In 1840,’ he said to us, * after the bombardment of Acre, some 
weeks passed without any news from Ibrahim Pasha, or from his 
army in Syria. A strong suspicion arose that he had mode his 
peace with the Sultan at his father’s expense and that Mehemet All’s 
reign and life were drawing to a close. 

** * I was then the engineer charged with the defences of the coast. 
We were expecting an attack from Sir Charles Hapier, and I had 
been to Eosettf to inspect the batteries. It was on a tempestuous 
night that I returned to Alexandria, and went to the palace on the 
shore of the former island of Pharos to make my report to Mehemet 
AIL 

" 'Ihe halls and passages whicdi I used to find full of momelukea 
and officers, etrut&g about hx the fidness of their contempt for a 
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Ohiistian, were empty; without enoopntermg a single attendant 1 
reached his room overlooking the sea; it was dimly lighted by a iew 
candles of bad Egyptian wax with enormous nntrimmed wioks. 
Here, at the end of his divan, I found him rolled up in a sort of ball, 
solitary, motionless, apparently absorbed in thought. The waves 
were breaking heavily on the mole, and I expected every instant the 
casements to be blown in. The roar of wind and sea was almost 
awful, but he did not seem conscious of it. 

“' I stood before him silent. Suddenly he said, as if speaking to 
himself, ‘ I think I can trust Ibrahim.’ Again he was silent for some 
time, and then desired me to fetch Motus Bey, his adn^ral. I found 
him and brought him to the Viceroy. Neither of them spoke, until 
the Viceroy, after looking at him steadily for some minutes said to 
me, “ He is drunk; toko him away.” I did so; and so ended my 
visit, without making any report. 

“ ‘ Was Motus dnmk ? ’ I asked. 

“ ‘ He was drunk,’ answered H^ekyan, ‘ as all the naval officers 
were; they expected to be sent out to fight Napier, and kept drinking 
to keep up their spirits.’ 

“' Ibe Viceroy,’ he added, ' was not pleased at my having 
witnessed his emotion or his neglected state; but what completed 
my disgrace was my having alluded some months after to the evmits 
of that night. He immediately sent me off to Cairo, on a trifling 
errand about the fortifications of the Citadel, and kept me there for 
three months. 

” ' At the end of that time* I received a summons from Meneele , 
Pasha, the man who has just returned from Eupatoria, who was the 
Minister of War. Ho placed me by him on his divan and gave me 
a pipe, but said nothing. Then came coffee. I just^sipped mine, and 
found it totally unlike anything that I had ever tasted before; it was 
nauseous and intensely bitter. 1 gave it back to the servant. Meneele 
looked hard at me, hut said nothing. I sat a few minutes longer, 
waiting for him to tell me why he had sent for me, and hearing 
nothing, went away, without a word having passed between ns. 
Half an hour after Mehemet Ali arrived from Alexandria at the 
Citadel 

“' I cannot but suspect that I had become disagreeable, and that he 
hod directed Meneele to dispose of me before his return to Cairo. It 
certainly seemed that the only purpose for which Meneele summoned 
me was that I might drink that cup of coffee.’ * 

** ':But,’ I said, ‘ if Mehemet AH wished to remove you, might he 
not have had recourse to a more certain expedient P ’ 

“ ‘ There were objections,’ answered Hekekyan, * in my case to 
use of the dagger or the cord. I was hot thmx as I am now^ akmet.; 
one of my. brothers-in-law was his Prime Minister, another was his 
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first interpreter. It would have been inconvenient to part with 
them, and they certainly would have quitted him. 

“ ‘ He wished Ine to die, but he did not wish to be suspected of 
having killed me. I believe that it was for the same purpose that 
he sent me a few months after, at the beginning of the hot season, to 
pass some months in the Southern Desert; and I am not sure that 
he did not take means to increase the dangers of the desert. The 
only place at which I halted was Berenice, in the Bed Sea, where I 
spent a month, time enough for my sojourn there to be known at 
Oairo. A few days after I had left Berenice a party of armed 
Bishareem arrived there, inquired anxiously for me, and finding that 
I was gone followed me; luckily I left Komsko on the Nile before 
them; and in my boat I was safe, for the Bishareem are not aquatic. 

«• Are they coarse or scientific poisoners,’ I asked, ' in Egypt P ’ 

“ * Scientific,’ answered Lieder. ‘ The poisons are vegetable, and 
are not often intended to produce an immediate result, or even to 
operate by a single dose; they undermine the health by frequent 
repetition. The custom of giving coffee' to every visitor affords 
great facilities to what may be called dietetic poisoning. In 
Europe, unless you live in the same house with a man, it is difficult 
to poison him unless he dines with you, and even then, without 
accomplices. The accomplices cannot be easily obtained, and they 
would possess a dangerous secret, which would make them your 
masters. You seldom can repeat the dose, it must therefore be 
violent. The fact of his having dined with you would be easily 
proved, and his death by poison connected with it. The poisonings 
of Europe therefore are family poisonings. 

»< In Egypt a man may drink coffee in the course of the morning 
at ten different louses. A single accomplice is all that is necessary; 
there is no diffiemty in prevailing on him to accept the office; it is as 
natural to him as any other service. He does not think much 
about it, and is not likely to talk about it. If he does, you poison 
him, or have him strangled and bury him in your garden. You 
run little risk by doing so; nothing that happens in q man’s house is 
known. For most purposes, indeed for all purposes, except opposing 
the will of the Pasha, a man’s house is his castle in Egypt more 
really than it is in England. The reverence paid to the hareem 
extends to everything that is under the same roof. The Egyptiui 
thinks himself well recompensed for beiog a slave abroad by being 
absolute at'l^me. He 'would not accept freedom or security for 
himself if the condition were that it should extend to his household. 

“ * In this country,’ said Hekekyon, ‘ the disappearance of an un- 
'^tected man is not noticed. If I were to walk out to-morrow and 
not to return, .no one except Madame Hekekyan would think about 
it. She would be alarmed the first night, and more so the second. 
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And on tbe third she would give me up for lost. But die would 
infer that I had been removed by the higher powers* and that if ribe 
made complaints or even inquiries* she would share my fate; and in 
a short time it would he forgotten* at least among the Turks* that 
Hekekyan Bey had ever existed.' 

** ^ Mr. Lieder*’ he added* * says truly that our poisonings are 
seldom rapid. When the existence of a man has become offensive 
to the master he is impoverished* his villages arc resumed* claims 
against him are countenanced* it is whispered about that it is im¬ 
prudent to visit him or to receive liim* he soon finds himself alone 
us if he were in the desert. A Mussulman who has no resources* 
who neither sports, nor gambles* nor converses* nor reads*’nor writes, 
nor walks, nor rides, nor travels* soon smokes himself into dyspepsia. 

If ho be* what few Mussulmans are* a man of quick sensibility and 
self-respect* he is also oppressed and irritated by the intolerable 
feeling of wrong. Then perhaps he is suddenly recalled. He is 
again in favour* he is soon to be again in power; at every visit that 
he pays to the palace or to one of the divans* he gets a cup of coffee 
slightly impregnated; the moral and the physical excitement combine. 
His death follows an illness which has not been scandalously short. 

“ ^The remark*’ said Lieder* * that Orientals arc not to be judged 
according to European notions* is so obvious that it has become trite; 
on no point is the difference between the two minds more striking 
than in the respect for life.’ 

The European cares nothing for brute life; he destroys the lower 
animals without scruple whenever it suits his convenience* his^ 
pleasure* or his caprice ; he shoots his favourite horse and his favourite 
dog as soon as they become too old for service. 

“ The Mussulman preserves the lives of the lower animals solicitously. • 
Though he considers the dog impure, and never makes a friend of 
him* he thinks it sinful to kill him* and allows the neighbourhood 
and even the streets of his town to bo infested by packs of masterless 
dogs whom we should get rid of in London or Berlin in one day. 
The beggar does not venture to destroy his vermin* he puts them 
tenderly on the ground. There are hospitals in Cairo for superannuated 
cats, where they are fed at the public expense. But to human life 
he is utterly indifferent: he extinguishes it with much less scruple 
than that with which wo shoot a horse past his work. 

** * Abbas*' said Hekekyan* * when a boy* had his pastrycook basti¬ 
nadoed to death. Mehemet AU mildly reproved him for it* as we 
should correct a child for killing a butterfly; he explained to his 
little grandson that such things ought not to he done without a 
motive.’ 

" * When Nazleh Honem*’ I asked* * burnt her slave to death for 
giving her cold coffee* did her father interfere ?' 

VOL. XXI. K.s. 3 X 
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* No/ said Hdkokyan, * be could not. That took place in a 
bareem. The murdering the messenger at Shoojbra is another instance: 
it would have cost little to shut up the poor old man until any 
dangw of his telling from whom he came was over; but it was 
simpler to drown him. Perhaps, however, in that case Mehemet Ali 
merely followed instructions which ho might have thought it dis¬ 
honourable to disobey. There was probably at the bottom of the 
letter some mark indicating how the person who brought it was to 
be disposed of, as we write ‘‘bum this note as soon as you have read 
it.”' 

" ‘ That incident/ I said, ‘ is mentioned by Cadoleone and Barrault 
in their history of the East in 18^39 and 1840, and they affirm that 
the messenger was drowned for having refused to disclose the name 
of his employer.^ 

“ ‘ That is a mistake,’ said Ilekekyan. ‘ I was the only person pre¬ 
sent when Mehemet Ali received the messenger. He wus obviously 
a man of the lowest class, who would not have refused to discloso 
anything. Mehemet Ali asked no questions and indeed had none to 
ask.’ ” 

Mr. Senior heard the sequel to this story some time afterwards at 
Alexandria from Artim Bey, Mehemet All’s Pi'irne Minister:— 

“I asked him if he recollected the night described to me by 
Hekekyan w^hen Mehemet Ali lay alone in uu empty palace thinkii\g 
#over the chances of Ibrahim’s fidelity. 

“‘Certainly I do,’ he answered, ‘and I recollect the day that 
followed it. Napier appeared oft* tho old port and sent in u letter 
^ requiring the Viceroy to surrender the Turkish fleet, and to submit 
to the award of the four powers.’ 

“ ‘What was his force ? ’ I asked. 

“ ‘ I forget,’ answered Artim: ‘ five or six ships. Wo had about 
eighteen sail of the line and twenty frigates—not less than fifty 
ships—^but we could not rely on the Turkish sailors. They would 
have joined the English if we hud allow'cd the ships to quit the port, 
nor could we indeed trust the Egyptians, and as for tho artilleiymen 
they had spiked the guns on the batteries. Mehemet xVIi was still 
in his mood of resistance. I took to him Napier’s letter. He asked 
fiercely—“Wjpt does the Englishman say.^” ‘-'Let tho letter 
be translated to you,” I answered. This was done. He 
rose from his divan and began to walk up and down tho room 
exclaiming,/* I will not give up the fleet, they may bum it if they 
can, they may bum Alexandria, they may drive wo out of Egypt 
and 1 will live a Hadji in Mecca; but they sliall not drive me out 
Egypt, OP cveii out of Alexandria. I will light until further 
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resistance is impossible. I will make my last stand in the powder 
magazine, and when all is lost, jc aauteraiJ^ This may be well/* I 
said, in your Highness’s high position, but it will not suit your 
subjects. 8i wm sautez, wiis muterez seuL** 

“ * He come up to me in a fury, and I own that I trembled, and that 
my knees shook. I moved back, and he advanced until I was dose 
to the wall. Then we stood face to £ice. Ho looked at me for some 
time, probably considering whether he should give a sign for my 
being strangled. At lost ho said, “Send an order to the English¬ 
man to come on shore to mo.” 

“ * I wrote to Napier to say “ that the Viceroy thought that the 
mutter could bo best arranged in a personal interview, and to 
request that he would visit his Highness at the palace.” The next 
day Napier came. Mohemet Ali had had a night to reflect, and 
lie had profited by it. He seized him by both hands, placed him 
on his right side on the comer of the divan, gave him diamond- 
topped pipes, and coffee in gold cups, and acceded without remon¬ 
strance to all his demands, and in the same evening Napier was 
wandering alone over the bazaars of Alexandria in a round hat. I 
offered him a “ tchaous,” but he said he had objects with which an 
attendant would interfere. 

“ * Mehemct Ali,’ he continued, * was not a safe master, but he was 
an agreeable one. He was very generous; he had a quick and correct 
appreciation of character, and his conversation was charming. 

“ ‘ Although he did not learn to read until ho was forty-seven, he 
had more literary taste than any Turk that I have known. He had 
every book about Napoleon that ho could find translated for him, 
and read them or had them read to him with avidity. He mode me 
translate the Esprit des Lois, and read it with great interest. Of 
course I rather paraphrased'than translated. He would not have 
understood Montesquieu’s terse epigrams. 

“ * He told me one day that he had read much about Machiavelli’s 
“ Principe,” and begged me to translate it for him. I set to work, 
and gave him the first day ten pages, and the next ten pages more, 
and ten more the third; but on the fourth he stopped me. I have 
refid,” ho said, “ all that you have given mo of Machiavelli. 1 did 
not find much that was new in your first ten pages, but I hoped that 
it might improve; but the next ten were not better, and the lost 
arc mere common-place. I see that I have nothing to Icam from 
Machiavelli. I know many more tricks than he knew; you need 
not translate any more of him.” 

“ * Though passionate he was not cruel, nor indifferent* to human 
suffering. I went with him one day to one of his farms. He found 
that his manager had been buying straw. He was very.ang^* 
farm,” he said, “ought to famish its own straw, there mnst have 

3n2 . . * 
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been peculation or nuamanagement.” He ordered the manager to 
receive three hundred blows. I was shocked, and ventured to 
remonstrate; but he kept repeating that his farms must provide 
their own straw. 

<*^The next morning I found him on his divan in tears. 
“A dreadful thing,” he said, “has happened to me. The man 
whom jesterdaj I ordered to be beaten is dead. You must find out 
' his fai^y, give his widow a pension of 100 dollars a year, and 
provide for his children, if he has left any.” 

“'Mehemet All’s sons,’ continued Artim, *by his old Mace¬ 
donian wife, Ibrahim, Ismail, and Toussoun, were all men of ability, 
for superior to those by his slaves, and they were much letter 
educated; not that they had more learning, but that, os they were 
bom before he was Pasha, they escaped the flattery which has 
ruined the others. Perhaps, however, power would have spoilt 
lliem as it spoiled Abbas and tSa'id. I onoo said to Aohmed,^ “ You 
are an excellent man now, but God knows what you will be when 
you are Yicei’oy.” Abbas was good and Sai'd was good in private 
life. 

“ * Which had the most talent,’ I asked, ‘ Abbas or Said P ’ 

«‘ Abbas,’ he answered. ' And though he could speak only 
Turkish he talked well and wrote well his own language. Said 
speaks well no language but French, his Turkish is bad and he 
cannot write at all. Abbas hated Europeans and European educa¬ 
tion, but wished to diffuse Turkish education. Said hates all 
education of every kind. Said is the bolder man, Abbas was timid. 
Mehemet Ali used to abuse him for his indolence, and prophesied to 
him that if he passed all his time smoking and lolling on his divan 
he would be assassinated. This prophecy sank deep into the mind 
of Abbas, and assassination was always uppermost in his thoughts.’ 

“ ‘I wonder, then,’ I said, ‘that he ventured to illtrea!) or even 
to threaten the very Mamelukes who kept guard over him! ’ 

. “ ‘ No European,’ answered Artim, ‘ would have done so, nor would 
he, perhaps, when he was cool, but in his fits of anger he was mad. 
He killed several of his Mamelukes—one a few days before his own 
death—and certainly had threatened the two who murdered him.’ 

“ ‘ What has become of them P ’ I asked. 

* I believe,’ answered Artim, ‘ that they are still in the army. 
They have gever been punished. Abbas’ mother came to Said to 
ask that her son might be revenged, but Mahmoud Pasha, 
Mustapha Bey, and Elfi Bey, the three persons who first heard of 
the murder, hod all been Mamelukes. To preserve the honour of 
the corps they made the physicians sign a certificate that the death 
was natural, and Said was anxious that that story should be 

• (1) ]mr«9^urent in 18M. 
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belieTed, as be did not wish to pnt tbe assassination of Yicerojs 
into people’s beads.’ 

“ * With whom,’ I said, ‘ does Said live ? ’ 

"'Witb bis servants,’ answered Artim Bej, ‘like all Oriental 
princes. His barber, bis bathing man, bis pipe-fillers, form tbe 
fotids of bis society. Then bis soldiers, particularly bis common 
soldiers, have free aocess to bim. Turks are fond of low company 
Tbey are at ease m it.* 

“ ‘ Said,’ I said, ‘ seems to me at ease in aU companies.’ 

“ ‘ For a short time,’ answered Artim; ' but be does not like tbe 
restraints of polished society, or tbe sustained conversation of intelli¬ 
gent persons. He has quickness, apropos, and repartee, and some 
humorous naivete, but there is no sequence in bis ideas. He cannot 
reason. He has dismissed all bis council, and turned bis ministers 
into clerks; but so Httlo is be aware of tbe extent of tbe duties be 
has assumed that be wastes four or five hours every day drilling 
recruits. That, however, is bis amusement; and the amusements of 
a Turk are so few that bo must take what be can get. A friend of 
mine, a native physician, was called in a few days ago by a Turk, 
and found bim dying of dyspepsia, arising from torpor of mind and 
body. He advised bim to ride. “ I don’t like riding,” said tbe 
patient. “Then,” said tbe physician, “spend a few hours every 
morning in your bareem.” “ I hate my bareem,” was tbe answer. 
“ Then,” said the physician, “count your money for a few hours.*'’ 
“I don’t care about money,” said the patient. “Then,” said tbe 
physician, “ hang yourself, for bow can life be endurable to a man 
who does not care for his horse, or his wife, or bis money ? ” 
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Tub propositions I endeavoured to establish in my inquiry into the 
origin of the fom of capture in marriage ceremonies were (1) that 
the form represents and is a remainder of an actual ^tem of 
capturing women for wives; (2) that a practice of capturing women 
for wives could not have become systematic unless it were developed 
and sustained by some rule of law or custom, which made it necessary 
as a means to marriage; (3) that the rule of law or custom which 
had this effect was exogamy, the law (previously unnamed) which 
declared it to be incest for a man to marry a woman of the same 
blood or stock with himself; (4) (and in support of the last propo¬ 
sition) that wherever a system of capturing women for wives prevails 
or has prevailed, it can as a rule be shown that there prevails or has 
prevailed the law of exogamy; (5) that the occurrence of the form 
of capture where endogamy — that is the law (also previously 
unnamed) which prohibited marriage except between persons of the 
same blood or stock—^prevails, is consistent with the supposition that 
the form had its origin in a system of capture sustained by exogamy 
among the predecessors of the now endogamous peoples. In support 
of the last proposition I had .to examine the ancient systems of 
kinship to show how a people originally exogamous could become 
endogamous. « 

In this inquiry it was the existence of exogamy as an essential 
concomitant of capture that concerned me. I neither investigated 
nor had occasion to investigate its origin. At the same time I threw 
out, at what it was worth, the suggestion that both the system of 
capture and exogamy had their roots in a practice of female infanti¬ 
cide, the practice of capture somehow introducing exogamy, and 
exogamy thereafter perpetuating and extending the practice of 
capture. “The scarcity of women,” I observed, “within the groups 
led to a practice of stealing the women of other groups, and, in time, 
it came to be considered improper, because it was unasual, for a man 
to marry a woman of his own group.” (“ Studies in Ancient History,” 
p. 230.) This, perhaps, had better have been left unsaid, for nothing 
but confusion can arise from the publication of notions on scientific 
subjects tha%have not been fully thought out. But its character os 
a mere surmise was fully disclosed. I was aware, however, of the 
immense importance of obtaining a correct solution of the problem 
of the origin of exogamy. “Perhaps there is no question,** I 
remarked, “ leading deeper into the foundations of society than that 
which regards the origin of exogamy.** p. 110). Elsewhere 
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(p. 228) I take the merit to myself of having attempted to Hbxiw 
the importance of the problem by di8pla}dng it on the level of the 
foundations of civil society; and I left it and other problems con¬ 
nected with it for study and solution in the future. The only point 
on which I was clear was that th^ origin of exogamy wa|^unc&i- 
nected with any natural feeling against the union of near kins¬ 
folk,*’ or any perception of evil effects resulting from such unions 
(Idem, p. 229). 

In defining the terms exogamy and endogamy for use in my expo¬ 
sition, I was careful to convey tWr precise meaning, while desirous 
not to perplex the reader by the too early use of such a term os 

tribe of descent.** The former is the law prohibiting marriage 
between persons of the same blood or stock as incest—often under 
pain of death—and the latter the law prohibiting marriage except 
between persons of the same blood or stock. These meanings are 
distinctl}^ brought out in the definitions (see Studies in Ancient 
History,” p. 37, and foot-note ff.); and, subsequently, in the glance 
I take at the apparent bearing of the facts, os to the relations of 
exogamy and endogamy, preliminary to the detailed investigation of 
their real relations. {Idem, pp. 113, 114.) The meaning of exogamy 
in particular is put beyond all doubt by the definitions, for in my 
note apologizing for introducing these new terms I say of it, “ The 
rule which declares the union of persons of the same blood to bo 
incest has been hitherto unnamed, and it was convenient to give it a 
name.” That meaning is further amply disclosed in the long series 
of examples of exogamy which I adduce, .showing it to be a rule 
whoso object w'as “to prevent marriages between persons of the same 
primitive stock ” or blood. (Sec pp. 74—84,85,87,97, &c.) Indeed, 
an attentive reader could not miss the true meanings of the terms if 
ho only read the definitions, for the word “ tribe ” is in these used aff 
the equivalent of “family,'** “ tribe of descent;^ and the “tribe of 
descent,’* or group of kindred of one stock or blood, is elsewhere (as 
at pp. 220 ff.) in the most marked manner distinguished from “ the 
local tribe ** or group of persona of various stocks associated in a 
tribal imion in consequence of tho joint operation of exogamy, 
capture, and female kinship. 

Tho problem fur solution was thus clear. As regards exogamy it 
was: How came there to exist a law declaring it to be incest for a 
man to marry a woman of the some stock or blood with himsdf, 
however for removed from him she might be by degrees of consan¬ 
guinity P Or to state the problem ano&er way, the totem being the 
test of blood, how came marriage to be interdicted between persona 
of tho same totem P 

Since I stated the problem in 1864 there have been various efforts. 
made to solve it. In 1868 Mr. Morgan, in a paper afterwaxda(in 
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1871) incorporated in his work on “Systems of Consanguinity/^ 
proiK)unded lus views on the subject. He pointed out (“ Systems of 
Consanguinity/^ &c., pp. 482» 483) how, under the classificatory 
system of relationships in the Malayan form, “(1) all tho children of 
several^, own brothers and sisters are brothers and sisters to each 
other; (2) the children of these collateral brothers and sisters are 
also brothers and sisters to each other; the children of the latter are 
brothers and sisters again, and these relationships continue down¬ 
wards amongst their descendants indefinitely. ^An infinite series is 
thus created which forms a fundamental part of the system.’* Then 
trusting to the key with which he thought he had unlocked the 
secret of the classificatory system, he offered his explanation of this 
“infinite series.” To account for it, he said it must be assumed that 
what he called “the privilege of barbarism” extended w'herevcr the 
relationship of brother and sister was recogniscnl to exist; in othei" 
words, that each “ brother ” had as many wives as he had sisters, and 
each “sister” as many husbands as she had brothers, whether own 
or collateral. It was this state of things, he conceives, that exogamy 
—^which he calls the tribal organization—was designed to put an 
end to. In his paragraph on the origin of exogamy (l.c, p. 490) he 
says that it was an.institution designed “ to work out a reformation 
with respect to tho intermarriages of brothers und sisters.” He 
praises it os “ an ancient, widespread, and most remarkable institu¬ 
tion “ tbe greatest of all institutions of mankind in the primitive 
ages,” und so on, but without advancing one step towards an expla¬ 
nation of its origin. I have shown elsewhere that what he calls 
“the privilege of barbarism” is, so far as yet appears, a mero 
product of misapprehension, und that exogamy could not have 
disrupted the state of society corresponding to such a privilege in 
• the way he supposed. But even assuming Mr. Morgan right so far, 
it is manifest thutr we are not at all helped to the origin of exogamy 
by his calling it a reformation.^ 

In 1870 Sir John Lubbock, in his work intituled “ The Origin of 
Civilization,” briefly put on record his impressions on this as on 
many other important questions. He says (third edition, p. 97): 
“ He (Mr. McLennan) considers that marriage by copture followed 
and arose from that remarkable custom of marrying always out of 
the tribe, for which he has proposed the appropriate name of exo^ 
gamy. On the contrary I believe that exogamy arose from marriage 
by capture, no| marriage by capture from exogamy.” It is possible 
that there is a grave slip of the pen here through which I am made 

(1) The cose of the Kamiloroi, AuiixmUe, in which Mr. Morgan concoircM be han, 
muce poblisiunK hia bogk, diacoTered an inatanoe of the priTilege of hnTbariain ’* aar^ 
saving to onr own day, might be taken to pieces, and shown to be a tangle of mystifica¬ 
tions, if the scientific interest in exposing tho case wore equal to the trouble itwould 
isprstssi 
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to appear to **consider** what Sir John intended to say he bdieved; 
and he to “ believe ** what ho' intended to say I con^dered. Any¬ 
way his “belief” jumps so entirely with what I had published as 
my view of the origin of exogamy, that in order to being oppo^ to 
my view his belief should have been the opposite of what it^is said 
to be- What I had said was this:—The scaroity of women within 
the groups led to a practice of stealing the women of other groups, 
and, in time, it came to be considered improper, because it was un¬ 
usual for a man to marry a woman of his own group** (that is, 
exogamy arose); from which it clearly appears that I derived exo¬ 
gamy from the practice of capture in the first instance, while 
regarding it, when once established, as the main stay and invariable 
concomitant of a system of capture. Of Sir John*sviewon this 
matter therefore no more need be said. So far as his origin of 
exogamy connects itself with his doctrine of “ communal marriage,** 
and the commencement of marriage proper as monandry, I have 
considered it elsewhere. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer’s contribution on this subject, which it is 
the main purpose of this paper to criticize, is briefly put as follows 
(sec “ Principles of Sociology,” &c., pp. 049 ff.):— 

Victory is invariably followed by pillage. The taking of women 
is manifestly but a part of the process of spoiling the vanquished. 
Hence it is obvious that from the beginning woman-stealing has 
been an incident of successful war. But the spoils of conquest are, 
some of them, prized as trophies. A woman taken in war will serve 
as a trophy. Hence members of a tribe married to foreign women 
ca 2 )turod in war will be held to be more honourably married than 
those married to native women. What must result ? . 

If a tribe becoming steadily successful in war robs adjacent tribes 
of their women habitually, “ there will grow up the idea that the now * 
considerable class having ^foreign wives form the honourable class, 
and that those who have not proved their bravery by bringing back 
these living trophies are dishonourable; non-possession of a foreign 
wife will come to be regarded as a proof of cowardice.** As the 
number of those without foreign wives decreases, “ the disgrace will 
grow more decided, until, in the more warlike tribes, it will become 
an imperative requirement that a wife shall be obtained frvm another 
tribe.** That arrived at, in Mr. Spencer’s view, exogamy is accounted 
for. He sees need of nothing further to account for it. 

There are leaps in this reasoning. A man is not dfs-honourable 
because he is not honourable, or a coward because he is not a hero. 
No society is made up of only two classes, the honourable and the 
disreputable. In every society the majority must be undistingaished* 
That which once was a distinction, when it becomes difiased 
vulgarised to a certain point, ceases to be a distinction, and then, aa 
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a role, oeasea to bo mudi thought of or cared about, unleas there is 
reaaon for ujdiolding it, not as a distinction, but as involving a sound 
social practice. Even then disgrace cannot attach to the non*poB> 
session of it, unless this involves something nosious to the community. 
The sncoessful are apt to take comfort out of ways, or weaknesses, 
which being harmless or harmful only to those who follow them, 
mark such persons as their inferiors. Let us grant, however, that 
“ the non-possession of a foreign wife,” by becoming very rare, might 
become disreputable,—just as, if nearly everybody took honours, it 
might be thought a sneaking thing to go out in the poll. Does it 
obviously follow that it should become “ an imperative requirement” 
that a wife should be obtained by capture, any more than that, in the 
other case, a man must, take honours or forego a degree ? It would 
seem at least that different bodies of men might settle the matter 
differently. 

But suppose Mr. Spencer’s imperative requirement ” established, 
and he seems almost as far as ever from accounting for exogamy. 
For exogamy is not a requirement that a man should get a wife from 
another tribe by capture. It is a prohibition against his taking to 
wife a woman of his own blood—a prohibition so absolute as to infer 
the pains of incest, and, therefore, quite commonly, the punishment 
of death. With no scruple against polygamy existing, a man might 
comply with the “ imperative requirement ” of Mr. Spencer’s argu¬ 
ment and have a wife, or more than one wife, of his own blood also. 
What reason is there to think he would not do so if he could ? The 

imperative requirement” which is Mr. Spencer’s farthest step, 
clearly would nowise prevent him. It might lead—we should soy it 
certainly would lead—^to a practice of polygamy, but it docs not 
seem even capable of preparing the way for the establishment of the 
law of exogamy. 

Even if we assume the “ imperative requirement ” to capture a 
wife to be equivalent to an absolute prohibition against marrying a 
native woman, we shall yet not be able to find, in Mr. Spencer’s 
argument, any explanation of exogamy as a law of incest. The 
question would remain unanswered why the prohibition should be 
enforced by such dreadful sanctions. 

There is a gulf between an act which is not creditable—^which, 
that is, does not reflect honour on its performer—and even between 
an act which is discreditable, and an act which is criminal, and, 
more than ftat, sinful—the thought of which inspires horror and 
the commission of which may be punished with death. Mr. Spencer 
has not attempted to bridge that chasm. And indeed he does not 
seem tq have noticed it. 

To me it seems simply not possible to deduce from mar- 
'.’riages with loreign women being deemed error so honourable^ that 
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roaxTiages with native women should be bianded as inoa8taoiis*^-4)6 
deemed among the moat impious of aotions and become es^p jtal 
offences. 

On the contrary, since unions with native women must, at the 
outset, have been sanctioned by ^immemorial usage, it is exttemely 
difficult to conceive how the system of wiveing resting on that 
usage should ever have succumbed to a system of wivmng mth 
captives. All the facts we have—and they are numerous, as for 
instance in Homer^how the ‘‘captive wife” not as the more 
honoured wife, but as taking a very inferior place in the house¬ 
hold of her lord, a place far below that of the native, equal- 
bom, wife. In ruder cases than that of the Homeric Greeks, the 
captive wife, as sometimes in Africa, so far from occupying a position 
of honour, may be seen fixed by staple and chain in the hut of her lord 
to prevent her running away. And, to take an authority quoted by 
Mr. Spencer himself (p. 650), P. Martyr tells us that arnong^ the 
cannibal Caribs in his day, “ to eat women was considered unlawful. • • 
Those who were captured young were kept for breeding, as we keep 
fowl.” It is difficult to see how the captive woman could attain 
the rank of “wife ” at all, where “ wives” and a marriage system 
already existed, and Iherc teas nothing exceptional in the circumetancen. 

In the case as put by Mr. Spencer there is nothing excep¬ 
tional. He says nothing, for instance, of any want of balance 
of the sexes in the tribe. What ho affects to show is how a war¬ 
like tribe, continuing to be long successful in war, will come to 
wive wholly Avith foreigners and forbid its members to marry native 
w^omen. His proposition, otherwise remarkable, is in no point of 
view so extraordinary as when we regard it having in view the 
probable lot of these native women. He has left them wholly out of 
his account. Denied the right of marriage within the tribe, and, ni 
a rule, cut off, by the uniform success of the tribe in war—an essen¬ 
tial of the hypothesis—from what might be the sweet privilege of 
being captured by men of other tribes, Mr. Spencer obliges us to 
think of them as doomed to perpetual celibacy, wasting their lives in 
lamentations, like so many Jephtha’s daughters, or in attendance as 
ladies’maids on “the living trophies” of their kinsmen. It is 
obvious to remark, in the absence of any saving clause to the con¬ 
trary, that, the sustaining principle of the new system of wiveing 
being honour and not necessity, every woman bom within the group, 
or local tribe, would be a “ native ” woman so far as regarded her 
prospects of marriage. That is, even if a tribe consisted of men and 
women accounted as of two or more different stocks or diffbrent 
bloods, Mr. Spencer’s view of the origin of exogamy would deny to 
women bom within the tribe intermarriage with any man belengmg 
to it. This, however, is more than exogamy ever did.- It' aUoii^ 
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mesi and women of the same local tribe to marry, provided they were 
not of the some tribe of descent, that is, of the same blood. 

Mr. Spencer’s fertility has furnished him with another origin of 
exogamy, and it is as follows:—There are some cases showing 
that young men had to prove their title to marry by deeds of 
prowess. But a man denied a wife till he has proved his courage 
will steal one, and thus at once satisfy his want and prove his title 
to become a husband. What more natural than that ** where many 
warriors of a tribe are distinguished by stolen wives, the stealing of 
a wife should become the required proof of fitness to have one P 
Setice uouldfoliow a peremptory laxc of exogamy 

Mr. Spencer calls this origin” the same as the other, only put 
in a different point of view. But it is manifestly different. Accord¬ 
ing to the former it became so dishonourable a thing for a man not 
to have a foreign wife, that the possession of one was made an im¬ 
perative requirement.” This solution, assuming that a man was 
required to distinguish himself in some way before ho was allowed 
to marry, suggests as likely that the capture of a foreign woman 
would become the received test of the distinction requisite for 
matrimony. Not to trouble ourselves with minor objections to it, 
this solution, like the former one, instead of giving “ a peremptory 
law of exogamy,” does not bring us within view of exogamy. It 
stops short at the same point as the other. Neither offers a surmise 
os to how, from men being encouraged, or required, to marry foreign 
women, it should have become an interdicted and accursed thing for 
them to marry women of their own blood. 

And now it is time to point out that in fact Mr. Spencer has no 
elements in his argument by which he could make his conclusions 
bear upon exogamy at all. There is not one word of stock or blood 
•in all his exposition, and exogamy is a law which forbids marriage 
between people of the same stock or blood. This is the first thing 
that strikes one on reading Mr. Spencer’s exposition. He has not 
assumed his tribe to be all of one blood to commence, and the tribes 
outside it to be aU of different bloods, so os to connect capture with 
exogamy; and, as has already been pointed out, he has not shown 
that the whole conditions of the cose, as put by him, might not have 
been satisfied by capturing women of one’s own blood ih)m foreign 
tribes. There is not, that is, the slightest indication given that 
while patting forward his solutions, the precise meaning of exf^amy— 
or the real problem to be solved—was kept in view or apprehended 
by him. Immediately after reading his solution the reader oomes 
on proof that the problem never was comprehended by him. We 
find Mr.,.Spencer writing as follows:—“The explanation [of the 
origin of exogamy] so reached, is consistent with the fact that 
*^amy and endogamy in many eases coexist ; and with the fact that 
exogamy often coexists with polygyny.” 
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Thai exogamy should coexist with polygyny is surely intelligible 
per se, as illustrating the persistence of a customary law. But what 
may be the meaning of ** the fact that exogamy and endogamy in. 
many cases coexist ’’ P If a man must not—runder the pains of incest 
—^marry a woman of his own stock or blood, and is forbidden, under 
the pains of law, to marry a woman of any other stock or blood, it 
would appear that marriage is forbidden to him altogether. If in 
any tribe exogamy and endogamy should indeed coexist, then indeed 
in that tribe marriage would be absolutely interdicted. This is 
manifest if by tribe” a tribo of descent or body of kindred is 
intended. It is equally manifest if by **tribe” a local tribe— 
which may contain portions of several tribes of descent—^be intended. 
The phrase applied to a local tribe cotild only acquire a meaning— 
short of an interdict on marriage—on the supposition that the local 
tribo had come to comprise several clans of different stocks, one or 
more of which followed the rule of exogamy while one or more 
followed the rule of endogamy. But that would truly be a case of 
juxtaposition, not of coexistence, of the two principles. It is clear, 
however, that Mr, Spencer had in view no such case as this, that he 
never defined to himself what he meant by the word ** tribe,” and 
never comprehended the meanings of the terms exogamy or 
endogamy. Take the following passage from his exposition 
(p. 658):—“ It is to be inferred that among tribes not differing 
much from one another in strength there will be continual aggres¬ 
sions and reprisals accompanied by mutual robberies of women. No 
one of them will be able to supply itself entirely at the expense of 
adjacent tribes; and hence in each of them, there will be both 
native wives and wives taken from other tribes. There will be both 
exogamy and endogamy.” Here, if we make the supposition most^ 
favourable to him, namely, that by native” women he means 
women of the same stock with the men of a tribe, and by ** women 
of other tribes” he means women of a different stock, it would 
follow that sinco the men married more or less with women of their 
own stock and with women of foreign stocks, there was neither 
exogamy upr endogamy in the case, neither a law forbidding nor a 
law requiring marriage between persons of the same stock. If we 
do not make that supposition the case supposed is clearly imrelated 
to either law, is indicative merely of an absence of regulation on the v 
subject of marriage.^ 

(1) Elsewhere, as at p. 685, we may see that Mr. Spencer never had before his mind 
the Mea of exogamy as a prohibition against marriago between blood relations. The 
more hononiable class, whose examjde insUtated the imperative requirement" of his 
argument, there appear as polygamists with " several wives, native or foreign"; while 
at p. 695 he shows that in their polygamist households the foreign women wodld 
stand in the position of concubines rather than wives"—the men, Uiat is, inebisd ol 
being " more honourably " married to them than to the others, wouU not be muzied 
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That Ifr. Spencer has fidled to grasp the meaning of 
exogamy and endogamy appears inde^ even from the opening 
sentences of his chapt^ on the subject (p. 641 ):—** The ivor^ 
exogamy and endogamy/^ he says, '“are used by Mr. htoLmman 
to distinguish the two pfociices of taking to wife women belonging 
to other tribes, and taking to wife women belonging to the same 
tribe.Kow the words were not defined by me to denote practices at 
all, but rules or laws; the one law prohibiting marriage between 
persons of the same blood and the other law prohibiting marriage 
between persons of different bloods. Laws are no doubt intended to 
regulate practices; but practices are not laws, nor are they necessarily 
founded on regulation. Mr. Spencer’s exposition shows, however, 
that he was thinking of practices and not laws; and while he seemed 
to bo dealing with the origin of exogamy lie was truly dealing with 
an entirely different theme—the origin of a practice of capture. 

His solutions, had they been ever so successful would obviously 
have accounted only for a limited practice of capturing women for 
wives. Apparently it has been this which has led him—^without 
much consideration of facts and arguments to the contrary—very 
much indeed on d priori grounds, to form the opinion that 

exogamy was not normal, but rather belongs to the class of 
occasional or exceptional phenomena.^ 

That exogamy, properly so called, was normal, seems, however, to bo 
beyond dispute. The proof of this is of the best description obtain¬ 
able in support of any fact. It consists of the evidence of independent 
witnesses in all parts of the world, each relating what he found in his 
district, unaware that anything similar was to bo found elsewhere, 
and unaware also of his relation being of any special scientific value, 
^ow that g^Ksoulation on the subject has arisen, we shall obtain no 
more evidence of the same trustworthy nature. But on evidence 
which could not be suspected, I was able, in ** Primitive Marriage,” 
to trace this law of incest as prevailing among the Khonds of Orissa, 
the Kalmuck Tartars, the Cii'cassians, the Yurak Samoyeds (Siberia), 
the Eafirs, the Sodhas of Northern Indio, the Beduanda Kallung 
(Singapore), the Kirghiz and the Nogais, the Warali (India), the 
Magar tribes, among the Hindus generally, among numerous tribes 
on the north-eastern frontier of India, at numerous points in the 
Pacific Islands, among the natives throughout Australia, and among 
the natives tliroughout North and South America. Within a month 

to Uiem at aU, which would seem destructive of the very pivot of his argnmont as to 
the origin of exogamy. Thus differently do the same&ota appear to Mr. Spencer at 
different tipies and in dealing with different sobjects* 

(1) It muy he proper to warn Ihe student that in Mr. Spencer’s ** Descriptive 
8ooi61ogy’*'fhe terms exogamy and ondogamy are used in the same senses as in his 
^Pxkk^lee of Sociology,” and several iimf.'S in the tables exogamy and endogamy are 
MriMto ^cohxiit.^ 
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after the publication of my bool, Mf. E. Tylor, in bis admirrito 
work on the Early History of Mankind, produced; a fresh list of 
instanoes of the law independently made by him, which list he has 
since enlarged. He exhibited it as prevailing, among other places, 
in Siam, Borneo and Sumatra, and among the Ostyaks. We now 
know it as law throughout OhinS. Mr. Tozer lately exhibited it 
as now law among the Mirdites in the Turkish Highlands. It is 
now within my knowledge os law in various districts in Africa, and, 
indeed, in quarters too numerous to be here specified. I was able, 
in ** Primitive Marriage,” to show that it had been the law of the 
Piets and presumably of Celts in general. It con easily be shown to 
have been early law in Borne. I tbink it possible to show that it 
was originally law in Greece. It is the law of the Greek Church 
now, and was at one time the law of Catholicism. Gregory I., 
llallom informs us, prohibited marriago as far as relationship could 
be known, and that of course is exogamy. As I have more than 
once stated already, in all cases the violation of this law is a specially 
heinous crime. It is incest, and oven among many of the rudest 
races is punished with death. 

I had hoped to be able here to indicate at least the result of 
an inquiry I have been making into the origin of this singular 
law—the origin truly of all laws of incest—laws which more than 
any other human characteristic, except articulate speech, distin* 
guish man from the brutes; but the space at my disposal is 
wholly inadequate to that purpose. This the less matters that I 
expect to be able to publish my inquiry itself within a few months. 
Thus much I may here say, that instead of finding it a simple 
investigation, capable of being disposed of in a page or so of d priori 
fancies, I have found it extremely intricate and laborious, and that 
it necessitated several fresh inductions of fact as a condition prior to 
reasoning on tho possibilities of tho rise of so strange a law. If the 
reader will hut reflect that marriage among kindred must have Been 
the most ancient usage, and that it has to be shown not only hoir this 
usage was superseded by a contrary custom, but how it came to be 
Biipcrsedod in such a manner that any recurrence to it would be 
regarded as unmet at once criminal and sinful, he will see that the 
problem is of no ordinaiy difficulty. When he further reflects that 
the evidence, so far us wo have it, appears to indicate that all races 
of men were at some time exogamous, he will see the difficulties of 
tho problem to be greatly increased. For all singular solutions 
which would account for the law as an occasional thing only, thtm 
appear by tbe conditions of the problem to .be exduded. 

In my paper on The Levirate and Polyandry * I showed how‘Hr. 
Spencer had found a new origin for the Levirate vfithout und^ 

(1) Sco the Fortniffhtfy Revisw for May, 1877i 
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Btanding vhat tbe Leyirate was, and hod pronounced aguiust poly¬ 
andry as normal without haring qualifi^ himself by a study of 
succession laws or otherwise to form an opinion on that subject. 
We have-^now seen how he has found an origin for exogamy without 
troubling himself to understand what exogamy meant. Is it too 
much to say that Mr. Spencer has not elchibited in these important 
scientific researches such a measure of care^ with a view to accuracy, 
as might be expected from him P I will only add, as touching matters 
in the right investigation of which I take great interest, that in my 
opinion Mr. Spencer, who has found several ^‘origins ” for the form 
of capture, has never seriously reflected on the real nature of that 
form, and lhat of course he has misunderstood the meaning of tho 
term endogamy. 

In conclusion, I may he pardoned for noticing the throe following 
points in Mr. Spencer’s exposition;— 

1. He sa}'s, p. 642: “ To the habitual stealing of wives and rc- 
stealing of them as among tbc Australians, Mr. McLennan ascribes 
that doubtful paternity which led to the recognition of kinship 
through females only ; though elsewhere, admitting a more general 
cause for this primitive form of kinship, he regards wlfe-stoaling as 
its most certain cause.” I had myself been under tho impression 
that the principal portion of my book—that, indeed, which gave it 
any title to consideration—was that in which I attempted to exhibit 
the development of this species of kinship, and of kinships generally, 
in connection with the forms of marriage and the family. Eut I am 
represented as taking my stand at a point apart from the family in 
looking for the true origin of female kinship ; and, on the other 
hand, as admitting what are really my own main propositions in 
regard to the effect of forms of marriage on primitive kinships. 

2. J am represented as ascribing the origin of exogamy to 

primitive instinct” against marriage between blood relaticrus, though 
I expasBsly and repeatedly repudiate that idea. I am so misrepre- 
eent^^m respect of a single inadvertent use of the term applied to 
the Bu^ lUg spirit of the law of exogamy itself—a slip by which 
the was substituted for the term exogamy itself. Whoever 

else might have misunderstood this, I should have *thought: 7 ^veii 
had I not made express declarations on the subjcct-^^lil^; Mr. 
Spencer would not have believed that an evolutionist coo^havc 
fallen into such on error. But my declarations were express and 
repeated. % say in one place: A survey of the facts of prinutive 
Hfc and the breakdown of. exogamy in advancing communities 
ewelude the notion that the law originated in any innate or primary 
feeling against marriage with kinsfolk.” (“Studies,” &c., p. 112.) 
Again I say: Men must originally have been free of any preju- 
fiiae against iviai^go between relations—not necessarily ehdoga- 
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mous, ue, forbidding marriage except between kindred-^but stffl 
more given to snob unions than to unions with strangers. ‘ From* 
this pnmitive indifference they may have advanoedi some to eitdor 
gamy, some to exogamy.” {Idem, p. 116.) In another plaoe I put 
aside the idea of “primitive instinct” in the matter with same 
detail of argument. (Idem, pp. 228, ff.) 

3. I notice lastly the strange misapprehension through which the 
contents of Chapter VII. of “Primitive Marriage”—which is a 
general survey preliminary to an investigation taking note of the 
views that on a first impression the facts were Ukely to suggest^—are 
chnstrued as if they were, however contradictory, all alike results at 
which I had arrived. No one, I think, can read that chapter witii- 
out seeing its -truo character as preliminary to a thorough inquiry, 
the results indeed of which inquiry, recti^ng various impressionB 
that one might form on a first view, the chapter concludes by giving, 
in anticipation of the contents of the succeeding chapters, in a series 
of nine propositions. (“Studies,” &c., pp. 109, ff.) It is due 
to' myself to mention that it is from this chapter that Mr. Spencer 
has cited most of the phrases used by me that he coidd find seeming 
to make for his own conclusions. 

J. F. McLeknav. 


A SHORT REJOINDER. 

To Mr, McLennan’s article on “ The Lievirate and Polyandry,” os 
well as to the foregoing article, some words of reply from me seem 
called for. 

Forms of family produced by descent in the male line, arc 
habitually characterized by a law of succession which gives the sons 
of the eldest precedence over his brothers. Contrariwise, forms of 
family in which descent in the female line persists, wholly or 
partially, because paternity is unsettled or but partially s<4tled, 
arc characterized by a law of succession under which brother, take 
precedence of sons. Hence an institution which requires longer 
brother to beget an heir for an elder brother who dies withditt one, 
and which thus*carries to an extreme the claims of sons versue the 
claims of brothers, seems like a result of a family system charac¬ 
terized by established descent in the male line. Mr. McLennan, 
however, considers this peculiar institution to be derived from a 
form of family in which, from indefiniteness of paternity, mall 
kinship in the descending line is imperfectly established. As he 
interprets the matter, cause and consequence stand thus:—“On 
every view, then,” he says, “ the succession of brothers in pre¬ 
ference to sons must be accepted as a remainder of polyandry^* 
(p. 705). Nevertheless hf^wpreBeixtB, as a remainder of polyandt^, 

vou «XT. N.s, 3o 
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this Lovii*ate sjatctn, 'which gives such preference to sons that even 
the nominal son of the eldest brother excludes a younger brother. 

Though Mr. Mcliennan thinks ** is impossible not to believe*' 
that this is the origin of the Levirate (Studies m Ancient History^ 
p. 162), I have ventured to suggest another possible interpretation. 
I have shown that where women are bought and sold as property, they 
are also inherited as proper!}'. I have given six cases where widows 
are inherited by brothers who claim them as well as other belongings 
of the deceased; and have poiifted out that in two of these instances, 
the nearest relation “had a right” to the widow, in the absence 
of a brother. As further showing how transfers of widows are 
originally transfers of property, I have given six cases in which sons 
inherit their fathers* wives (save their own mothers).^ Here let 
me add other instances having like implications. Speaking of tho 
Kokhyens, Anderson, in his Mandalay to Momien (pp. 139—142), 
says, the curious custom obtains that a widow becomes the 
wife of the senior brother-in-law, even though he be already 
married.” And Wood tells us of the Kirghiz, that on a husband's 
death the %vi{e goes to his brother, and on his decease becomes 
the property of tho next of kin. We have, then, multitudinous 
proofs that the taking to 'wife deceased brothers* w’idows (not in 
these cases associated with polyandry, but with polygyny), is part 
of the succession to propert}' in general; and this was originally 
the case among the Hebrews. The inference which Mr. McLen¬ 
nan draws from the ancient tradition concerning Tamar, does not 
correspond with the view which the Eabbins held respecting the 
oviginul form of the Levir marriage. As shown by a passage in 
•Jjewis (Originvs ii. 408), Ihc Hubbins saw in Levir 

marriage, essentially a right of the brother, not of the widow. At 
drsfc sight it is not manifest how what was originally a right of the 
brother, became transformed into a duty; but I buvo given some 
facts which throw light upon the transformation. Even among a 
people so little advanced as the Ghippewas, the claim to a dead 
brother’s wife as property, had so for changed that the assigned 
rcasoi^ for marrying her was the obligation to take care of the 
brother’s children; and I have cited the case of an Egyptian who 
Kaid he married his brother’s widow because “ he considered it his 
duty to provide for her and her children.” Following the clue 
given by these cases, I have suggested (oj). clt p. 69,2) that the 
duty a£ rAsing up seed to a dead brother was originally the duty of 
rai^ng^the seed the dead brother had left, that is, his children; mid 
this eventually passed by misinterpretation into the duly of 
pirpjKa»|ing not by rearing eating obUdren^ but, by 

a am,m His mono \yl)en He ^ad 

intense craving tojana ^M in name.tWougH-.li^tpre 
[\) li'ineiplcM fff Sociol^^^ 
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limes, described in Psalm xlix. 11:—" Their inward thought 
the^ houses shall continue for ever. . • . They call their lAuds aftir 
their own names.*^ When we i'eznmaber that eveiji now, estates ara, 
^metizneB bequeathed on condition of adoj^ting the name of the 
testator, and so nominally maintaining the li^e, we shall understand 
the motive which exaggerated the duty of raising a brother’s heir, 
until it became tbe duty of raising an heir to him. Should Mr. 
McLennan contend that this transfonnation of what was once a 
beneficial right into on injurious oUigation is improbable, then I 
make two replies. The first is, that among, many remarkable social 
transformations, there may be named one immediately relating to 
marriage-customs, which presents us with a no less complete, 
inversion. Change from wife-purchase to the reception of a dovney 
with a wife, docs not seem a change,likely to result by gradttUf 
transition ; yet it did so result. The property given for the Mde, 
originally appropriated entirely by the father, ceased in course of 
time to ,bo wholly retained by him, and he gave part to his daujghter 
for her special use after her marriage. What he gave to her grew, 
and what was paid for her dwindled, until eventually the husl^d's 
payment became a symbol, while the father’s gift developed into a 
substantial dower. The second reply is that this transfonnation is 
less difficult to understand than the one alleged by Mr. McLennan. 
For according to him, the arrangement by which, in the polyandric 
family, an elder brother’s death profits the next brother by devolving 
on him bis property, authority, and widow,” is transformed into 
an arrangement by which, in the polygynio or monogamio family, 
the next brother loses by having to take steps for excluding him¬ 
self from the succession. 

The fiaw in Mr. McLennan’s argument appears to me to be this. 
He tacitly assumes that the succession of brothers to property, instead 
of sons, always implies the pre-existence of polyandry; whereas it 
merely implies the prc-existcnce of descent in the female line,'which 
may or may not have hod polyandry as a concomitant. There arc 
hosts of cases where descent in the female line exists, and where 
there is neither polyandry now nor any sign of its past existence. 


In the small space available, I must meet Mr. McLehnan^s 
rejoinders to my criticisms on his theory of primitive marriage, hi 
the briefest manner. He sets forth bis leading propositions thus — 
(1.) That ** the form [of capture] repiesents and is a remaix^r of 
an actual system of capturing women for wives.’* As show^g that 
the form does not necessarily hnply capture from iotei^ iril^ f 
have pointed out that actual esptu^ and consequently the 
oaptmre, may originate within the tribe; first, froih i:be figh^o^'o^ 
the men wi^ cne another for the possession of women; second^ fimnt 
the resistanee of the pursued women themselves, due to ooynMs^ 
" lio2 • • 
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’pirQj real and partly assumed; third, from the aocompanying resist¬ 
ance of sympa&isdng women; and fourth, from the resistance of 
parents who are deprived of tiie services of daughters by their mar¬ 
riages. rhave given numerous examples of acts of capture having 
such origins, and these Mr. McLennan passes over unnoticed. 

(2.) That “a practice of capturing women for wives could not 
have become systematic unless it were devdoped and sustained by 
some rule of law or custom, which made it necessary as a means to 
marriage.'' This proposition implies that some ** rule of law ” was first 
established, in some way unspecified, and that capturing women 
became systematic as a consequence; which is not a solution of the 
problem but a postponement of it. The assumed pre-existence of 
such a law seems to me akin to the hyjiothcsis of a primitive ** social 
contract.’’ ^ 

(3.) That ''the rule of law or custom which had this effect was 
exogamy, the law (previously unnamed) which declared it incest for 
a man to marry a woman of the same blood or stock with himself.” 
On which my comment, simply a more specific ^rm of the last, is 
that we are thus required to conclude that the notions of " blood or 
stock ” and of " incest ” preceded the practice of stealing women; 
though this practice, found among the very lowest men, is a natural 
sequence of instincts which must have been in action before the 
earliest social groups were formed. 

From these general rejoinders I pass to more special ones. 

Mr. McLennan says:—" Li this inquiry it was the existence of 
exogamy as an essential concomitant of capture that concerned me. 
I neither investigated nor had occasion to investigate its origin.” 
Considering that the title of Mr. McLcnnou’s work as originally 
published was Primitive Marriage: an Inquiry into the Origin of 
the Form of Capture in Mam*iage CeremonicH^ it seems strange 
that he should say he was not concerned with the explanation of 
exogamy. To ascribe capture to exogamy and to assign no cause 
for exogamy, is to give a very inadequate theory of primitive 
marriage. Mr. McLennan, however, while alleging that this 
problem did not concern him, says he threw out the suggestion 
that " the practice of female infanticide ” originated the correlative 
usages of capture and exogamy. I was quite unaware till now that 
Mr. McLennan laid so little stress upon this part of his theory. 
The titl% he gives to Chapter VII. of his work—" Exogamy: its 
Origin,” seems to imply that the explanation of it did concern 
him, though he now says it did not. In this chapter (pp. 110, 111, 
new edition), he assigns female infanticide as the cause, without any 
Wfdvilng that this is to be taken merely as a suggestion. And to the 
growth of the consequent " usage induced by necessity ” of stealing 
wiveSy he asmbes the " prejudice strong as a prineij^e of religion 
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' . . . against marrying women of their own stock/’—ascribes, 
that is, the law of exogamy. I have given several reaacms for 
concluding that exogamy did not arise from this cause; and, as Mr* 
McLennan now states that what he said about this cause had 

perhaps better have been left unsaid/’ I presume that he admits 
the validity of these reasons. 

Mr. MoLezman makes a counter criticism on the explanation of 
exogamy given by mo. This explanation is that in warlike tribes, 
eapturing of a foreign woman, implying conquest over enemies, was 
a mark of bravery and therefore honourable; that as a tribe became 
predominantly warlike, the honourableness of having a foreign wife 
became so relatively great, that taking a native wife became discre¬ 
ditable ; and that finally, in the most warlike tribes, it became im¬ 
perative that u wife should be of foreign blood. Mr. McLennan 
objects that there is a gulf ** between an act which is discreditable, 
and an act which is criminal.” 

“ To mo/’ ho says, “ it soems simply not possible to deduce from marriages 
with, foreign women being doomed ever so honourable, that marriages with 
native women should be branded as incestuous—be deemed among the most 
impious of actions, and become capital offences.” 

My first reply is that though this ”seems simply not possible” to 
Mr. McLennan, he might have found analogies which would show 
him its possibility. Is it not deemed honourable to conquer in war ? 
Does it not become by consequence dishonourable to give way in 
battle and fleo from the enemv ? And are there not cases in which 
the dishonourableness of fieeing from .the enemy became a penal 
ofience, followed sometimes even by death ? My second reply is that 
in the primitive state to which we must go back for the explanation 
of such practices as exogamy, no such notion as that of crime exists, 
Mr. McLennan’s objection implies the belief that moral ideas ante- * 
cede tho earliest social state; whereas they are products of the social 
state, developing only as it advances. What we call crimes are 
thought creditable by many uncivilized men. Murder was no 
disgrace to a Fijian, but a glory ; and his honour increased with the 
number of men he devoured. Among some tribes of the Pacific 
States, where the stronger man takes whatever he pleases from the 
weaker, the criminality of robbery is unrecognised. And by those 
many peoples whom I have instanced (Pr/», qf Sociology^ § 281) as 
very commonly forming incestuous unions, incest is not regarded as 
criminal. How, then, can there be the impassable gulf Mr. McLennan 
eupposes between the disgracefulness of marrying within the tribe 
and tbe crime of incest, when, originally, incest was not a crime P 

By way of proof that among rude races a man does not gain 
honour from a captured wife, Mr. McLennan gives soma oases slxoW'^ 
ing that captured wives are not themselves held in higher estiiiuktion 
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tiiaiL native vives, but in lower.. I have neither said nor impUad 
anything ai variance with his facts. -To assert the-honoozablsneBS of 
oaptoring ia not to assert the honouiaUeness of being captured. 

One objection raised by Hr. McLennan to ^e explanation 
I have, given has a considerable appearance of validity, and some 
real validity; though it is on imprudent objection for him to make, 

’ since it tells against his own view more than against mine. He 
^ pmnts out that if, in an extremely-warlike tribe, wiving with 
foreigners becomes imperative, and marriage with native-born 
women is disallowed, there arises the question, what becomes of the 
native-born women; and he says they must be ''doomed to perpetual 
celibacy.” In answer, I may point to the fact alleged by Mr 
McLennan himself {Studies, &o., p. 112), that in some cases all the 
female children bom within the tribe are destroyed, whence it 
follows that, in these cases at any rate, there results no such diffi¬ 
culty as that which be alleges. Further, I have to repeat the 
objection made by me to his hypothesis, that among a cluster of 
tribes practising primitive exogamy, os Mr. McJjonnan describes it, 
the female children bom within each tribe not only become useless 
to the tribe, because unmarriageable by its members, but the rearing 
of them benefits and strengthens hostile tribes, who alone can utilize 
them: whence a motive to universal female infanticide throughout 
the tribes. Hut the tmth to which Mr. McLcnnan’s objection 
points, I take to be this; that, save in such extreme cases as the one 
1 have cited above, exogamy, under that primitive form which 
implies actual capture of women from other tribes, does not become 
absolute; and that it acquires the character of a peremptory law, only 
when the prevalence of women counted as foreign by blood within 
the tribe, introduces the secondary or derived form of exogamy, and 
’ makes obedience to the peremptory law practicable. 

Mr. McLennan alleges that the explanation I have given could 
account “ only for a limited practice of capturing women for wives,”’ 
and tiiat for this reason, " apparently,” I have fomed the opinion 
that exogamy is not normal but exceptional. I do not know why he 
says this; since the explanation I have given implies that everywhere, 
hostilities am(mg tribes tend to produce exoganqy in some and 
endogamy in oth^s^ and that thus the simultaneous genesis of the- 
two is normaL If, however, by the words “ that exogamy, properly 
so-called, was normal, is beyond, dispute,” he means that it was 
normal in tiLe literal sense, as having originally been the rule tmd 
other practices exceptions—^if he means again to express the bdief 
he did originally, that exogamy has '* b^ practised at a certain 
stage ^oeg tiy&cy race of mankind”—^if, by the additionsd instances 
of a whidi he now gives, he meaiis to support this prtqxMation; then 
Xhaxe simply to set against it the admission he makes {Studies, dbo.. 
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p. 116) that exogamy and endogamy V may be equally arohaio^*' eihl 
the statement that ** fho separate endogamous are nearl]f as > miiBft- 
rou$, and th^ are in some respects as rude^^as the separate exog^ 
mous tribes {Ibid., p. 116)—an admission and a statement whioh 
harmonize perfectly with ^e hypothesis I have set 'forth, but are 
incongruous with Mr. MoLennon’s own hypothesis.* 

I have reserved to the last the most serious of Mr. McLennan's 
allegations against me. ** That Mr. Spencer has failed to giai^ the 
meaning of the terms exogamy and endogamy appears b^ond 
dispute/’ he says. If this be true, the fault must be either in Mr. 
McLennan’s statement of his views, or in my capacity for compre¬ 
hension ; and I suppose that in politeness I am bound to regard the 
fault us lying in me. I am reluctant, however, to leave the reader 
without the opportunity of forming his own judgment on this point; 
and I therefore lay before him the data as briefly os consists wit^ 
clcumcss. 

The question being how there arose the contrast between those 
tribes which married only with women of other tribes, or of foreign 
blood, and those tribes which married native women, the words 
“ exogamy ” and " endogamy/’ introduced by Mr. McLennan, were 
used by mo as indicating these two sj^stems, alike in their partially- 
established and in their completely-established forms. Employing 
the words in thesd unspecialized senses, I have referred to some 


societies as partially exogamous or partially endogamous, and have 
said that ‘‘exogamy and endogamy in many cases co-exist:” meaning, 
thereby, that in so far as the men of a tribe marry out of the tribe the 
tribe is exogamous, and in so far as they marry within the tribe the 
tribe is endogamous. This fact is cited by Mr, McLennan as proof 
that the problem never was comprehended .by ” me. Giving to the 
words more special meanings than are necessitated by their literal* 
significations, Mr. McLennan represents them as applicable only 
where marriage with women of the same stock is respectively forbid¬ 
den or required. There coimot, consequently, be such things as 
partial exogamy or endogamy—^the two are mutuaUy exclusive. ** The 
words,” ho says, “were not defined by me to denote practices at all, 
but roXcH or ; ” and he says that until there is actual prohibirioii 
of one or other, there is no law of marriage at alh and therefore no 


exogamy or endogamy. 

Now Mr. McLennan may, of course, give what definitions he 
pleases to words introduced by himself. But I am at a loss to 
xmderstand how an evolutionist, which Mr. McLennan declares him¬ 
self to be, can ignore those antecedent stages that must have been 
passed through before exogamy and endogamy could become laws. 
Mr. McLennan’s familiarity wi^ savage life must make him fully 
conscious that law, in our sense, is originally ui&nown; and (hat that 
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genesis of lews out of customs which advanced societies show us, is 
implied by the state of the earliest societies in which no customs 
have yet evolved into Iftws. An evolutionist might he expected to 
regard it as a necessary implication that before exogamy and 
endogamy became laws they must have been practices. 

If, instead of saying that I “ never comprehended the meanings 
of the terms exogamy or endogamy,” Mr. McLennan had said that I 
. &iled to comprehend how he reconciles his own uses of them with the 
meanings he gives, I should have agreed with him. On p. 230 in 
the chapter headed “ Conclusion,” (not, he it observed, in the chapter 
which ho describes as “ preliminary,” and therefore only approxi¬ 
mate in its statements) I find the following passage, in which 1 have 
italimsed the significant words :— 

“ On die wLoIe, the account which we have given of the origin of erogamg 
appears the only one which will bear examination. The scarcity of women 
within the group led to a practice of stealing the w'omon of other groups, and 
i'll time it came to be emmdered improper, because it was unusual for a man to 
marry a woman of his own group.” 

This passage, summing up the results of Mr. Mclennan’s inquiries, 
while it tacitly asserts that “ the origin of exogamy ” was a chief 
problem (though Mr. McLennan now says it did not concern him), 
applies the name exogamy to a practice that had not yet become a lair. 
Even now, on the first page of the above article, he uses it in the 
same sense when he speaks of his original suggestion thu6r-“ tho 
practice of capture somehow introducing exogamy, and exogamy 
thereafter perpetuating and extending the practice of capture.” If, 
then, because I have applied the name exogamy to a growing 
custom that had not yet hardened into a law, I am charged with not 
understanding what exogamy means, I have simply to reply that the 
< charge recoils with fatal effect on Mr. McLennan himself; since he 
uses tile word in the same sense. 

s 

Here I must end all I have to say on these matters. In treating 
of the domestic relations in the Pritieijileti of Sociology, I could not 
avoid dealing with Mr. McLennan’s theory. While accepting some 
of his minor propositions, I found myself unable to accept his major 
ones. My reasons for dissent were expressed in the most temperate 
manner I could use. Mr. McLennan has, however, introduced into 
his rejoinder a tone which renders it undesirable to continue the 
discussion. 


Herbekt Spencer. 



HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


It sounds almost incredible that the outbreak of a war in Europe should 
not bo the most absorbing event of the month in which it has takon place. 
Yet the incrodible is true, and for a week men almost forgot the eondiot in 
the east, in their amazement and distress at what at first seemed to mean the 
unexpected provocation to new and deeper conflicts in the west. The Bussian 
troops have advanced slowly towards the line of the Danube. In the Asiatic 
field they were repulsed with loss at Batoum, the covetect port in the south¬ 
east comer of the Euxine; after the capture of Boukoum Kaleb by the Turks, 
they seemed to be threatened with a rising of their Circassian subjects in 
the rear. But these misadventures have been obliterated by the capture of 
Ardahan (May 17), and by the rapid approach of the Russian forces towards 
Erzerouruu The Turks are reported to have made a bad defence, and they 
are said to have lost heart for farther operations. Irritation at these dis¬ 
asters has led to mutinous demonstrations at Constantinople, to violent and 
agitated debates in the Chamber, and to the proclamation of a state of siege. 
Roumania has thrown off the nominal yoke and declared her independence 
of the Porte, and Seryia may be expected to imitate Roumania s example. 
Greece is rapidly growing more restless, and her people threaten any day to 
become uncontrollable. Unless, therefore, there is either an understanding 
between Russia, Austria, and Germany, or a fixed resolution on the part of 
Russia not to go beyond the point at which European opinion would be 
likely to turn actively against her, wo may before this time next month find 
ourselves in the inmost meshes of those contingencies which have, even m 
bore anticipation, been the dread and the despair of European statesmen. ^ 
We may, that is to say, see Austria alarmed into action by the formation of 
inconvenient governments on her borders; Turkey thrown into anamhjr by 
the weakness and break-up of the central power; and Russia holding the 

Euphrates Valley, and commanding Syria. 

Yet it is felt, and rightly felt, that even with so momentous a crisis as 

this coming so swiftly upon Europe, the sudden throwing aside of the 
mask by the conspiralors of reaction in France is an event of the very 
first importance. It is so for many reasons. It has not only endangered 
the stability of government and the peace of society in France; it has niade 
France a mark for new enmity from Germany, and for old suspicions revived 
in Italy. For the moment, the President, like Lord Derby, has played the 
game of Prince Bismarck. It is to Germany’s interest that Russia should 
♦have her hands tied by a war, and Lord Derby by refusing to join in the 
coercion of Turkey last October made war between Russia and Twkey 
inevitable. It is for Germanyls interest that France should he without 
allies, and the President and his clerical cabinet have alienated both Italy 
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and England. Even the most ardent partisans of France in thu country 
do not mean the France of Napoleon IV. for Monseignenr Dapanlonp. 
No donot, then, there is little risk of the instant adoption of a provooativo 
policy by the Broglie cabinet* Bat what is certain is that such a govomment 
OB it is the ultimate object of the Broglie cabinet to set up, can <)ply Bubsist 
Vf leaning on the clerical patty; and tho clerical party will demand a price 
for their support; and everybody knows that this price can only be a 
pola^ that will give Germany a fair excose, and Italy a solid reason for 
a breach* Thai would be the inevitablo outcome of reactionary government, 
in whatever shape it might be restored. It is, no doubt, therefore, unpossiblo 
to suppose that there is an immediate and pressing danger of the repeti¬ 
tion of the disastrous imperial policy of the summer of 1870. The Presi¬ 
dent is justified for tho immediate moment in denying that his coup d'Hut 
at home means any change in his policy abroad. But if bis voup 
succeeds, then that success can only be assured by a foreign war, bocuuse 
nothing short of a foreign war will content his only efl'cetive aiders and 
abettors. If Germany were not there to prevent so detestable a crime, 
we can hardly donbt that the Broglie cabinet would provoke a war with 
the Italian kingdom. Such a stroke would distract attention, would excite 
the enthusiasm of the clerical party to tho highest pitch, and might perhaps 
be approved by a certain number of unwise persons who are not clerical, 
but who retain the old contempt and dislike of the French towards the 
Italians, tfnd still regard the unity of Italy with tho jealousy that used to 
find its mouthpiece in M. Thiers. Germany, however, stands in the way 
of such a policy as this. It is not the first time that Germany has saved 
France from tho hands of her own reactionist co]is]drators. 

Just as tho apprehensions of immediate foreign danger were exaggerated 
at the first shock of the President's exploit, so were the apprehensions of 
immediate domestic convulsion exaggerated. The manner of tho presiden¬ 
tial stroke wairantod tho alarm; its violent haste; tho harsh and per¬ 
emptory letter to M. Julos Bimon; the stiff and arbiirary message to the 
Chambers; the sinister complexion of tho now ministry; tho proof of 
planned conspiracy furnished by tho sweeping changes of p<*£BetB within 
fonr-and-twenty hours. For a few hours it seemed as if M. Gambctta and 
the other chiefs of tho Left might be sent to A'inconnes, and a new day of 
barricades and fusillades might open. There was so absolutely no reason 
for tile precipitation of the President's step, that ordinary calculation was 
baffled, and all appeared possible. It is no wondei* that men wore bewil¬ 
dered, and almost cowed. But a less terriblo interpretation is now generally 
put upon the President's hasty act. After the first day or two it was 
felt that the key-note to the whole design was honestly given in tho 
Message to tbe two Cbamhers:—“ As long as I am the depositor}' of power 
I wfll use it to the full extent of its legal limits to oppose what I regard as 
the ruin of my country; but I um e&ntinced the country flunks as I ioif 
~i< (m not ths triumph of tlum theories tlwt it wished for at the last elections. 
That is not what was promised to the country by those who took advantage 
of my name, and declared themselves resolved to maintain my power, and 
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these persons proved the nm'ority of the candidates. If tt 

and in sneh a xnanner as to ^ard against all iniSimderBiandiag> 1 

(nn tUre, rtfjeet tluit coneliision'* 

In other words, what the President says is this: I am of thd ; 
the country, I know, is also of the Bight. A majority of the Bi^t n^d 
have been reinmed in 1876, if there had not been a mistaken notion' that 
the Left were my supporters. That shall not happen again. There'' sbtll 
be prdfets and a cabinet to say that the Left ore my enemies, and tikst to 
vote for them is to vote against me. H. Buffet was not allowed *to eSy 
this." Hence the proposed elections are designed to be a repetitkm of 'Hue 
experiment so confidently made at the last elections, with ihe Hnnkense 
difference, however, that if the next elections should go as the Ifist eae 
went, it will be not a minister, nor a cabinet, but the President of the 
Republic himself whom the nation will dismiss. 

If this be the real account of what is iu Marshal Macmahon’s mind, 
then all to bo said is that he has been led into the most deplorable piece of 
fatuity by the vanity and conceit of one adviser, and the sanguine unscrupa- 
losity of another. By an act of inconceivable perversity, the Marshal 
* deliberately steps down from the chair of the President of the Bepuhlic, 
and becomes a candidate. That the ministry will be utterly routed at'the 
elections, is the universal belief among people who keep themselves «6<d. 
The Duke do Broglie is personally unpopular, and even, what M. Buffet 
never was, he is regarded as a slightly ridiculous personage. The circnm- 
stunces under which the cabinet has been formed are highly unfavourable 
to it. It contains no strong man. It stands convicted as a cabinet of 
conspirators who plot in the dark. It has disloyally and unreasonably 
overthrown a government which was pursuing a tranquil and moder^e 
course. It has inflicted much injury on trade; it has broken the social 
calm which was never more intense than on the evening of the fifteenth of 
May; it has damaged the reputation of Prance in Europe for restored sense 
and steadfastness. Again, what has happened to change the anti-clencal^ 
verdict of the elections of 1876, which was given by a majority of 860 
liboral returns against 164 reactionary returns ? It is true that some one 
—it is not known who, nor by what authority—^issued a maniiesto pur¬ 
porting to be official, and promising instant repression to nltmmontane 
demonstrations. But this declaration is in patent contradiction to tmmis- 
takable facts. The Duke de Broglie’s vanity and the Marshal’s panic may 
have produced the rash dismissal, but everybody knows that the /orw 
on which the reactionists rely are the priests, and the arms the Bonajuttiist 
profets. Their only true support is the priest-party. That party is in a 
state of intense resentment and alarm at the prospect of losing the control 
of the schools; it feels an intolerable chagrin at the sight of public educ¬ 
tion being in the hands of a rational and liberal person like M. Waddington. 
We do not ignore the power of the priest-party, any more we ignore 
that of the clergy in our own politics. Wo only say that Prance it no 

lohger of tiiat party. ^ 

On the whole, then, there axe the strongest possibiUtieB.that the n^Xteteolaoais 
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aleelioBS Iliere be—irill latifjihe verdict of February, 1876« The President 
has identified himself vrith tiie unknown. Behind him is, not one pretender, 
but three. To vote for him u^o vote for what ? For the Empire, for the 
Bestoration, or for the Duo d'Anmale ? How is the eleotor to be reconciled 
to a nameless policy lying in each profound shadow as this ? The Marshal's 
eleried sapporters have identified themselves with what is jdainly recognised 
as a policy of oncertainty and war and national danger. His premier 
carries no weight, and has no programme. Beaction has no consistency in 
itself; its forces are mntnally internecine, and their aims irreconcilable. 
The day after the Bopnblie was trampled nnder foot, the usurpers would 
be at deadly war among one another, Legitimists, Orleanists, Bonapartists, 
all hating and suspecting one another more bitterly than they had hated 
the Bepublie. Nothing has happened since February, 1876, to alter the 
popular opinion as recorded in the elections of that timo, that in spite of 
the extravagances of a noisy but politically insignificant section at the 
extreme left of the party, it is the Bepnblicans who truly represent order, 
and the Republicans only who stand for national security. 

Of course it is assumed in all this that there is to be no military coup d'etat 
We are the last to deny the scrionsness of such*an assumption. is 
certain,” we wrote in April of last year, after the French elections, “ that the 
President cannot feel any sympathy either with the Senate or the Chamber 
with which he is called to govern. A generd, accustomed to command, is ill 
prepared to play the delicate, submissive, self-effacing part of a constitu¬ 
tional sovereign, on whom the majority imposes a ministry and laws.' It is 
hardly likely that the President will ever make a coup d'etat in his own 
fiivonr. But exasperated by the exigencies of the Left, alarmed at the 
agitations which they might provoke, he might possibly think it his duty to 
take energetic measures to ^ save the country.' Persons will certainly not 
be wanting in the future, who will tell him in all good faith that this is his 
bouuden duty,” And then it was pointed out that in continental affairs, 
“ we must always take account of the undeniable fact that the constitu¬ 
tional system is at the mercy of the army, and only subsists by sufferance 
of the executive power.” {Fortnightly Revievn^ April, 1876, p, 6ft6.) 

At present, howovor, there appears little ground for apprehension. The 
President cannot believe that the country is against him, and it looks as if 
the whole affatir were the work, not of violent and unflinching adventurers, 
like the heroes of the Second of December, but of a small company of weak 
and vain intriguers, who have induced the Marshal to share a most futile 
illusion. If there is an election, in the first place; if there is a republican 
victory, in the second; if there is no coup d'etat, in the third; then on 
Marshal Macmahon's resignation, the two Chambers will in a common 
session elect Is President a representative of the ideas of the minority. In 
timt Case, the master-stroke of the reactionists will have the extremely 
satisiketory js&ot of placing a Liberal President in power some years 
sooner tium would have been the case otherwise. 

One the most important results of this will be a change in the per- 
'inanent ^pe of the presidential office. Perhaps if Marshal Maemahon had 
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pBrsiBted is big part as constitutional president, that nnght haye tesnaiaed*'' * 
as the fixed character of the post. The French, however, are mtgfAKAf 
inapt for political fictions, nor indeed is any other nation inclined to miSi 
fictions, nnless they happen to have come down by inheritance, and to. tfe 
like our monarchy, the eviscerated survival of what was once a reality^ 
The French, like the Americans, associate the highest executive dffioe vrith 
executive power. The practice, even of a constitutional king like Louie 
Philippe, was to preside at cabinet councils, and to try to make his own 
ideas prevail. But it will be more agreeable to discuss the relative advan¬ 
tages of the two types of President, after France has passed through the" 
trying and dangerous crisis that awaits her—a crisis which is as important 
for her neighbours as for herself, and in which the Bepublic will have the 
ardent good-will of every lover of peace and good government in Europe. 

The events in France have been so astonishing as almost to efface the 
memory of the debate on Eastern affairs which ocenpied the House of 
Commons for five long nights, and ended in a ministerial majority of 181 
(May 14). Yet it has left such traces behind, as to call for a few words of 
criticism. Some of the incidents that arose from it will probably leave a 
lasting mark both on the course of the Eastern question in English opinion, 
and also on the future of the Liberal party. : ^ 

Of all the political surprises since the fatal January of 1874, none 
could have been more difficult to foresee than that Mr. Gladstone 
and the majority of the Liberds in the country should be on one side, 
and the band of ministers to whom Mr. Gladstone had given power 
and occasion of fame should be angrily and vehemently on the other. 
The tactics of the front opposition bench are open to grave, and as we 
think, decisive objection. It is impossible to suppose, after Lord Harting- 
ton’s vigorous speeches, first on the opening of the session, and'next on the 
motion for papers at Easter, that he dissented from the substance of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Besplntions. These speeches point as directly to coercion afr 
the famous fou^ Besolution itself. But he and his colleagues have all 
along token the position that a division, which would reveal the numerical 
weakness of the Opposition, was to bo avoided at all hazard. Li the 
earlier part of the session they did their best not only to avoid a division, 
but even to shirk a general disonssion of the Eastem Question. Mr. 
Fawcett rightly broke away from a strategy, so artificial, unworthy, 
and impotent, and the leaders of the Opposition were obliged to con¬ 
tent themselves with begging their reluctant followers to discuss, if 
discuss they must, but on no account to draw upon the party the catas¬ 
trophe of a division. A section of the party—inelnding Mr. Fawcett, Mr. 
Chamberlain, and Mr. Coortoey—consistently protested agamst the adoption 
of this weak and timorous line. “ We have the eoontry with us,” they 
kept saying: *‘they are looking to ns for ‘a continuanoe of the autoun 
struggle against the aims of the Beaconsfield section of the cabinet; a bad 
division will only show what everybody knows already, that the 
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of &e hoaso 46en Bot T^fleet the mjority of the constitneacies,*’ Bat the 
portieaoB of izwotivity prevailed^ until iSi, (Hadfatoiie, presaed by on over- 
whdmiiig eenae of respousibility to the eonntry, and jniitly tr^ting that 
reqptP&flibiUiy os in such a crisis paramount over even &6 most respeetablo 
obligationa of party etiquette* at length accepted the view of .the section of 
which we have spoken, and brought forward his Besolutiona. What ought 
to hftve been the conduct of his former colleagues ? Bo far as any of these 
ccdleagues dissented by conviction from the substance of one or all 
of tlte Besolotions, they were clearly justified in refusing to support 
Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Bright, for instance, as we can all understand) 
could under no considerations sanction any propositions that might 
in any contingency lead this country into war; and that Mr. Bright 
should have stayed away from the division would have been natural, 
reasonable, and open to no cavil nor complaint. But this was not the 
ease with the other official liberals. It was not the case of men like Lord 
Hartington and bis principal colleagues. They admitted that they had 
little quarrel with the matter of the Resolutions, but only with their oppor¬ 
tuneness. But then, whether rightly or wrongly, Mr. Gladstone had 
insisted on thinking them opportune. The division, which the leaders 
deprecated, was inevitable. They could not prevent it. Why not, then, 
have made the best of it ? If there mnst be a division, why not have acted 
so as to make it, at all events, as little unfavourable as possible ? If they 
even objected to the snbstance of the third and fourth Resolutions, wbat 
reason was there why Lord Hartington and his friends should not have voted 
for the first and second ? They pleaded, it is tme, that a vote for the first 
two would be by implication to comxpit themselves to the spirit of the latter 
two also, even uf no vote wore actually to bo taken upon them. But then 
what was to hinder Lord Hartington from definitely stating his intention 
to support the one, and not the other ? Instead of taking this simple 
line, the leaders seem to have allowed spleen to conquer policy; they 
retreated into a Cave. Meanwhile the country was being raised upon 
them. Meetings were held in the great towns, and the^ was scarcely 
a liberal club or association in the land, which did not pass its reso¬ 
lution in favour of Mr. Gladstone. The late Premier says that 
he received upwards of three hundred seta of resolutions, petitions, and 
other forms of sympathy and support. It is quite true that there were 
one or two of these which were not meant to commit ns to coercion. But 
there was a generid agreement with Mr. Glad8tdne*s policy, and a strohg 
entimsiasm for his person ; and as the parliamentary situation came^b be 
better^ understood out of doors, there grew up a feeling of very decided and 
menacing resmitment against the opposition leaders, who had themselves 
soirezatioudylyulked the national expectations, and who were now hamper¬ 
ing a iBore oonrageoas and clear-sighted statesfian than themselves. It 
b^gan to be seen that Mr. Gladstone weald be followed into the lobby by 
a iqi^wty^'ifB bare of the Liberal members of parliament, 
I|hmieimo#'iheelriina;qrp>roc6eding8of a severe party ^crisis, the mesBageti, 
^ fpiugs^aild the fetching imd earrybg/ whieffi are no importont. 
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which give so much work to gossips, iut whkh arc itev^wQbwed ^ rOrmif!. 
into history. Tho end of all * was.ihat the Hotlee cf Comzoptia> was 
on the eventful Jfonday afternoon (May-7) by the anaemneement 
promise had been arranged between Mr. Gladstone and the gentlemen fvhiOF 
had aspired to be his leaders. The agitation was tedesoribBUk If :was.aBt 
wonder that Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Courtney, and other mernMni^Df thn party 
of action, rose to complain of the abandonmeniof‘the third imd fourth ^ 
lations. It seemed as if the country was to be balked to the very end, and 
that either tho debate at once wonld collapse, or else that at best them would 
be a discussion from which the real issue would be left out—namely wbej^er 
England should under any circumstances join in the work of compiling, the- 
Porte to take those moderate steps towards decent government that were, 
demanded by the European Powers. What the motives were that indueed* 
Mr. Gladstone to withdraw the two Uesolutions^ it would perhaps be 
cult even for himsolf to explain in two or three straightforward categorical 
])ropositiona. Wo cauf however, easily understand how he should be ei^er to 
avoid humiliating the colleagues whom he had associated with the triumphs 
of his great ministerial period eight or nine years ago. We can easily undeiv 
stand how he should bo willing to build for them one of those golden 
bridges of retreat, of which we have heard so much within the last nine 
months. They had already received a lesson, which was not without its 
mortifications. They had discovered that in parliament and in the ranks 
of their nominal followers, there are now resolute Liberals who will only 
follow on the condition of being led, and who can never be overawed into 
nullity and a betrayal of the constituencies by any amount of the pom¬ 
posities of oificiolism. The opposition leaders had also discovered that Mr. 
Gladstone is still the great rallying-centre of popular Liberalism, and the 
only commander whoso standard the liberal forces of the country are willing 
to recognise. 

Tho debate that followed Mr. Gladstone’s magnificent oration in inti'o- 
diicing his Kcsolutions calls for little remark. The point in it upon which 
the country has seized with most satisfaction, was Mr. Gross's account ol^ 
ihe conditions under which British interests might be considered to be 
involved. It is tme that Mr. Cross’s words, when carefully looked intov 
are looser than people have been willing to suppose. They woidd c^ainly 
liear interpretations, in cerlain contingencies by land or sea, that would be 
4 'xtromcly disturbing to tho satisfaction with which they were heard and read 
in the second week iu May. However, under Lord Beaconsfield’s goveni4 
ment||e ore thankful for small mercies, and it was a comfort to sensible 
men, in dread of tho red and fioming utterances of Mr. Hardy., to have the 
ministerial position defined os it was by Mr. Cross. The deep is^ession 
of relief which Mr. Gross’s speech so unmistakably made upon the eoonify, 
udll naturally have its effect in keeping the Ministry in the pab which 
speech was supposed to indicate. For the rest, we need only say thai^ 
course and the effects of the debate have amply and acourately justified those 
of us who have urged ever, since February the importance ef pulkineBtii^ 
action, such as the .country has been looking ibr^ mnoe 
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The ftj^KrehcoisionB as to the efieoi of a bad division upon foreign countries 
have proved utterly vain. Instead of the predicted ^conragement of the 
Liberals at homoi in parliament and oat, we see increased confidence «nd 
greater vigonr. And to the Ministerialists themselves the debate has been 
most salntary; the wilder spirits have been partially sobered by the mode¬ 
rate language which was obligatory on their responsible leaders, and their 
leaders, on the other hand, have had ah occasion, which only the popular 
verdict on the debate could have famished, of judging the temper and 
leanings of the nation. 

Qnite in harmony with this turn and cast of, public opinion, has been the 
almost-universal reprobation of the uncouth stifiness and irritation of Lord 
Derby's dispatch of May 1, on the Bussian declaration of war. Its temper 
and contents are commonly felt to be both unjust and unstatesmanlike. 
They are felt, too, to bo in direct contradiction to our line of action since 
the autumn. It is not indeed the first contradiction in policy during these 
disastrous manoeuvres of the English foreign office. • 

The gist of the Berlin Memorandum, for instance, was that some 
immediate grievances of a local character should be redressed; that the 
Porte should be solemnly warned that it must reform itself; and that if 
after this warning it failed to do so, the Powers should consider efficacious 
measures to obtain the desired end. If united Europe had so settled it and 
had pressed some plan of the kind with sofficient firmness before the Pachas 
bad learned to ride the high horse, before passions had been inflamed, and 
before great armaments had been got ready, wo may well believe that a 
settlement might have been reached. But the Berlin Memorandum having 
been rejected in the spring of 1876^ and so many unhappy events having 
occurred in the meantime, Europe came round in the spring of 1877 to 
the last Protocol. Lord Derby signed the Protocol, though he had refused 
to sign the Berlin Memorandum, yet the Protocol was really own brother to 
■the Berlin Memorandum. It was then too late; the Porte, Oriental as it 
iS| had learned to interpret concession and conciliation as weakness; it 
ibud discovered that there could be no immediate union of the Powers for 

efficacious measures,” and it felt that if it was to fight Bnssia alone it 
could do so better now than later. It replied to the Protocol by a dSfiance, 
and war necessarily resulted. 

Two or three dislocated utterances of Lord Beaconsfield apart, the official 
tone of the ^British Government had been throughout the negotiations 
^iendly and conciliatory towards Bnssia. Over and over again, when sns- 
pieions were raised outside, the Government volunteered the assniums that 
no Power had behaved in a better or more friendly way tba*” Bussia. In 
the Conference Bussia gave up all to which we objected, and accepted what 
we proposed. The concord seemed to be complete. -When the Turks bad 
rejected the teftns of the Conference, Lord Derby suggested in the House 
of Lords much easier terms—^that a time should be given .tOj|them to 
^orm themselves without exacting guarantees, and that then, if mey fwled, 

to be adopted. Again Bussia gave 
way, and these views were eabodied in the Protocol which she proposed, 
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and we in some sense accepted. So far as the official commnnicationB 
published in the blue books go, the justification of Bussia in regard to 
the Protocol and her subsequent conduct is complete. She has only 
planned the course which she has all along publicly announced that she 
would follow, and it is after acting with her for six months in apj^lunnt 
acceptance of the views which she had openly avowed that we have 
now turned and denounced her. 

It is hardly necessary to recall the public pledge of the Emperor of 
Bussia in November, that ho would obtain justice for the Christians of * 
Turkey in concert with the other Powers if possible, but alone if it must 
be; nor to the persistent acceptance and use of the Bussian declaration,. 
both by Lord Derby and by Lord Salisbury, when, not once but repeatedly, 
in the name of their own Government and in that of the united Powers, they 
solemnly and officially warned the Porte of the danger to its existence fx*om 
an attack by Bussia, which must result if the proposals of the Powers were 
rejected. In proposing and discussing the Protocol, the Bussians were 
again, so far as the official papers show, perfectly explicit and straightfor¬ 
ward in their communications. Lord Derby’s dispatch of March 18 shows 
that, in first handing in the draft Protocol, the Bussian ambassador 
declared that “the Emperor was sincerely desirous of peace, but not of 
peace at any price.” “ After the sacrifices of Bussia and the enormous 
expenditure incurred, she could not retire without having some tangible 
result,” 

Again, Lord Derby's dispatch of March 24 shows that on that date the 
Bussian Ambassador had stated, in writing, the precise terms of the declara¬ 
tion which Bussia would make in signing the Protocol; viz., if the Porte 
accepts the advice of the Powers, shows itself ready to replace its forces on 
a Peace footing, and to take in hand seriously the reforms mentioned in the 
Protocol, and will send a special envoy to St. Petersburg to treat of dis¬ 
armament, the Emperor of Bussia will also on his side consent.” Three 
days later these terms were formally settled after reference to St. Peters¬ 
burg, and after consideration by the English Cabinet. (See Lord Derby's 
dispatch 405 of March 27.) Prince Gortchakoff at the same time proposed, 
without objoctioD, that the Protocol, as soon as signed, should be forwarded 
to Constantinople by telegraph. And, indeed, the terms of the Protocol of 
81st March, rendered its formal communication to the Porte absolutely 
necessary. The Powers invito the Porte to replace its arifiies on a peace 
footing,” and they otherwise solemnly advise and warn timt power. In 
Lor^ Derby's dispatch of April 4 he states the wish of the Bussian 
Minister, that Her Majesty's representative at Constantinople should “ com¬ 
municate the Protocol to the Porte simultaneously with the representatives 
of the other Powers.” And it was communicated by all the Powers. It is 
impossible to understand, then, how expressions con be used which seem 
to suggest that the Protocol was a mere agreement between the Powers 
themselves; or that Bussia improperly presented it to the Porte, when it 
was never intended that she should do so; or that it should be contended 
that Bussia took us by surprise and made the Protocol ineffectual by her 
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doolaraiionf ivliexi,*in fact, she bad formally settled that declaration with our 
Goyemment some time before the signature of the Protocoh. 

Lord Derby no doubt stipulated that the Porte should not be required to 
sign the Protocol. All that was required was that Turkey should tacitly 
accept the advice of Europe, not protesting against it; should show in 
practice a readiness to commence reforms; and should send an envoy to treat 
for mutual disarmament. In accordance with that arrangement, Lord Derby 
did formally warn the Port^^see his dispatch of April 6—that a ** protest 
against the Protocol ” would be ** a reckless refusal by Turkey of the over¬ 
tures made by Bussia, and will have the effect of putting her in the wrong 
in the eyes oi‘ Europe.'* The Porte did protest in the most insolent terms. 
Yet our Government, after having so recently and formally declared that 
in this case the wrong would be with Turkey, has tnmed round and 
denounced Bussia as being in the wrong. What can be more unintelligible ? 
How was it possible for Bussia to draw back in the face of the open defiance 
of the Porte 7 AVhat seems to be implied by the declarations of the organs 
of the Government is, that while the ostensible declarations of Bussia and 
arrangements with the Powers wore what we have described, there was some 
secret understanding that it was all a sham to deceive the Bussiau people, and 
to give the Emperor a pretext for retreat; that while the Bussians said offici¬ 
ally that if their terms were not complied with they meant war, yet secretly 
they led our Government to suppose that they were determined to have 
peace at any price, and that if the Protocol were only signed they would 
disarm, whatever might be the conduct of Turkey. If all this was so, it 
should bo a warning against entering into these tortuous and equivocal 
ways. 

Till we have evidence of some secret understanding, not expressed in the 
blue books, we must judge Bussia by the official papers. Whether she 
really meant and wished for war nobody can protend to say. Probably 
different Bussians had different views. Probably the Emperor wished for 
peace. Possibly some of his ministers counted on the obstinacy and the dclu- 
sioQS of the Porte to put them in the right, by rejecting the most moderate 
proposals. But if Bussia has done what is right, has throughout the nego¬ 
tiations accepted the advice and arbitrament of Europe, and has so put 
Turkey in the wrong, we have no sort of right to go behind her acts and 
say, without evidenee, that though in the quarrel she has been in the right, 
she was probabty determined to quarrel whether right or wrong, and there¬ 
fore we shall consider her in the wrong. 

The antagonism to Bussia created by the dispatch of May 1 is therefore 
most deeply to be regretted, most mischievous, most dangerous. That 
this dispatch is in the highest degree unfriendly and antagonistic is 
view of all foreigners. The other Powers took no sneh step; concerned, as 
they are as mi^h as'we, they have let the action of Bussia pass in silence. 
If we thought it necessary formally to wash our hands of the business for 
the present, we might have done so without this bitter condemnation. 
The fear is that a breach thus commenced may widen. Speeches in the 
&oase of Oommons are often judged more by the notoriety of the speakers 
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than by their contents, and, though it has been little noticed, one of the 
most telling yt^b that of Mr. Hussey Yivian when he recalled the history 
of the Crimean war, and showed how our unfriendly comments when. tbe 
Bussians crossed the Pruth gradually ripened into war nine months later.. 

The profound silence of the Prime Minigter is not more re-assuring thfut 
the dispatch of his Foreign Secretary, Throughout his career, whenever he 
was unable to have his own way, Mr. Disraeli knew how to hold his peace, 
and to await his moment. Thi^ time, if his moment comes, and he iinally 
succeeds in committing us to a war against Russia, the probability is that 
ho will min the future of his own colleagues. Even if we can suppose that 
a bore majority of the country might be stirred up and blindly misled into 
approval of such a war—a supposition that we hi least are not yet ready to 
admit as likely—there would still bo a powerful, determined, and very 
articulate minority, and in the face of the activity of such a minority, the fiiat 
steps towards the repetition of the mismanagement of the Crimean War—- 
and all experionco shows that such mismanagement may be counted on in 
every English war on the Continent of Europe—would be the instant ship¬ 
wreck of the ministry. But all this is not hidden from the eyes of the 
sensible men of the cabinet. Responsibility brings weightiness of judgment. 
On this account, wo may almost be content that the LiberalB are out of 
office, and that the men who would iu opposition have been sure to cry 
loudest against the policy which is now their own, as a surrender of national 
houour, dignity, safety, and the other shibboleths, are now silenced by the 
necessities of their own situation. 


Let us return for^ a moment to the relations between the Liberal leaders in 
parliament and the Liberals in the constituencies. Mr. Gladstone's visit to 
Birmingham, to which, while we write, the attention of all the political part 
of the country is directed, is in one respect only the natural outcome of 
avowed policy since last September; namely, the policy of urgent, per¬ 
tinacious, and incessant appeal from the present Parliament, the Ministry, 
and the opinion of Loudon society, to the nation at large. Mr. Gladstone's 
visit has, however, a more general aspect than this. It gives his sanction, 
countenance, and encouragement, to that Confederation of Liberal Associa¬ 
tions, which is to be definitely organized on the occasion. Now what is 
the object and principle of such a Confederation, and why has it appeared 
desirable to its originators to promote it ? In the first place there can be 
no iatention of mechanically imposing a programme upon such constituencies 
as enter into the scheme. No doubt one effect of discuBsion among 
delegates from popularly chosen associations will be graduafiy to lead to a 
certain consensus as to the improvements in our legislative 6tnicture,which 
it is desirable to press. Men will naturally not take the trouble to combiue, 
to meet together, and to stir the energies of local wards and districts, all 
for nothing more definite than the return to power of a party without a pro¬ 
gramme, and leaders without initiative. But the essential aim of the new 
organization is to secure a certain unity of action among the Liberals of tibe 
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country. It is a xacanSf and tba only means, of gettbg at their mind and 
wishes. It is an elementary attempt to ask the constitneneiesthe question— 
What improTements in goYommeni do you want ? We cannot summon 
English Liberals in a mass out into Balisbury Plain. Bopresentation is the 
only plan for ascertaining the popular temper, and these representatives, in 
turn, meeting as they will with those of othea towns, and having their ideas 
widened and their vigour stimulated by the intercourse, will inevitably 
inflnende the electors by whom they are chosen. All this will stimulate 
and brace the constituencies, and it will convince the parliamentary leaders 
tiiat in the present condition of liberalism, at all events, it is not true that 
“ tiiey also serve who only stand and wait.*' The shrewd hostility of the 
Whigs of the Saturday Beview^ for instance, already shows them that the 
section of action are the liberalB of the future, and that wheilthe next spell 
of power comes, it will mean not only a redistribution of electoral power, 
but first the emancipation of landowners from long settlements and of 
farmers fSrom vexatious and restrictive covenants, and second, the relegation 
of ecclesiastical and spiritual functions to those whom they concern. 

Mmy 38 , 1877 .; 
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Beports of tho addresses, chiefly on scientific subjects, delivered by Pro¬ 
fessor Huxley during his recent tour in tho United States. 


A Comparative Survey of the Laws in Force for the Pro/itWfton, Begulatiout 
and Licensing of Vice in Englatid and other Countries. By Sheldon 
Amos. Stevens and Sons. 

» 

A collection of everything relating to the subject in a legal point of 
view, to which is appended a powerful argument against the public coun- 
teuanoing of prostitution as a social necessity. 
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Aammstration of triei^ ^ { mm mh^v 

OixsBBT. Daldy, IsbiBter,'& Co: 

Aft impeachment of the general management of the property of the 
Corporation and tho Companies; especially on the groond of the alleged 
systematie exclusion of the poor from th^ precincts of the City. 

• 

Turkey in ?Jurope, By Jahks Bakes, Lieutenant-Colonel Auxiliary Forces. 

Cassell, Better, and Gnlpin, 

Treats, among other subjects, of tho Turkish army, navy, and financos, 
the national means of defence, and foreign instigation to insurrection, espe¬ 
cially in Bulgaria. 

iSind ItecUited^ By Bichasd F. Burton. Bentley. 

A comparison of the Sind of to-day Avith Sind as known to the author 
twenty years since, with especial reference to iwlitical and administrative 
considerations. 

The Literary Hemains of Charles Francis Tffruhitt Drake, Edited, with a 

memoir, by Walter Bebant, Bentley. 

A collection of papers chiefly relating to tho topography of Palestine. 

Memoir of JameSy First Lord Aldnycr, By the Hon. P. C. Scarleti. 

Murray. 

An unfinished autobiography of the great advocate, with some slight 
additions, and half a volume of forensic arguments. 

Itenaissance in Italy. By John Addington Hymondb. 2 vols. Hmitli, 

Elder & Go. 

*** The first of these volumes treats very fully of the revival in literature, 
the second of the revival in art: they form a continuation of tho author's 
Age of the Despots,*’ and ore to be succeeded by a fourth volume treating 
of Italian literature in general. 

Thomas De Quinrey: Ms lAfe and Writinys. With unpublished corre¬ 
spondency By H. A. Page. 2 vols. John Hogg A Co. 

Partly a reproScrion of De Quincey’s autobiographic sketches; but also 
containing much unpublished matter of great interest respecting the latter 
period of his life. 

ClMrlotte Bronte: a Monograph. By M. T. Weuysb Keid. Macmillan. 

Founded principally on hitherto unpublished letters addressed by Charlotte 
Bronte to an iutimato female finend; and meant to be a companion, not a 
rival, to Mrs. Gaskell’s Life.** 


Qarth. By Julian Hawthorne. 8 vols. Bentley. 
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liAH Gtandrfere, Bir Yiotob Hugo. Galmanii Levy; 

• and* Lovell. 

Poems on iniancj, mspirdd by tiid veteran poet's accustomed afibcliou 
for the young and compassion for the ^eak. 

L'Hetman: drameendiiqaetitt tn vert. Par Paul Debodl^dx. Caimans 

Levy Barthes and Lowell. 

Bepresento ilie eondijh)& of France after the war under a transparent 
disgoise, and with an energy of patriotic feelmg that hais already carried 
it throngh fifteen editidnsi. 

i 

Bktimnaire QiograpTdqw de Vandenne Egypte^ coulerumt plm de 2,000 
noms qSographique9 qui se renconirent mr les monuniem egyptient, 
WdrUf^icliq dce Par H. Bbuosch Bby. . Hinricha; Williams and 
Norgate. 

Will be completed in about eight parts. 

Peter von Ailiu Zur Geschichte dee grosser dbendliindisclien Schisma und 
der Reformconcilien von Pisdlund Coiisfanzt YonPr. PaulTsohagkebt. 
Perthes; Williams and Nqrgate. 

The portrait of a medieval ecclesiastic celebrated for his erudition, who 
combined the characters of a zealous patriot and a zealous churchman.* 

FeldmarschaU Graf MoUke*s Briefe am Russland, Paotel; Williams and 

Norgate. 

Private letters on the ^occasion of the coronation of the present Tsar, 
which the author attended in an official capacity, 

Skizzetdmchq Lkder, und Bilder. Yon Paul Hbyse. , Hertz ; Williams and 
« Norgate. 

Miscellaneous pieces in' the most redned stylo of poetical composition. 

* ** 

Dae Vermdcktims Kains, Th. 2. Yon' Sacheb-Masoch, Frobeen; Nutt. 

a 

( 

Novelettes criticising the' Institution of property, and exhibiting its 
inequalities in a dramatic form. 


* 

END OF VOL. EXT. 
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Diciioniiam Vnivmel den LiittraUircs, Pux YAFEBExr. Hachette; 

Barthes and Ziowell. 

A copious but compact encyclopedia of literature; biographical, esthetic, 
and bibliographical. 

Prvcia du DroU des tfenx. Par Th. Fukck-Bbentano et Albebt Sobel. 

Plon; Barthes and Lowell. 

Traile de la Science dee Finances, Par pATTii LEBOT-BEAULiEn. 2 tom. 

Guillaumiu; Barthes and Lowell. 

A great repertory of accuriito financial information, in two parts; the 
first treating of the principles of taxation; the second of the public credit, 
loans, and paper money. 

Calben et son Temps, Par A. Neymabce. 2 tom. Dentu; Barthes and 

Lowell. 

A general survey of Colbert's administration. 

Vn Homme d'autrefois* Souvenirs recueillis par son arriSre petit-fils le 
Marquis Costa de Beaubegabd. Barthes and Lowell. 

The memoirs of a French emigrant daring the Bevolution, who took 
refuge in Piedmont and fought against Bonaparte, with whom he was sub¬ 
sequently employed to negotiate. 


Mes Souvenirs —1833. Par Daniel Stebk. CalmannLevy; Barthes 

and Lowell. 

Beminiscences of the authoress’s youth, marriage, and the revolution of 
1880. 


Lee Pyrenees et le Midi de la Fraitce, Par Abolfhe Thiebs. Charles; 

Barthes and Lowell. 

Notes of a tour performed in 1822. Highly characteristic of the writer. 


Types et SiUKOuettes, Par Loins Htmakb. Lebegue ; Bcuthes and Lowell. 

Sketches of tl^ leading men and reviews of the most pressing questions 
in modem Belgium. 


Voyage d trovers les malentendm et la plaisanterie de VExietenee hutnazHe^, 
Par t*AI>bd H, Dnenos. 2 tom. Didier; Barthds and liOweU. 

ieorUBsions in a liv^dy strain on numerous que^ons ol cthi^ and 
e^edMlyi^^ ti^e divergenoe betwi^ 
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with grass'for some centuries. No fresh seed has been artificially sown 
within the last fifty years certainly; nor is there record of any having 
been sown since the grass was first laid down. The experiments on 
the Permanent Meadow Land commenced in 1856. During the first 
nineteen years of the experiments, the first crop only, each year, was 
mown, made info hay, removed from the land, and weighed. As a 
rule, the second crops were fed-off by sheep having no other food, the 
object being not to disturb the condition of the manuring. A given 
number—according to the amount of produce—was allotted to each 
plot, penned upon a portion of it, and the area extended, day by day, 
until the whole was eaten down. Frequently, however, the animals 
suffered considerably ; and in 1866, 1870,1873, and 1874, the second 
crops (and third, if any) were cut, and spread on the respective plots. 
In the twentieth season, 1875, the second crops being unusually heavy 
and .the weather favourable, they were, for the first time, cut, weighed 
as hay, and removed. In 1876 they were cut and spread on the plots. 
In 1877 and 1878 the secondcropsw^ere again made into hay, weighed, 
and removed. In 1879, 1882, and. 1891, the second crops were cut, 
sampled, carted, and weighed, green ; the dry matter in the weighed 
samples was determined, and the produce reckoned into hay by adding 
one-fourth to the calculated dry matter per acre. In 1880, 1881, 
1883, 1886, 1888, 1889, and 1890, the second crops were again made 
into hay, weighed and removed ] and it is intended in future to adopt 
this plan whenever the weather will permit. In 1884, 1885, and 
1887, owing to the dryness of the seasons after cutting the first crops, 
there was but little growth; the second crops were therefore again 
cut, but were spread on the respective plots. 

There are about twenty plots of this grass land, each plot being about 
half an acre in extent. Two of these plots are pevraanei^tly unmanured, 
the rest are treated with farmyard or artificial manures. Though there 
is no division between each plot of grass, it is easy to distinguish one 
from the other by the variety in colour of the herbage grown on it. 

The mode of taking samples of the experimental grass for 
botanical investigation, is as follows: Eight or ten mowers are put 
upon an experimental plot, and small quantities of grass are taken 
immediately after the scythe from each swathe, until.nearly the 
whole of the plot is down. The quantities so taken, amounting to 
very much more than the required sample, are then carefully mixed 
on a cloth so as to shake out as little seed as possible, and, from the 
bulk, a sample of 10 lbs. is inm;ediately weighed, before any material 
change in the condition of the grass can take place by evaporation. 
The samples taken are spread out to dry at the ordinary temperatm'e, 
and afterwards carefully preserved for future 'qperation. Twenty 
samples which were thus submitted to botanical analysis occupied 
one specialist about four months, and an assistant and from three 
to half a dozen boys a period of nea^y six months. 
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Before the date of cutting, three or four‘weeks were devoted to 
making observations on the predominance and character of develop¬ 
ment of the various plants on the different plots; as also just before 
cutting. Then, after the crop was cut, and before its removal from 
the ground, further not6s were taken; and, lastly, notes on the' 
second crop were taken. 

The general result of these investigations is that the largest * 
amounts of produce were obtained w^ere the • largest amounts of 
nitrogen were applied in the manure; provided only that a suffi¬ 
ciency of mineral constituents was at the same time supplied. 
‘Further, that much larger crops were obtained by means of artificial 
manures supplying nitrogen and mineral constituents than by a 
heavy dressing of farmyard manure, with all its carbonaceous 
organic matter in addition to its large amount of nitrogen 
and mineral constituents. And*dgain, a complex mineral manure 
alone gave about as much’ total produce as ammonia salts 
alone, or nitrate of soda alone; but the description of herbage 
developed was very different in the two cases. As a rule, 
whatever the description of manure employed, any considerable 
increase of crop was accompanied by greater simplicity of herbage, 
and greater predominance of grasses proper; while the unmanured 
crops, and the light ones grown by manure, were by far the most 
complex in character, consisting of a comparatively large number 
of species of plants. 

The unmanured herbage contains about fifty different species of 
plants, while the plots most heavily dressed with nitrogen and 
minera] manures contain only about fifteen different species; but 
while in these latter more than 99 per cent, of the hay consists of 
grasses proper,,in the former there is only an average of 65 per cent. 

The experiments on the growth of barley year after year on the 
same land, without manure, and with different descriptions of inaimro, • 
commenced in 1852, and the forty-second crop in succession on the 
same lanchis now growing. 

The experiments on the growth of whetit commenced in 1844. 
The previous cropping had been—1839, turnips with farmyard 
manure; 1840, barley; 1841, peas; 1842, wheat; 1843, oats; the last 
four crops unmanured. The fiftieth crop in succession is now growing. 

From the commencement of the experiments the mineral 
manures, the ammonia-salts, and rape-cake, &c., if any, were sowm in 
the autumn, before the seed; excepting when, owing to tlie pre¬ 
ceding wet autumn and winter, both seed and manure were spring 
sown. Nitrate of soda has, however, always been sown in the spring. 
Buti in consequemic of the ascertained great loss of the nitrogen, of 
the manures by drainage, cRj)ccially in wet winters, it was decided to 
apply only the mineral manures (and farmyard manure) in the 
autumn, and the ammonia salts, as well as the nitrate, in the spring. 
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For the crop of 1884 and since, each ammonia-plot has received 
100 lbs. of ammonia-salts in the autumn with the mineral manures, 
and the balance of their ammonia-salts as a top-dressing in the 
spring, . 

The result of these experiments shows that the plot of wheat wliich 
has been unmanured for fifty years in succession grows ixotfinly more 
wheat per acre than the whole of the United States, including its 
rich prairie land, baR also more per aare than the average crop- of 
the tvhole luorld! 

Since 1862 Sir John Lawes has published each year an estimate 
of the yield df the wheat crop of the United Kingdom founded on 
the yield of selected plots in the Permanent Wheat Field, and he has 
just published a paper on the home produce, imports, consumption, 
and price of wheat for forty years; from this we learn that in 1852-3 
the value of wheat from home produce amounted to 23,749,918i., and 
that from wheat imported was 13,413,750f. In 1891-92 the value of 
the home produce was 13,9G5,684Z.,andthat0fthe imports41,839,l31L 
This shows that in the earlier years we imported about one-fourth of 
the whole of our wheat, and grew,nearly three-fourths; whereas in 
the later years we imported two-thirds, and grew only one-third; con¬ 
sequently the price has gone down, and, wliere formerly each indi¬ 
vidual of the poj/ulation hud to pay 37s. 6d. a year fur wlieat, the 
cost per head during the la?it eight years has only been 245. 8d. a 
year. 

On a field adjoining the Permailent Wheat Field experiments are 
conducted to show the produce of wheat obtained on the Rothamsted 
soil for many years in succession after bare fallow, eompiued with that 
of wheat grown continuously year after year on the same land without 
the intervention of fallow; in both cases without manure. 

The first experiments on the growth of oats were made in 1869, 

I the last in 1878, since which, owing to the wetness and foulness of 
the land for several years, it was left fallow. The exp^eriments are 
now discontinued. , ^ ■ 

Experiments on the gro.wth of leguminous com crops (beans, peas, 
and tares) with different descriptions of manure, were ccUnmenced in 
1847, about nine acres being devoted to the pimpose. Experiments 
with beans were continuous, but during the later years the crop fell off 
very much, and the land became very foul. 

The general result of the experiments with beans has been that 
mineral constituents used as manii!te (more particularly potash), in¬ 
creased the produce very much during the early years; and, to a, 
certain extent, afterwards, whenever the season was favourable for the 
crop. Ammonia-salts, on the other hand, produced very little effect, 
notwithstanding that a leguminous crop contains two, throe, or more 
times as much nitrogen as a cereal one grown under similar conditions 
as to soil,. &c. Nitrate of soda has, however, produced more marked 
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effects. But when the same description of leguminous crop is grown 
too frequently on the same land, it seems to be peculiarly subject to 
disease, which no conditions of manuring that have hitherto been 
tried at Rothamsted seem to obviate. 

Experiments with peas were soon abandoned, owing to the diflSculty 
of keeping the land free from weeds, and an alternation of beans and 
wheat was substituted, the beans being manured much as in the 
experiments with the same crop grown continuously as above described. 

In alternating wheat with beans the remarkable result was obtained 
that nearly as much wheat and nearly as much nitrogen were yielded 
in eight crops of wheat in alternation with the highly nitrogenous 
beans, as in sixteen crops of wheat grown consecutively without 
manure in another field, and also nearly as much as were obtained in 
a third field in eight crops alternated with bare fallow. 

Experiments with tares, like those with peas, were soon abandoned, 
and for the same reasons. Beans were at first substituted, with some 
variation in the description of the manures employed ; but this ex¬ 
periment has likewise been abandoned for some years. 

Experiments on the growth of red clover (Trifolium jpratense^y on 
ordinary arable land, with many different descriptions of manure, 
were commenced in 1848-9, and, with the occasiqnal interposition of 
a corn-crop or fallow, were continued up to 1877 inclusive. 

As with other leguminous crops, the result was that mineral con¬ 
stituents applied as manure (particularly potash) considerably increased 
the early crops. Ammonia-salts had little or no beneficial effect, and 
were sometimes injurious. It may be added that the beneficial effects 
of long previous applications of potash have been apparent whenever 
there'was any growth at all. 

In view of the failures in the attempt to grow clover continuously 
on ordinary arable land, it is a fact of much interest that in 1854 rod 
clover was sown in a garden, scarcely half a mile distant from the ex-* 
perimental field, on soil which had been under ordinary kitchen-garden 
cultivation for probably two or three centuries and it has shown very 
luxuriant growth almost every year since. 

The present crop of 1893 is the fortieth in succession on this rich 
garden soil, but, so far as Sir John’s present knowledge goes, the only 
means of insuring a good crop of red clover on ordinary arable land is 
to allow some years to elapse before repeating the crop upon the same 
field. 

For several years in succession, experiments were made to deter- 
• mine the amount of water given off by plants during their growth. 
In this way various plants, including representatives of the gramineous, 
the leguminous, and'other families, have been experimented upon. 
Sirailaf experiments have also been made with various evergreen and 
deciduous trees. 

Experiments were commenced in 1857, and conducted for several 
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years in succession, to determine whether plants assimilated free, 
that is, uncombined nitrogen, and also various collateral points. The 
conclusion arrived at was that our agricultural plants do not them¬ 
selves directly assimilate the free nitrogen of the air by their leaves. 
. Recent experiments at Rothamsted have confirmed those of others 
in showing that, by adding to a sterilised sandy soil growing legu¬ 
minous plants, a small quantity of the watery extract of a soil 
containing the appropriate organisms, a marked development of the 
so-called leguminous nodules oa the roots is induced, and that there 
is, coincidently, increased growth and gain of nitrogen. There is no 
evidence that the leguminous plant itself assimilates free nitrogen; 
the supposition is rather that the gain is due to the fixation of 
' nitrogen in the growth of the lower organisms in the root-nodules, 
the nitrogenous compounds, so produced, being taken up and utilised 
by the leguminous plant. It would seem, therefore, that in the 
growth of leguminous crops, such as clover, vetches, peas, beans, 
lucerne, &c., at any rate some of the large amount of nitrogen which 
they contain, and of the large amount which they frequently leave as 
nitrogenous residue in the soil for future crops, may be due to atmo¬ 
spheric nitrogen brought into combination by the agency of lower 
organisms. It has yet to be ascertained, however, under what 
conditions a greater or less proportion of the total nitrogen of the 
crop will be derived—on the one hand .from nitrogen compounds 
within the soil, and on the other from such fixation. It might be 
supposed that the amount due to fixation would be the less in the 
richer soils, and the greater in soils that are poor in combined 
nitrogen, and which are open and porous. On the other hand, the 
most recent results obtained at Rothamsted indicate that, at any rate 
with some leguminous plants, there may be more nddules produced, 
and presumably more fixation, with a soil rich in combined nitrogen, 
than in one poor in that respect,. In conclusion, as referred to above, 
the question remains—how far the failure of clover, and other legu¬ 
minous crops, may be due to the exhaustion of available combined 
nitrogen, or mineral constituents, within the range of the roots, and 
how far to the exhaustion of the organisms necessary for the bringing 
about of the fixation of free nitrogen ? 

Experiments with turnips were commenced in 1843. Eight 
acres, divided into numerous plots, were set apart for the purpose, 
and tlie crop was grown for ten consecutive years on the safne land : 

‘ Jforfolk Whites’ 1843,—1848, and * Swedes’ 1849—1852 ; on some 
plots without manure, and on others with different descriptions of 
manure. 

Barley was then gjrown for three consecutive melons, 1853—1855, 
without manure, in order to test the comparative corn-growing 
condition qf the different plots, and also to equalise their condi¬ 
tion, as far as possible, by the-exhaustion of some of the most active 
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and immediately a\^ilabl 0 constituents supplied by the previous 
manuring. 

A new series of experiments with Swedish turnips was arranged in 
18o6, having regard to the character of the manures previously applied 
on the different plots, and to .the results previously obtained. This 
second series was continued for fifteen years—namely, from 1856 to 
1870'inclusive. During the^ five years 1871-1875 the land was 
devoted to experiments with sugar-beet. In 1876, experiments with 

mangel-wurzel were substituted, an<J are still in progress. 

Experiments were commenced in 1884, and continued for several 
years, to determine the changes and losses whict food crops undergo 
in the process of ensilaging; and it is found that there is a •more or 
less considerable loss of nitrogen, which is, however, very variabltv 
according to^the conditions of temperature, and other circumstances. 
These experiments also show that there can be no doubt that good 
food may be preserved in a favourable state for future use by being 
properly ensilagedbut*the results obtained at Eothamsted do not 
favour the idea that produce which is itself not good food can be 
made good food by being ensilaged. The United States have a great 
advantage in being able to grow Indian corn, Which is a more suitable 
crop for ensilage than anything we have in England. 

Experiments have been made to determine the comparative vakie, 
as food, of red-clover-silagp as against red-clover-hay-chaff and swedt's, 
when given (with other foods) to fattening oxen ; of red-clover-silage 
and meadow-grass-silage, as against ihangels, whea given (with othtir 
foods) to milking cows ; of silaged green oats, against oats (grain and' 
straw) allowed to ripen, given (with other foods) to fattening oxen; 
and of meadow-grass-silage, as against corresponding meadow-grass- 
hay, given (with other foods) to fattening oxen. A mixed crop of 
beans, peas, tares, and oats was silaged In 1886, 1887, and in 1888, 
and the changes and losses determined by weight and analysis ; but 
the silage was. not fed experimentally. A similar mixed crop was 
sown in* June, 1889 ; but it failed, and was ploughed up. 

Experiments have also been made on potatoes; and on an actual 
course of rotation, turnips, barley, leguminous crop (or fallow), and 
wheat. These latter experiments were commenced in 1848. One- 
third of the land was continuously unmanured. One-third was, for 
the first nine courses, .or thirty-six years, 1848-83, manured with 
superphosphate of lime alone, 6nce every four years, that is fbr the 
turnip crop commencing each course; but /or tlie tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth courses, a complex mineral manure (including potash) was 
applied. Lastly, one-third was manured (also for the turnip crop only) 
with a complex numeral and nitrogenous manujre. 

From half of each of the three differently manured plots the 
turnip crops (roots and leaves) arereirioved; and'on the other half they 
are either consumed on the land by sheep, or cut, spread, and ploughed 
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in. In the case of all the other crops, the total produce is removed 
from the land. 

Experiments were commenced in 1857 under the Eoyal Commis¬ 
sion to inquire into the best mode of distributing the sewage of towns, 
and applying it to beneficial and profitfible uses. Experiments were 
undertaken by order of the Board of Trade to determine the relative 
value of unmalted and malted barley as food for stock in 1863-4; 
for which twenty milking cows, twenty fattening ox,en, sixty sheep, 
and 48 pigs were experimented upon. The general conclusion from the 
results of the direct experiments on these animals was that a given 
weight of barley is more productive both of the milk of cows, and of the 
increase of live weight of fattening animals, than the amount of malt 
and malt-dust that would be produced from it. In the malt tax the 
farmers of England had a valuable protective, duty which almost ex¬ 
cluded foreign barley. A tenant farmer had, however, carried out 
some experiment which led him to declare that malt as a food was much 
superior to barley. His opinion* was unfortunately adopted, and, 
consequently, the duty was taken off malt. But it is now admitted 
that the conclusion Sir J ohn deduced from his experiments was the 
right one; that is, that malt is not so good a food as the barley 
from which it is made. 

Experiments with the aijiinals of the farm were commenced 
early in 1847, and have been continued at intervals up to the present 
time. , 

The general plan of experimenting was as follows :— 

To provide data as to the amount of food, or its several constituent s 
consumed in relation to a given live-weight of animal within a given 
time, and to produce a given amount of increase in live-weight, 
several hundred animals—oxen, sheep and pigs—have been experi¬ 
mented upon. Selected lots of animals were supplied, for many 
. weeks, or for months consecutively, with weighed quantities of foods, 
selected and allotted according to the special point under inquiiy.' 
The composition of the food was determined by analysis. The 
weights of the animals were taken at the commencement, at intervals 
during the progress, and at the conclusion of the experiment. 

The. amount, and relative development, of the different organa 
and parts, were determined in two calves, two heifers, fourteen bul¬ 
locks, one lamb, 249 sheep, find 59 pigs. 

The percentages of water, mineral matter, fat, and nitrogenous 
substance, were determined in certain separated part,s, and in the 
entire bodies, of ten animals—namely, one calf, two oxen, one lamb, 
four sheep, and two pigs. Complete analyses of the ashes, re¬ 
spectively, of the entire carcases, of the mixed internal and other 
‘ offal ’ parts, and of the entire bodies, of each of these ten aiiiinals 
have also been made. 

ft , 

From the data provided, as just d^cribed, as to the chemical 
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composition of the different descriptions of animals in different con¬ 
ditions as to age and fatness, the composition of the increase whilst 
fattening, and the relation of the constituents stored up in increase 
to those consumed in food, have been estimated; and among other 
points investigated w'as, the yield of milk in relation to the food con¬ 
sumed to produce it; and the influence of different descriptions of 
food on the quantity and on the composition of milk.^ Two of the 
chief points of interest with regard to experiments on animals 
are:—L As to the source, in the food, of the fat of the fattening 
animal, 2. As to the chief demand for constituents of food induced 
by the exercise of force. 

About 120 papers have been published by Sir John Lawes and 
Dr. Gilbert, many of them in various scientific and agricultural 
journals; and, as before mentioned, there are more than 40,000 
bottles in the laboratory, which contain, amongst other things, soils, 
andithe ashes of vegetable and animal products, &c., so that in these 
bottles there is the soil and crop history of the various experiments 
from their commencement. 

The above is a short sketch of some of the principal experiments 
which liave been carried on uninterruptedly at Eothamsted since 
1834; the whole of the expense having been borne by Sir John 
Lawes, who, some twenty years ago, set aside a sum of 100,000Z., in 
order that they might be continued after his death. 

Thousands of people from all parts of the world have visited, and 

still visit, the farm and laboratory, and in this the jubilee year of the 

principal experiments H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has graciously' 

headed a list of subscriptions for a suitable memorial tb Sir John 

Bennet Lawes and his colleague Dr, Gilbert. It is interesting to 

note that the jubilee of the experiments is also the jubilee of Sir 

John and Lady Lawes’ married life, as, only four months ago, they 

^were presented with an address by the villagers of Harpenden on the* 

celebration of their golden wedding, 

• » • 

Caroline Creyke. 
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The ^conditions attached to the bequest under which the city of 
Milan acquired, about twelve years ago, one of the most interesting 
art collections formed by individual taste and energy in modern Italy, 
iriay to some extent account for the apparent lack of appreciation 
from whichit suffers. If the pictures, the sculpture, the tapestries, 
the arinour, the hric^a-hrac and treasures of ceramic art, stored in 
i ho residence of the late Cav. Gian Giacomo Poldi-Pezzoli d'Albertone, 
WYi} housed in an ordinary museum, they would lose much of their 
local interest, but it is probable that they would attract a larger 
number of visitors. Why this should be so it is not easy to 
explain. The wealth 3 r connoisseur, who during his lifetime has 
enjoyed the .pleasure of adding gradually to his possessions, and has 
learned to associate them with his home, may be excused for 
r(\garding that home as the best and-most suitable repository which 
could be devised for them. But this conviction is not always shared 
by posterity. The Poldi-Pezzoli collection is in a private house, 
where the owner lived and died. The great charm of the place is its 
genuine domestic character. The very furniture is just as it was left 
by the public benefictor to whom Milan owes so much. But the 
occasions on which more than a dozen visitors are to be found there 
at the same time m^ist be extremely, rare. Many an enthusi¬ 
astic .tourist’who has studied the contents of the Brera and the 
Ambrosian Library requires to he reminded that in the Via Giardino 
Giere is a choice collection of pictures well worth inspection. 

About fifty individual masters are represented—the greatest 
number of them by one work each, though in a few instances there 
arc three or four paintings by the same hand. In a j)rivate gallery at 
Milan it is but natural that the schools of North Italy should predomi¬ 
nate ; but it also includes examples of Tuscan, Umbrian, and Sienese 
art, as well as a few works by German and early Flemish painters. 

The room known as the Sala Dorata contains a small but charm¬ 
ing picture by Luini, viz.:—‘The Marriage of St. Catherine’ (16). 
The Virgin supports the Infant Christ, who sits before her. He places 
a ring on the hand of St. Catherine. Through an open window intlie 
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background is a peep of landscape with a river and mountains in the 
distance. The. figures are about half life-size. All three heads are 
beautiful, and that of St. Catherine soifiiewhat recalls a type which at 
one time found favour with Kaphael. 

In the Staifiza a Qitadri there is an early work by Luini (85), 
St, Jerome kneelirig before a crucifix, with a landscape background. 
The aged saint’s figute is admirably modelled, and if the flesh tints 
incline—perhaps tmduly—to warmth, they are qualified in tone by soft 
and transparent shadows. The venerable head, with its snow-white 
hair and beard, is finely conceived, and most of the landscape has betm 
deftly rendered, though there are traces herfe and there of restora¬ 
tion. 

Tlie third picture by Luini—if it be really by his hand—is a 
diptych (125). In the right-hand panel our Lord is represented 
bearing His Cross, with an executioner in the background. In the 
left-hand panel the Virgin is seen in tears, followed by one. of 
the Holy Women. It is difiicult to accept the attribution of this 
picture. The' execution is somewhat pinguid in parts: the flesli 
tones are deficient in vitality, and the shadows grey and cold. 
Physical beauty and pathos may indeed be recognised in the features 
of Clirist; but tlie defacement of the body, back, shoulders, and q^rins, 
witli cruel bruises, has more affinity with tlie coarse realism of early 
Flemish art than with Luini’s usually refined treatment, while the 
forced tenebrosity—especially of the left-hand panel, tefnds to place 
the work below tlie level of excellence which is generally maintained 
in this collection. 

• Of Andrea Sol^rio thete are four examples. A St. John the 
Baptist (26), whose chestnut-coloured hair falls, in clusters on his- 
shoulders j and the companion picture (29) representing St. Catherine, 
who.stands before a rocky background. She bears a palm Inanch in 
her right luuid, while her loft rests on a fragment of a wheel, the 
emblem of her martyrdom. The face is of a pretty but sojuewhat 
conventional type, pale in complexion, with doWncflst eyes. 

A far better picture by the same painter is an ‘ Eece Homo ’ (lOG). 
Our'Lord, whose figure is seen to the waist, is somi-draped in a 
i^rimson robe thrown over the left shoulder. His hands are bound 
with cord, but in the right, which is beaaitifully modelled, He bears 
a reed: ‘ The features are refined, but sad, even to sternness, in 
expi’cssion, and would be pathetic without the tear which falls upon 
His cheek, or the dark stream of blood which trickles down from the 
crown of thorns upon a jfiacid brow, set between long clusters of 
brown hair. It is hardly possible to overrate the taste and skill with 
which this admirable work is painted. It is not only one of the gems 
of th^ collection, but approaches an excellence rarely reached in the 
treatment of this sacred subject. 

The reinaming picture by Solario is a ^ Eiposo ^ (130), which well 
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sustains the reputation of this interesting painter. In the outskirts 
of a wood, with a charming distant landscape intersected' by a river, 
Madonna sits, supporting the Infant Christ, who stands on the bank 
by her side,* with His arm on His mother’s shoulder, while with the 
other hand He offers fruit to St. Joseph, who kneels on the right. 
Tlie heads both of the Virgin and the Child appear to have been re¬ 
painted—that of St. Joseph probably retouched~and the same may 
be said of other portions of the picture. But, after making allowance* 
for restorations,* mtich of the work remains in its original state and is 
well worthy of the painter’s hand. It is finished in parts with the 
minnte care of Van Eyck, and is as brilliant in chromatic quality as a 
Bellini, while .its fidelity to nature is extraordinary, when we remember 
the date of its execution, A.D. 1515. 

In the Sala Neva is a St. Catherine (25) by Borgognone. She 
wears a crown from which long wavy hair falls on her shoulders,‘and 
is represented witli a'sword in her right hand anej a palm branch in 
lier left. The face, wliich is of an oval type, with p, high foreliead, 
wears a gentle but rather dull exj)ressioii. The half-closed almond- 
shaped eyes aipl general conformation of features are characteristic 
of the pamter, but the complexion retains niore colour tlian is usual 
in his fiesh^ tints. A more attractive exanqde of Borgognone hangs 
in the Stanzd a Quadri, a V^irgin and Child with youtlilul angels 
(121). Here the figures are S(‘eii at half length. Madonna stands 
b(*hiiul a parapet tenderly supporling with both hands the Infant 
Jesus. On the parapet li(?s a half-opened scrvice-book, and on either 
side of the Virgin is a child angel singing. The carnations, through¬ 
out, are of that pallid hue which distinguishes this master’s work; 
but the shadows are soft and transparent in quality, the draperies 
well jnanaged, and the action of the figures is marked by an unaffected 
grace. 

In tlie same room is a small panel representing the Annunciation 
(91) by Bramantino. Aladonna kneeling at a marble fiild-stool turns 
round with rather a tlramatlc gesture from her prayers, as the wliitc- 
robed angel, bearing a lily in his hand, enters lunriedly on the scene 
from the left, raising lus right arm in salutation. Between these 
figures hovers the Holy Spirit in tlie form of a dove. The seuse of 
motion realised in the hastening angel deserves especial notice, but 
the chief cliann in ibis little work lies in the admirable tefste of its 

chromatic scheme. 

# 

Another predella picture by the same painter is a ‘ Presepio ’ (92). 
In the centre of. the composition the Virgin kneels before the Infant 
Christ, who lies on the ground before hei;, while St. Joseph approadies 
in an attitude of devotion. On the left is the exterior of a rustic 
dwelling, with shepherds and peasants playing on musical instruments, 

• while angels sing in a loggia above. The effect of early morning light 
realised in this little picture is,very remarkable considering the period 
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of its execution. The colours are harmonious and the draperies well 
studied. Here, as in the preceding work, a deficiency of expression 
in feature is compensated by. the life-like action of the figures repre¬ 
sented. 

To Marco d’Oggiono is attributed a St. Sebastian (124), who 
stands bound to the trunk of a tree before a landscape background. 
This figure is fairly' well drawn, but the large round loins and 
abnormal shortness of the lower limbs tend to detract from that ideal 
of youthful manly beauty which has been so often realised in the 
treatment of the subject. Long clusters of auburn hair help to 
make picturesque a head which is otherwise devoid of interest. 

* Vincenzo Foppa is nominally represented by twp works, viz. 
(19) the bustr-length profile portrait of a hard-featured man, aged 
about fifty, wearing a red skull-cap and a gown of red brocade, the 
pattern of which seems to have ’been re-painted.' In the second 
picture, a Madonna and Child (31), the Virgin stands behind a balcony, 
bearing the Infant Christ in her arms. In the background, on the 
right, is a gold brocade curtain. Towards the left is a distant land¬ 
scape. Although the restorer’s brush is too plainly traceable in this 
picture, the grace of the" original design will be readily admitted. 

Another example of the Milanese School is the ^ Holy Family ’ 
(123), ascribed to Andrea Salaino. In an architecturally treated room 
of small size the Virgin sits, bearing on her lap the. Infant Christ. 
Towards the left St. Joseph leans upon his staflF. On the right two 
youthful angels are kneeling. In the background is an open window 
through which is seen a landscape with shepherds grouped upon a 
hillock. Crowded in composition, and somewhat hot in flesh tones, 
this little picture is nevertheless interesting, if we accept it as the 
veritable work of a painter who was the pupihjind favourite companion 
of his great master, Leonardo da Vinci. 

In Boltraffio’s Virgin and Child (109), Madonna, whose figure is 
seen to the waist, has a high forehead, with fair hair falling in 
clusters to her shoulders, and downcast eyes. On a balcony before 
her the Infant Christ, painted from a plump and shapely model, 
stoops to seize a flower. The Virgin’s arm, which extends behind 
llis head towards the right of the picture, is somewhat constrained 
in action. The features fall short of actual beauty in proportion, but 
the tender and. deftly handled facial shadows invest them with a 
charm which is eminently characteristic of the master. 

The collection includes two unnumbered works by Gaiidenzio 
Ferrarh That which hangs in Boom II. is painted on a panel. The 
Holy Virgin sits holding the Infant Christ to her breast, inclining 
her head towards Him with a gesture of affection but a somewhat 

soulless face. On either side stands an angeh All have fair hair and 

% 

♦ 

* According to the late Signor Morelli, this is a portrait of Francesco Brivio, by 

Ambrogio de Predis, ^ * 
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dark eyes. The carnations are unduly warm, and perhaps this fault 
is accentuated by the sombre background. 

A finer picture attributed to the same hand will be found in Eoom 
III. Here Madonna holds the Child undraped on her knees. On 
the left hand stand St. Peter Martyr and another male smntj on 
the right St. Mary Magdalene and another holy woman. The latter 
offers finiit to the Infant Jesus. At the feet of the Magdalene 
crouches a demon. The heads, with the exception of that of the un¬ 
named female sain,t, are not remarkable for physical beauty but the 
draperies throughout are excellent, and the colours admirably assorted, 
though their brilliance in certain parts is such as to suggest the 
probability of restoration, especially in the Virgin’s robe. 

The earliest example of Venetian art in the collection is an 
attractive altar-piece by Alvise Vivarini (147). In the centre of the 
composition are the Virgin and Child. Above hover two angioletti, 
fantastically draped'and bearing a crown over Madonna’s head. On 
the pavement below are two boy angels, one on either side, bearing 
a violin and mandolin respectively. Behind the Virgin hangs, a 
curtain, above which, and finely relieved against a background of blue 
sky, is a festoon of fruit, such as one sees in the designs of Crivelli 
and^Mantegna. Still higher is seen a figure representing God the 
Father with the Holy Spirit. This is a most interesting and ap¬ 
parently well-preserved work. The children are aU charming, and 
admirably modelled, and though Madonna’s features suffer from the 
fact that her hair is entirely concealed by drapery, they are of a 
beautiful type in form and expression. 

' Of the two pictures by Carlo Crivelli, one is a small panel repre¬ 
senting Christ appearing to St. Francis (20). Our Lord bears His 
Cross on which are suspended emblems of the Passion. He points 
to the wound on His side as St. Francis kneels before Him with a 
chalice. Behind the group hangs a gold-brocaded curtain, beyond 
which, under an archway, is seen a distant landscape. This is a 
highly-finished work and.more interesting than the one numbered 
78, in Avbich St. Sebastian stands bound to a tree-trunk before a 
landscape background. But neither of the pictures can be regarded 
as adequately representative of the great painter to whom they are 
ascribed. 

This cannot be said of the fine arch-topped altar-piece by Antonio 
da Murano (83), wherein we find the Virgin wearing a tall crown 
richly set with jewels, and sitting on an elaborate Gothic throne. The 
Infant Christ stands on her left knee, resting His hand on her chest 
—finely modelled and dignified in pose. Behind the throne are two 
red-robed angels with dark wings. Madonna’s face is full even to 
plumpness, and instinct with the beauty of youth : the flesh tones 
inclining to delicacy, and relieved by soft grey shadows. The draperies 
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are all cast in natural folds and admirably rendered. The picture is 
in excellent condition, and well worth study. 

A little i>anel painting, apparently enclosed in its original frame 
and representing the Holy Family (108), is associated in the official 
catalogue with the name of Domenico Moroni- The principal figures 
are seen at half length across a balcony on which the Infant Christ 
lies, adored by the Virgin afid St. Joseph. The head of the latter is 
of a venerable type, and remarkable for its devotional character. 

Among the specimens of later Venetian art are two pictures by 
B, Montagna,. In the first (98) St, Jerome, a bald-headed and white- 
bearded old man, kneels on the edge of a rock, holding a stone in his 
right hand and a crucifix in his left. In the background rises a 
rugged cliff, at the foot of which is a building with a staircase leading 
up into a cavern above. The execution of this work presents a curious 
combination of fidelity to nature with pure conventionalism. While 
the draperies are cast in stiff and papery folds, ti^ey are painted with 
minute attention to the ordinary conditions of light and shade. The 
flesh tones of tlie Saint are leathery and lifeless, but his features are 
endowed with an earnest and lifelike expression,* which could o7ily 
have been realised by a master hand. The companion panel (100) 
is a more uniformly attractive work.. It represents St. Paul as an 
elderly man, with a long and bushy brown beard* The features and 
extremities, especially the feet, are well modelled : the eyes large and 
intelligent, the flesh tones warm and relieved by grey shadows. Hero, 
as in the preceding picture, the figure is painted about two-thirds 
the size of life, and is seen at full length standing on a plateau of 
conventional rock, with a landscape and -buildings in the distance. 
The style of the draperies is marked by the same characteristics as 
in 98. 

The single work ascribed to A, Bonvicin'i (II Moretto)^ is a votive 
picture of important size and horizontal composition (142). In it we 
find the Donor presented by his patron St. Benedict to the Virgin 
and Child, who are raised on a marble throne of ricli design, in the 
midst of a large and carefully painted landscape. The chromatic 
scheme is admirable. Madonna, whose fair hair falls to her shoulders, 
sits with her feet resting on an Oriental carpet of elaborate pattern. 

• Abovci hover two angioUtti bearing a crown, while a third sits on the 
steps of the throne. On the right stands St. Benedict. On both sides 
of the throne are trees, with conventional, but carefully-detaik^d 
foliage, beyond whicli we see St. Benedict again, doing penance among 
the brambles, and St. Jerome, with his usual surroundings. This 
highly interesting and bea\itiful work is executed on canvas, and 
though some portions of the Virgin's robe bear evidence of restoration, 
is on the whole extremely well preserved. 

* Dr. Bode believes this picture to be by Romanino, Signor Morelli ascribed 
it to Calisto da kodi. . 
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The bust-length portrait by Andrea Cordeliaghi (108 bis) repre¬ 
sents a young man with dark bushy hair and dark eyes, wearing a 
black gown and beretta. His face is clean shaven and remarkable 
for well-modelled features, sharply defined by high lights and grey 
shadows, relieved against a blue background. The upper part of the 
panel bears the following inscription :— 

IIIO DECOR • HEC - FORMA • MANET HEO • LEX • OMNIBUS • UNA 

I 

A more attractive, but unfortunately much restored, picture is the 
Portrait of a lady (144), by Palma Vecchio. Her figure is seen to 
the waist draped in a white linen camicetta, which has fallen from 
her shoulders, half revealing her bosom, and finely relieved by a pale 
crimson brocaded scarf or mantle, which is thrown over the left 
shoulder and lightly held by her hand. Her features are delicately 
modelled—the nose straight and refined in outline, the lips charm¬ 
ingly drawn, the eyes pensive and beautiful. The crisp flaxen hair 
which falls round her neck enhances the delicacy of flesh tones re¬ 
markable for their purity and lifelike rendering. 

It is difficult to believe that the dark—nearly black—background 
which surrounds this delightful portrait was the painter’s work, and 
we may fairly presume that it has been added by a later liand. 

The name of Giovanni Bellini appears on a little ‘Pieta’ (149) 
in Room III., but it may be noted that the second L of the surname 
is not larger than the first—a peculiarity which iisually distinguishes 
this painter’s signature.® The emaciated body of our Lord, erect and 
draped only with a hip-cloth, is seen at half length in an open tomb 
or sarcophagus. The arms are folded: the eyes closed: and from 
the crown of thorns on His head, chestnut-coloured hair falls on either 
side of features wearing a sadly pathetic expression, bi;t suffused with 
the pallor of death. In the background is a landscape with Mount 
Calvary in the distance. 

Of the three works associated with the name of Carpaccio, the 
first (93) is a school picture, and represents the Virgin and Child 
raised on a throne elaborately enriched with inlaid marble.and 
gilding. Madonna supports the Infant Christ on her lap with one 
hand and offers Him flowers with the other. Below, on the' maihle 
floor, are two angioletti playing on musical instruments. This is a- 
finely composed altar-piece—retcjuched perhaps here and there, but 
without marring the original design, which is dignified and beautiful. 
The simple, all-unconscious grace in the Virgin’s pose and expression, 
the naive and unconventional action of the Child, the deftly associated 
colours and rich decorative character of the painting, combine to 
make it a most attractive work. 

The portrait of a Venetian Senator (127), ascribed to Carpaccio, 
represents a burly middle-aged man with a sallow complexion and 

* According to one well-known authority, this signature is a forgery. 
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lack-lustre eyes, dressed ill a scarlet gown crossed by a black stole 
and wearing a black beretta, from*which his bushy brown hair fella 
to the shoulders. The face is clean-shaven and singularly devoid of 
expression. 

A far more attractive work by this 'master is the ‘ Samson and 
Delilah ’ (146), On a bench covered with a black cloth bordered with 
stripes, Samson, dressed in Venetian costume of the early sixteenth 
century, lies at full length with his head on the lap of Delilah. She 
raises her mantle over the head of a young and handsome Philistine, 
who is cutting Samson’s locks with shears. In the distance is a 
landscape. Considered apart from the subject, this is a most attractive 
work. The draperies are well cast and lighted without excess of 
shadow: the colours subdued, but exquisite in harmony, find an 
admirable foil in the cool and low-toned landscape background. 

There are not many Umbrian pictures in the collection. Begin¬ 
ning with the room known as the 8ala Domta, the first on the list 
is a bust-length Portrait of a Lady (21), by Piero della Francesca, 
painted in profile on a blue background, and somewhat larger than 
life. The nose is slightly retronseS : the hair strained back from the 
forehead to a knot at the back of the head, where it is confined by a 
string of pearls and a narrow blue cord, from which a curious little 
veil fells over the ear. The hair is most carefully detailed, but 
there is little or no modelling discernible in the face, from which 
the carnations have entirely flown—and the eyes would seem to 
have been retouched. Nevertheless the costume and characteristic 
handling of the picture make it extremely interesting. 

To Luca Signorelli is ascribed the study of a female saint bearing 
a golden vase (24). She is very tall, and wears an ample robe of 
plum-brown material. From her head falls a muslin veil, half 
shrouding her fair hair. The features are pretty, but invested with 
an affectedly sentimental expression; the hands and feet abnormally 
slender. In the landscape background are introduced distant figures 
and a curious structure, surrounded by a scaffold, on which work¬ 
men appear to be engaged. This is a noteworthy picture, though 
whether by Signorelli or not may be questioned. The late Signor 
Morelli regarded it as the work of a pupil. 

The gem of Stanza III. is a little panel painting by Perugino, 
representing the Virgin and Child with two angels (150). Madonna 
hears the Infant Christ, undraped, on her knees. Behind the group 
are two angels; above is a serenely blue sky. For grace, charm 
of colour, and devotional sentiment, this will compoxQ with any 
work on a similar scale by the painter’s hand. The Virgin’s face, 
though somewhat imm and conventional in expression,, is ex- 
quisiffely refined and thoughtful. The Child fe painted from a 
beautiful ihodel; the diaperies are arranged with consummate taste 
and in exceUekt harmony of colour. With the exception of the 
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robes of the angel on the left hand, this delightful little picture 
appears to have escaped restoration. 

The Umbrian group is completed by an interesting work ascribed 
to a rare master, Giovanni Bocatis da Camerino: the Virgin and 
Child with angels (115). Raised on a marble canopied throne. 
Madonna, arrayed in a plum-coloured robe and mantle of blue and 
gold brocade, wears a shallow jewelled crown from which a white 
head veil descends to her shoulders. The Infant Christ—a beautiful 
child both in form and features—stands on a little cushion on her 
lap, with a muslin kerchief round His loins, but otherwise undraped. 
Behind the group are seen angioletti singing. At the foot of the 
throne other angels kneel in adoration. Notwithstanding tlie precise 
formal modelling of the Virgin’s oval face, her abnormally small mouth, 
and high forehead where the hair is shroiided by the head veil, a* sense 
of beauty and refinement pervades her features. The ‘ masks ’ are well 
modelled, without accentuation of facial shadows; the hands less 
skilfully portrayed; but minor defects may well be forgiven in so 
generally attractive a picture. 

Among examples of Tuscan art in this collection, Botticelli holds 
a distinguished place. His Virgin and Child (17) in the SalaDorata 
is a charming specimen of his work, thougli evidently restored in 
parts. Madonna, pale but beautiful in features and expression, sits 
at an open window with the Infant Christ standing on her knees. A 
Hglit gauze veil is confined to lier head by a blue kerchief, and her 
'nimbus is of that semi-transparent type which we so constantly see 
Tepeated in this painter’s designs. The Child looks up towards His 
motho]', pointing to an open service-book which lies upon a 'prie-dietij 
where her hand rests. The Infant Christ’s arm is enriched by a little 
gold chaplet of thorns, and He holds in His tiny hand similar 
•emblems of the Passion. Tlie whole picture is imbued with deep 
religious sentiment and unaffected grace. 

A second work by Botticelli, ‘ The Deposition from the Cross ’ 
(35), hangs in the Stanza da letto. The Virgin Mary, bearing on 
her knees fixe dead body of Christ, sinks swooning in the arms of 
St. John. Our Lord’s head is supported by one of the Holy Women 
on the right hand, while another, on the left of the composition, 
buries her head in her mantle in an agony of grief. Behind, an aged 
man (Joseph of Arimathea ? ) raises the crown of thorns and nails 
of the Cross with an expression in which sorrow and anger seem to 
commingle. In the background is the entrance to the Holy Sepulchre. 
'Their features and hands are modelled with care and precision, 
especially those of the Virgin, but the flesh tones are artificial, and 
the draperies are cast in large and somewhat graceless folds. The 
head of Mary Magdalene, who crouches on the ground, embracing 
the feet of her Master, is the most physically beautiful in the group. 

To Pollaiuolo is attributed a praiella picture ^representing the 
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‘ Martyrdom of St, Sebastian' (97). In the centre of the composition 
the saint appears bound; on the right and left hand are archers taking 
aim at him, while two more appear in the middle distance of a land¬ 
scape background. All five faces are singularly ugly, but the action 
of the archers is spirited and lifelike. The sense of colour in this 
little work is also very notable, and the painting, though sketchy, is 
dexterous in execution, 

Tlic single work coupled with the name of Filippo Lippi is a school 
picture, viz. the ‘ Virgin and Child attended by an Angel ’ (64). Before 
a landscape background Madonna sits, with downcast eyes, support¬ 
ing the Infent Christ undraped and standing on her knee; by her side 
stands a beautiful child angel bearing a glass vase of flowers. The latter 
are deftly painted and find an excellent foil in the white robes of the 
angeh The Virgin’s"features are characterised by refinement rather 
than by any physical charm; but the brilliant quality of the, carnations, 
relieved by transparent shadows, and the tasteful arrangement of 
draperies make this a most attractive picture. It would be* unsafe to 
ascribe it to Lippi, for many reasons on which it is hardly necessary 
to enter; yet one cannot help regretting that so interesting an 
example of Tuscan art should remain unnamed. 

It is unfortunate that restoration should be so apparent in the 
only work ascribed to Mantegna—‘ The Blessed Virgin caressing her 
Infant Son ’ (122)—for the present state of the picture does but scant 
justice to the painter’s name. Madonfia, who is represented sitting, 
bends tenderly over the sleeping Child, whom she supports with out¬ 
spread hands clasping his chest and shoulder. This action is no doubt 
true to nature, but hardly graceful in a pictorial sense. The Virgin’s 
face has been much repainted. 

Lorenzo Costa’s ‘Portrait of a Female Saint ’ (111) is of bust- 
length and nearly life-size. It is painted in tempera and ap¬ 
parently on linen. The face, though not faultless in drawing, is 
of a refined type, with delicate features and soft brown eyes. The liglit 
chestnut-coloured hair, confined to the head by a fillet of seed pearls, 
falls to the shoulders, where a square-cut bodice leaves the throat and 
part of the chest open. 

A large altar-piece by Ippolito, the son of Lorenzo Costa, 
represents the ‘ Virgin and Child with three Saints ’ (50) on a life- 
size scale. In the centre of the composition the Virgin sits enthroned, 
with the Infant Christ on her lap. On the right hand, at the foot of 
the throne, stands a bishop bearing a mitre, and on the left are two 
, other saints, one of whom (St, Laurence) is kneeling. Above the throne 
is a grseen canopy, with a peep of landscape on either side. The head 
of. St. Laurence—by far the best in the group—is of a classical type 
and v«ty : beautiful. The Virgin’s features are refined, but deficient 
in expr^sion, and the action of the child is somewhat consti^med. 
Luminous 'fledi^tones, clever modelling, and dexterously managed 
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draperies are among the chief merits of this work* Yet they feil to 
make it attractive, and its tone of colour is unfortunately cold. 

Bolognese art is represented by two works. The iGxst, ascribed 
to Francia, is a small panel (114), in which ‘ St* Anthony of Padua’ 
appears as a young man, with a landscape background. Though 
somewhat cold and grey in colour, and by no means a typical example 
of the painter, this little picture is not devoid of interest. 

The name of Cesaro Tamaroccio—a pupil of Francia—who painted 
two of the frescoes in the Oratory of St. Cecilia at Bologna, is not 
very familiar to English connoisseurs. His ‘ Virgin and Child with 
the infant St. John’, (136) in this collection is somewhat EaflFaelesque 
in feeUng, but it is hung in a dark corner, where it is diflScult to 
judge of its technical merits. Madonna sits supporting on her lap, 
with both'hands, the Infant Christ, whose otherwise rude form is 
partially draped by a puce-coloured veil, which falls from the Virgin’s 
liead. In the right-hand comer is the child St. John in adoration. 
The flesh tones in this work are naturalistic, the shadows slight and 
transparent in quality, and the smile which lights up the Virgin’s 
features would lend them vitality if they had been better modelled. 

Under the general head of the Venetian School should have been 
included two pictures by the Brescian painter Vincenzo Verchio (or 
Civerchio), who lived early in the sixteenth century. They are 
numbered respectively 137 and 141—small circular panels, formerly 
perhaps portions of a predella, and each representing two ‘ Doctors of 
the Church.’ In the first the figures are seen to the waist. One, 
an aged man with a long grey beard, appears in a cardinal’s hat and 
robe. He sits, pen in hand, before a table, on which an open missal, 
an inkpot, a manuscript, and two closed volumes are lying. The 
other Doctor wears a mitre and episcopal vestments over a white robe. 
He, too, has his books and inkpot before him, as though engaged in 
literary work. The faces in each instance are evidently portraits, 
and marked by great individuality of expression. The colours are 
remarkably well preserved. 

In the companion panel one of the writers is a pope wearing his 
tiara and a richly embroidered chasuble over a white surplice. He is 
writing somewhat awkwardly—in gloves—upon an open book which 
lies before him. His companion wears a white mitre enriched with 
jewels and a brocaded cope. He is also occiipied in transcribing, and 
pauses for a moment to raise the pen to his eyes, as if examining its 
point—a hoipely touch of nature which in a work of this class is 
noteworthy and almost humorous. 

In Sala III. hangs a little triptych (139) of great interest, not 
only on account of its intrinsic merit, but also because of the doubt 
which exists as to its probable authorship. The compilers of the 
official catalogue give us the choice of two names—Bartolommeo di 
S. Marco, or Albertinelli—and oonsid^ing how closely these painters 
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were united by friendship, affinity of style, and even partnership in 
their productions, the doubt will not seem unreasonable.* In the 
central panel the Virgin is represented suckling the Infant Christ, 
who sits on her knees. On the left shutter St, Catherine kneels in 
a jwrch with her hands crossed on her breast. On the right shutter 
St, Barbara kneels over the body of a man, who looks up at her. 
Here, as in the opposite wing, a little landscape forifis the background. 
It may be noted that the figures depicted on the side wings or shut¬ 
ters of this triptych are far better executed than the central panel, 
which has evidently suffered from restoration. Both the adoring 
Saints are charming in pose and ffeature, and -though painted in 
different keys of colour, the draperies in each case are admirably 
harmonised. This lovely little work is well worth examination. 

'rtie name of Q-iulio Campi, a Cremonese painter of the sixteenth 
century, appears on a curious allegorical picture (48) hung in the 
Sola Neva, It represents a cavalier and a lady on a balcony; the 
former dressed in a black slashed double^ with dark blue sleeves 
laced with gold, and a yellow brown cap of peculiar shape. His 
companion is clad in a sort of nigligi robe of rose colour. Her arms 
are bare, and she raises her left hand with a gesture of surprise at a 
human skull which lies on the balcony. In ront of her is an open 
music book (whereon, by the way, appear the name of the painter 
and the date of the work). These figures, which are less than life- 
size, are seen to the waist only. The background is of an, architec¬ 
tural character, with the distant view of a sea or lake crossed by 
sailing vessels, and castles on the shore. Below the balcony on the 
right hand is an amoriiw. The subject of this picture is mysterious. 
In point of workmanship the faces are inferior to the dresses and 
accessories, which are painted with great care. 

In addition to the picture by Lorenzo Costa already mentioned, 
the Ferrarese School is represented by three works ascribed to 
Cosimo Tura. The first of these is the bust-length Portrait of a Man 
(77), painted in profile and rather less than life-size. He wears a 
scarlet gown and plum-coloured cap, or rather bead veil like that 
which we associate with portraits of Dante. His aged features, 
which include an aquiline nose, a small almost lipleas mouth, and 
a keen penetrating eye, are most skilfully modelled and lighted. 
They are those of a well-bred man, and marked also by great 
character and expression. 

In Room No. II. hangs the same painter's allegorical picture of 
Charity (94), personified by a fair-haired woman seated on a throne, on 
the back of which is thrown some olive-green drapery. She wears 
a handsome dress of stone-coloured grey, richly brocaded with crimson 
in a'^pineapple diaper, and a blue mabtle which falls over her 
knees. Immediately in front of her dance three naked children 

^ Morelli ascribes it unbesitatingly to Albertlnolli. 
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Their action is distinguished by great spirit, and their forms are well 
drawn, though rather coarsely painted. In the background is a 
blue sky crossed by bars of white cloud. On the base of the throne is 
this inscription; 

EX DEO EST CHARITAS ’ ET IPSA DEUS EST. 

Although Italian pictures form the chief attraction of this 
Gallery, it includes a few eftrly Fle'tnish and German works of no 
mean excellence. Among tfiese, the most important is an altar- 
piece in the Sala Neva (23). It is divided into five compartments. 
The central panel is occupied by a picture of the Annunciation. In 
the side compartments on the right hand are painted St. Gregory 
and Anthony the ‘Abbot, St. Anthony of Padua, and St. John the 
Baptist. In those on 'the left appear the two St. Catherines, St. 
Francis of Assisi, and St. Jerome. It will be observed that the 
design of this interesting work is far better than its execution, and 
some allowance must be made for the restorer’s brush. But the 
character of the details and the delicate handling of the landscape 
background—to say nothing of the unrepaired cracks, or rather 
open joints (of which there are two extending down the whole length 
of the picture)—are presumptive evidence of genuineness. The 
draperies are quite in* accordance with the taste of early Flemish 
art, brilliant in colour, crisp and somewhat 'papery’ in fold, but care¬ 
fully studied. The faces are not remarkable for physical beauty, but 
realise strong individuality of expression. 

This necessarily condensed description of the principal pictures 
in the Poldi-Pezzoli collection has been based on notes made during 
a recent visit to Milan, Perhaps even a brief record of its attractions 
may induce other English travellers to devote a S 2 )are morning to 
the examination of an interesting, but rarely frequented, Grallery. 


Charles L. Eastlake. 
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Six years ago I published in the Tvme% a list of sixty postal reforms 
and grievances, and since that period no less than thirty-seven of 
these have been carried out or remedied. 

It may be worth while to continue this process of purging the 
postal administration of its failings ; and I therefore propose to make 
public a scries of arbitrary decision^ by the postal authorities, expound¬ 
ing and enforcing the regulations in the ’Post Office Guide, These 
regulations, tolerably severe in the original text, are made infinitely 
more oppressive by the ofiicial interpretation of them. In the hands 
of the Secretary to the Post Office and his staflTthey are as elastic and 
full of traps as were the statutes against Dissenters in the hands of 
Lord Jeffreys and his bench of Justices. Perhaps the most distin¬ 
guishing characteristic of the decisions alluded to is their consistent 
meanness towards the public, which is even more striking than the 
ingenuity displayed in whittling down every postal privilege to an 
irreducible minimum, and hampering every branch of the service 
with provisoes, vetoes, warnings, and conditions that may trip up the 
tmwary purchaser of a stamp. 

If a man would travel by railway he buys a ticket, takes his seat, 
and is smoothly whirled away to his destination; but if he would 
have a letter, newspaper, or parcel transmitted it must be weighed, 
classified, inscribed with certain particulars, tied up, or left unfastened 
in a special fashion, and so forth, in accordance with some thirty or 
forty pages of rules (in small print), not one word of which can be 
ignored without imminent risk of fine and confiscation. The web of 
petty ordinances spun by the official spiders at St. Martin’s-le-Grand 
is marvellous for tenuity and symmetry, but it is ill calculated to 
withstand the broom of reform.' We are above all things a business 
people: we pay handsomely for our post office; we look to have the 
service made as cheap, efficient, and accessible as possible. Hence it 
continually happens that some indignant Briton, smarting under the 
scourge'of one or other of the innnmera];^le * regulations,’ remon¬ 
strates with the local postmaster, who, blandly, inflexible, makes the 
unhappy complmnant feel that he is regarded very much as a re&ac-« 
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tory tramp in a casual ward. As a rule the suflferer^s wrath finds 
harmless vent in a naughty word or two; but sometimes he is weak 
enough not to know when he is beaten, and he * writes to^the Secre¬ 
tary.’ Such a rash man is then tantalised with dilatory official 
circulars until he insists on a categorical reply. this his 

attention is called to one of the regulations, which is quoted for his 
information, and the local postmaster is pronounced to have done no 
more than his duty. 

In a recent article Sir Arthur Blackwood wrote that ‘ the British 
public, seen through Post Office spectacles, is a mean public; ’ and,, 
after loftily referring to the fact that he and his colleagues are 
‘ officers of the Crown/ he mentions, incidentally, that ‘ the Secretary 
receives a lot of complaints,’ reprimands the complainants for being 
dissatisfied with ‘ the usual stereotyped answer that it shall receive 
consideration,’ but finally, in a burst of candour, observes, ^ I do not 
say that we are by any means immaculate, or incapable of improve¬ 
ment.’ 

At first sight it may appear strange that the public, after paying 
the department so lavishly that the latter nets an annual profit of 
between 3,000,000i. and 4,000,000Z., should be accused of shabbiness. 
The explanation lies in the fact that the officials and the public look 
upon the service from opposite points of view. The unsophisticated 
taxpayer, as already pointed out, regards it as an organisation which 
he pays to perform certain work for him. The Secretary appears 
to think that the Post Office still exists by virtue of the royal 
prerogative, and poses rather as a benevolent despot than a dutiful 
retainer. 

It is easy to understand the feelings of such a magnate when ‘ a 
lot of complaints ’ come pouring daily into his office from aggrieved 
outsiders, who pooh-pooh the prerogative, and, not content with 
such privileges as are graciously conceded to them in the Post Offices 
Gnidsy actually have the audacity to ‘ ask for more.’ Such conduct 
he can only stigmatise collectively as ‘ meanness, ’ and his customary 
replies to such canaille are worthy of the Grand Monarque in his 
palmiest days. 

A large number of these snubbed and baffled petitioners have in 
the last resort brought their grievances to my notice, in the hope, 
perhaps, that the machinery of Parliament might be made available. 
It will probably be sufficient, however, to direct public attention to a 
few of these complaints, with a view of discovering on which aide the 
‘ meanness ’ lies. I propose to select a few representative cases from 
letters which I have received during the last month or two,- 

Let us first take the refusal of the postal authorities to transmit 
duplicates or imitations type-writing at the book-post rate. As is 
weU known, it is possible to print off in a few hours, by lithography, 
or the mimeograph, a large number , ofcopies of any type-written 
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document. The Post Office refuses to carry these copies at the half¬ 
penny rate, on the ground that it cannot distinguish them from 
original type-written letters. I have laid before the department a 
plan for protecting the revenue against any such fraud, but of course 
in vain. My correspondent writes— 

The Edison Mimeograph Company, London, E.C, 

By die regulations of the Post Office, handwriting on the mimeograph will go 
by book rate, but the imitation of the type-writing the authorities refuse to pass. ^ 

1 think that the time has now arrived, seeing that the type-WTitei;iB getting so 
much used, when the authorities could well undertake to distinguish between 
matter written on a type-writ or, and matter duplicated by either the printing press 
or the mimeograph. 

Any intelligent lad can distinguish one from the other. If an 
absolute safeguard be required, the Post Office authorities have only 
to require that the copies shall be fastened together, to facilitate com¬ 
parison. 

Again, I have long urged the department to permit the transmis¬ 
sion through the post of any card whatever of the regulation size, 
bearing an adhesive halfpenny stamp. By adopting this plan the 
Post Office would save many thousands a year, since they would be 
free from the necessity of providing the material of post cards, the 
manufacture of which costs 283^. per million. The halfpenny stamps 
only cost 16Z. a million. 

I may next give a typical instance of what I may call (borrowing 
from Sir A. Blackwood's vocabulary) ‘ Post Office meanness.’ Our 
postal authorities, not content with an annual profit exceeding 
3,000,000^,, have contrived to turn an honest penny by clipping the 
post cards which they supply for transmission to foreign countries. 
To clip a post card—the poor man’s only vehicle of communication 
with his friends in the colonies—is to my mind hardly less hateful 
than to clip the coin of the realm. The British post card is sold 
to us (or was until lately, I am told) composed of 22\ per cent, of 
clay; and it is at once the smallest and dearest sold in the Postal 
•Union, 

The late Postmaster-General wrote to me that the department 
had received no complaints on this subject, and that the large cards 
cost more for carriage. I replied— 

House of Commons. 

Dear Sir James Fergusson,— , . . The impression is generally prevalent that 
any complaint to the secretarial department at St, Martin’s-le-Qrand will merely 
produce one or -more of those courteously-worded but indexible printed circulars 
with which we are all so familiar. To obtain redress or reform public opinion 
must be brought into play. . , . 

Evenif the weight of the old and favourite card were to affect the payments 
for carriage to any notable extent, they might surely have been brought down 
preferably by mnploying a lighter material, or, better still, by inducing foreign 
governments to revise their scale of transit charges. Tn the case of a post card 
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the writing space is so limited that any diminution of it largely impairs the usefiaL* 
ness of the card, 

J, Henkikbb TIbatow. 

If the public hits upon any device for accelerating the delivery of 
correspondence, not bearing the official impriTnatur, it is promptly 

tabooed. Thus a gentleman writes to me from the Carlton Club-— 

• 

Formerly I used regularly to send a stamped letter to the railway station and 
a penny with it, which was handed to the guard, and the guard took it straight on 
to his destination. Now a regulation has been issued against this, and 1 have to 
pay twopence to the railway authorities, besides the penny on the stamped letter; 

In France and Germany in all through trains there is a railway letter box. 
Why cannot we have such a convenience attached to all our trains in this country ? 

I would go further and ask, why should we not have a letter bos: 
on every tram-car and omnibus, to be cleared at the terminus ? 

Another complaint needs no elaboration. It appears that the 
Post Office authorities regard the fragment of an old handbill, used for 
a newspaper wrapper, as ‘ a communication in the nature of a letter.'" 
Hitherto people have used such scraps for the sake of economy. The 
department discourages such thrifty notions, and requires a new, 
special wraj^ing sheet in all cases. 

Next we meet with a piece of brilliantly red tape. An official 
letter announces that a person may not drop an important letter into 
the bag of a postman who has just emptied a pillar box. He must 
march to the next pillar box, a yard in front of the postman, and drop 
in his letter just before the latter comes up. The actual facts of this 
case were that a gentleman asked a country postman returning from 
his round to tAke a letter for him to the post office, as there 
was no messenger available. Of course, in view of the regulation, 
the postman declined to run any risk. I cannot see why a postman 
should not allow his bag to be used, on emergency, as a collecting, 
receptacle for letters. 

Another subject of fr^qi^ent complaint appears to be the levying^ 
of excessive ‘ porterage ’ charges for telegrams, when the addressee 
lives outside a certain radius. In some country districts, peopled by 
farmers, this charge amounts to a denial of the privilege of 
telegraphic communication with markets, and the outer world 
generally. It has been proved to me that a boy will often earn for 
the Government perhaps 10s. for ‘ porterage' in a morning, while his 
weekly wage only amounts to 5s, 

• A correspondent has recently recalled my attention to the 
rapacious charge (against which I have so often protested) of 2c?. 
instead of Id. on the receipt for a telegraphic message, the cost of 
transmission of the message itself being only sixj^ce, while a penny" 
stamp is sufficient on a receipt for lOOL 

The Post Office will not use its despotic power to soften a&d 
refine the manners of the people, and anything in the nature of 
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politeness introduced into a paper sent by book post is pounced upon 
aS a pretext for a fine. Such a document must contain only the 
skeletons of sentences; it must demand a debt with brutal frankness, 
and convey descriptions of quality and indications of route with 
military brevity and mathematical precision. The subjoined is a 
case in i)oint;— 

Deptford, London, S.E. 

Dear Sir,—Some few years ago we htiB.jp rinied at the foot of our invoice forms 
the words, * The above sent to your esteemed order per ’ The Post Office 
authorities objected to our invoice being sent at drcuiar rate, on the ground that the 
^hovQpnnted words were regarded as of the nature of a letter. We could put simply 
‘ sent per . . (which we now do), and it would be allowed to go at circular rate. 

Too often when Parliament encourages the department to adopt 
a real reform, much of the expected benefit to the public*^ is inter¬ 
cepted by some pedantic requirement or unconscionable extortion. 
Thus, when the privilege of the telegraphic remittance of money was 
tardily conceded^it was made to bristle with charges and commissions. 
A gentleman writes— 

Smethwick Hall, Staffordshire. 

Dear Mr. Heaton,—I had occasion to make a remittance of 8/, the other day, 
and paid a commission of 8d, and a telegraph charge of Od, (Ij, 2d, in all). I found, 
after three days^ trouble, however, that the expense of the remittance was further 
increased by a separate and distinct telegram having to be sent to the payee, advis¬ 
ing that the amount is lying to he claimed at the post office. This brings the 
cost of the remittance of 3L up to 1«. St?., which seems extortionate. 

When the great towns are sucking the population from our rural 
districts, and we are paying 3O,0OO,Q0OZ. a year to the foreigner for 
dairy and garden prtjduce which British cultivators might supply, it 
would seem good policy to furnish exceptionally cheap postal facilities 
to our own countrymen. I have proposed an ‘ Agricultural Parcels 
Post ’ rate of Id. a pound, but the postal officials exhaust themselves 
in finding objections to it. A gentleman (farming 4,000 acres) has 
written to me, ‘ I believe that, if properly worked, an Agricultural 
Parcels Post would do more than anything to make small holdings 
profitable.’ And others point out that when the present rates have 
been met the price secured for the articles posted does not cover the 
cost of production. A collection of these letters will be found in the 
Mark Lane Eocpresa for the 18th of May, 1891. 

The subjoin^ communication irresistibly recalls the story of the 
conscientious Scottish innkeeper who would only supply small glasses 
of punch on Sundays, sternly replying to all remonstrances, ‘We 
dinna sairve lairge glasses on the Sawbath: ’— 

s 

, Y ^ 

6 Weddorbum Hoad, Hampstead, N, 

Dear Sir,—The poik office is open all Sunday for the sale of stamps, &c. I 
a^ed tberethis morning (Sunday) for a packet of reply potit cards, and was told 
that ordinary post cards were sold there on Sundays, but not reply post cards. 

It is impossible to contemplate with patience the effects of the 
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regulations respecting the registration of newspapers. In order that 
a publication may be ‘ registered/ and thus become transmissible by 
post at the cheap hSU^nny rate, tVo Seventeenth-century conditions 
must, amongst others, be complied with. 

1. ‘ The publication must consist wholly or in great part of poli¬ 
tical or other news, or of articles relating thereto, or to other current 
topics, with or without advertisements. 

2. ‘ It must be printed and published in the United Kingdom, 
and in numbers at intervals of not more than seven days/ 

Both of these absurd rules, based upon a legislative enactment, 
would long ago have been abolished, with the newspaper stamp duty, 
the tax on paper, and other hateful imposts, if the departmental 
chiefs had only taken a firm stand with the Treasury. 

The effect of them is not only to confer valuable bounties on the 
proprietors of daily newspapers—no man objects to that—but to 
place a formidable obstacle in the path of those who disseminate 
useful and entertaining information in larger proportion than 
accounts of current events. A paper consisting wholly of market 
prices is in effect subsidised, while a religious, scientific, or educa¬ 
tional periodical is fined at each appearance. Many proprietors of 
periodicals actually pad their columns with bald discussions of ‘ cur¬ 
rent topics,’ so as to become qualified for registration. Thus the 
editor of the British and Colonial Druggist says— 

You may, perhaps, be amused to hear that when special issues of this journal 
take place we are obliged to increase the weight of each copy by about two ounces, 
in order that it may go at the newspaper rate. 

Again, Messrs. Oscar Sutton and Co., of Preston, say— 

It is necessary to take out the tiny tissue paper pattern that is given as a 
supplement once a month ■with the Queen to prevent surcharge. It is stated on 
the front page of the Quern : * Postage without pattern, one halfpenny; with pattern, 

or M, 

Sir Arthur Blackwood, in the article referred to, is particularly 
severe towards those members of the public who object to some of 
the established charges for telegraphic transmission. The following 
communication from a person well acquainted with the subject will, 

1 fear, once more stir up his wrath :— 

If a member of the public addresses a telegram to, say, Harrison, .Coleman 
Street, London, E.C., the name will be traced in the directory and the message 
delivered. If it were addressed Harrison, 3 Coleman Street, E.C., and Harrison's 
were at 2, it would be charged 6d, for ‘amended address/ though well known. 

It has been pointed out how jealously the officials watch for any¬ 
thing resembling ‘ a communication in the nature of a letter ’ on the 
cover of a newspaper. In one case brought to my knowledge the 
matterof fact details,‘Published every Saturday. One penny. Offices: 

2 Bridge Street. Works: Banfeidej Darwen,’ were printed on the 
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cover; and for bearing this announcjement, intended for the eyes of 
all mankind, each newspaper was pronounced liable to full letter 
postage. Surely absurdity could ’hardly be carried farther. When 
a man pays letter rate, he pays for the privacy of his communication; 
there is no other consideration for the extra charge. In this case 
there was no attempt at concealment, and the matter printed was an 
essential part of the contents. The fine cannot be regarded as a 
punishment intended to keep the address on the cover free from 
other matter; for it is distinctly divided from the space reserved 
for the address by two ruled lines; and, moreover, the sender of a 
newspaper is already permitted to write or print on the cover ‘ a 
reference to any page of, or place in, the newspaper.’ It seems un¬ 
reasonable that' one may write on the cover, ‘ See round seventeen of 
“ Great Fight,” top of p. 4,’ or, ‘ See Gladstone’s peroration, bottom 
of p. 5,’ and not, ‘ Published every Saturday. One penny.’ 

Again, the ‘ name and address of the sender ’ may, according to 
the Post Ofice Chtide, be inscribed on the cover. In this case the 
publisher was the sender, yet he is not allowed to add his address. 
Into this trap many an unlucky publisher must have fallen. 

Only yesterday (March 15) I received the following— 

31 ParHament Hill Koad, N.W. 

Sir,—I recently received a copy of the Scottish Leader newspaper for which I 
was charged letter rated 3d. because the halfpenny stamp was aflixed partly to the 
wrapper and partly to the newspaper. The Post Office authorities maintained 
thit this closed the newspaper against inspection. This does seem a very vexatious 
regulation, and I pray you to urge its abolition. 

Another draconic ordinance is the one providing that double the 
deficiency shall be exacted from the receiver of an insufficiently paid 
letter. Being unable to punish the real offender, the sender, tlie 
postal officials visit his negligence on the innocent receiver. So the 
Arab in the story, having been beaten by his master, revenged hita- 
self by kicking a stray dog, which, being afraid to retaliate, bit a 
passing child. There can be no justification for levying more than 
the actual deficiency, as is done in Canada and other colonies. 

I^et a victim be heard. 

I can’t be expected to spend an additional Id. on a foreign post card to demand 
this overcharge of 6d, from the party who has let me in for it, particularly as she 
is my wife’s aunt, who sends me the formal announcement of her daughter’s 
approaching marriage with a young captain. 

I should, perhaps, willingly pay the post office 2Jd. for this interesting news, 
but why M. ? 

We now approach the subject of the Express Letter Service, 
which waJs forced upon the postal authorities by public opinion, and 
which they undertook with about as much grace and cheerfulness as 
a bucking borse displays while being saddled and mounted. Not 
only are the porterage charges, as in the case of telegrams, far too * 
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high in comparison with the wages paid to the messengers, but the 
«ervice is hampered with the necessity of fillin g up a complicated 
form, writing certain words on a particular part of the cover, and, 
above all, attending at some post office to hand the message over the 
countef. This last provision is puerile and .vexatious. Why cannot 
an express letter be stamped with a special crimson stamp, or a 
stamped crimson envelop® used, and posted in the nearest pillar box 
overnight, so as to be delivered the first thing in the morning, as in 
every country wherein common sense governs the postal administra¬ 
tion ? I append a pregnant note irom a correspondent:— 

Bmjland, I sent express letter, addressed to City. Found nearest post office 
did not forward express letters. Had, of course, to take it to one tliat did, which 
was some considerable distance away. Had to pay Is. postage. 

Belgium. Express letter would only require to be posted in the first bus 
passing. Postage, Sd. 

Among the regulations which seem to have been ingeniously 
devised for the sole purpose of worrying trade is that fixing the 
minimum of the pattern or sample post at Id. A book packet 
weighing two ounces maybe sent.for Jd., but a sample weighing 
two ounces costs Id, An enterprising manufacturer, who desires to 
scatter broadcast small shreds of linen as patterns, has thus to face 
an expenditure for postage of nearly four guineas per thousand 
shreds. He naturally shrinks from submitting to such extortion, 
and refrains from pushing his trade. 

It is to be regretted that the postal authorities have fixed so high 
a charge as twopence for the registration of a letter. Out of the 
total of 1,7G7^ millions of letters posted last year only 12,000,000, 
nr 1 in 417, were registered. With a penny fee this number would 
be at least trebled, and the heavy loss in stolen postal orders, to say 
nothing of the temptation to the employees, would he done away 
with. 

If there be one direction in which, by general consent, the 
authorities have neglected their duty, it is in the postal service of 
rural and especially outlying districts. From all directions complaints 
pour in of the neglect with which country residents are- treated. 
Letters take a day to reach them from I.K)ndon, while London Jetters 
reach Paris or Brussels in eight hours. There are but one delivery 
nnd one collection a day—always at the most inconvenient hours. 
Thus I know of one case in which the outgoing post starts twenty 
* minutes before the incoming one has arrived, so that nobody writing 
to that village can expect a reply until the next day, or third day. 
It is unwise to add to the disadvantages of provincial life. We all 
lament the crowding of country folk into the congested centres of 
population ; and here is the Post Office doing its best to drive the 
retraining population of our biamlets and farm-houses into the 
toWs. 

VoL. XXXIII—No. 196 3 X 
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There is, moreover, a growing tendency in the postal administra¬ 
tion to neglect the -less remunerative branches of the service. It 
seems to be an established rule, for instance, that remote and sparsely- 
peopled localities should not be supplied with a telegraph office 
unless the householders* will guarantee the department a certain sum 
per annum, and the consequence is that nobody who wishes to keep 
in touch with the markets or to feel the p^se of trad^will reside in 
such districts. Such a policy intensifies the discomforts incidental 
to residence in out-of-the-way places, keeps away capital, and drives 
the labouring population into the towns in search of work. Here 
are a few words from a country rector about this matter:— 

Averiflg Kectory, Stroud, Gloucestershire. 

AVe have a population, of 894, mostly within a mile of our village office, and 
yet we have to send a distance of three miles for a telegram message, a savings 
bank, or a money order, while our own post office, close at hand, could afford us 
all these needed facilities. 

The Secretary of the General Post Office requires a guarantee of 28/. before he 
will grant us a telegraph office. 

One of the most obstinately'persistent postal perversities is the 
dead set made at all kinds of ‘ halfpenny business,’ as it is elegantly 
called. This is probably connected with the Secretary’s mistaken 
belief that there is a loss on all such business. Not content with 
refusing to Englishmen the privilege enjoyed by foreigners of send¬ 
ing any card of the proper size through the post with a halfpenny 
stamp on it, the authorities have drawn up a bewildering list of forty- 
six different charges for post cards, the smallest being three farthings 
for a single card. The term ^ halfpenny post card ’ is, in fact, a mis¬ 
nomer in this country ; ou,r Post Office knows of a three-farthing 
post card (the smallest and dearest in the world), but nothing so 
vulgar as a halfpenny can be tolerated. History repeats itself. When 
postage stamps were introduced, the haughty clerks of the depart¬ 
ment formally remonstrated against the indignity of being required 
. to sell these tiny adhesive labels, at a penny each, across a counter, 
like any common grocer or draper. One would have expected this 
wealthy administration, whose thousands of croupiers are raking in 
gold ffor it by millions, * would disdain to wring an extra farthing 
from a poor man or woman applying for a post card. But, as we aU 
know, a commercial corporation has neither a nose to be pulled nor 
a conscience to be pricked- 

The foUowing letter calls attention to another example of the 
mischievous effects of Post Office blundering. It will be seen that, 
owing to the excessive charges made for the conveyance of parcels 
over smiill distances, trade is diverted from small country towns to 
the metropolis, and the postal revenue is, on the whole, a loser. My 
correspondent's pathetic picture of the half-ruined tradesman seeking 
half-bricks, not to throw at his persecutors, but in order to make his 
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parcels more ponderous, and so defeat the regulations, ought to touch 
the hearts of the tyrants at St. Martin’s-le-Grrand. Here is his 
letter:— 

1 am a tradesman in a country town which is the centre of a large agricultural 
district. Our customers in agricultural districts are widely scattered—say six, 
seven, or more miles in each direction. 

Supposing a customer of mine wants a particular article which can he got either 
from a lotjal tradesman or from London; a 7-lb. parcel would cost a shilling in 
coming from London, In this case the railway company would get 65 per cent, 
of the shilling, the remainder going to the Post Office. If the customer sent to the 
local tradesman—say, six miles—it would cost a shilling, just the same amount as- 
from Ijondon, but the Post Office would get the whole shilling. This is, however, 
not the only difficulty, for the customer would receive the parcel from London as- 
w)on as ho would from the local tradesman. 

A postman said that if I would make it (my parcel) over 11 lbs. weight wdth a- 
brick or stone be would take it for thrt*e]>ence. Lately, however, an inspector has 
been here and given strict orders that all parcels under 11 lbs. must go through 
t he post. 

\Vhy should tradesmen be put to the trouble and annoyance of having to seek 
liricks and stones to over-weight parcels? Wo are handicapped in the race with 
large centres, like London, Manchester, &c. Uniformity of rates, as of anything 
ol.<ie, is very beautiful in theory, but does not always w^ork so well in practice, and 
thic. I venture to suggest is a case in point. Are the Post Office people the masters 
of the public, or are they servants of the public ? I think it ought not to be a 
very difficult thing to adopt a local rate for short distances. 

It should be possible to transmit postal orders from one part of 
the Empire to another. This reform, which is urgently needed in 
the interests of trade, and of the poorer classes here and in the 
colonies, seems to be highly obnoxious to the postal authorities., 
'rhe Colonial Governments would willingly agree to adopt a uniform 
type of postal order, such as is used throughout the United Kingdom. 
There is no great difficulty in the matter, for we already receive from 
and pay postal orders to at least seven British possessions, including 
India. I may add that British orders are payable at Malta and 
Gibraliar. I should like to point out also that, while it costs only a 
penny to remit ten shillings from Hong Kong, India, or Newfound¬ 
land to England, it costs sixpence to remit ten shilling.s from 
England to Hong Kong, India, or Newfoundland. 

There is one common feature in all the diversified petty tyrannies 
practised by the^Post Office on the public: they all tend to swell the 
postal revenue. The dodge exposed in the next missive is particu¬ 
larly neat, and specially profitable. 

My servant yesterday at Charlbury post office asked for a postal order for 3». 
They said they had none, and persuaded her to take one for 2s. and one for 
and pay IJrf. poundage, thus gainin*g Jd. As it was their, fault, not hers, ihey 
should either have given her two for 1#. 6df. each, or, at any rate, not cbnigcd 
more than Irf. This is not the first time this trick has been played there. 

A correspondent calls my attention to another grievance. The 

3x2 
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Post Office charges for the despatch of parcels to India 8d. per 
pound, and to Australia 9d. per pound, while the shipping agents 
•only charge 3ci. per pound. The only possible explanation of such 
nn excess charge is that the Post Office would rather not he 
troubled with parcels for the colonies, although it is worth the while 
of private firms to advertise for the carrying of such parcels. 

In yet another instance are our officials lagging behind the age. 
I allude to the unnecessarily high charge made for commission 
on foreign and colonial mondy orders of small amount. The 
smallest fee which the department condescends to accept is 6ci., 
which covers the transmission of a sum not exceeding 21^ Now it fre¬ 
quently happens that a person residing in this country wishes to order 
a newspaper or other small article from a foreign country, or some 
place in the colonies ; or he may wish to ask a question and prepay 
postage on the reply. He has to pay in commission six times the 
price of the desired newspaper, or if ,he would buy a sixpenny maga¬ 
zine the commission increases the cost of it about 100 per cent. 
The effect of this fleecing is to kill small trade of the description 
■alluded to, and to place a further obstacle in the way of the circula¬ 
tion of the best colonial and foreign literature in this country. That 
it is sheer rapacity which prescribes these heavy fees is proved by the 
simple fact that very much lower—rin fact, quite fair and reasonable— 
rates are charged by France in such cases. 

F. M., Boulogne, writes:— 

Fancy some one in England, requiring an answer to a letter. Laving to obtain 
•a poat-office order for Sd, and to pay 9^?. If I sent you from Lore it would 
cost me 6 fr. 30 plus 10 cts. 6 fr. 40- 6^. 

One cannot help sympathising with the irritation of the com¬ 
plainant who next steps forward. In order to get a post card into an 
•envelope, with a view to enclose it to a correspondent for a reply, he 
eut off a little of the margin, and the officials pounced on this act of 
^ mutilation ’ as an excuse for fining the recipient Id. (the letter 
rate). Any complaint would, of course, merely produce a printed 
formal letter, referring to regulation No. 2 on the subject of post 
cards, which forbids any cutting of a post card. But what right 
have "the officials to issue such a regulation ? After they have sold 
the post card it becomes the purchaser’s property* and one fails to 
aee why he cannot trim off the ends and so reduce the size of it 
before posting it. * It is absurd to pretend that uniformity of size and 
«hape is essential in the case of a post card any more than of an 
•envelope; and envelopes, as we know, are of the most diversified sizes 
and; fentastic patterns. Moreover, there are already two different sizes 
of post cards, the inland and the foreign. To cap afi, we have only 
to remember that cards bearing communications in identical tmos 
will be carried by the Post Office for a halfpenny each, though of 
fifty different shapes and sizes, while the size of the official post card 
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must not be altered. The only possible inference is that there Exists 
at St. Martin’s-le-Grand a fanatical hatred of ‘ halfpenny business/ 
as low, common, unremunerative, &e., and this is why I dwell on what 
may at first sight appear a minor grievance. But who has not ex¬ 
perienced the annoyance of finding that he has no envelope at h ap d 
large enough to hold a post card, which the authorities will persist in 
issuing of the old-fashioned oblong shape, as if determined that it 
shall not fit the modem square envelope ? 

My friend writes— 

I paid the Id. and sent the post card so marked to the General Post Office,, 
saying that I did not knov^ there was any rule against cutting a post card, and 
that if there was it ought to be expunged, as what harm can it do to the post card,. 
Post Office, or postal revenue P 

The recent attempt to patch up the postal order system will only 
make the rent worse. Postal orders are fast displacing money orders^ 
for the transmission of small sums. Thus in the last ten years the 
annual commission on monej^ orders has sunk from 217,000Z. to 
130,000Z., while that on postal orders has risen from 44,000i, to 
nearly 229,000Z. The one drawback is that the public will not take 
the trouble to fill up postal orders, or to keep particulars of them, 
and consequently thieves still tear open and destroy large batches of 
letters in order to obtaii? blank postal orders, just as the diver 
destroys hundreds of oysters to secure half a dozen pearls. The wise¬ 
acres who control these matters would remedy the evil by inflicting 
iidditional penalties on careless persons for neglect to fill ip the 
names of the payee and the paying office. They hope thus to pre* 
vent the public from posting or transmitting blank postal orders from 
hand to hand, instead of buying a fresh postal order for each trans¬ 
action. Now, inasmuch as the Post Office has the use of the money 
paid for the order during several days, and a small paper currency, 
while not affecting the banks, is of great service to the public, this 
is by no means a generous policy. But the true policy, evidently, is 
to adopt a safer method of transmission. 

This may probably be found in the Continental system of the 
* Mandat-Carte/ which has proved so successful in Switzerland and 
Germany. The transmitter purchases a post card, on which spacea 
are marked to be filled in with the name of the payee, &c., and a 
short message. He then hands it over the counter *with the amount 
to be transmitted, and the clerk gives him a receipt. The letter- 
carrier who takes the card to the payee also takes the money, and 
obtains a receipt, so that the transaction is complete, and no risk is. 
involved from first to last. 

Some time ago I presented to the then Postmaster-General a 
memorial, signed by 210 Members of Parliament, asking that the 
hour, as well as the date of collection, &c., might be stamped on all 
X)OBtal matter. This is done, mih much advantage to the interesta 
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of bu^ess, in several British colonies and foreign countries, and was 
formerly done in England (in 1818), The postal authorities, how¬ 
ever, refuse to make this concession, the reason of their refusal 
doubtless being that it enables the public to trace, check, and con¬ 
trol the movements of correspondence—in other words, to bring 
home unerringly to the oificials any negligence of which they may 
have been guilty. 

Another case of hardship to a poor man and meanness on the 
part of the Post Office was this: jOn the 30th of September last M. 
bought two halfpenny newspaper wrappers from the Post Office for 
\\d. He found he had no use for them, and wishing to send 
a letter he cut the two halfpenny stamps from the wrappers and 
pasted them on it. This was against postal regulations, and the 
receiver of the letter Ttas fined 2d. —viz. a penny postage, a penny 
fine—and, in additi<pi, the postal authorities stamped over and 
destroyed the two halfpenny stamps, for which the sender had paid 
the Government \\d, 

Mr. E. A. Phipson, Selby Oak, Birmingham, also writes— 

It really requires a lifetime to find out all llic triclcs wliicli tlie ingenious 
■officials of the Post Office take such pains in devising to entrap the innocent 
public. Only to-clay I discovered that if a letter is sent in a nowsiiaper wrapper 
the embossed stamp does not count. * 

E. P. A. writes— 

Another mean trick has been played by the postal authorities at St. Mart in's- 
2e-Grand in cxceptmg post cards from the new regulation for free redirection. AVhy 
on earth shoidd the Post Office have such a spite against post cards, which might 
pay better than anything else, if not so ignorantly hampered and restricted P Oiio 
card (mind) costs Id.^ not ^d.y if one has not change. 

At this point I propose to summarise under various heads some 
miscellaneous complaints and suggestions which have come under 
my notice, and which have been collected from various sources. 

When a telegraph clerk makes a mistake in transmission, and an 
ifnportant word in the* message is thereby rendered unintelligible, 
the department charges for a repetition of the entire despatch, 
instead of charging for the undecipherable word. What would be 
said of a cobbler Vho charged the price of' a pair of new boots for 
putting on a patch ? 

The telegraphic money order system should be simplified; the 
-charges should be reduced at least to the Indian rates; and, above 
aU, in order to prevent fraud, mistake, and delay, the money should, 
.as in India, be sent with the telegram to the residence of the 
addressee. 

At scene post offices the fee for a private box is 21. 2s., as the fee 
goes to the Crown. At others it is H. Is., and goes to the post¬ 
master. There should be a uniform charge, not exceeding \L Is. 
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The Postmaster-Greneral would render a vast service to trade if he 
would persuade the Chancellor of the Exchequer to sanction the 
institution of the ‘ cash on delivery' system, for which many of my 
correspondents are sighing. Under this the postman who delivers a 
parcel of goods at the same time receives the price of them, which is 
then paid over by the Post Office to the tradesman who sends them, 
a small commission being deducted. Every shopkeeper would hail 
the introduction of this plan, which is in full force in several great 
countries, including India. In Egypt, indeed, the Post • Office 
actually collects bills and debts on commission. The advantages are 
obvious. Here is a picked, trained, trustworthy civil servant passing 
every door in the kingdom at least once a day. He is accustomed to 
the collection of fines for deficient postage, under rules which render 
mistake or fraud impossible. All that is required is an extension of 
this existing system to the parcel post, and in a moment five-sixths 
of our tradesmen would be made independent of vans, porters, 
messengers, and c^riers, while customers would receive their 
purchases more quickly- A post card would convey an order to a shop, 
and by return of post the book, or other article demanded, would, 
without further trouble to the sender of the post card, be laid on his 
table. 

Many thousands of commercial men would rejoice to see a parcel 
post established to the United States, of whose foreign trade about 
50 per cent, is done, with the United Kingdom, Yet an American 
can send i)arcels by post to the Bahamas, Barbadoes, British 
Honduras, Jamaica, and other British possessions. In view of the 
vast interests involved our officials should leave no stone unturned to 
secure this privilege for us. 

Beginning at the fountain-head, one would like to see the Post 
Office Qxiide itself reformed in the direction of simplicity, and on 
the principle of consulting above aU things the public convenience. 
It should be reaUy a ‘ Guide,’ and not an examination paper full of 
‘ springes to catch woodcocks.’ If a model be required the United 
States Mail Postal Guide may be recommended, which is full of sug¬ 
gestions calculated to save the public from falling into error, or 
suffering worry and delay. 

It is a favourite allegation of the postal authorities that they 
would be happy to concede this or that privilege to the public if 
gome wickedly worded Act of Parliament did not stand in the way of 
their benevolent intentions. Now, if it were not presumptuous to 
introduce my own humble personality, I would here undert^e to get 
through Parliament in a week any amending Bill which would relieve 
the public from such vexations and disabilities as* have been pointed 
out. Parliament is always anxious to pass without debate every 
suggestion in the interests of the public made by the Postmaster- 
General. 
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Before bringing this article to a close I should like to point out 
that most of the grievances here summarised were brought to the 
knowledge of the department years ago, and are still ‘ under con¬ 
sideration.’ It is obvious, therefore, that any criticisms with which 
they are prefaced can have no application whatever to the present 
Postmaster-General, who only came into office last autumn. 

I now leave my readers to decide whether ‘ a mean public ’ has not 
still much to complain of at the hands of the Post Office. 

J. Hknniker Heaton. 
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The results of the working of the Habitual^Drunkards’ Act have^ 
after fourteen years’ experience, been found trivial and unsatisfactory. 
Like most permissive measures, it has proved almost valueless. A% 
no action can be taken under its provisions without the consent of 
the inebriate, who has to make personal petition to be deprived of 
his liberty for a specified period, need it be said that a very small 
proportion of those for whom the measure was framed have come 
under its action, and that the position as regards the great mass of 
inebriates remains unchanged. They may ruin themselves physi¬ 
cally, mentally, and financially, bring dishonour on their families, 
destroy all social relations, and be nuisances to the community, with¬ 
out any intervention on the part of the law. • The misery produced 
by the presence of an habitual drunkard amongst the members of a 
family is greater than that resulting from the affliction of recognised 
insanity. In the latter case the law provides for the seclusion of the 
affected person, and many of the social consequences may be averted 
by the provisions of the Lunacy Acts being put in force ; but in the 
former, friends and relations are helpless and hopeless ; they are at the 
mercy of one who is unable to exercise mercy. Can it then be 
wondered at that demands are being made that further legislation 
should be undertaken with a*view to avert the lamentable results of 
the unrestrained action of the habitual drunkard ? 

Every medical man admits that a strong measure for this purpose 
is urgently called for. The profession has advocated it on many 
occasions in public, and supported its opinion by a mass of important 
and undeniable evidence before a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1872. It appears extraordinary that a mere pennissive^ 
Act was the only consequence of the Eeport of this Committee, which 
distinctly declared the clamant necessity for legal intervention, and 
recommended that provision should be made for the compulsory 
seclusion of persons, who, ‘ notwithstanding the plainest considerations 
of health, interest, and duty, are given over to habits of intemper¬ 
ance, so as to render them unable to control themselves, and incapable^ 
of managing their own affairs, or such as to render them in any way 
dangerous to themselves or others.’ But the House would not listen, 
to any such proposal. 
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It has been stated in public that a medical Member of Parliament 
bebeves it is hopeless ever to get any curtailment of the liberty of 
the subject, or any power of interference, on account of habitual 
drunkenness, because no specific definition of the condition for which 
it is proposed to legislate has ever been submitted. | It is doubtful 
whether the jnost urgent in this matter would not be compelled to 
admit that the definition of the Select Committee, and even the 
somewhat better one of the Inebriates’ Act of 1879,‘ are open to the 
serious criticism of being subject to far too wide an interpretation. 
It is unnecessary to adduce instances of habitual drunkenness which 
might come under an 3 %strict interpretation of the terms which do not 
require to be dealt with; they must suggest themselves to lawyers and 
the public alike. But I am not aware that it has ever been debated 
whether any such interpretation is necessary. When we turn to the 
Acts which legalise the restriction of the liberty* of the subject for 
matters outside crime (the Lunacy Acts) we find the following 
definition:— 

' liunatic/when used in this Act, shall mean and include every person certified 
■by two medical persons to be a lunatic, an insane ptirson, an idiot, or a person of 
unsoTind mind. 

Everybody knows there are thousands of insane persons at large 
who are not technically ‘ lunatics,’ whom no one desires to confine, 
whose seclusion is not called for on account of their own or the public 
safety, and who can be sufficiently well cared for by their relatives. 
In like manner, there are thousands of persons addicted ‘ at times ’ to 
excess in alcohol, whom the common-sense of the community would 
exclude from the category of technical * habitual drunkards,’ and whom 
the law would exclude by adopting a definition on some such lines as 
these;— 

‘Habitual drunkard,’■when used in'this Act, shall mean and include every 
person certified to bo so by the Chairman of the Court provided for in this Act, 
or who voluntarily submits himself to its provisions. 

Before arguing this point further it may be well to consider what 
the constitution of such a court should be. In the Keport of 1872 
it is recommended that when a person refuses to go voluntarily to a 
sanatorium or reformatory he should be committed, 

on th(* application of friends or relatives, under proper legal restrictions, or by the 
decision of a local court of inquiry, established under proper safeguards, before 
which, on the application of a near relative or guardian, or a parish or other local 
^uthitrity, or other authorised persons, proof shall be given that the party cited is 

^ ^ ^ — - . 

^ * Habitual drunkard * means a person who, not being amenable to any jurisdic¬ 
tion in lunacy, is notwitli^standing, by reason of habitual intemperate drinking of 
intoxicating liquor, at times dangerous to himself or herself or to others, or incapable 
of managing himself or herself, and his or her affairs (42 & 43 Viet. chap. 19, clause 3, 
sec. h). 
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unable to control himself, and incapable of managing his own affairs, or that hia 
habits are such as to render him dangerous to himself or others; that this arises 
from the abuse of alcoholic drinks or sedatives; and he is therefore to be doomed 
an habitual drunkard.* (Recommendation 2, page v.) 

This recommendation is far more vague than the one suggested by 
the Chairman in his draft report, wherein a definite though unsatis¬ 
factory and cumbrous method of procedure was set forth.^ I venture 
to express the opinion that it is highly improbable that any meiisure 
will receive the assent of the legislature which proposes that a person 
should he confined for what, to the public mind, verges on crime, on 
the mere application of friends or relatives, wKatever the restrictions 
may be. It would savour too much of the lettre de cachet ever to 
meet with public approval. In the recent Lunacy Act for England 
this form of procedure has been superseded in regard to persons 
alleged to be insane ; how much less likely is it to find favour when 
bearing on the condition now under discussion? To avoid the 
slightest suggestion of possible abuse, all such inquiries should be 
conducted in public before a court presided over by a judge—either 
a county court judge, chairman of quarter sessions, a sheriff or sherifi- 
substitute (in Scotland), a legal commissioner in lunacy, or a magis¬ 
trate specially appointed for the purpose, assisted by two persons, 
medical or legal, one of whom should be appointed by the petitioner, 
and one by the alleged drunkard. If this tribunal, after hearing 
evidence taken on oath, finds by a majority that the subject of 
inquiry is so far given over to habits of intemperance in stimulants 
or sedatives as to render him unable to control himself, to make him 
dangerous to others, or to prevent him from managing his estate, it 
should be empowered to place him under restraint in such an 
establishment as may be determined by the court for a period not 
exceeding two years. Any appeal for liberation before the expiry of 
the term of seclusion fixed by the court should be remitted to the 
same court, whose decision should be final. Further, the court should 
liave tlie power of directing measures by means of which the 
drunkard's estate should be placed under a committee in England, or 
a cwraior iowZa in Scotland; the continuance of such committee or 
curatory not to be determined by the period of seclusion. 

Of course the action of this court would not be called into play 
in the case of persons submitting themselves voluntarily to treatment 
-as provided for by the existing Act, or such as consented to their estates 
being j)laced in the hands of judicial factors. Provision would 
require to be made to prevent voluntary submission being used as a 
means of evading the more serious consequences of formal committal. 
This could be procured by power being given to some constituted 
•authority to warrant superintendents of retreats %t asylums to receive 


* See p. xiv of Report, 
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the inebriate, as in the case of voluntary patients under the Lunacy 
Acts, and to detain him or her for the full term asked for. This 
period should not be curtailed except under order of such authority, 
after due inquiry. The weakest point of the Inebriate Act is the 
ease with which the petitioner can obtain remission of the period of 
confinement originally determined on. 

I submit that the stumbling-block in the way of legislation pre¬ 
sented by the impossibility of framing a definition applicable to all 
cases of chronic inebriety is overcome by the limiting definition 
suggested; that by its adoption all cases in which interference is 
not called for would be excluded; and that the constitution of a 
tribunal as above indicated would effectually protect against the 
possibility of abuse. Objections to such a court might indeed be 
raised by those who, knowing by dire experience the great hardships- 
which result from the entire absence of protective legislation, demand 
an easier and more private' system of procedure. It may be argued 
that the consequences of an open trial would be as disastrous to the 
patient and his family as the existing evil. The obvious answer to 
this is, that in a large proportion of appeals to any tribunal, markedly 
in the case of divorce, much the same considerations present them¬ 
selves, and have to be weighed; and, farther, it must be remembered 
that, generally speaking, the habits of the inebriate have already 
become matters of notoriety. It is true the legal procedure in the 
case of lunatics is conducted in camera ; but it must also be borne 
in mind that the public is satisfied as to the necessity of action in 
the one case, and that in the other a large section of the community 
needs to be educated up to a true sense of the position. It would 
be inexpedient for the advocates of such legislation to ask for forcible 
control of inebriates unless it were guarded by open investigation 
and formal judicial decision. No legislation can proceed in advance- 
of general public opinion. 

There are, however, other considerations which should be placed 
distinctly before the public. In all the pleas for compulsory control 
which have been advanced, three objects are stated to be attainable : 
first, the cure of the inebriate; secondly, the safety of the public and 
the family; and, thirdly, the care of the estate. Certain important 
witnesses asserted* before the Select Committee that 30 per cent, of 
all cases recovered when submitted to proper treatment, conducted 
for a sufficient length of time. Speaking from considerable experience, 
I have no hesitation in saying that, in the very great majority of 
cases, two years is the shortest period in which anything like a perma¬ 
nent cure can be effected j ® and, therefore, that recommendations of 

• are certain o^es in which drinking is connected with passing bodily con¬ 
ditions ; where, in fact, it is vicarious of actual temporary insanity. These, however; 
can, for the most part, be treated successfully at home in a shorter time. 
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detention for six months or a year are illusory. If we are to have 
a measure, let it be a sufficient one, framed without blinking the real 
facts. Again, accepting the 30 per cent, of recoveries (which, how¬ 
ever, must be done with a very large pinch of salt), provision for the 
odd 70 per cent, of irreclaimables remains to be considered. What 
is to become of them ? Are they to be committed and recommitted, 
or are they to be discharged as incurable? The former would un¬ 
doubtedly be the best thing for them, but is it reasonable to hope 
that legal provision for their permanent incarceration would ever be 
made ? No greater difficulty surrounds the whole question than this; 
but it has to be fairly faced. Perhaps the best way out of the diffi¬ 
culty would be to authorise omy magistrate to recommit to a retreat 
a person who has been'an ‘ habitual drunkard' under the Act, and who 
has been brought before him, and found guilty of conduct liable to 
produce a breach of the peace. Must such inebriates be allowed to 
solve the question for themselves by drinking themselves to death 
or into lunatic asylums ? 

If we seek for cure we must attack inebriety, like all other morbid 
symptoms, at its outset. But how can this be* carried out ? * Where 
shall we find the enthusiast with so little knowledge of the world as 
to suggest that a person should be incarcerated because his miscon¬ 
duct may eventually lead to habitual drunkenness ? 

The plain fact is, the great benefits which would accrue from 
the passing of a strong Act to inhibit the action of inebriates 
would be protection to the families and the public, and the custody 
of estates. It is certain that a small proportion can be cured, and 
that a compulsory measure would act as a powerful deterrent, 
strengthening the hands of the relatives and physician. Probably 
the compulsory clauses would seldom require to be enforced, for their 
existence would exercise pressure in the direction of voluntary seclu¬ 
sion.^ But the benefit to the mass would be in the direction indicated. 
Surely this is no small matter. At present the condition of the family 
is unendurable, and the future is imperilled, A person who is practi¬ 
cally irresponsible has it in his uncontrolled power to squander his 
last sixpence, and it not unfrequently happens that all dependent on 
iliim are reduced to actual ruin. The best they can look for is his 
death. Protection would be obtained if provision were made by which 
the inebriate in aU cases (i.e. whether submitting voluntarily, or com¬ 
mitted, to control) should be compelled to relinquish the management 
of his affairs, his estate being placed in the hands of committee or a 
curator; tits period of curatory not to Urminate with the period of 
emjinement Kestitution of civil rights should only be procurable 

* I have known it to be done, but under very exceptional circumstances. 

* In those American states where such an Act is in force, it is said 94 per cent, 
of the inmates of retreats are ‘ Voluntaries.* 
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after evidence of reformation and capacity has been laid before a 
properly constituted authority. • 

Were such measures adopted, the habitual drunkard would be- 
pretty well in hand, and the true interests of all concerned would be 
fairly well guarded. 

Moreover there is reason to believe that, as matters now stand, 
not a few ‘ inebriates ’ who originally have voluntarily submitted to 
seclusion are placed under circumstances which render them involun¬ 
tary dStenus. A man or woman (more frequently the latter) consents 
to seclusion at a distance from home, perhaps in another division of 
the kingdom; should such a person become dissatisfied, and demand 
to be discharged, no opposition is offered ; but the absence of money, 
or the means of obtaining it, renders liberty of action impossible; 
and until an order of release is sent by the detaining relative, the 
‘ voluntary ’ must remain in the establishment, or private house, 
against his or her will. Without denying for a moment that this is, 
generally speaking,, the best thing for the inebriate, I sul3mit it is 
questionable whether sailing so close to the wind of the law is desir¬ 
able. At present it is'warranted by the absence of legislation. The 
system advocated in this article would supersede all such doubtful 
procedure. 


John Batty Tlke. 
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ESO TERIC B UDDHJSM 

{A REPL y 7V PROFESSOR MAX MULLER) 

On any subject connected with the sacred literature of the East 
T^rofessor Max Muller writes—for English readers—with great au¬ 
thority, His article therefore on Esoteric Buddhism will, no doubt, 
have been accepted but too widely as fatal to the system of thought 
identified with that expression. He finds nothing in the Buddhist 
books about any interior teaching behind that plainly conveyed, and 
confidently declares that nothing of the kind exists. For people 
altogether ignorant of theosophical doctrine this will be conclusive; 
others, acquainted in some measure with theosoj)hical literature, will 
be puzzled at the professor’s attitude. He refrains from coming in 
any way to close quarters with the body of belief he seeks to discredit, 
ignoring it so entirely that one cannot make out whether he has 
taken the trouble to look into it at all. And, summed up in a few 
words, his argument is that Buddhism cannot contain any teaching 
hitherto kept secret, because the books hitherto published do not dis¬ 
close any secrets of the kind. If they had done so, where would have 
been the secrecy? When we know what the esoteric teacbing is we 
may indeed find evidence in the published books to show that it was 
known to their authors 5 but when anyone says ‘ There is an esoteric 
side to Buddhism,’ that is equivalent to saying there is a view of this 
subject which is not found in the books. How is he shown to be 
wrong by tlie fact that the books do not contain it ? 

But the jnesent attack is furtlier embarrassing in this way: it rests 
chiefly on an unfavourable survey of Madame Blavatsky’s career, asso¬ 
ciated with criticisms of her book Isis Unveiled, That was written 
some years before Esoteric Buddhism was formulated, and Madame 
Blavatsky was not the writer who formulated that system. All 
students of theosophy are under deep obligations to her. But Pro¬ 
fessor Max Miillei gives us the history of the movement upside down. 
Before I can vindicate the ideas he seeks to disparage, I must comb 
out the facts which he has left in such curious confusion. 

In 1883 I was enabled to bring into intelligible shape a view of 
the origin and destinies of man derived from certain teachings with 
which I was favoured while in India. *It challenged the attention of 
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Western readers because it seemed to furnish a more reasonable 
interpretation of man’s spiritual constitution and of the world’s 
purpose, than any with which European thought had previously been 
•concerned. It provided something like a scientific abstract of all 
religious doctrine, by the help of which it was easy to separate the 
wl^eat from the chaff in various ecclesiastical creeds. Allowing for 
symbolical methods of treatment as entering largely into popular 
religions, the new teaching showed that Brahmanism, Buddhism, and 
Christianity could be accounted for as growing up at various periods 
in India and Europe from the same coipmon root of spiritual know¬ 
ledge, But since Buddhism had apparently separated itself less 
widely than other religions from the parent stem, 1 gave my book the 
title Esoteric Bjiddhimiy partly in loyalty to the exterior faith pre¬ 
ferred by those from whom my information had come, partly because 
even in its exterior form that religion was already attracting a great 
deal of sympathetic interest in Europe, and seemed the natural bridge 
along which European thinking might be conducted to an appre¬ 
ciation of the beautifully coherent and logical view of Nature I had 
been enabled to obtain. 

The name of the book clung to the system it described, and no 
one was more surprised or amused than its author when people, 
attracted by its means to become theosophists, or students of Divine 
science, were first spoken of by newspaper writers, dealing hastily with 
the new departure of thought, as ‘ Esoteric Buddhists/ In that 
form the term was a misnomer. Theosophists might just as well 
have been called Esoteric Christians or Esoteric Brahmins. But it is 
one thing for reviewers, dealing on the spur of the moment with a 
new school of philosophy, to apprehend it imperfectly; it is another 
for a learned professor, attacking it ten years later, to eclipse their 
worst mistakes. 

To begin with, Professor Max MiiUer calls Madame Blavatsky the 
founder of Esoteric Buddhism, and describes her as a 'clever, wild, 
and excitable girl,’ in search of a new religion she could honestly 
embrace. Her clever girlhood had ripened till she was close on sixty, 
when the term Esoteric Buddhism was first brought into use; and, 
whether it "^vas a good or a bad term, she had nothing to do with its 
selection, and indeed quarrelled with it—as I think rather unneces¬ 
sarily—in some of her later writings. What she really founded was 
the Theosophical Society for the* study of Eastern Eeligions (among 
other objects), and it was through that Society, and through her aid 
in the first instance—for which I can never be suflSiciently grateful— 
that I came into relations with the fountain of information from 
which my teaching has ever since been derived. But when Professor 
Max Miiller proceeds to find fault with Isis Unveiled, and criticises 
that interesting and suggertive work by picking out a Greek word 
that is incorrectly written, fancying in that way to cast discredit on 
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a scheme of philosophy promulgated years after Isis was written, in 
a book by another author, the misdirection of his fault-finding is 
on a level with the pettiness of the criticism itself. It is notorious 
to all who knew Madame Blavatsky that she was not only capable of 
making any imaginable mistake in writing a Greek word, but 
scarcely knew so much as the alphabet of that language. To under¬ 
stand how it came to pass that under those circumstances the 
manuscripts she wrote with her own hand were freely embellished 
with Greek quotations would require a comprehension of many 
curious human capacities outside the scope of that scholarship of 
which Professor Max Miiller is justly proud, but unfortunately too 
often inclined to mistake for universal knowledge. 

In so far as his present article is directed to discredit Esoteric 
Buddhism, Professor Max Aluller’s rapid skelch of Madame Bla- 
vatsky’s career is, for the reasons I have pointed out, irrelevant from 
A to Z, But the careless plan he has followed in dealing with the 
subject itself is in keeping with the personal notice. ‘ People,' he 
says, ‘were takei^ aback by the assurance with which this new 
prophetess spoke of her intercourse with unseen spirits; of letters 
flying through the air from Tibet to Bombay; of showers of flowers 
falling from the ceiling of a dining-room; of saucers disappearing 
from a tea-tray and being found in a garden, and of voices and noises 
proceeding from spirits through a mysterious cabinet. You jtiay 
ask how educated people could have been deceived by sucli ordinary 
jugglery; but with some people the power of believing seems to 
grow with the absurdity of what is to be believed.' There is no item 
in this catalogue of wonders that correctly quotes any single incident 
recorded in any original narrative of Aladame Blavatsky's doings. 
Aly own book, T/ie Oec?di IForW, is the principal reservoir of all 
such records, but, as usual with peojjle who wish to ridicule its 
testimony, Professor Alax Aliiller-prcfers to deal not with the book 
itself, but. with some third-liaud caricature of its contents. Modern 
])sychic investigation has already harmonised with subtle forces of 
nature, some of the surprising powers which Madame Blavatsky 
exhibited. In talking of jugglery, Professor Alax Muller is probably 
unaware that the leading ‘juggler' or conjuror of America, Mr. 
Kellar, has recently written an article in the North American Revieio 
acknowledging that his experience of wonder-working in India has 
introduced him to some performances that lie quite outside the 
domain of the art he professes. That which is really absurd in this 
connection is the power a good many peo})le still show of cZisbelieving 
facts supported by overwhelming evidence if these fail to lit in with 
their own narrow experience. Credulity is sometimes stupid, no 
doubt, but irrational incredulity may occasionally be even more so. 
On that tempting theme, however, I must not* dilate for the moment. 
Madame Blavatskv’s aoluevements in connection with psychic 
VoL. XXXIII—No. 19() ' 3 Y 
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faculties and forces not yet generally understood, have nothing to do 
with the really important question whether theosophical doctrine con¬ 
stitutes an acceptable solution of the mysteries of life and death. 

Still, paying no attention to that qiiestion, Professor Max Midler 
says, ‘ No one can study Buddhism unless he learns Sanskrit and lYili.’ 
No one can comprehend Buddhism, he goes on unconsciously to 
show us, by virtue merely of scholarship in those tongues. He may 
do useful w'ork in the preparation of translations for students who 
deal with living thought rather than with dead language, but 
Madame Blavatsky with all her literary inaccuracy has done a great 
deal more than the Sanskrit professor to interpret. Eastern tliinking, 
and what are her verbal blunders beside the confusion of the wliole 
attack now made ux)on her ? ‘ She certainly showed great shrewd¬ 

ness in withdrawing herself and her description of Esoteric Buddhism 
from all jiossible conti’ol and contradiction. Her Buddhism, she 
declared, was not the Buddhism which ordinary scholars might study 
in the canonical books; hers was Esoteric Buddhism/ She did 
nothing of the sort. She never used the term Esoleri(; Buddhism 
excex>t in her Secret Doctrine to iiiul fault with my use of it, on llie 
somewhat technical ground that, meaning what I did, I ought to 
have spellecl the word with one ‘ d/ In Isis^ she wrote, ‘ it is not 
in the dead letter of Buddliist ical sacred literature that scholars 7iiay 
hox)e to find the' true solution of the metapliysical sul)tleties of 
Buddhism,’ but she was not then engaged in develojnng the system 
now called Esoteric Buddhism. Slie was sim^Jy pouring out a flood 
of miscellaneous information conctu-ning the inner meaning of old- 
world religions and symbologies, t he mysteries of Egyjit and Greece, tlie 
modern initiations of the East, and the teaching she had acquired there 
with reference to sux)er-])hysieal })lanos of nature already beginning 
to be recognised in the Western world as connecting our jAiase of 
existence, however vaguely and cloudily, with other conditions of 
being. The book was not designed t.o teach anything in X)articiila.r, 
but to stir ux> interest in an unfamiliar body of occult mysterit's. 
For many people it did this effectually. The Theosophical Socu’ety 
was set on foot; it came to jmss that I was entrusted with the task 
of putting into intelligible shape the views of life and nature enter¬ 
tained by certain Eastern initiates who were interested in the Thoo- 
soj>hical Society, and the movement gradually assumed its j^resent 
character. Nothing is further from my wish than to claim—at 
Madame Blavatsky’s exx)ense—any peculiar merit for myself in tlie 
matter. I took charge of a message and carried it to Western readers. 
But I was a messenger from those whom Madame Blavatsky also to 
the best of her ability endeavoured to rex)resent—not from herself. 
This is the important fact for all to remember who wish to under¬ 
stand the present position of Theosoi)hy. All of us who have been 
concerned, one way or another, with the movement have acknow- 
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ledged the immense services Madame Blavatsky rendered in 
bridging the chasm which separated modem thought from esoteric 
enlightenment. But with Theosophy itself as a guide through the 
mazes of existence, Madame Blavatsky’s merits and demerits have 
nothing at all to do. Individuals rise and sink in the stream of a 
great movement; they do not constitute it. Those who most love 
and revere Madame Blavatsky are doing the worst service they can 
render to the cause slie worked for, by pinning her name to 
Theosophy, and malcing it look like a sect witli one fallible mortal 
at its head. They might as well call astronomy Tycho-Brahism, 
and study the stars exclusively on the basis of the Danish observer's 
ideas. Not less absurd in another way is the commonplace attack 
on Tlieosophy laised on the notion that IMudarne Blavatsky was its 
fraudulent inventor. Tlie estimation in which she ^\as he.kl to the 
last by a devoted body of friends—whose contributions to theo- 
sophical literature oft'ectiially rebuke the theory that they wei'e weak- 
minded dupes—is a brief but emphatic i*efutatioii of unjust accusa¬ 
tions on which too much x^apor and thought have been exx)ended. 
Either way the time lias gone by for treating Theosophy as a 
question depending on jMadaine Blavatsky's personality. Her books 
lenuiin to be considertHl on tlndr imn’iis like all other ex])ositions of 
llieosoj>hical docirine, l)ut neither to be regarded as infallihlo on the 
one hand nor as discrediting Theosojiliy by their mistakes on the 
other. 

At the time of the Oriental Congress last Sex:)tcmber, Iheosophical 
writers were beginning to hoxie they liad drawn Professor Max Muller 
into some axijn'ccialion of the inner significance of that Oriental litera¬ 
ture to the translation of whicli he had devoted so much industry. 
He spoke then of the Ujianishads and of the ancient philoso]>hy of 
the Vedanta as throwing ‘ new' light even to-day on some of the 
X^roblems nearest to our own hearts.' 'fliis w'as a great advance on 
earlier utterances, in which he dealt with the Vedas, at all events, as 
the x»rattling of humanity's babyhood—or in words to that effect. 
But now he has again rela];)sed, and declares thc're are no mysteries 
and nothing esoteric either in Buddhism or Brahmanism, though 
again, later on, he says, ‘No lionest seliolar would deny that we know 
as yet very little [of Buddhism], and that we see but darkly through 
the immense mass of its literature and the int ricacies of its metaphy¬ 
sical sx)eculations/ This admission is oj;)posed to the force of the 
bold statement with which he sets out, ‘that there is no longer any 
secret about Sanskrit literature, and . . that we in England know as 
much about it as most native scholars.’ In view of information on 
the subject I have had from ‘ native scholars ’ the contention is ludi¬ 
crous, but the question whether there are or are not hidden records 
bearing on the secrets of Eastern initiation has nothing to do with the 
main point. Over and above whatever written records exist, there 

3 y2 
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are traditional beliefs and views of nature amongst certain people in 
India that had not been 2)ublished anywhere till the current theoso- 
phical movement began, I got at these by living in India and 
coming into relations with those who entertained them, and were 
willing at last that they should in some measure be made public. 
Professor Max Muller, without stopping to think how his own testi¬ 
mony corroborates my position, says there is nothing of all this in 
the sacred books. Of course not; but, to a greater extent than Pro^ 
fessor Max Muller imagines, all this is darkly hinted at in the sacred 
books. Nobody could pick up these hints unless he had first been 
instructed in the esoteric doctrine, but to anyone who knows some¬ 
thing of this the allusions are apparent. From the proper theoso- 
phical point of view they are not very imj>ortant. The theosophical 
teaching is valuable for its intrinsic worth. It ought not to be 
recommended to European readers because there is authority behind 
it. For us the authority from which it emanates need only begin 
to command respect when we understand the teaching. If it 
had not been found worthy of respect for its own sake, it w'ould have 
fallen dead. Instead of that, Esoteric Buddhism is read in a dozen 
editions and languages all over the world. And in time people who 
read, acquiring from tlie teaching itself a comprehension of the sources 
from which it is now derived, grow interested in questions of au¬ 
thority. Around these a considerable theosophic literature grows up. 
Professor Max Miiller does not even glance at it. He hammers away 
at the single notion—I do not find your secret teachings in the 
public Buddhist writings. Why does not he argue—there cannot 
be any ore in the mine for there is none lying on the surface ? But, 
coming back to the traces on the surface that may show those who 
can interpret them where there is ore lying below, let me offer an 
illustration of esoteric canonical records that are mere nonsense taken 
as the scholar takes them—literally—but full of luminous signi¬ 
ficance read in the light of esoteric teaching. 

Barely have the scholars blundered more absurdly than in dealing 
with the records of Buddha’s death, and in reading au pied de la 
Jettre the story of his fatal illness supervening on a meal of ‘ dried 
boar’s flesh ’ served to him by a certain Kunda—a coppersmith at 
Pava. Laborious students of Oriental hanguage—never concerning 
tluimselves with Oriental thought—accept this as meaning, in words 
quoted by Alabaster in the Wheel of the Law, that Buddha died of 
‘ dysentery caused by eating roast pork.’ Dr. Rhys Davids gives 
currency to tliis ludicrous misconception. Common-sense ought to 
have been startled at the notion that the diet of so ultra-confirmed a 
vegetarian as a Hindoo religious teacher could not but be, could be 
invaded by so gross an article of food as roast pork. But worshippers 
of the letter which killcth are apt to lose sight of common-sense, 
[n reality boar’s flesh is an Oriental symbol for esoteric knowledge, 
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derived from the boar avatar of Vishnu—an elaborate allegory which 
represents the incarnate god lifting the earth out of the waters with 
his tusks—a transaction which Wilson explains in his translation of 
the Vishnu Parana as representing Hhe extrication of the world from 
a deluge of iniquity by the rites of religion/ Dried boar’s flesh clearly 
stands in the * Book of the Great Decease ’ for esoteric knowledge 
prepared for popular use—reduced to a form in which it could be 
taught to the multitude. It was through too daring an attempt to 
carry out this policy that Buddha’s enterprise came to an end. That 
is the true meaning of the allegory so painfully debased when taken 
at the foot of the letter. The esoteric view of the story is shown 
obviously to be the right one by many subordinate details. For 
example, Buddha directs that only he shall make use of the diied 
boar’s flesh at the allegorical feast. The brethren shall be served 
with cakes and rice. None but he himself can digest such food, he 
says, and whatever is left over shall be buried, so that no others may 
partake of it; a singular order for him to give on the literal inter¬ 
pretation of the story, seeing that he is represented as not able to 
digest it, and as dying of its etfects. Of course the meaning plainly 
is that no one of lesser authority than himself must take tlie re¬ 
sponsibility of giving out occult secrets. 

Even more glaring references to esoteric mysteries are embodied 
in tli(^ Akankheyya Sutta,* where Buddha describes the various 
attainments open to a Bhikkhu, or disciple who has joined his order. 

if a Bhikkhu should desire, brethren, to exercise one by one each of the different 
Iddliis, being one to bt'come multiform, being multiform to become one; to become 
visible, or to become invisible; to go witliout being stopped to tlje further side of 
a wail, or a fence, or a mountain, as if through air; to penetrate up and down 
through solid ground, as if througli water; to walk on the water ■without dividing 
it, as if on solid ground; to travel cross-legged through the sky, like the birds on 
the wing; to touch and feel with the hand even the sun and Ihe moon, mighty 
aud powerful though they be; and to reach in the body, even up to the Heaven of 
Brahma; let him then fulfil all righteousness; let him be devoted to that quietude 
of heart which springs from within; let him not drive back the ecstasy of con¬ 
templation ; lot him look through things; let him be much alone. 

So on through several pages. Do(‘s this read like nonsense in mate¬ 
rialistic Europe? The esoteric teaching makes it all intelligible. 
The whole passage relates to the capacities which are possible for the 
esoterically-trained and initiated disciple who can live in full con¬ 
sciousness in the astral body, who can render that perceptible (or 
visible) to ordinar3'- senses if he chooses, to whom the solid matter of 
the physical plane is no impediment, nor distance an embarrassment. 
The Sutta in which it occurs points to hidden methods of teaching 
and training from beginning to end. And the \Yhiie Lotus of 
DAama, edited by Professor Mpx Muller, refers also to the magical 

* Vol, xi., Sacred Boohs of the East, 
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faculties of tlie Buddhist adept, while Ananda was not allowed to sit 
in the first convocation till he had performed the ‘miracles' recog¬ 
nised as qualifying him to be regarded as an Arhat. Certainly the 
public writings do not say minutely how an aspirant is to acquire 
the abnormal knowledge and powers necessary for such achievements. 
TJie real esoteric knowledge, never written down, but handed from 
master to pupil in the processes of initiation, is alone competent to 
give practical guidance in such matters. But, as we see, the authority 
of the canonical books can be quoted as sliowing that the achieve¬ 
ments are recognised as attainalfie. Docs Professor Max Muller 
regard them as the logical outcome of mere virtuous pi'actice ? If 
not, the old writers clearly suppressed some branch of their teaching 
in addressing the world at large. It is not enough for Professor Max 
Muller to say that in describing Arhat powers they were talking non¬ 
sense. For the moment that is not the question. Had they in their 
minds the belief that certain processes of training might lead to those 
powers ? If they had, they were conscious of an esoteric side to their 
teaching, and it is obvious beyond dispute that they did entertain 
such a belief. 

Worship of the letter in dealing with sacred writings has been 
the curse of modem religion, stultifying the spiritual meaning of 
more books than those under consideration. It is hardly probable 
that Professor Max Miiller would be fettered to that system in 
discussing Western scriptures, so that it is doubly amazing he 
should apply that disastrous method of interpretation to the Sacred 
Books of the East, on which ho has bestowed so much of his time 
and energy. 

He tells us tliat ‘Buddhism was the highest Brahmanism popu¬ 
larised, everything esoteric being abolished.! This is a misreading 
even of the exoteric records. Buddhism popularised Brahmanism in 
the sense of showing that the attainment of high spiritual beatitude 
was open to all men who trod the right path—^not merely, as Brah¬ 
manism taught, to the Brahmins. The esoteric initiations were not 
abolished—merely held out to aU who should become worthy. That 
is the real meaning of the phrase attributed to Buddha, ‘ The Tata- 
gatha has no such thing as the closed fist of a teacher who keeps 
some things back.' 

Again, Professor Max Muller says, ‘Whatever we know of Buddha 
and Buddhism we must try to know at first hand—that is to say, we 
must be prepared to give chapter and verse in some canonical or 
authoritative book ; we must not appeal to Mahatmas on the other 
side of the Himalayas.’ But whether I obtained the teaching on 
which Esoteric Buddhism rests from a Mahatma on the other side 
of the Himalayas or evolved them out of my own head need only 
interest people who begin to be seriously interested in the teaching 
on its own primd facie, intrinsic claims. It is childish to condemn 
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a doctrine as wrong because it emanates from somebody unknown to 
tbe readt-r. It may bo rationally ignored by anyone bold enough to 
say, ‘ I never trust my own judgment; I only consider ideas when 
they are hall-marked as fit for acceptance by some acknowledged 
authority/ It may be rationally attacked by anyone j^ropared to 
assail it on its merits,—if it interests the world in spite of its unknown 
source. But it can only be irrationally attacked by a writer who 
neglects the thing said, and yet denounces it because ho <loes not 
know anything about the person who says it. ‘ What I know not is 
not knowledge,’ as one distinguished professor is supposed to have 
put the idea. Professor Max Miiller improves on the epigram: 

‘ Philosopher^ I know not have no existence.’ He tells us ‘ Mahatma’ 
is a well-known Sanskrit word applied to men who have retired from 
the ■world as great ascetics. ‘ That these men are able to perform 
most startling feats and to suffer most terrible tortures is perfectly 
true.’ But the term meaning great-souled has become an honorary 
title. He himself has had letters from Benares addressed to him as 
jMaliatma. With the recollection of the tone in which T have heard 


Professor Max Miillers comments on Indian philosophy discussed by 
native pundits at Benares and elsewhere, it seems just possible there 
may have been a touch of irony in such a mode of address; but 
Intiia is, of course, a land of hyperbolical compliment. The servants 
of any Kuropean will call him ‘ Hnzoor,'or ' your Majesty;’ every¬ 
body is a lord to the man next below liira; and, in a spirit of 
mockery, so conventional that it has lost all sting, the humblest 
relainer of every Indian household—the sweeper—is habitually called 
by his companions ‘ IMaharajah.’ This is how it comes to pass that 
Professor Max Midler has been misled about the Indian ideas 
attat'hed to the term Mahatma. Seriously used, it is a term of 
sublime respect. Applied to the yogi or faqueer who lives in the 


for(‘st and performs the ‘ startling feats ’ whicli our professor so oddly 
recognises—though so scornful of the only such feats almndantly 
vouched for in recent years—it would merely be a phrase of conven¬ 


tional compliment. I never heard it used even in that w^ay in 
application to the yogi of the jungle, but negative experience does 
not count for much. Anyone knowing India will feel tliat it might 


be used in the way I describe. 

Inasmuch'as Professor Max Muller says no word concerning the 
views or system of philosophy set forth in Esoteric B^iddhismy one 


can hardly complain that he has travestied or misrepresented them. 
He has talked up in the air about something else, and, as the artick^ 


stands, it reads like an attack on the undulatory theory of light- 
grounded on a contention that Sir Isaac Newton mismanaged the 
Mint, ' But parting company from him for a moment, to explain the 
teaching he disapproves of—without having been at the pains to 
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ascertain what it is—the leading ideas of Esoteric Buddhism may be 
summed up briefly as follows: 

The human creature as we know him is a manifestation on the 
physical plane of nature of a complex spiritual being developed by 
slow degrees, by the aggregation round a spiritual nucleus of the 
cax^acities and most durable characteristics engendered by his ex¬ 
perience of life through a prolonged series of existences. The body 
is a mere, instrument on which the interior entity performs—such 
music as be has learned to make. Between the body and the true 
spiritual nucleus lie intervening principles which express the lower 
consciousness, active during physical life. The consciousness, both 
lower and higher, is quite capable]|of functioning in vehicles indepen¬ 
dent of the body, and belonging, as regards the material of which 
they consist, to the next superior plane or manifestation of nature— 
called for convenience and following the nomenclature of mediicval 
occultists—the astral plane, though it has nothing whatever to do with 
the stars. In every life much of the consciousness that makes up the 
complete man relates to transitory or ignoble things. After death, 
therefore, the persistence of this lower consciousness retains the soul 
for a time on the astral plane, during which period under some con¬ 
ditions it may sometimes become cognisable to still living people, but 
by degrees the attachment to phases of life which belong exclusively 
to the incarnate condition wears ofi*, and the real spiritual soul, or iu 
other words the original man, with only the loftier side of his character 
or nature in activity, passes on to a state of spiritual beatitude 
analogous to the heaven of exoteric religious teaching. There the 
person who has passed away is still himself; his own consciousness 
is at work, and for a long time he remains in a state of blissful rest, 
the correct appreciation of which claims a great deal of attention to 
many collateral considerations. When after a protracted period the 
specific personal memories of the last life have faded out—though 
the spiritual soul still retains all its capacities, all the cosmic progress 
that it has earned, it is drawn back into re-incamation. The process 
is accomplished by degrees. The whole entity is not at once conscious 
within, or expressed by, the body of the young child. But as this 
grows it becomes more and more qualified to express the original 
consciousness of the permanent soul, and when it is mature, it is once 
more the original Ego, minus nothing but the specific memories of 
its last life. 

Why does it not remember ? is always the first question of the 
beginner in theosophic study. Because we who do not remember 
are as yet but nature’s children. Those who are further advanced 
along the line of cosmic progress do remember. But the science of 
the matter meanwhile is this. The higher spiritual soul is the per¬ 
manent element in the Ego, and if sufficiently grown, can infuse each 
new personality which it develoxjs wdth memories which it, in that 
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case, can retain. But the lower side of ordinary human conscious¬ 
ness, taking the race at its present average development, is a good 
deal more vigorous than the spiritual nature. The higher soul, im* 
mersed again in a material manifestation, is choked as to its con¬ 
sciousness for the time being by the weed growth ai’ound it. There 
is plenty of time, however, in the scheme of nature. After many 
incarnations the higher soul may get strong enough to bear down 
the accumulated tendencies gathering round it during its earth-lives. 
Then an opportunity wdll come for remembering past lives, and for 
many other achievements. 

The laws which determine tlie physical attributes, condition of 
life, intellectual capacities, and so forth of the new body, to which the 
Ego is drawn by affinities even more complicated than those of 
chemical atoms, are known to esoteric and less accurately to ordinary 
Buddhism as Karma. As you sow so shall you reap. The acts of 
each life build up the conditions under which the next is spent. In 
regard to his happiness, and all that has to do with his weU-being 
on this earth, every man has been, in the fullest sense of the term, 
his own creator, creating the conditions into which he passes in 
accordance with the Divine law that determines the nature of good 
and evil, and the consequences of devotion to the one or the other. 
As the earth-life is thus the school of humanity, it is not an end in 
itself. To achieve higher spiritual conditions of being is to escape 
beyond the necessity for re-incarnation. Iffins exoteric Buddhism 
talks of escaping the perpetuation of — meaning incarnate life— 
as something desirable, in a way which leads those who imperfectly 
grasp the esoteric significance of the idea to suppose that the extinc¬ 
tion of consciousness is the object treated as desirable. The end 
really contemplated is the permanent elevation of consciousness to 
spiritual conditions. In the vast scheme of nature, comprehended 
by the esoteric teaching as that on which the world is planned, the 
ultimate realisation of such spiritual beatitude is regarded as the 
destiny in reserve for the majority of mankind, after immensely pro¬ 
tracted schooling. But by great efforts at any time after a certain 
turning-point in evolution has been passed, those who realise the 
potentialities of their being may enter at a relatively early date on 
their sublime inheritance. To show mankind at large the path 
which leads to this goal is the final purpose of esoteric teaching. 
Incidentally, it pours a flood of light on mysteries of nature that 
are partially penetrated in some other ways, co-ordinating the other¬ 
wise incoherent phenomena of mesmerism and psychic perception 
and of various occurrences inaptly called supernatural, which some 
people know to take place but cannot interpret, and whieii others, 
content to despise what they cannot account for, thrust aside with 
irrational laughter. Already^ Theosophy has vindicated its own 
teachings for many students whose interior faculties have been ripe 
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for development. The statements of Esoteric Buddhism concerning 
realms of nature imperceptible to the physical sight have already 
become rc’alities for some, who are thus enabled to throw back out of 
their own experience a verification serviceable for others of the 
occult science to which they owe their progress. 

This is the explanation of the fact that the ideas of ]i]soteric 
Buddhism which Professor Max Miiller does not stoop to compre¬ 
hend, much less to discuss, have seemed important to many people, 
caring more for the thing said than for the previous authority of the 
sayer. Though Madame Blavatsky would have bc^en comically ill- 
described even in her younger days as a person in search of a religion 
in which she could honestly believe, that attitude of mind is very 
widely spread throughout the Western world. Theosophy has dealt 
with it by providing interpretations of established dogma that invest 
with an acceptable spiritual meaning creeds offensive to healthy 
intelligence in their clumsy ecclesiastical form. It has lifted thought 
above the narrowness of the churches. The first thing a broad¬ 
minded thinker, speculating on the infinite mysteries of nature, 
feels sure of is tliat no one body of priests can have a monopoly of 
the truth. Theosophy shows that scarcely any of them have even a 
monopoly of falsehood. It gives us religion in th(^ form of al)stract 
sijiritual science which can be applied to any faith, so that we may 
sift its crudities from its truth. It provides us in the system of re¬ 
incarnation—cleared of all fantastic absurdities associated withtlie 
idea in ages before the esoteric view was fully disclosed--with a 
method of evolution that accounts for the inequalities of human life. 
By the doctrine of Karma, attaching to that system, the principle of 
the conservation of energy is raised into a law operative on the moral 
as well as on the physical plane, and the Divine element of justice is 
brought back into a world from which it had been expelled by 
European theologhiiis. In explaining the psychic constitution of 
man, Theosophy—as developed by the Theosophical Society, not in 
the soulless condition to which Professor Max Miiller would reduce 
it, puts on a scientific basis—that is to say, on a footing where law 
is seen to be uniformly operative—the heterogeneous and bewildering 
phenomena of super-physical experience. Every advance of know¬ 
ledge leaves some people aground in the rear, and ihero are hundreds 
of otherwise distinguished men amongst us who will probably never 
in this life realise the importance of new researches on which many 
other inquirers besides theosophists are now bent. But their 
immobility will be forgotten in time. Knowledge will advance in 
spite of them, and views of nature, at first laughed at and discredited, 
will be taken after a while as matters of course, and, emerging from 
the shadow of occultism, will pass down the main current of science. 
Those of us who are early in the field with our experience and infor- 
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mation would sometimes like to be more civilly treated by the 
recognised authorities of the world; but that is a very subordinate 
matter after all, and we have our rewards, of which they know 
nothing. We are well content to be in advance even at the cost of 
some disparaging glances from our less fortunate companions. 

A. P. SiMETT. 
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now TO ATTRACT CAPITAL 

TO THE LAND 


The Duke of Argyll, in a recent letter to a con*espondent, referred to 
a saying of Cobden that agriculture must be considered simply as a 
branch of business, and must be regulated by the same natural laws. 
Has agriculture in Great Britain been, in fact, considered as a branch 
of business and been regulated by the same natural laws ? Has the 
life-tenant, who draws his income from this particular industry, had 
every proper opportunity to develop the resources of the land and to 
work the same at a profit ? Or has our agriculturist had drawbacks 
which prevent him from competing with food-producers in other 
countries ? These, are the questions asked by traders, merchants, and 
employers of labour who are not directly interested in farming. They 
say, if our agriculturist labours under no artificial disadvantage no¬ 
thing can be done for him, but, if he is hampered by unnatural laws, 
such laws can be changed. 

They are aware that in some years profits dwindle away and at 
times disappear in all industries, liowevor well they may be managed, 
that a business is sometimes badly supervised or situated so that it 
never could succeed, and fails accordingly, that another is paralysed 
by debt which absorbs all the [profit in good years and leaves a con¬ 
siderable deficiency in bad ones. 

None of these cases command sympathy from men of business. 
They want to know if capital invested in a well-managed property 
has produced fair interest over a term of years ? To answer this 
question the land must be valued, not on the basis of the inflated 
prices that ruled in the years just after the Franco-German or any 
great war, but the average value must be taken extending over along 
period of time. The hard-headed business man, who is daily con¬ 
tending with competitors, has little sentimental sympathy for other 
branches of that great growth of which he forms a part, and he is 
determined that one limb shall not have more than its fair share of 
nourishment. There is, however, one thing that will always cause 
the man of business to act in a friendly spirit when dealing with the 
landed interest. No man more thoroughly appreciates the beauties 
of the country than he vrho is bound down by the iron hand of his 
affairs to live in the centre of a smoky and grimy atmosphere. He 
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realises that if an immense sum had not bceii thrown away in the 
country to mahe the homesteads picturesque and pleasing to the eye, 
he would, wh(m the summer comes, pass through a country not gay 
with gables and dormer windows, but uninteresting in the uniformity 
of its cheap and business-like architecture. 

I am afraid this is the only side of the question that will appeal 
to the majority of those who live in the towns. They may worship 
Shakespeare or Pitt, but, as Sydney Smith said, ours is the only 
country in which a whole district will not turn out and die as one 
man for some precious relic of the past. 

Agriculture has to be considered as a branch of industry, and not 
as a precious relic that trades on the traditions of the past. We 
have to appreciate in these practical days that the family of an 
iTnj)ecunious landowner may claim to have owned certain lands since 
England was peopled by barbarians, but such a family is soon 
forgotten if succeeded by that of a wealthy man who attends to the 
wants of others in an open-handed and liberal spirit. Present 
custonjs favour agriculture when a proprietor is rich and liberal. 
The owner is content with very little interest for his money, the 
farmer gets every possible inducement to make the most of his land, 
and the labourer benefits by the affluence of both. The houses in 
which the tenants live arc watertight, and do not breed pulmonary 
diseases; the drains and water supply are in good order and do not 
invite typhoid and other fevers. We see the other side of the 
picture if a landlord is in pecuniary difficulties, and it is .such a 
case that suggests the necessity for some moditlcation in the existing 
customs. 

I would suggest to those who propose considering agriculture as 
simply a liratich of business that it might bo unwise to look at it 
from a purely utilitarian point of view. Our one aim should be to 
disturb as little as possible the present condition of things, to 
endeavour to attract as much capital to the land as possible, and to 
get rid of those o^\^le^s who are quite unable to effect the repairs 
and improvements that a landed property requires. 

If owners of land were satisfied, and if those who live on the 
produce of the soil were contented and happy, it would be criminal 
to propose clianging any laws or customs. But, at the present time, 
owners are discontented, farmers are on the verge of ruin, and 
labourers are unable to find their accustomed occupation. 

Our legislators ought, therefore, to consider if the various Acts 
of Parliament passed to relieve congestion have been of use to the 
landed interest, if they have tended to increase the produce of ihe 
soil, and to stimulate the contentment of our agricultural popula¬ 
tion, or have only acted as an incentive to landowners to tie up the 
land and to increase its burdens. 

With tlie exception of Lord Cairns’s. Settled Estates Act, they 
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have all been cast in the same mould, and have encouraged owners 
to borrow money to make improvements, paying back the capital 
laid out over a long term of years. Some legislation of this sort was 
essential, because under the law of entail an owner has only the 
income of an estate for his life. lie has no command of capital 

arising from the estate with which to improve his property, or to 
make alterations which novel modes of agriculture may necessitate. 
The Improvement of Land Act was a good sedative for existing 
disease, but in reality it aggravated agricultural distress by en¬ 
couraging landowners to pile up debt wliich under the Act would 
not be wholly paid off until twenty-five years had passed. Money 
raised in such a way is easily and in many cases injudiciously spent, 
although no outlay is made unless a Government Inspector sanctions 
the cxj»enditure and approves the work when completed. He insists 
on the work being of an exceedingly j)erinanerjt, and consequently of 
an expensive, character. Are th(^se judicious baits to hold out to the 
English landowner ? Is it advisable to tempt him to mortgage his 
pro])erty, even assuming that the ilebt will be paid off in a given 
numl)er of yews? If he is encouraged to do so, is it w’^ell that he 
should be forced to erect buildings that are not easily converted if 
modes of farming change, and are a great loss on account of their 
originally expensive character if they become unserviceable? The 
system of borrowing money repayable over a term of years has one 
great disadvantage. Mortgages so raised are generally sold to 
banks, and, although the value of money may flut*tuate very much 
in twenty-five years, improvement charges are immutaWe. The rate 
of interest during the last few years has diminished, and the value 
of the produce of the land has decreased in like ratio, but the sink¬ 
ing fund and interest of encumbrances, such as I mention, remain at 
the same rate at which they w^ere originally incurred. Tins argu¬ 
ment applies equally to such measures as land purchase Acts, and 
for this reason I do not think enactments of this description ought 
to be encouraged by the State. 

A bank that lends money on an improvement loan and gets 
per cent, for tlie sinking fund will have received 44^. lOs, at the end 
of twenty-five years for each IZ. of sinking fund; if the bank can 
only get 2-i- per cent, it will receive only 34Z. Is. ; or, to put it in 
another way, a sinking fund of 1,000Z. at 4J- per cent, amounts in 
twenty-five years to 44,565Z,, at 2-^- per cent, to 34,158Z. 

At the present time trustees of estates not overburdened with 
debt can raise money at 3^ per cent., and in some cases at even 3 
per cent., therefore we must assume if they advanced money so 
raised ihey could invest any sinking fund at the same rate. If, 
therefore, a landowner borrows money from the Lands Improvement 
Comimny, he, in twenty-five years, pays back 46Z. more in every 
hundred than he would have done if the trustees had advanced it. 
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Trastces are not allowed by law to raise money for improve¬ 
ments, and advance it to the tenant for life, even if he agrees to 
pay back the snm expended by annual instalments. If he requires 
money for permanent improvements he is forced to raise it through 
the Lands Tmprovement Company, who fix what the rate he pays 
shall be. 

To show what the present rate is, let us assume the case of a life- 
tenant of an entailed estate who wislies to make some permanent 
improvement. Ife raises a loan from the Lands Improvement Com- 
])any of 100/., ho has to pay 0/. 12i?. id, for twenty-five years, 2 )lus 
10 ])or cent. coTnmishion; which amounis to 7/, 6s, firjr/. annually 
for the 100/. s[)ent on the actual work done. Sujqiosing the trusiees 
of Ills estate can raise money on mortgage at 3/. 10s. per cent., it is 
necessary to deduct that sum from the 71, 6s. to ascertain what 
he pays annually as sinking fund. It would in this case ])e 3/. 15s., 
which, re-invested at 31 2 )er cent,, would amount to 147/. 9s. in 
tweni^^-five years, at 4 per cent, to 150/., at 41 liov cent, to 160/., 
and at 5 ^ter c^^rit. to 178/., to payback the capital sum of 100/, 
act ([ally s])ent on iininovemenls. If the rate of interest fell and 
money could be borrowed on landed j)roi)erty at a lower x’atc, the 
estates would gain in the same ratio, because, instead of 3/. 10s, 
being ]>aid a,s intei’cst, there Avould be less required for that ^mrjxose, 
and a proportionately larger amount added to the sinking fund 
annually. 

Sucli an e\'entuality is quite 2 ‘>ossil)le, and even jirobable, in cases 
of really uiupiestionable security. As, under tlie Im])ro\ement of 
Land Act, loans for imi)rovenu‘ut take jn-ecedence of ail debts, I 
should imagine money could even now bo raised at 3 iper cent. 
]Moi 1 gag(' 0 s lxav(^ continually of late years Ixeen paying less for bor¬ 
rowed money, the State has reduced the interest of her consols, 
railway companies of their debentures, and individuals of their private 
debts, and yet sixiking fund i)ayments of necessity remain the same. 
I would not suggest that the Lands Im 2 ')rovcment (Jonqmny are to 
blame if they do not lower the rate of their loans; even if they did 
it would not affec't those already contracted for. The directors of 
the Lands Im])rov('ment Comjxany distinctly state they w'ish it to be 
understood that the Comjxany^s business is of a strictly financial cha¬ 
racter. They are the middle-man authorised by the t^tate between 
the life-tenant and the banker, who also has to take bis risk in the 
fluctuations of the value of money. Tliey have both got their ex¬ 
penses to wliicli the tenants for life of land are forced to subscribe, 
and the banks pay large dividends partly at the expense of tlie 
landed interest. Since the Actw’as passed a sum of about 10,000,000/. 
has been raised for improvements; according to my calculation, life- 
tenants, who have been forced to pay this sum, have paid back in 
sinking fund, without including the interest of the money raised, 
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about 23,500,000^., or 7,500,000Z. more than they need have done if 
they had l)e(?n allowed to raise the money through their trustees, 
paying it back by annual instalments. 

Government advanced money to the landowners at a low rate of 
interest wlien the Act first became law, but I assume, for the sake of 
argument, that the landowner has always' been obliged to pay 
U, 12s. AlL per annum for twenty-five years for every 1001. borrowed 
under the Act. 

Lord Cairns^s Settled Estates Act, it may be urged, has to a great 
extent obviated the necessity of applying for loans under the Improve¬ 
ment of Land Act; but there is seldom trust money available to be 
spent under that Act, and when there does not happen to be any, the 
work required must be done by a loan from the Lands Improvement 
Company, unless the life-tenant is willing and able to do it out of his 
income. As in most land legislation, more consideration has been 
given to the embarrassed life-tenant than to the life-tenant who has 
endeavoured to consolidate his i)roperty, because the Improvement of 
Land Act has been of more benefit to the mortgagor paying a high 
rate of interest for the debt on his property than to the more careful 
or more fortunate man paying a low one. The former pays for loans 
from the Lands Improvement Company a rate no higher than he or 
his trustees would be forced to pay, but the latter is compelled to 
borrow money at a higher rate than necessary. 

Anyone not ac(iuainted with the working of an entailed estate 
might think it unnecessary to legislate for those wlio are in no 
pecuniary difficulties, but wcwant to attract the a])plication of capital 
to the land; and life-tenants, even if they are affluent, often object to 
spend their incomes on permanent improvements; they are, there¬ 
fore, forced to raise loans, if they wish to carry out the required 
work, and the mere fact of being obliged to borrow at a comparatively 
high rate of interest often prevents the application of capital by life- 
tenants. In days gone by, before the innovation of railway and 
limited liability companies, owners of land, who were then owners of 
the land in fee simple, had no opportunity of investing their surplus 
capital, or of s])cnding it in the various ways which the present day 
affords; they were, therefore, in the habit of re-investiug it in their 
property, and cutting off suitable slices of land for tbeir younger 
children. 

The land has gradually got tied up in large blocks, and the tenant 
for life, liowever rich he may be, if he wishes to make an adequate 
provision for his younger children, is forced to take surplus income 
and invest it in other securities, because, if spent on the estate, it 
would prevent him doing what his natural instinct prompts. He 
makes his improvements, therefore, with money raised from the Lands 
Improvement Company, and the interest and ^sinking fund of such 
loans remain unchanged for twemty-five years. If his trustees raised 
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the money required, they might lower the rate of interest paid for 
the loan at any date if they saw an opportunity of doing so. 

Men are influenced in various ways when dealing with properties 
that do not actually belong to them, but over which they have almost 
absolute control for good or for evil during a given number of years. 
If a life-tenant hates his successor, he will not make necessary repairs, 
much less will he lay out money in improvements. He wishes to get 
as large an income las possible out of the property during his life, 
and he thus injures his estate and all the peojfle who live on it. 

Very possibly a life-tenant will inveigh againsl the law of entail 
from the time he becomes possessed of the estate which has been left 
in his charge, and will chafe at the restrictions lliat have prevented 
him frOm making the best use of it. He wdll, lioweyer, as he ap¬ 
proaches the end of his allotted time, lie up the land again in the 
same bonds, against'wincli he has struggled all his life, partly moved 
to do so because as he gets older he dislikes any change, but chiefly 
because he hates to think that his successor will have more freedom 
than hfis been granted to himself dtiring his term of possession. 

Tlie different ages of man have hindered land legislation. The 
young Janded proprietor does not care what happens if he is provided 
with money to gratify his wants; the aged proprietor is weary of 
contending, and only asks for peace and rest; the middle-aged owmer 
in many cases does not find thi^ weight of entail absolutely a distress¬ 
ful burden to bear^ and makes loans, quite regardless of the future. 
In all these three cases the interested parties look at the question 
from a personal and not from a national stand])oint, Ido not suppose 
that any change will give us a system of land tenure perfect and 
Miitalfle for all times, but 1 think that if there was less restriction on 
the actions of the proprietors of the soil, tlie congestion that at pre¬ 
sent exists might be relieved. 

The late Prime ^Minister said, with reference to agricultural de¬ 
pression : ‘ If it were possible to insure a large aftplication of capital to 
tJie land, many of (he effects of depression might be averted.’ Any 
suggestions T make are with the object of saving landowners’ annual 
ex])enditure, some of which would no doubt find its way to the land. 
Life-tenants, who have personal clc^bts due to banks covered by in¬ 
surance, for which they have to pay 5 per cent., and which they might 
get through tlieir trustees for 3^, cannot be satisfi.ed when they realise 
that they are paying IJ- per cent, more than they would do if they 
had absolute control over their property, qf .if trustees had much more 
libei’ty than at present. Most life-tenants have debts covered by 
insurance, this being in many cases absolutely the only security on 
which they can raise money. Banks or insurance companies advance 
the sum required, and charge 5 per cent, for it. Surely if trustees 
have’money available, or can raise it at 3^ per cent., it is ridiculous 
to make a life-tenant pay 5 per cent. If the security is good enough 
VoL. XXXIII--No. 196 • 3 Z 
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for insurance companies and banks, it is equally good for tbe trustees 
of an estate, the life-tenant of which requires the money. Suppose 
ihe case of a man who is life-tenant of a large estate bringing in a 
rental of 20,000i. a year : his daughter marries, and Im wishes to give 
her 20,000i.; he insures his life for that amount, and borrows the^sum. 

' He pays 1,000Z. a year interest, when he might get it through the 
trustees for 700^., and in twenty-five years he has paid ll,G85i. more 
than he*need have jjone, because the 300i. pavorl annually and in¬ 
vested at 3| per cent, would bring in that sum. 

* There are many cases of life-tenants who are paying sums much 
larger than I mention, and who have paid Ihem for a much longer 
period of time. This has by degrees involved them and their estates 
in financial ruin, and their tenants have suffered with them. ■ 

The distress occasioned has permeated all througli the various 
strata of the population interested in agriculture. If landowners 
coiild be relieved it would benefit tenants, and if farinc'rs were in 
better circumstances labourers could agitate for higher wages. The 
owners of land, and agriculturists generally, must realise that they 
will get no help outside, and that they must tind some means of 
relieving themselves without resorting to the pockets of otlier,s. Let 
the labourer who has the vote believe that if the landowner were 
allowed more elasticity in dealing with his affairs there would be less 
distress, he wo^ld soon try the experiment of giving him a freer 
hand, and encouraging him to invest money in the land. 

Trust money at the present time invested in securities brings in 
hardly 2^ per cent, net, and trust money invested in land twenty 
years ago yields less. Payments which from long course of tinu^ 
and custom have become almost legal obligations are with difficulty 
met. Mr. Joseph iVrch, in a recent article, says he does not 
regret the blight that has fallen on agriculture if it can only 
make a root and branch affair of the fungus growth of feudalism 
and class privilege,. The only class jirivilege landowners possess in 
England at the present time is that which has always been accorded 
since the beginning of the world by those who ha\e little to those 
who have rather more of this world’s goods. Of feudalism, Dr. 
Johnson said:— 

Laws are formed by the manners and exigencies of particular times, and it is 
but u«eidentai that they last longer than their causes; the limitation of feudal 
succe>simi to the male arose from the obligation of the tenant to attend his chief 
in war. As times and opinions are always changing, 1 know not whether it be 
not usurpation to prescribe rulol to posterity, by presuming to judge of what we 
cannot know ; and I know not whether I fully approve, either your design or your 
father's, to limit that succession which descended to you unlimited. If we are to 
leave sartum tectum * to posterity, what we have Avithout any merit of our own 
received^from our ancestors, should not choice and free-will be kept uuviolated? 
Is land to be treated with more reverence than liberty ? 

4 

* The technical term in Ron.an Law for a building in good repair. 
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Fungus is poisonous from the commencement of its growth; the 
limitation of feudal succession, or, as We call it now, the law of 
settlement, was, on the contrary, eminently suited to the feudal 
times, and was even an absolutf^ necessity. Nothing, however, 
compels a man now to tie up his property. 

If anyone does so, it is his voluntary action and pride is his only 
incentive. The'law permits property in securities to be tied up in 
trust, and there are people who urge that reaUestate must be treated 
in the same way; but in the latter case the majority of our popula¬ 
tion live on trust property, and our most important industry is 
<lo 2 K>ndent on the action of those who control it; the Government, 
therefore, ought to tabe care that none should suffer by the hand 
of a dead man, who cannot realise the needs of a succeeding gene¬ 
ration. 

The Settled Estates Act has given the- tenant for life power to 
sell and to invest the money in securities. It would be reasonable to 
su 2 )})ose that a tenant for life is in the same position as a man who 
inherits trust x^roperty in securities, but, x>artly in .consequence of 
restrictions placed upon the actions of landowners for generations, 
and partly from the difficulty of dis 2 )osing of land, investors prefer 
to place tlieir money in shares that can ejfeily be realised. Land 
has been, consequently, in most cases, unsaleable, and the Settled 
Estates Act has thus far been inoperative to any great extent. 

Those owners wlio have been able to sell under the Act have 

• 

derived great benefit from its provisions; and the distribution of 
land lias been an advantage to the nation. Before that Act, to 
quotQ from the Unseen Foimidations of Society^ * land was suffering 
from bad laws, or bad customs, which are often more jiowerful 
than bad laws, and they strike, at the true wages fund of the 
country.’ Such laws jirevented a life-tenant }oarling with a rood of 
land, whatever price was offered for it, and prohibited him making 
any improvements, except by loans, unless he had surplus income 
which he was willing to lay out on property that did not belong'to 
him. Mr. Gladstone* says of such loans: ‘To mortgages for im¬ 
provements I am not very favourable. The whole thing is insidious ; 
it is like a foe who develops his real aspect when he gets inside the 
house.’ As, however, the law of trust is recognised as a national 
custom, borrowing on the security of \he land is inevitable. • In the 
present condition of agriculture it might be advisable to relax, if 
possible, the restrictions placed on life-tenants, and, enable them, on 
getting permission from the court, to oblige trustees to advance 
money for permanent improvements^ even if they were forced to 
horrotv it It is a choice of evils, but would be preferable to dealing 
with a financial middleman. Trustees might also be authorised to 
take over the personal debts of. a life-tenant^ to raise money at the 
lowest rate of interest to pay them off on condition that the life- 

3z2 
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tenant covered them hy insurance. If the security of all insurance 
companies is not considered good, the country should have insurance 
companies specially designated for such transactions, who comply 
with certain regulations as to the investment of their capital. If 
life-tenancy is a recognised custom, life-tenants ought to have the 
o])portunity of borrowing 'money at a reasonable rate of interest. 
This question is one so. inextricably woven up with sentiment and 
tradition, that it is essential to consider them as factors in dealing 
with it. • Landowners would’be more likely to apply capital, if they 
bad the opportunity, to the land they and their family have been 
associated witli for centuries than others who bought it as an invest¬ 
ment for money; and for this reason it would be apparently advisable, 
if possible, without endangering the interest of the taxpayer or the 
successors in tail, to relieve the present o\vners in lieu of setting up 
others in their place. 

Many remedies have been suggested to alleviate the present dis¬ 
tress. Lord Winchilsea has made an earnest endeavour to enlist all 
the agricultural intelligence by inviting landowner, tenant, and 
labourer to unite against the common foe. They would desj)oil the 
Church of her tithe ; tliey would reduce the dividends of railway 
companies by lowering" rates; they would make the consumer pay 
more for his daily bread; and they would ask to be relieved of rates 
and land tax—in other words, they would throw down the gauntlet 
to.every non-agriculturist in the United Kingdom. 

If the National Agricultural Union can induce agriculturists to 
moderate their views, and to make one deiriand at a time, it might 
assist them to get some consideration from ihe gcnc:fal public, but 
for the moment no one can do anything for them. If the farmer is 
in pecuniary difficulties, no one will or can help him but the owner 
of the land he hires ; if the owner cannot assist him, owing to pecu¬ 
niary embarrassment, then the cultivator’s only chance is to grind 
down the labourer, and thus make both ends meet by paying lower 
.wages. 

When the employer of labour in any industry is affluent, those 
working under him are generally contented and hap})y ; if not, they 
strike to improve their position. How can 11 le agricultural labourer 
be expected to strike for higher wages if he sees that the Estate on 
which he is living is out of repair, and that tlie owner is bound down 
by the iron hand of mortgage. He gives himself up to the inevitable, 
because he know^ that he cannot reduce production by working short 
time, nor force his employer to give a fair share of net profit when 
there-is little, if any, profit. It is difficult to imagine that an Eng¬ 
lish landowner, if a free man, would not willingly do anything to 
ameliorate the condition of the agricultural labourer; but land- 
owners, who are mostly life-tenants, are not free—they are tied 
down by the red-tapism of trust which meets them at every turn, 
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giving a blow to any little scheme they may have hatched for the 
benefit of those living on their land. The origin of trust was to pro¬ 
tect property from being squandered by spendthrifts; it has, how¬ 
ever, become a bar in the way of those who wish to improve their 
property; they cannot pass without paying a toll to the financiers 
and lawyers, who virtually control their actions. 

Reformers who want to aid the lal)ourer must first free the 
landowner from restrq.int. They rail at the landlord, who is merely 
a puppet, drawing a salary during his life’ ou< of an .estate which in 
no sense belongs to him. He naturally, in most instances, takes as 
much as he can. If not, it is because he wishes to be popular, 
or has been brought up with a stern sense of duty to his neigh¬ 
bour. 

The English life-tenant, though not so bad as the enthusiastic 
advocates of reform w^oiild wash the outside world to imagine, is in 
no way different from the rest of his species. Pride is his ruling 
passion, and he’would starve sooner than tamper with the law of 
primogeniture, lie may therefore adopt a plan to enable trustees 
to make loans for improvements, or to em})Ower them to raise money 
on the security of tlie estate and advance it to life-tenants if fully 
covered by insurance. Such a scheme would postpone what he con¬ 
siders the evil day, when absolute ownership of land or the Napoleonic 
law is enrolled in the statute-book of the country. 

Legislation ought, if possible, to give the life-tenant who is 
public-spirited, enterprising, and unselfish, every opportunity to 
apply capital to the development of the land, instead of, as it has 
done in the past, only ])rotecting property from the squandering 
propfesitios of a succeeding generation. 

Vernon. 
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A NATURALISTS VIEW OF THE FUR- 

SEAL ' QUESTION 


There can be no doubt that among the more higlily organised animals 

* 

of the present day species are rapidly decreasing in number. Where 
are our quaggas, our white rhinoceroses, our sea-cows, our dodos, and 
our great-auks ? Gone, gone for ever, never to be seen again in life 
by us or by our descendants, and known only by miserable stuffed 
specimens and dry bones in our museums. The bisons, both of 
Eiuope and North America, will .shortly share the same fate. TJie 
passenger-pigeon, formerly met with in millions in the forests of 
Western America, is now an extremely rare bird; and the Carolina 
j^arakeet, once spread all over the Southern States, is at present to 
be found only in a few isolated swamj^s. Even the giraffe, ftimiliar 
to visitors to our Zoological Gardens for the past fifty years, can no 
longer be obtained for love or money; and unless Mr. Rhodes can 
‘ square the Mahdi’ (as he has promised to do) it seems that the children 
of the present generation will never know what a living giraffe is like. 
Gloomy thoughts attack even the most cheerful naturalist as he 
ponders over these things, and thinks of the coming time when there 
will be no mammals left upon the earth but rats and rabbits, and no 
birds to speak of except the domestic fowd and the all- 2 »erVading 
sparrow. Such being the case, it is obvious that when a controversy 
arises which involves the existence of a sj^ecies of animal, the 
naturalist'is sure to supj)ort the view that the continued existence of 
that animal is the most important part of the question. It matters 
little to mankind whether one nation or another shall gain a dii)lo- 
matic victory. It matters much that an animal, especially if it be 
of economic importance, should not'be wiped out of the category of 
living beings. 

Let us, therefore, consider shortly the history of the fur-seal of 
the Nort)iem Pacific, which is now engaging the attention of the 
seven arbitrators at Paris, and see whether the British or American 
proposals on thi^ subject are more likely to conduce to the preserva- 
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tion of tills most useful animal. The excellent monograph of Mr. 
Henry W. Elliott and the writings of many other observers, not to 
speak of the eight Blue-books lately presented to Parliament, con¬ 
tain a mass of information upon the fur-seal and its habits such 
as has been rarely, if ever, got together on a similar subject. It 
is diflScult to comiiress so much interesting matter into a few para¬ 
graphs. 

The seals, walruses, and sea-lions constitute a very distinct group 
of the order Carnivora of naturalists, distinguished from the terres¬ 
trial carnivores mainl}^ by the structure of their limbs, which are 
modified for use in the w^ater, though there are also slight differences 
in their dentitioii. The animals of this group are all essentially 
aquatic: ^ they spend the greater part of their life in the water, 
swimming and diving with great facility, and feeding mainly on 
fishes and.other marine animals. On land they progress with diffi¬ 
culty, but they appear always to come ashore for the purpose of 
breeding and bringing forth their young. Patting aside the walrus, 
which represents by itself one of the three principal families into 
which the ‘ pinnipeds/ or ‘ fin-footed carnivores,’ are usually di\dded, 
there remain t\v6 very distinct gi'ouj^s, which are often both spoken 
of as ‘ seals.’ ' These are, first, the true seals, distinguished by 
having no external ears, and by their hind limbs being serviceable 
for progression in the water only; and the eared seals (also called 
sea-lions and' sea-hears), wMeh have small external ears, and use 
their limbs also for locomotion on land. The 'general form and 
external appearance of the latter group are now well known to the 
public from the recent introduction of sea-lions into the zoological 
gai'dens of Europe. A specimen of the Patagonian sea-lion was first 
obtained by the Zoological Society of London in 18CG. Since that 
date numerous specimens of the Californian sea-lion have been 
brought from tlie western coast'of America, and nearly all the princi¬ 
pal zoological gardens of Europe have been supplied with specimens 
of these most interesting animats. 

It is to the same genus of aquatic carnivorous mammals, but not 
to either of the species above mentioned, that the Alaskan fur-seal, 
the subject of the present great international controversy, belongs. 
The genus has been well named Otaria, fi:’om its external ears, and 
comprehends some nine or ten different species, which are distributed 
over various parts of the Pacific and Antarctic Oceans, but do not 
extend into the Atlantic. >Som6 of these eared seals are what are 
called ‘ haixrseals,’ being covered with the stiff close hairs common to 
all the members of the family; others, which the hunters and traders 
call ‘ fur-seals,’ in addition to their hairy covering, possess an exceed¬ 
ingly fine and dense under-fur. The skins of the members of this 
second group (the fur-seals), when properly dressed and deprived of 
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the longer hairs, supply the well-known ‘ seal-skins ’ of commerce, so 
much valued for ladies’ ‘ seal-skin jackets/ 

In former days South Africa, Australia, and South America all 
suj^plied seal-skins for the market, derived either from the shores of 
tlie continents themselves, or from the adjoining islands, to which 
the fur-seals resorted for the purpose of breeding and bringing up 
their young. But> the Antarctic fur-seal trade is now practically 
extinct, owing to the indiscriminate slaughter of these animals, which 
commenced at the end of the last century, and was continued until 
the reduction in their numbers rendered the trade altogether unpro¬ 
fitable. In a single year it is said that three hundred thousand seal¬ 
skins were taken from the South Shetland Islands, and upwards of 

' three millions are stated to have been carried off from the Island of 

• 

Mas-a-fuero, near Juan Fernandez, in the short space of seven years. 
In fact, the breeding-places, or ‘ rookeries,’ as tliey are called, of the 
fur-seals in the Antarctic Seas have been entirely destroyed. The 
myriads of seals which formerly resorted to them have been either 
entirely swept away,-or reduced to a few individuals, ‘which, seek the 
land in scattered bands, and rush to the sea on the approach of man.’ 
There can be little question, we see, of the fate that will overtake 
these defenceless animals in other parts of the world unless effective 
regulations are instituted for their protection. 

Although, therefore, a few lots of seal-skins may still be received 
from the South Seas, the fur-seal of* the North Pacific {Otaria 
UTsina) is, in fact, the only source of the present supply of ‘ fur- 
seal skins’ that can be relied upon. At the present epoch only two 
remaining breeding-places of this- animal exist. Tliese are the 
Pribilof Islands in Behring’s Sea, within the territory of Alaska (ceded 
by Eussia to the United States in 1867), and .the Commander Islands 
in the south-west corner of the same sea, which still remain under 
Eussian jurisdiction. Two great hefds of fur-seals resort to these 
islands respectively during the summer months for the purpose of 
breeding and rearing their young. After this is over the seals of the 
Pribilof group migrate south to the coast of California, whilst those 
of the Commander IslanJis pas^ along the line of the Kurile Islands 
to the shores of Japan, to spend the winter in more hospitable climes. 

_ 4 

It will be thus evident that the four nations of America, Great Britain, 
Eussia, and Japan Are those which are mostly interested in the Fur 
Seal question. 

The Alaskan seal-herd being at the present moment the subject 
of special interest, I will shortly describe the extraordinary habits of 
these animals, which have been carefully studied of late years. The 
breeding-places, or ‘ rookeries,’ situated on the two bare islands, Rt. 
Paul an3 St. George, of the Pribilof group, having been vacant all 
the winter, are first occupied by the adxilt male seals or ‘ bulls,’ from 
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five or six to twenty years of age, and weighing from 400 to 700 
pounds, which arrive in the latter part of April or during the first few 
days of May, the time being partly dependent on the melting of the 
ice round the islands. Each bull takes up a special position on a rock 
or other eminence, as near as possible to the water, and fights many 
sanguinary battles with his rivals for the most advantageous post. 
Towards the end of May the cows begin to appear in the adjacent 
waters, and continue to arrive during the following month and the 
first half of July. The one object of the bulls, like that of certain 
Eastern potentates, is to have as many wives as possible. The average 
number of cows obtained by each bull is from fifteen to twenty-five, 
or even more, and in some cases it is said that as many as forty cows 
have been seen gathered together in one harem. Severe conflicts are ’ 
constantly taking place amongst the bulls for the possession of the 
cows, and grievous woxinds are inflicted. 

Mr. Elliott describes these battles as follows ;— 

The fighting between the old males for the cows is mostly—or, rather, entirely 
—done with the mouth. The oppoiumts seize one another with their teeth, and 
then, clenching their jaws, nothing but the sheer strength of the one and the other 
tugging 1o escape can shake thorn loose, and that effort invariably leaves an ugly 
wound, the sharp canines tearing out deep gutters in the skin and furrows in the 
blubber, or shredding the flippers into ribbon-strij>s. « 

The bulls usually approach each other with comically averted heads, just as 
though they were ashamed of the mmpus wiiich they are determined to precipi¬ 
tate. When they get near enough to reach one anotlior they enter upon the 
repetition of many feints or passes before either one or the other takes the initiative 
by gripping. The hfeads are darted out and back as quick as a flash ; their hoarse 
roaring and shrill piping^ w.histle never cease, while their fat bodies writhe and 
swell with exertion and rage ; furious liglits gleam in their eyes; their hair flies 
off into the air, and their blood streams down. All this combined makes a picture 
so fierce and so strange that, from its unexpected position and its novelty, this is 
one of the most extraordinary brutal contests man can witness. 


As, moreover, besides continually fighting, the bull never leavps 

bis station during the three months of the breeding season, or takes 

any food whatever during that period, it may be imagined that be 

has rather a bad time of it, and departs from the island lean and 

miserable after his long fast. But next year, after bis migration to 

the south, where abundance of food is found, he returns to his 

station thickly enveloped in blubber and as strong and vigorous as 

« 

ever. 

The female fur-seal, which is only about one-fifth of the size of 
the adult male, brings forth her single young one shortly .after 
landing on the rookery, where she is jealously guarded by the bull to 
whom she belongs. After a few days’ nursing she goes off to seek 
food, leaving her pup on the rookery, and, according to tlie testimony 
of experienced observers, often.wanders a long distance in search of 
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sustenance. It is said that nursing females have been taken as much 
as » hundred miles and over from the breeding islands. The pups, 
as has been already stated, ai;e born on the breeding-grounds in^ the 
months of June and July, and for the first ^ix or eight weeks of 
their life do not enter the water. After this period they gather 
together in groups called ‘ pods,’ and work their way gradually 
down to the beach, where they learn to swim, and pass an 
amphibious life until their departure south, about the middle of 
November. 

The ways of the adult males, females, and young have now been 
shortly described, but there liemains a fourth and most important 
class to be spoken of. This is that of the ‘ bachelors ’or non-breeding 
’male seals, ranging in age from one to six years, after which they 
pass into the class of ‘ bulls.’ The bachelors arrive at their home in 
the Pribilof Islands soon after the adult bulls, and endeavour to land 
upon the rookeries, but are always driven off by the old males, and 
are obliged to establish themselves in separate communities. Here 
they pass their time sleeping, wandering about, and making 
occasional trips into the sea, never missing to pay their attentions to 
a stray female, if an opportunity affords itself. It is this phenomenon 
of the entire separation of the younger males from the breeding bulls 
that gives the mufth-desired occasion for obtaining the pelts of the 
fur-seal without seriously interfering with the breeding herd. 
During the ‘ killing season,’ as it is called, which lasts about four 
montlis in the year, a certain number of bachelor seals are driven 
every day away from the rookery a short distance inland, to grounds 
specially set apart for the |purpose. Here the Callable’ seals are 
carefully, selected, those of three and four years of age being preferred, 
as having the best fur, while the remainder are allowed to return into 
the water and to rejoin their companions in the rookery. In this 
manner, since 1870, when the Pribilof Islands were first leased by the 
Upited States Government to the Alaska Commercial Company, one 
'hundred thousand seal-skins were taken annually during the months 
of June, July, September and October, up to 1890, when the quantity 
was reduced on account of the falling off in the numbers of the herd. 

That this reduction of numbers was an undoubted fact is admitted 

« 

by both the British and American Commissioners in their joint re¬ 
port. It is likewise admitted by botli* parties that the diminution 
was the result of ‘ excessive killing by man,’ but, as will be presently 
seen, the Commissioners of the respective governments are quite at 
variance as to what sort of ‘ killing by man ’ has caused the diminu¬ 
tion.' 

When the breeding season is entirely over, and the pups are 
grown up and able to swim, the whole herd leaves the Pribilof Islands. 
The bulls after entering the ocean remain in the waters south of the 
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Aleutian Islands, but the remainder of the herd—cows, bachelors, 
and pups—pass on eastward and appear off the coast of California about 
the close of the year. Thence they turn northwards along the coast 
of British Columbia in a long irregular body, returning to their 
breeding quarters, through the eastern openings of the Aleutian 
Islands, in the following May and June. It is during their progress 
northwards along the coast that what the American Commissioners 
term ‘ the pelagic sealing *—which in their opinion has caused such 
havoc in the numbers of the fur-seals—lakes place. From a remote 
epoch the native Indians along the coast have been accustomed to 
spear a f(;w seals from their canoes, and thus to procure a certain 
number of skins for the market. Of late years, however, American 
and Canadian schooners have taken up the same trade, using vessels 
with crews of from twenty to twenty-five men, and pi'ovided with 
small boats for hunting. Formerly these vessels were manned almost 
exclusively by Indian crews, who adhered to the use of the spear. Of 
late years, however, since the trade has become more profitable and 
attained larger dimensions, the sj»ear has been superseded by fire¬ 
arms. It is of course very difficult to ascertain the exact number 
of seals obtained by the ‘ pelagic sealers ’; but, according to the 
American Commissioners, the number has been gradually advancing 
during 1 he prirtt ten years, so that in 1891 it amounted to at least 
sixty thousand. The vice of ‘ pelagic ’ sealing does not, however, 
depend only upon tlae numbers captured. If there were no other 
reasons to the contrary, it would be quite as fair that the ‘pelagic’ 
sealers should catch sixty thousand seals in the open Pacific, as that 
the American officials should slaugliter the same number in the 
Pribiiof Islands. Bui in the former case there is, of course, no possi- 
hiViiy of making a selection of age or sex. The ‘pelagic’ hunter 
kills every seal he can come across, whether male, female, or young. 
According to the American Commissioners, ‘ at least eighty per cent, 
of the seals thus taken are females.’ Worse than this, according 
to the same authorities, they are principally females heavy with 
young. Thus for every seal of this hind taken two lives are sacri¬ 
ficed. Moreover, as the seal, if shot dead, sinks quickly below 
the surface, many, of the bodies are altogether lost, and another 
considerable element of wastefulness is thus attached to ‘ pelagic ’ 
sealing. 

Now% let me ask, what owner of a deer forest in Scotland would 
consent to his hinds being killed, especially during the breeding 
season ? Is it not likewise on a grouse moor absolutely forbidden to 
shoot grey hens at any time ?• In these, and in numerous other 
instances which might be mentioned, the sanctity of female life is 
universally recognised. On the other hand, the fur-seal being poly¬ 
gamous, males may be killed to, a large extent without fear of injury 
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to the herd, for, although nearly equal numbers of both sexes appear ' 
to be born, one adult male is sufficient for .twenty or thirty females. 
But the selection of males from females, and especially of males of 
the (age required to make the best skins, can only be effected on land, 
where the assembling together of the younger male fur-seals on 
particular spots presents the necessary opportunity. I think, there¬ 
fore, that if the fur-seal is to be preserved for the use of posterity, 
every true naturalist will agree with the American Commissioners 
that ‘ pelagic ’ sealing ought ’to be altogether suppressed—in the first 
place because it necessarily involves the destruction of female life; 
and in the second place because of its wastefulness through the 
frequent failure to recover seals shot at sea. It may be very true, 
and probably is, as contended by the English Commissioners, that 
the Americans, of late years, have worked their seals rather hard, and 
have unduly reduced the number of males. But this is a matter for 
the Americans themselves to regulate, and, looking to the great value 
of the fur-sealeries, they will no doubt reduce the quantity of skins 
taken, if necessary. It is hardly likely that they will ‘ kill the goose 
that lays the golden eggs/ 

But in order to attain this desirable object our American friends 
will have to come to terms with other nations. Without going into 
the diplomatic question of what rights passed to the United States 
by the cession of Alaska, I have sufficient confidence in the common 
sense of the arbitrators now sitting at Paris to believe that they will 
never give in to the argument that Behring’s Sea is mare clausum, 
and that America, by the cession of Alaska, has acquired the right to 
keep all other nations out of it. This is a position that can hardly 
be maintained in the face of the British evidence to the contrary. 
The absolute prohibition of ‘ pelagic ’ sealing which is demanded by 
the Americans, and which ought to be carried out in order to ensure 
the continued existence of the fur-seals, can only be obtained by 
mutual arrangement among the parties interested. The fur-seal of 
Alaska (practically now the only remaining member of the group of 
fur-seals) should he declared to be, to all intents and purposes, a 
domestic animal, and its capture absolutely prohibited except in its 
home on the Pribilof Islands. Looking to the igreat value of the 
privilege thus obtained, America might well consent to pay to Great 
Britain and her colonists some compensation for the loss of the right 
of ‘ pelagic ’ sealing; the amount of this compensation would be fairly 
based upon the number of fur-seals Annually killed on the Pribiloff 
Islands. The ‘ royalty ’ thus levied would no doubt increase the price 
of seal-skin jackets. But seal-skin jackets are not a necessary luxury, 
and an additional pound added to their cost would not be of 
material consequence to the ladies who wear them. As a naturalist, 
therefore, I think that the fur-seal should be considered in the light 
of a domestic animal, and that all ‘ pelagic sealing ’ should be stopped, 
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while the owners of the sealeries should at the sam9 time pay to the 
other nations interested a reasonable compensation for the valuable 
privileges thus obtained.. 

P. L, SCLATER. 


P.S.—Since this article was written I have been able to consult 
the ‘ Appendix ’ to the ‘ United States Case ’ on the Behring’s Sea 
Arbitration Question, which for some reason has not been reprinted 
in the series of blue-books presented to Parliament, although it con¬ 
tains the documents and evidence on wdrich the ‘ Case ’ is based, I 
find, with great satisfaction that some of the most distinguished 
zoologists of Europe who have been consulted on the subject (M. A. 
j\lilne-K(lwards of Paris, Dr. tf. Hartlaub of Bremen, Dr. R. Collett 
of Christiania, Professor lalljeborg of Htockholm, Dr. A. T. von 
Middendorf of Dorpat, Count '1'; Halvadori of Turin, and Dr. Giglioli 
of Florence) agree nearly with me in the views put forward in this 
paper.—P. L. S, ' 
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• THE CRAVING FOR FICTION 

It is not altogether easy to examine the psychical and mental 
forces which prevail to give fiction the immense preference it possesses 
over other forms of literature, and to estimate its effect on social and 
intellectual growth, without seeming to assume the superior airs 
of a lecturer to a Young Men’s Christian Association. But, in truth, 
the subject is so remarkable in some of its features as to deserve 
philosophic consideration of the origin and results of the appetite for 
romance. 

Hedonism,'then—the doctrine of Aristippus, which sets pleasure 
as the right aim of existence—seems to be the spirit ruling the 
readers of books: pleasure, that is, not of a grossly material kind, 
for the disciples are ofton as free from the thrall of the senses as 
from the discipline of strenuous research; but pleasure quancl 
not the less so because directed and controlled by culture and know¬ 
ledge, for there is no pleasure less liable to pall t^iau reading, no 
pastime more sure to satisfy. 

It is so difficult for us to imagine a world without books that we 
are apt to forget that is only within the last three or foui* centuries 
that the materials for reading have come within reach of the majority 
of Europeans. In 1340, when Richard of Bury penned that sentence 
which has since found sympathetic echo in so many minds, there 
. were no printed books—no books, that is, in our understanding of the 
term. 

These are masjors (he said) who instruct us without clnusti^cmcnt, without 
anger, without fee; if you repair to them tlicy are not asleep ; if you would con- 
svdt them they do not hide fliomselves; if you blunder they complain not; if you 
betray ignorance they laugh not. 

How would good Richard, poring over manuscripts limited in 
number and difficult of access, have esteemed our lot in these days ? 
The difficulty now is not to get books, but to decide on a choice from 
the overwhelming multitude that pour from the press. It is hardly 
possible for the most voracious bookworm to devour more than 150 
books in the space of a year; one who achieved that number might 
accomplish.about 9,000 in the course of his life, ^Probably nobody ever 
did so, and it would, after all, be an insignificant fraction of contempo- 
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rary pxablications, for about 20,000 separate works are annually added 
to t.he shelves of the British Museum—more than twice as many as 
any man could possibly peruse in a lifetime—amounting in a normal 
life period of seventy years to the prodigious total of 1,400,000 books. 
And this leaves wholly out of account the vastly greater mass of 
journalistic literature which ,consumes part of everybody’s time and 
attention. 

Seeing, then, that almost every reader is not only free to select 
for himself, but actually under obligation to do so, it is not without 
interest to inquire wliat, in the majority of cases, is the nature of 
that selection, and to trace, if possible, the influence under which 
2 )eople make it. 

The returns of every free library prove how enormously the 
demand for fiction prejoonderates over tliat for any other kind of 
literature. 

The annual re^xort for 1891 of the committee managing the free 
libraries of Birmingham shows that during the course of that year 
855,09G volumes wore asked for and issued. Those were divided into 
twelve classes: (1) theology and moral jdailosojfliy; (2) history, 
biogvajfliy, voyages, and travels; (3) law, politics, and commerce; 
(4) arts, sciences, and natural history; (5) poetry and drama; (6) 
magazines and 2 )eriodieals, those of a special character })eing classed 
under the subject to Avhieh they belong ; (7) -prose fiction ; (8) mis¬ 
cellaneous, including dictionaries and cyclo 2 >axlias; (9) jjatents; 
(10) juvenile ])Ooks ; (11) embossed books for the blind; (12) music. 
Now, of the 855,09G volumes inquired for, no less than 519,595 were 
Tiov(ds and magazines, leaving 335,501 for the other ten classes of 
literature. 

Tliis is the more remarkable when the composition of the Birming¬ 
ham libraries is analysed. It might be supposed that fiction is more 
in request because the committee have more of that class ou stock 
Ilian of others. 13ut this is not so. Out of a total of 1G9,230 
volumes on their shelves only 31,996 are classified as prose fiction 
and magazines. It ap^iears then that, although the committee have 
provided fiction and magazines only in the proportion of about one 
to five of other books, literature of that class is in demanjl in the 
j^roportion of five to every three of other classes. There is this 
additional fact to be remembered: that whereas many books are only 
required for jmrposes of reference, novels are read from beginning to • 

end. 

Such is the evidence of the public appetite for reading in a com¬ 
munity like Birmingham, a great industrial centre, where, of course, 
Avorks on technical subjects must be in pretty general demand. But 
the results are stiU more remarkable if the returns of libraries in 
districts not so exclusively industrial are examined. The table 
showing the number of volumes issued during the same year, 1891, 
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from the lending department of the Battersea free libraries shows 
that out of 178,261 volumes lent no fewer than 146,515 were novels, 
four-fifths of the whole—four novels to every single work in all the 
other classes. 

It would be easy to multiply proofs of the preference shown by 
readers for imaginary narrative over all other kinds of books, but 
it is unnecessary; one lias only to run over the contents of the 
nearest railway bookstall to find assurance that those persons best 
acquainted by experience with the statistics of su]>ply and demand 
are convinced of the futility of providing much else for the recreation 
of travellers. 

Now, there is not the slightest intention of suggesting that all 
this is wrong and deplorable—to sit in ashes and cast dust on our 
beards because a depraved public finds more solace in imaginary love 
stories than in works upon political, economy or moral philosoj)hy. 
It would be dishonest in one who has read all ]\Iiss Broughton’s 
novels (and hopes to read many more) and only half of Shakespeare’s 
plays, who pounces on all that comes from the pen of Mr. Andrew 
Lang, yet has never 2 Jehetrated far into Paradise Lost, to hint that 
there is much amiss in the fact revealed by the returns of free 
libraries, that (leaving newspajiers out of account) out of every four 
persons engaged in reading at this moment three ^ire reading novels, 
or, at all events, five out of eight. If this contributes to tlie general 
contentment, be it far from the jihilanthrojnst to interfere. If jicople 
prefer to "read of the imaginary acts and conversations, not of an 
immoral tendency, of characters who never had existence, no objection 
need be raised on moral grounds, • Dr. John Brown, in a foot note to 
that masterpiece of ];)athos Rah and his Friends, tells a story of a 
countryman who was asked to exjfiain why his dog looked so grave, 
‘ Oh, sir,’ he replied, ‘ life is full of sairiousness to him : he can just 
never get enough o’ fechtin’.’ Life is ‘ sairious ’ enough to every¬ 
body, and it is not to be regretted if the majority prefer fiction to 
fechtin’.’ So let folk have all the mental relaxation that can be 
aflforded them: society will be all the brighter and happier for it. 

But there is no harm in S 2 >eculating why it is that most people 
are entertained by narratives of what never took place rather than by 
history or biography, and whether this remarkable characteristic of 
modern civilisation is really conducive to genuine recreation or, like 
* certain indolent habits, interferes with it. 

Thai a preference for fictitious narrative is contrary to natural 
human instinct is an assumption that may he supported by known 
facts, Man is essentially an inquisitive animal. 

Man’s* craving (says Mr. E. Tylor) to know the causes at work in each event he 
witnesses, the reason why each state of things he ourveys is such as it is and no 
other, is no product of high civilisation, but a characteristic of his race down to 
the lowest stages* Among rude savages it is already an intellectual appetite 
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■vvLuso satisfaction claims many of the momenta not engrossed in war or sport, food 
or sleep. 

It is true that among primitive races this craving has to be put oflF 
with myths. People of whose origin no authentic record has been 
preserved are fain to invent fables to stand in its place. Thus in 
the eighth and ninth centuries the Scots were puzzled to account for 
their own name. Why, they wondered, should a people known as 
Scots inliabit a country known to them as Alba and to the Romans 
as Caledonia ? Presently some leamed man invented an eponymous 
legend to the effect that they were descended from a daughter of 
Pharaoh of Egypt, a princess whom, to suit the exigency of the 
case, he named Scotta. This naive myth was eagerly grasped at, 
believed, and stood in place of history till, quite recently, ethnolo¬ 
gists produced something more substantial. Even Milton, inteh 
lectually head and shoulders above his generation, could not bring 
himself to cast aside tlie fabled origin of Britain from Brutus. 

Those old and inborn names of successive kings, never any to have bin real 
persons, or don in thtnr Uvea at least aom part of what so long hath bin remember d, 
cannot be thought without too strict an incredulity. 

He shrank from the feeling that, if he were^'to lose hold of the 
tradition, incapable as it was of proof, there would be nothing to 
which thoughts of the origin of his country might attach themselves. 
He preferred to believe what might not be true, rather than be left 
without anything to believe. But can^it be doubted that, had he 
possessed the sources of information accessible at this day, a man of 
his mental fibre would not have sought delight in the truth rather 
than the tradition? 

It woidd be natural, then, to expect that inasmuch as discovery 
and diligent comparison of records have prevailed to clear away the 
ancient myths which stood our ancestors in stead of history, that 
considering we possess a veritable narrative of much that they 
burned to know, and had to go to their graves without finding out, 
it would be in the study afid extension of those subjects that much of 
our reading would be employed. But it is not so. At most, people 
like their history as they do their bread-and*butter—in thin slices. 
Perhaps it is the fault of historians, but there can be no doubt they 
are not in it with the novelists. Many sharp things have been said 
about them. Prosper Merimee bluntly confessed that he hated all 
history except the anecdotes. Fielding, writing at a time when 
novels commanded only a small fraction of the intere^ which is 
taken in them now, declared that nothing was true in history except 
the names and dates, whereas in fiction everything was true except 
the names and dates. That is to mean, I suppose, that the master 
of romance is able to impress the imagination with a true picture of 
human character, whereas the historian, cramped by a sense of the 
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necessity of recording actual events, presents his characters if they 
were automata. He is apt to fit* his personages to the incident, 
instead of being able, like the novelist, to invent or mould any 
incident to bring out the points in his characters. It is, in fact, the 
difference between science and art, between photography and painting. 
The object of the historian, as a scientist, is to produce an impres¬ 
sion, colourless perhaps (for colour is subjective, and every historian 
professes to be impartial), but crammed with as many confirmatory 
details as possible. His intention should be, not to please, but to 
inform, and he aims at the scrupulous fidelity of a photographic 
plate. Every one knows the depressing effect of an exhibition of 
photograplis. But the framer of romance enjoys an immeasurable 
advantage over the historian. His canvas is full of glowing tints, 
and just as it is lawful—nay, indispensable—for a landscape painter 
to suppress some details, preserving only those which contribute to 
a brilliant and pleasing impression of the scene, lea%'ing out a tele¬ 
graph post here and placing a suitable group of figures there, bringing 
into bright relief the space where he desires attentiotr should be con¬ 
centrated, and spreading convenient glo6m over whole tracts of 
canvas, so the skilful novelist knows how to keep his reader's attention 
by condensing tedious negotiations, skipping uneventful periods, 
enhancing merit, and making infamy more intense. Ono exclaims, 
‘ How lifelike!' because vivid contrast of character and brisk action 
constantly bring to mind familiar traits and experience, whereas a 
dispassionate critic would pronounce it unlike real life, for there the 
action is oftener tardy and the motives ambiguous or obscure. 

The result of all this is that, although we are all ready to smile 
at the credence yielded by savages to their myths, few of us are 
unwilling, and none are ashamed, to devote an enormous proportion 
of our time to reading what w^e don't believe, and are not intended 
to believe. 

When the Queen of the Fairies persuaded Thomas of Ercildoune 
• to mount and ride with her, she brought him to the parting of three 
roads—the stony, thorny track of righteousness, the broad and easy 
way of self-pleasing, and a third path along which she beckoned 
him. 

Oh, see ye not that honnie road 
That winds about the femie brae ■* 

That is the road to fair Elfland, 

Where thou and I this night maun gae. 

That is the road down which so many of us wander under the 
enchanter’s spell, whereas it may be we should find surer enjoyment 
in bending our steps elsewhere. 

But it may be said that we are no longer inquisitive, like our 
forefathers, on the subject of history, because the broad facts of it 
have been drubbed into most of us at school." Everything has been 
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explained; our curiosity is stimulated by no enigmas in that field ; we 
need not invent myths, neither need we trouble ourselves to know 
what everybody knows or can know if he likes. 

But how about the secrets of natural science, many of which are 
secrets no longer? and why are wo so different in regard to them 
from men in a less advanced state of society ? , 

Take as an example that t 02 )ic which, in our climate, crops up 
more incessantly in conversation than any other—the weather. In 
Eastern lands a man, meeting his friend of a morning, observes that 
‘ God is great,^ a proposition which, in that old-fashioned society, no 
one is disposed to dispute. But among ourselves it is ‘ It's a fine 
day,’ or ‘ Cold this morning,’ that comes most readily to the Ups ; yet 
few people concern themselves with speculating why it is fine, or cold, 
or wet, or dry, or realise how immensely the daily interest of life is 
^ contributed to by observation of natural phenomena and acquaint¬ 
ance with their cause. It was otherwise in primitive times : all 
over the habitable globe men used to, and in some places do still, 
in\ ent elaborate theories to account for fine weather and for foul; 
baffled in the endeavour to do so by natural causes, they imagined 
rain gods, sun gods, thunder gods, frost gods, su^^dicated them and 
pro^ntiated them with costly or bloody sacrifices. But now that 
science has unravelled a great 2 )art of the mystery the majority of 
men are wholly indifferent to the cause of weather. Lord Rosebery 
dwelt not long ago on the amazing cheapness of literature, and 
observed that one could buy the whole of Pickxoick for 4tZ,; it is a 
vast privilege, but surely it is still more remarkable that for 
2s, Gd. one can buy Scott’s Eknieniary Meteorology^ containing the 
solution of that problem of the weather which hitherto through all 
the ages has been the most 2 )erplexing and engrossing of enigmas 
to mankind. ‘The wind bloweth where it listeth, but uo man 
knoweth whence it cometh or whither it goeth ’—a saying most true 
in the ears of those who heard it, but now that we can gather know¬ 
ledge from a single octavo volume, enabling us to say exactly whence 
the wind cometh and precisely whither it bloweth, no one seems to 
care much about the matter. 

It is the same with other branches of natural science. No one 
but he who has experienced it can realise how vastly# a man’s horizon 
is extended, how his resources of keen enjoyment are multijdied by 
an elementary knowledge of geology or botany. It is, I believe, in 
the country where people of leisure are most *apt to fall victims to the 
painful affliction of ennui, but it is hardly possible to lay the finger on 
a part of the map where the lover of plants will not find occupation, or 
the amateur geologist something on which to exercise his faculties. 

Then how greatly the resources of one loitering in a town are 
extended by acquaintance with the different orders of architecture 
and their nfodifications. Yet there are tens of thousands of visitors 
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to London who are content to be unable to define the difference 
between Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s Cathedral, 

It has been said by those who have had experience of it that no 
one understands Ihe thrill of genuine enjoyment who has never volun¬ 
tarily followed an intellectual pursuit: it is equally true that no one 
can receive all the pleasure afforded by natural scenery until be has 
learned in soine degree to interpret its history; neither can any one 
enter into the spirit of a town without comprehending on what 
principles it has been built. And if this be the truth, then it is in 
the exercise of these natural faculties of observation and inquiry that 
a man will most surely find delight, and most surely sacrifice it by 
lulling them to sleep. 

Granted that familiarity with the adventures of Guy Mannering, 
Kedgauntlet, and Dirk Hatterick adds zest to a tour on the shores of 
Solway, not the less is enjoyment ensured by an acquaintance with 
the New Red Sandstone and the Silurian beds. 

Sir John Lubbock has wisely spoken :— 

Those who have not tried for themselv'es can hardly imafrinc how much science 
adds to the interest and variety of life. It is altogether a mistake to re^gard it as 
dry, difficult, or prosaic; much of it is as easy as it is interesting. In endless 
aspects science is as wonderful and interesting as a fairy tale. 

This source of endless interest and gratification lies open to every 
reader in countless admirable handbooks on every possible branch of 
natural knowledge. 

For a time—but one cannot go on drenching his faculties and 
dulling the edge of his inborn appetite for knowledge with continual 
draughts of sweet but innutritious matter without a loss of natural 
power. After a time the mind recoils from eflfort, and the reader 
only 

loves to hear 

A soft pulsation in the easy ear, 

To turn the page, and let the senses drink 
A lay which will not trouble him to think. 

There are many busy workers following out the clues of truth— 
more in this age, perhaps, than in any previous one—but there are 
also many possessed of the priceless boon of leisure who might con¬ 
tribute aid to th5 work, and thereby earn for themselves unexpected 
enjoyment, but stand aside, absolutely indifferent, and prefer to 
occupy their minds with the fictitious predicaments of persons who 
never existed. 

Any one who is in the habit of telling stories to amuse children 
must ^ave observed how often the question is put to him, ‘Is it a 
true story ? ’ and have noticed how the little countenance falls and 
the interest flags if he is unable to answer in the affirmative. The 
story loses half; its interest unless the child can believe that it really 
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took place. Perhaps it is a sign that the world is growing old that 
so many people are indifferent to "the truth of a narrative and prefer 
fiction. Men of science have pricked so many fallacies that we are 
oppressed with the weight of sound information, and exclaim with 
Festus, the hero of Bailey’s neglected drama— 

Night brings ns stars, as sorrov/ shows us truths: 

Though many, yet tliey help not; bright, they light not j 
They are too late to serve us; and sad things 
Are aye too true. We never see the stars 
Till we can see nought but them. Ho with trutli. 

But there is one purpose of fiction which may be traced to the 
earliest times of which we have any record, and endures to this day. 
Moral philosophers, recognising the human appetite, which can be 
allayed only by story-telling, took advantage of it to convey whole¬ 
some teaching. 

^Ksops fables are an early example of this system: being some¬ 
what threadbare after 3,000 years of use, we are apt to overlook the 
extraordinary knowledge of human nature condensed into these 
elementary stories. The cock that found a jewel, but preferred a 
barleycorn; the goose that laid the golden egg; the dog that droj^ped 
the bone he was carrying because in his own reflection he fancied 
he saw another <log carrying a bigger bone, all these are everlasting 
illustrations of the motives of human action. Imagine how^ the sage 
kept his audience in rapt attention when these old tales were new. 
Travellers describe how professional story-tellers in the East have so 
much power of gesture and facial expression that they hold the 
attention even of those listeners who cannot understand the language. 

Many of the lessons taught by the Founder of Christianity were 
conveyed in the form of fiction. Some of the jjarables may have had 
foundation in facts, but probably most of them were merely illustra¬ 
tions of various types of character. 

Mrs. Jameson tells us how, when she was young, she entertained 
no more doubt of the substantial existence of Dives and Lazarus, of 
the good Samaritan, and of the wise and foolish virgins than she did 
of that of Herod and John the Baptist. She relates how, in later 
life, she scandalised a good old woman by trying to explain to her 
the nature of a parable, and that the story of the prodigal son was 
not a fact. 

We^may he quite sure that, in order to arrest the interest of his 
hearers, our Lord neglected none of the arts of romance ; observe in 
the story of Dives and Lazarus the clothing of purple and fine linen, 
the daily sumptuous fare, the dogs licking the beggar’s sores—all so 
many details contributing to the vividness of the scene, which it is 
certain lost nothing in the telling. 

English novelists maintain the tradition of the salutary offices of 
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the story-teller to this day. If it is not along the steep and difficult 
way of spiritual wisdom that they^lead us, neither is it the flowery 
paths of profligacy, and the traveller in quest of ‘ fair Elfland ’ is not 
allured by poisonous flowers and fruits, such as in certain other lands 
are made the ordinary garniture of romance. We have passed through 
the riqtings of the Kestoration, and witnessed the frowsy and 
crapulous irregularities of the early Georges without losing all the 
sternness of decorum bequeathed by our Puritan sires. The limits 
set to English writers of the nineteenth century are drawn so as to 
shut out the chief stock in trajle of tnodern French novelists— 
analysis of illicit love. An experienced priest once said that of the 
confessions he had received (and they were very many) ninety-nine 
hundredths referred to infringements of the seventh commandment, 
and the same may assuredly be said of French novels.^ English 
novel-writers, on the other hand, have managed to produce, within 
the limits prescribed to them, a mass of literature wherein, while 
there is doubtless much that is of dubious worth, it is the rare 
exception to find the sin that most easily besets men alluded to 
otherwise than as a deplorable calamity. The unhappy consequences 
of that and of other sins—murder, theft, falsehood—are generally so 
strongly insisted on as to dee 2 )en the aversion with which it is the 
intention they should be regarded. Nor is it only the seven deadly 
sins which are thus presented; the minor frailties of human nature 
are systematically treated as to appear odious—selfishness, vanity, 
avarice, bigotry, backbiting—so that in fact a high moral ideal is 
kept before the novel-reader as constantly as it is from the pulpits 
of our churches; more effectually too, it may be added, for as a 
nation we have fewer imperfections as writers than as orators. 

This much, then, must be set to the credit of our story-tellers : 
that they consistently enlist the sympathies of their listeners on the 
side of virtue, and in the interest of our social code it is well that it 
is so. It is disquieting to imagine the dangerous effect upon manners 
. which a book, written in English with the witchery displayed by 
the Abbe Prevost in Manon Lescemty might have. As a work of art 
that romance is consummate ; the reader is plunged into a state of 
tender enthusiasm for a couple of characters whose conduct in real 
life would ensure their exclusion from all society now held to be 
respectable. 

Again, how deftly some novelists use a weapon which formal 
preachers seem to disdain. Satire—in its more humane form sarcasm— 
is by no means a monopoly of the comic papers. If a foible <!e8erves 
to be exposed or an extravagance shamed out of existence, there is no 

* Tfiere is, of course, a limited class of French romance written down to the re¬ 
quirements of young umnarried ladies; but, seeing that French girls of the upper 
classes are brought up far more strictly than those of our own country, these books 
are generally the reverse of seductivj. 
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surer or more merciful way of doing it than by the object lessons of 
characters in fiction. Xever was kindlier moralist than Mr, Walter 
Besant, but those who have followed the fortunes of the Monks of 
Theleniamnst have shivered at the castigation bestowed on extravagant 
philanthropy in the person of Alan Dimloj^, and on the afifectation 
of the school of higher culture in that of Paul Rondelet. This is a 
weapon, however, which must be used with much forbearance and 
skill, for the public is sensitive and evinces quick jealousy of a novel 
with a moral. 

The intellectual attitude of the modern novel-reader is highly 
complex; his deliglit is to read what he does not believe, and knows 
he is not intended to believe, and yet he is not contented if it is 
incredible. Sir Walter Scott does not take us very deep into the 
question when lie pronounces that ‘ the mythology of one period 
passes into the romance of ^he next, and that into nursery tales of 
subsequent ages,^ for, as has been shown, myths originate in an 
attempt to account for unknown causes of visible phenomena or an 
existing state of things, and romance will not satisfy the succeeding 
age if it offends scepsis scientific ^—a robust form of incredulity which 
withholds belief to assigned causes (even in fiction) when these are 
at variance with the known nature of things. 

The inytlis of barbarous or seini-ci\ilised people may be roughly 
divided into three grades; and to illustrate these one of each may 
be selected from those fables constantly invented to explain obscure 
natural plienomena. 

First comes the kind consisting of simple assertion, without pre¬ 
tending to excite admiration, fear, or any other emotion, intended 
merely to gratify curiosity. Sucli was the story told by the Algonquin 
Indians to Father Le Jeune, a Jesuit missionary of the seventeenth 
century. 

I asliccl tliem what canned eclipse of the moon and tho snn: they replied that the 
moon was eclipsed and appeared dark because she took uer child into her arms, 
which obsciired her brightness. * If the moon has a child/ I said, *she is married, 
or has been so.’ * (.’ertninly/ they answered; ' the sun is her husband, who 
marches all day, and she all tho nigiit, and when he is eclipsed it is because ho has 
taken the child into his anus/ *But,’ J argued, * neither sun nor moon has arms.’ 
^ Oh, ipu have vo iinaginatin-nj they rejoined; ‘ they hold their bows always bent 
InJore their faces, that is why yon can’t .see their arms.^ ‘And what do they intend 
to shoot at ? ^ I asked. ‘ Ab, how can wc tell i' ’ said they. 

Next in order comes the narrative myth, in which the listener is 
intended not only to receive instruction on matters exciting his 
curiosity, but to be interested in the incidents of the story. The 
mediaeval Slavonic legend of the mysterious advance of the plague is 
a vivid instance in point. Mr. Tylor has given a translation of a 
greatly condensed version, in the original of which the interest would 
be intensified by minute details of scenery, features, and language. 
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TLere sat a Russian under a larch tree, and the sunshine glared like fire, lie 
saw something coming from afar; he looked again : it was the Pest Maiden, huge 
of stature, all shrouded in linen, striding towards him. He would have tied in 
terror, but the form grasped him with her long outstretched hand. ‘Knowest 
thou the Pest ? ’ she said ; ^ I am she. Take me on thy shoulders and carry me 
through all Russia; miss no village, no town, for I must visit all. But fear not 
for thyself; thou shalt he safe amid the dying.^ Clinging with her long hands, she- 
clambered on the peasant’s back. He stepped onward, saw the form above him as- 
he went, but felt no burden. First be bore her to the to^vns. They found there, 
joyous dance and song; hut the form waved her linen shroud, and joy and mirth 
were gone. As the wretched man looked' round he saw mourning, he heal'd the 
tolling of bells; there came funeral processions; the graves could not hold the dead. 
He passed on, and coming near each village heard the shriek of the dying, saw alb 
faces white in the desolate houses. But liigh on the hill stands his own hamlet; his 
wife, his little children arc there, and the aged parents. His heart bleeds as he 
draws near. "With strong gripe he holds the maiden fast and plunges with her 
beneath the waves. He sank; she rose again, hut .she quailed before a heart so 
fearless and fled far away to the forest and the mountain. 

Now in this story a long advance has been made in one respect 
from the primitive nature myths towards the spirit of the modem 
novel. Sympathy is aroused on behalf of the hero ; one feels im¬ 
patient to know whether he rose again as well as 'the Pest Maiden, 
and lived to rejoin his family in the village which he had saved, and 
the unsatisfactory feature in the narrative is that w^e are left in doubt 
on that point, Eut in another respect this legend j)redicates a less 
abstract art than those fables which, though here placed in a third 
group, are often, in point of time, found in earlier stages of luiman 
development than the others. In myths of this third class there are 
many connected with the daily spectacle of sunrise and sunset. 
Some of them are elaborate and beautiful, implying a high degree of 
sensibility both in the teller and his hearers; but sometimes the 
incidents recorded are such as could not have taken place more than 
once, and therefore can never have been accepted as literally true 
even by simple and easily satisfied intellects. People might believe 
that the stir, the hues, the balmy odours of morning were caused- 
each day by Tithonus leaving the embraces of Aurora, for that might be 
repeated daily throughout eternity; but the North American legend 
of the Red Swan, which Longfellow has woven into his poem of 
Hiawatha^ though purporting to explain the displays of sunset, can 
never have been accepted as anything but figurative, for it involves 
the death of some of the characters in it. Those who listened to the 
Russian myth of the Pest Maiden very likely believed it, for it ex¬ 
plained an exceptional^occurrence, and professed nothing except what 
happened on a single occasion. But in the story of the Red Swan 
we tracer evidence of something akin, to the mental condition of 
modem novel-readers, who prefer amusement to exact information. 
Only the novel-reader, while willing to dispense with a faithfuh 
explanation, will not put up with an incredible narrative. 
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The truth about the popularity of novels is that most people, 
being discontented ^rith their environment, find relief in contem¬ 
plating an ideal society where tedium is unknown and disappoint¬ 
ment is generally circumvented; and, on the other hand, there is 
afforded to those who are moderately virtuous and prosperously at 
ease the’pleasure of contrast in narratives of crime, hardship, or 
disaster, without the responsibility of relieving or the exertion of 
sharing these conditions. The hedonist who is not so well off' as 
he feels he ought to be tickles his imagination with the power and 
pleasure derived from wealth by the Count of Monte Cristo. The 
man who finds himself unable to derive much exhilaration in the 
conversation of his own valet takes much enjoyment in I’eading the 
quaint sentences in which Sancho Panza or Sam Weller framed their 
philosophy. Has a woman been denied the gift of beauty ? she is 
free to identify herself for the time with the fortunes of Hi Vernon 
or Tess of the HUrbevilles, Is a man tied to the colourless routine 
of a counting-house ? what a stirring playground is open to him in 
the never-flagging adventures of Dumas’s Trois Afoiffi(2icetaires, And 
for all of us it is delightful to trace the action of life-like characters 
exposed to the same temptations, predicaments, losses, and apprehen¬ 
sions which it has been our own lot to encounter. 

For all such harmless illusion we cannot but be grateful to those 
who provide such abundant entertainment to wile the journey through 
life. They stand, each at the door of his wayside tavern, beckoning 
us aside from the dust and fatigue of travelling, and we can easily 
choose those who are sure to bring us among amusing and instructive 
people. 

But it is not safe to tarry too long with this phantom company, 
or we shall find ourselves out of tune with real men and women; 
unbraced for the stern difficulties, tlie dark peqflexity which, at one 
time or another, we all have to encounter. 

The dilemmas of real life are never so artistically arranged as they 
are in a novel or a drama; the living characters move awkwardly 
enough sometimes; they fail to satisfy our critical sense, made ex¬ 
cessively fastidious by the perfect adjustment of parts in fiction. One- 
is often in doubt whether living characters are good or bad ; but it 
is easy to decide between Cinderella and her sisters, or the three- 
daughters of King Lear. The novelist keeps the seamy side of the 
character of his hero or heroine carefully out of view ; those who feed 
their judgment chiefly on romance are prone to forget how truly 
speaks the nameless lord in AWs Well that Ends Well : ‘ The web of 
our life is of a mingled yam, good and ill together; our virtues would 
be proud if our faultfe whipped them not, and our crimes would 
despair if they were not cherished by our virtues.’ • 

The fact is that, minutely novelists affect to paint character, 
there is a great deal that must not even be sketched in. It is part 
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only of a few of real lives that endure being put on the canvas 
at all; over the rest a discreet veil must be drawn. 

It is all very well, then, to be moved to tenderness by the 
misfortunes of Effie Deans, and to glow sympathetically over the 
devotion of Jeanie; but how many an Effie Deans there is who earns 
nothing but . reproach, condemnation, and avoidance because no 
friendly hand has intervened to keep out of sight her unlovely or 
ungraceful attributes. Many a lass may have borne a part not less 
noble, not less woithy of admiration than Jeanie Deans, but has failed 
of her meed of praise because she squinted, or dropped her A’s, or 
picked her teeth with a hairpin. 

Reading a good novel is rather like paying a visit to a friend 
who is much richer than yourself: everything in his house is so 
lixxurious and well arranged ; his wife and children lay themselves out 
to find amusement for you; his servants are all on their best behaviour; 
so that when you return home you are apt to be offended if things 
are not so faultlessly adjusted in your own establislxment, 

It requires a conscious mental effort to remember that the most 
impressive characters in romance never had actual existence, but 
have been trimmed and furbished and posed into artistic perfection, 
with which frail and awkward human beings can never successfully 
comjxete. E^'en railway directors—a most material and humdrum 
class of men—bow before the sway of the unreal, and are so possessed 
of the actuality of Old IMortality as to advertise excursions, not to 
Craignethan on the Clyde, but to Tillietudlem.'* Not less astute in 
this than the priests of Buddha, who exhibit hair, bones, and feathers 
as veritable relics of the 550 fabulous births of Guatama, each in the 
form of a different animal. 

In fact, to enjoy fiction thoroughly one must throw himself so 
completely into the action of the plot as to believe, for tlie nonce, in 
the reality of the characters. ' Harp and carp,’ said the Queen of 
Elfland to Thomas the Rhymer, 

4 

* Harp and carp, Sir Thomas/ she said, 

‘ Harp and carp along wf me, 

And if yo dare to kiss my lips 
Sure of your body I will be.* 

‘ Betide me weal, betide me woe, 

That weird shall never daunton. me,’ 

Syne he has kissed her rosy lips 
All underneath the Eildon tree. 

And their the spell was complete. 

And when it is seen how potent is the spell—how many and many 

a mind is incessantly lulled by the perusal of skilfully woven romance, 

• 

* There is actually a station on the Caledonian Railway of this name, and the 
North British route from Edinburgh to Carlisle and the South is called the Waverley. 
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how fiction is read by some people to the exclusion of every other 
form of literature except the daily papers —is it unreasonable to feel 
some apprehension lest the mental faculties become enervated and 
the intellect hampered when* the realities of life come to be dealt 
with '? The lesson of fiction is that life is nothing without love and 
marriage: it brings people to the threshold, where real anxiety and 
trial begins, and leaves them there. But real life is not accomplished 
with the end of its love passages. 

It is little to a man’s credit that he should act heroic^ly when he 
is in love, for tlien, despite himself, he takes more thought for 
another than for himself. 

You love: no higher shall you go, 

For this is true as Gospel text ; 

Not no])le ih(>n is never so 

Ifither in this world or the next. 


But to equip him for the real wear and tear of life his mind 
should be stored with examples of those who have encountered constant 
vexation, and have triumphed over disappointment, perplexity, failure, 
and even disaster. It is well for him to read the Waverley Novels, 
but it is far better to read Lockhart’s Life of Scotty for that marvel¬ 
lous biography brings him acquainted with a life led as nobly in 
foul weather as in fair; of overwhelming losses surmounted by a 
stout spirit; and a kindly nature uiisourcd by disappointment or 
distrust. 

One grudges to observe the amount of time spent on sentimental 
love-stories, while such lives as those of the great artists Michelangelo 
and Benvenuto Cellini go unread. There is nothing in fiction more 
absorbing than the lives of these two men. Each of them, as a boy, 
bad to encounter that most formidable of all external obstacles—an 
angry father armed with a rod ; in vain were repeated floggings to 
dissuade each of tlacm from entering upon that career upon which 
each was destined to throw immortal lustre. Eivalries, jealousies, 
oppression, conflict form a series of vicissitudes with which it may 
profit a man better to store the memory than with the rogueries of 
Koderick Eandom or the dilemmas of David Copperfield. 

Thousands of persons are familiar with the spiritual fumblings of 
Robert Elsmere, but comparatively few have followed the wondrous story 
of the Italian Renaissance—a movement only second to Christianity 
. in its influence on modern life and thought, au era which Paul 
Bourget (himself a novelist) has epitomised in a single masterly 
sentence:— 

Again, let it be said that if novel-reading is the surest as it is the 

Cetto minute do floraison unique oh la cr<5ature humaino semble avoir 6t6 si 
complete, entre le moyen age, qui I'ut le r5gne de la force trop forte, et notre siocle, 
oil la culture confine sans cesse ii la maladie* 
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easiest means of intellectual recreation, there is no cause to interfere 
with or discourage it; but the true hedonist—he whose avowed aim 
is pleasure—will find it to his profit to consider whether he is getting 
good value for the time spent in it, whether he is not neglecting 
other sources of delight not less sure and more enduring. If he 
applies to novels an infallible test of the value of any book—is it 
worth reading notebook and pencil in hand ?—he will be surprised 
liow few, how very few works of fiction stand the proof. That this 
test is infallible rests on the well-known fact that pleasure consists 
not in the present, which is fleeting, but in anticipation and retro¬ 
spect. Memory is treacherous and requires refreshing, and, unless 
the recollection of what is read is ensured by notes, reading is a task 
as fruitless as that of the daughters of Danaus; it serves to spend 
our limited capital in time without enriching the ever-diminishing 
store of future. 

Perhaps it will be expected that, after deprecating excessive 
devotion to fiction—after suggesting that tlie human intellect has 
passed out of that stage in which it may worthily be much occupied 
with myth—I should point out some other course that may be 
steered with more profit through the sea of literature. The attempt 
to do so has been the task of abler hands, but of all those who 
conned the lists published a few years ago of the ‘ hundred best 
books ’ how many conformed to the instructions, and with what 
result ? 

If any young person of leisure were so much at a loss as to ask 
advice as to what he should read, mine should be exceedingly simple : 
Read anything bearing on a definite object. J^et him take up any 
imaginable subject to which he feels attracted, be it the precession of 
the equinoxes or postage stamps, the Athenian drama or London 
street cries; let him follow it from book to book, and unconsciously 
his knowledge, not of that subject only but of many subjects, will be 
increased, for the departments of the realm of knowledge are divided 
by no octroi. He may abandon the first object of his pursuit for 
another; it does not matter, one subject leads to another: he will 
have acquired the habit of acquisition; he will have gained that 
conviction of the pricelessness of time which makes it intolerable for 
a man to lie abed of a morning. Treasure turns up in the most 
unlikely places. A book of legal decisions is perhaps the last mine 
one would explore for amusement; but John Burton has told how a 
student consulting ^the index of such a volume came upon a piece of 
fun of the first water. Observing the words, * Best, Mr, Justice, his 
great mind,’ he turned up the reference, prepared to admire an 
instanpe of magnanimity on the bench, and found the passage, ‘ Mr. 
Justice Best said he had a great mind to commit the witness for 
perjury/ 

But, to show that no disrespect is intended to our clever writers 
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of fiction as guides to the higher pleasure,,these observations maybe 
brought to a close by reference to an early example of that very class 
of literature in which the same lesson is more dexterously conveyed— 
namely, the fable of the dying husbandman who b^de his sons dig in 
the vineyard for a hidden treasure.. They did so—most diligently, 
and, as they thought, in vain; but in after seasons the reward came 
in the tenfold produce of the vines. 

IlERKEKT Maxwell. 
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PROTECTION AND THE EMPIRE 


Fob sevei'al generations it Las been the habit of writers and 
speakers to talk of the ‘ inevitable separation ^ of England and the 
American Colonies. Lord Macaulay lent the phrase the support of 
his great reputation, and the idea it puts forward—the paradox that 
Union is Weakness—has hitherto gone almost unchallenged. There 
has seldom been a more fatuous piece of criticism. To realise this 
we have only to consider the extraordinary combination of blunders 
and misfortunes that was needed to bring the great catastrophe 
about. The ‘inevitable’ separation required a King obstinate as 
only an Englishman can be, but unfortunately with the wrong idea 
in his head; it required a ministry without an equal for imbecility 
and ignorance ; it required the death of the foremost living general 
on our side the water, and the appearance of a genius for war and 
statesmanship on the other; it required a war conducted with an 
incapacity unparalleled even among English wars; it required, finally, 
a cruel and insolent disregard of the feelings of the colonists, and a 
total ignorance of the gravity of the question throughout the length 
and breadth of England. 

So little was the separation a natural impulse, in the sense that 
the unifications of Germany and Italy were natural, that even when 
peace was concluded, the federation nearly went to pieces half a dozen 
times in the seven years that preceded the election of the first 
President. What is there that is ‘inevitable’ in an event of this 
kind? The question is worth asking, because when the British 
Empire is thought of, the separation of the American Colonies lies 
at the back of every man’s mind. We talk and write of customs 
unions, an Imperial franchise^an Imperial Council, and other splendid 
visions, but the discussion seems a good deal tinged with unreality ; 
and when all the facts are counted up, and all our rhetoric is ex¬ 
hausted, the* great fact of the American secession remains to mock 
our logic and throw cold water on our.rhetoric, ‘Granted,’ says even 
a hopeful Imperialist, ‘ granted that the conditions are entirely altered, 
even reversed; all that great difference between then and noW has 
not brought us much nearer to oui colonies, or them to us : there 
must be something else that made for separation then, and that 
makes for it still/ There is; there are several things both tangible 
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and intangible; and first of ajl, when we orate of things Imperial, an 
Englishman feels that all this talk about constructive measures is 
rather hollow. It is not the way that Englishmen go to work. To 
conquer, to light, to quarrel (more especially with ^each other), and 
above all to govern, these things are all in tlie Englishman’s part; 
they seem to come by nature. But to construct plans of government 
on paper seems to him idle work. He has a very low opinion of logic, 
and a profound reverence for facts. Add to these the scantiest 
possible gift of exposition, and you have the type of a man of action 
and compromise, but a hopeless subject for paper schemes of any sort. 
This is one of the intangible obstacles to our union; a second is that 
with the qualities that make up the Englishman go also the defects. 
With the virtues that have made Englishmen spread over half the 
world goes this defect—that from the family upwards we are the least 
cohesive of modern I’aces. Yet one more intangible drawback: in 
so far as we are a sentimental nation our sentiments do not, like the 
sentiments of other nations, run with our intcre.'^ts. 

The one tangible drawback to our union is that the constitutions 
granted to the self-governing colonies were all drawn up with a view 
of furthering their ends as independent states. The deed was done 
in the heyday of the blatant Liberalism of the past, in a frame of 
mind which Englishmen can now hardly realise: hut it was done; 
and the results are before us. When this is said we have summed 
up the worst that can be said against the chances of the Empire, and 
the worst is very had indeed. Let us go back to the American 
Colonies and see whether from the blunders of the past we can 
extract some grain of good counsel to help us in the future. 

When we have patiently weighed the angry eloquence employed 
on both sides at the time, and examined the results of the Secession 
in the light of later experience, it becomes increasingly plain that the 
kernel of the matter was never reached at aU. England was too 
ignorant, and the colonies too heated to allow of it. The contest was 
argued out on abstract questions like the Prerogative of the Crown 
and the Constitutional rights of the subject—questions on which 
an adjustment of views was hardly possible. And in this strictly 
limited sense, viz. that the men in power were too incapable to 
apply the proper remedies, tljere is no harm' in admitting the 
separation, to have been inevitable. But it is precisely this form of 
the admission that furnishes us with the most hopeful suggestion for 
the solution of our present difficulties. We are now all agreed that 
a Government has no higher function than to secure the happiness 
of the governed. If this admission had been made by our great¬ 
grandfathers, they would immediately have found themselves face to 
face with the only question that was worth asking or answering then, 
and with the only question that is worth asking or answering now. 
What are our mutual int&i^esUj and how can they be secured ? 
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Of course the first comment that occurs to any one who has ever 
given any attention to the question of Sefence and attack is that all 
the colonies live in a fool’s paradise, guarded for them by the British 
Navy. Hanl down the Union Jack and in six months its place may 
have been taken by the Tricolour, by the Stars and Stripes, by some 
eagle or other, or by the flags of China or Japan, according to who is 
first in the race. But to many a colonial the fool’s paradise is so 
real that these obvious reflections carry no weight whatever. On 
the question of how far the colonies can stand alone his attitude of 
mind is too often that against which the gods strive in vain. So if we 
were to present a scheme of Federation with no sanction but that of 
the threatened withdrawal of our protection, and it were to fall to 
the ground (as it certainly would), we should have the melancholy 
satisfaction of being able to say, ‘ I told you so,’ but that would be a 
very small consolation for a vast expansion of the colonial interests of 
France and Germany. Of course the attitude of some of our colonies 
could hardly be more unfriendly to England if they were actually 
foreign dependencies ; and this is, perhaps, natural wlien w^e consider 
that they are mortgaged to England, lock, stock, and barrel. Bui 
nothing is gained (or rather, as the example of the American Colonies 
has shown, everything may be lost) by emphasising contentious points. 
As nothing is worth considering except our mutual interests, let us 
•consider them. It is to our interest—is it also to the interest of the 
colonies?—that the colonies should modify their protective policy, 
and it is to the interest of the colonies (and also to that of England) 
that England should modify her Slave Trade policy : yes, Slave Trade, 
for that is what Free Trade has come to; nothing more or less. 
V/hen the discussion reaches this point it is usual to close it with two 
•dicta: ‘You will never get Free Trade out of .the colonies, and you 
will never get Protection in any form out of England.* The rejoinder 
to this is: ‘ We do not want to get Free Trade; we are sick of it 
ourselves. We want reciprocity; and so, at least, does Canada. As 
for Protection, it is what every English workman calls for in one 
form or another. 

The Slave Trade, on which so much of the commerce of England 
is based, receives from its votaries a measure of adoration that far 
transcends their moderate allegiance to the Ten Commandments. 
Sir Thomas Farrer, for instance, has not hesitated to state openly 
that be looks on the questioning of Free Trade as ‘ immoral.’ It is 
to be hoped that there are many hundred thousands of Englishmen 
who are, in Sir Thomas Farrer’s sense, immoral profligate men. These 
profligates—who are, fortunately, voters—wore mostly not born at the 
time of the Corn Law agitation, when Ejigland was perhaps half as 
full as it is now, and when work was so plentiful that a few extra 
hands from abroad were not noticed: when England, in fact, was 
where the United States were a few years ago, but where oven the 
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United States are not now. ^ey nxay therefore be pardoned for not 
seeing the beauty of an arrangement which forces them into a hateful 
and hopeless competition with lower types, and which allows foreigners 
to undersell them and supplant them in every direction. To these slaves 
of trade the j^hrasc ‘ P^ree Trade ’ has a terrible mocking significance; 
and if they were not misled by knaves on tubs and elsewhere they 
would long since have declared (as assuredly they will soon) that their 
condition, and not the exceptionally favourable one of the peasantry 
of Ireland, should be the first care of an Imperial Parliament, 
These men form the bulk of the great party who are sick of the 
domination of catchwords. What they want the Government to 
do is to secure the wide range of the P-mpire for Britons’ exclusive 
use; not to spend the time peddling over the afiairs of one tiny 
corner of it. And through their pressure will, no doubt, come 
the first move of the rebellion against Slave Trade—the exclusion of 
foreigners: the rest follows. This will be, and is, already called' 
illiberal and all kinds of other opprobrious names. Lef. it be : the^ 
point is that the electorate moan to have it. They hold (and rightly), 
that it is the 1)Usinessof an Phiglish Government to consider English¬ 
men in preference to Poles, Italians, or Chinese. Their interest 
compels them to lift (heir eyes beyond the narrow circle of the four 
seas, and to call for an Imperial policy. With the advent of an 
Imperial policy the Slave Trade falls : without an Imperial policy 
(he Empire falls. 

These electors, only half articulate as yet, have found their leaders, 
and spokesmen in that great body of travelled Englishmen of all 
classes who know the Empire or some part of it outside England. It 
is not possible to know it all; nor is it necessary— ex pede llerculem — 
and from Australia P]ngland may learn an important lesson. 

It is the habit of sentimental slave-traders in England to urge 
ail sor( s of arguments in favour of pauper immigrants: they an^ poor 
and deserve our pi(y ; true they are filthy, but then they are moral, 
and also highly religious according to their lights; they are hard-¬ 
working and frugal, and so on. As if our own people were not frugal- 
enough and poor enough (God knows) and hardworking enough, and 
as cleanly and moral as the conditions of the Slave Trade will allow 
them to be. Try these arguments on an Australian, ai)plying them 
to the Chinaman who is the pauper immigrant of the Southern Hemi¬ 
sphere. He will listen to your impassioned exordium Avith codrteous 
pity, and will then say : ‘ It may be so : in fact it is^so. He is a very 
good market-gardener; but he is not going to market-garden in 
Australia.’ 

The last and direst development of so-called Free Trade has as yet 
reached only a comparatively small number of Englishmen. But their 
miseries have been enough to move most of us to the conviction 
that if this is the goal that the course of (so-called) Free Trade 
VoL. XXXIII—No. 19G 4 B 
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leads us to, its action on the road cannot be very beneficial. Nor is 
it. It is the custom of* the ‘ Free * Trade fanatic to sp.y: ‘Let all 
nations give in to the lunacy of Protection: we will not. It behoves 
England to set the world an example. We are the only nation that 
really understands the right way of carrying on trade ; all others are 
deluded : they do not even understand their own interest; it is for 
ns to teach them, at whatever cost to ourselves, that the sacred rule 
of trade is to buy everything in the cheapest market without any 
reservation whatever. IMen are nothing, but trade is sacred.’ 

It used to be the fashion to talk about the Tory party as the 
‘ insular,’ and especially ‘ the stupid, party ; ’ but surely not even the 
stupidest and most misrepresented Tory ever reached (even in the 
a[»pearance he assumed in a Radical’s mind) the height of arrogance 
and insularity attained in the latter-day Radical’s position. What! 
there is not a nation in the world that understands business except 
the English? Are Austrians, Americans, Frenclimen, Germans, 
Italians, our own colonists literally incapable of knowing their own 
interests ? A. quondam Radical must ask to he excused from taking 
up a position of this intolerable iinpcrtinence. 

What all the great Free Traders intended when they first started 
Free Trade was this :—England leads, and the others will naturally 
follow; and when all nations have adopted Free Trade (as they natur¬ 
ally will when they find that it gives them the cheapest goods) it will 
he found that nations have so many interests in each other’s territory 
t hat war will have become impossible, Tliis was a great idea and it bad 
tlie vogue that great ideas deserve; but it was a great idea struck 
out from viewing the Continent from England; it omitted to con¬ 
template England from the Continent; and what was most obvious to 
(Jontinentals was that the result of Free Trade all round would be to 
give England the undisputed command of the markets of the world. 
Strange to say, the abstract beauty of Free Trade was not attractive 
enough to enable them to swallow this inevitable conclusion; so 
they fought our great idea with a greater, viz. Independence is 
better than cheap goods. And since an Imperial policy should have 
no catchwords, let us define ‘ better.’ It means ‘ safer and more 
dignified.’ A state that depends on other states for its food can never 
speak its mind; atid if it were not for the really immense power of 
England she would by now be more than half paralysed. Independ¬ 
ence is not cheap : not by any means ; it is expensive in exact pro¬ 
portion to its value ; but it will be a strange sight indeed if 
Englishmen, who have cherished independence before all things for 
a thousand years past, should now refuse to pay in cash the price they 
have njBver yet refused when it had to be paid in blood. Twenty-five 
or even twenty years ago men still wrote and talked of the 
‘ monopoly of England : ’ nobody speaks of it now, and why ? It is 
gone: limb after limb has been lopped off by Germans or by 
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ATnerkans. How? By subsidising’ tlnur own goods they have 
destroyed our markets, and thrown our men out of employment. All our 
anxiety, all our efforts after technical education are of no avail against 
the steady and (we must admit, since it causi's them great discomfort 
in the shape of high prices) the patriotic determination of other 
peoples to be self-sufficient. Beginning with no higher aim than to be 
independent of England, they are ending with a triumphant wai* of 
aggression, of which it is not hard to see the end if we persist in our 
refusal to arm ourselves as our enemies are armed. Sindiis the virtue 
of Protection and such the weakness of so-called Free Trade. 

The land was the first to go, and Englishmou let it be ruined— 
let the land of England be ruined! - seemed rather pleased that it 
should be so. ‘At last,’ they said, ‘ we see that our true strength 
lies in our manufactures.’ 'Well, now our manufiictares are threatened 
in the same way. Are they to go too? Are all our sons to pass 
through the fire to Aloloch ? That will hardly be, unless England is 
permanently bewitched. The cry for Protecition grows louder every 
day, and the cry for Protection is the cry for the conservation of the 
Empire. 

On the other side of the water the first great fact to consider is 
(Canada’s offer of reciprocity, tlu' second is the Imperial tendency of 
the policy of the Cape, and the third is the curious situation in 
Austmlia. II ere tlie exact opposite of ‘ Free ’ Trade lias been generally 
adopted, and the ‘ Free’ Trade party is in a minority, as in the United 
States. To obtain a modification (however slight) of strict Protection 
as a return for a modification of our own ‘ Free ’ Trade policy is the 
(irst stop towards a closer union in the interest of both countries. 
Aud here we are met by anotlier ‘ you will never get,’ which (it may 
as well be at once admitted) is impregnable, ‘ You will never get 
I'Vee Trade out of the labourers of jMelbourne aud Adelaide’is an 
undeniably sound position, but it is not (avS is too often assumed) the 
last word on the question. It is such a sound position tliat it seems 
hardly worth while to make it. ‘ You will never get ’ a man to vote 
•Ihe bread out of his own mouth is hardly a more valuable contribu¬ 
tion to a discussion than ‘ you will never’ break the Bank of England 
or ‘ you will never ’ get B to come before A in the alphabet would be. 
Of course you will not; and seeing the tangle that ‘ Free ’ Trade has 
got us into, there is no reason why we should, lament the labourers’ 
<letermination to stand by Protection—especially as we are struggling 
To get Protection ourselves. 

But there are limits to the applicabilily of any doctrine. The 
weak point of our own ‘Free’ Trade position, of course, was that it 
assumed that all parlies would, so to speak, ‘ play fair,’ and that is 
exactly what they have not done. They have learned our methods, 
adopted the results of our hard-won experience, and (having established 
their own manufactories) have (very naturally and properly from their 

4 B 2 
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point of view) proceeded to shut out our products. For this the 
money has been found by the consumer, who has cheerfully paid the 
extra juices for the pleasure of dealing a blow at us. And very heavy 
blows they have been : much severer blows than the loss of a regiment 
or a few ironclads in an open war would be. It is tolerably plain 
that on these terms ‘ Free ’ Trade does not pay: Frotectionists, m 
the attacking party, will always be in the most favourable position. 

What, then, is the limit to the apjdicability of Protection? 
The willingness of the people to pay the extra prices; and this 
divides into two questions: are we to pay any extra prices at all ? 
and are we to pay as much as any given tax ? The second of these 
queries takes us to the root of the Imperial matter, but the first is 
only another way of putting the query, shall we be patriotic or not ? 
For in paying extra for goods the citizen is conscious of a direct 
sacrifice made by himself for the sake of his country’s independence. 
It is undoubtedly a form of patriotism, and it would be well if 
Englishmen had more of it. This patriotism is not expressed in the 
form of devotion to graceful or stirring abstractions, as is the German’s 
or the Frenchman’s, but it is nonetheless a strong and, in a measure, 
a disinterested feeling, and leads to great things. Like all strong 
motive forces it also leads to some very bad things—rings, corners., 
and the bleeding of the whole country for the sake of a few capitalists; 
but that is its last development, and even that is not worse tlian the 
Slave Trade, So that if we have no better recommendation for an 
Imperial policy than that it makes goods cheaper, we shall not succeed 
in making it popular. The answer will be the same as is the answer 
of France and Germany to our eulogiums of Free Trade, viz*. ‘We 
do not worship cheapness as you do: we think of something else first 
(surprising though it may seem to you), and that is our country.’ 
And the rebuke would be well deserved. We must accept the 
principle of Protection (and what a sign of the temporary aberration' 
of the English mind that it should be held a vast concession to agree* 
that we must arm otirselves against our rivals!) and see whether,- 
under it, our interests are not in line with those of Australia, and not 
antagonistic to them. If they should prove to be antagonistic, there 
is nothing more to be said. 

A very instructive case in point here is the decline of the Victorian 
tinned meat trade. To this trade the Australian landed interest 
contributed the meat, and English manufacturers contributed the 
tinplates. It was an excellent example of the mutual advantages of 

•s 

our union. But the imposition of an import duty on tinplates had 
this result, that the tinned meat could not he put on the English 
marteet at its former price. The trade fell off, the colony lost a con¬ 
siderable revenue, the landed interest was hit, the English consumer 
got his tinned meat somewhere else, the English manufacturer lost a 
market, and the Australian manufacturer did not gain one. This 
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illustration presents the whole case for our continued and closer union, 
which is 80 constantly urged by the landed interest of Australia: and 
the landed interest is the backbone of the country. It used to be 
the backbone of England until, seduced by the prospect of getting 
everything as cheap as possible, we allowed ‘ Free * Trade to destroy it. 
Hence there is a good deal of hollowness in the land agitation in Eng¬ 
land. It is pretty clear that English land has come to be, like diamonds, 
a fine thing to possess, and very gratifying to the vanity, but not a 
good business. Only a rich man can afford to hold it. If it were 
confiscated and redistributed in small parcels, there would still be no 
making a living out of it without Protection; and Protection of the 
land is the last form that Protection will be allowed to take in 
England. If circumstances would have permitted (or if they should 
ever again permit) us to take that moderate course which the Duke 
of Wellington used to insist on as the essence of strength, we should 
have endeavoured to preserve both sources of our wealth, the land as 
well as trade. But in the flush of our luxuriant vigour, conscious of 
mighty resources, and eager to gain, at any price, the immediate 
benefits of extended trade, we laid the land open to assaults from 
which it will hardly recover in a century. If a country possessing 
in a higli degree both sourct'S of wealth has found it so hazardous to 
sacrifice one of them, how much more must it be unwise for a country 
like Australia, which has practically only one ? 

A heavy protective policy in Australia can only be supported by the 
land. For Australia has at present and can have in the near future no 
customers for her native manufactures outside her own country. Thus 
we reach this conclusion: that the populations of the capitals, which 
really have the most considerable share in the making and unmaking 
of Ministries, are simply ke]>t by the country party. The country 
party must wear clothes, for instance, and gets them from England. 
A mistaken patriotism makes a Ministry say, ‘ Here is an industry 
that we can carry on ourselves ; so let us impose fifty per cent, on 
English goods.’ This done a few extra handicraftsmen are em¬ 
ployed in the towns, and the country folk pay more than half as 
much again for the necessaries of life. This is all very well for the 
townspeople, who continue to get their food as cheaply as ever, but it 
hits the countryman very hard. However, the idea that the land is fair 
game for any attack seems to have taken such a hold of the Australian 
mind, that the expression ‘ the working man ’ has come to mean simply 
the man who works with his hands in the towns. When we talk of Aus¬ 
tralia as the ‘ paradise of the working man,’ we are using no hyperbole 
if we mean the man who can work at some trade. He will get ten 
shillings for a day of eight hours, very cheap food, and abundant 
leisure and holidays in which he can make use of free libraries or 
6 eek his pleasure as he pleased. 

But if we are considering the man who lives on the land we shall 
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find that an average wage of five shillings a day is his moderate con¬ 
solation for a working day of something like sixteen hours and a 
solitary life with infrequent holidays. This is some distance along 
the high road to what we should call ‘ sweating ’ the country for the 
benefit of thg towns. And this is precisely the opposite course to 
that which wisdom would dictate. For Austinlia is not a Veady- 
mude country like ihe United States ; she is a land of great promise, 
but pre-eminenfly a land which maybe ina<le or marred according 
to the policy of her statesmen. Mining apart, she has been made 
by the land in the past, and it is to the Jand that she must look as 
the chief source of her prosperity in the future. As it is the country 
party that holds this view the cynical observer will naturally say, 
‘ Nothing like leather,’ and pass by on the other side. This he will 
say not knowing the ^'irtue of Protection, which cannot bo established 
at all without patriotic self-sacrifice on the part of one class of citizens 
for another, ^^o that when an Australian grumbles at, Protection we 
may be sure that there is some, reason for it other than the menace 
to his personal comfort. 

The arguments of the country parly take a great deal of point 
from the comparison (which every Auhtralian delights iii) of his own 
country with the United States. True, Australia is larger by about 
30,000 square miles, and has a much greater coast-line, but with these 
points the advantage of the comparison ceases. The States have 
thousands of scpiare miles of valuable timber forests and millions of 
acres of wheat; while a great j^ortion of Central Austi-alia is not only 
useless in itself, but generates hot winds; Avhich disturb agricul¬ 
ture where it is already established. Then the States have a vast 
natural internal system of waterways, with mighty lakes and rivers 
insuring an unfailing water supply and a first-rate climate. On the 
other hand, the rivers of Australia are few and unmanageable, and 
navigable for no great distance. Moreover, the States have apparently 
inexhaustible supplies of coal and iron and oil-wells, which Australia 
has not as yet disclosed. Even in deposits of precious metals the 
States are richer, while when we consider the situation of the two 
countries, the one being only a week from Euroj)e and lying between 
Europe and Asia, the other being six weeks from Europe with nothing 
between her and the South Pole, Australia sinks almost into insigni¬ 
ficance beside the States as a manufacturing country. Of course all 
these difficulties may be overcome, and Australia, by dint of enterprise 
and with the help of steam or electricity, may eventually take her 
place as a great manufacturing country, but so far (and we have gone 
quite far enough to judge) the presumption is all in the other direc¬ 
tion, In her present state of develoj)ment manufactures are not a 
source of wealth to her, but a burden, a double burden; they draw 
away men who are badly needed on the land, and employ them on 
Industries which can themselves only be maintained by throwing 
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additional burdens on the land. You are doing the country no good 
by forcing the pace in this way, and by throwing all these burdens on 
the land you are simply killing the goose that lays the golden eggs. 
Break do^^n the landed interest and you break down the credit of the 
country. 

So far the voice of the country party, and their arguments are 
hard to gainsay. They do not find frequent or forcible expression, 
for obvious reasons. The country party is scattered, it is busy and it 
is not given to orating on tubs; the town party has the opposite 
characteristics, with the result that its voice is too often mistaken for 
the voice of the continent. Moreover, as matters stand at present, 
if the country, party opposes increased import duties it must do so 
simply on the ground that it does not like paying them, which is 
natural enough, but not a broad enough basis to win the support of 
what the Americans call ‘ Mugwumps,’ that floating body of opinion 
which inclines to one side or the other independently of party dictation, 
and which has virtually decided all recent elections in the States. 

But if England were to recognise Protection she would give all 
tins party a reason for asserting itself which it has not at present; 
and she would furnish a statesmanlike premier with a policy. 

There is much in common between the situation of a French 
premier and an Australian premier. Neither holds his office by a 
strong majority, and neither has an easy budget or a definite policy ; 
there is very little, to distinguish him from his opponent, except that 
he is in for six months and his opponent is out. The embarrassed 
premier of France, casting about for a policy, decides, as a rule, on 
two courses, ‘ Gird at England, and go for the opera;’ the Australian 
premier piles on the import duties, aud floats a loan for public 
works. 

It can hardly be contended that either brace of measures helps 
the country on much. But to oppose them and offer no alternative 
is ‘unpatriotic’—the very last charge that can honestly be made 
against an Australian of any party. 

Now if the British Exchequer made a serious efl^brt to bring 
English and Australian interests into line, the country farty would 
be in a very different position. They would be able to say from their 
places in Parliament; ‘We stand here as the champions of Australian 
greatness. Proud, and justly proud, as we are of our capitals, it is 
insane to overlook the fact that they are the symbols, and not the 
sources, of our wealth : the real and abiding strength of our country 
is the land. It is open to our opponents to say, “You speak as owners 
of land,” and we are not ashamed to say that we do. In the course 
of the development of every country the great trust of the land will 
fall into somebody’s hands, and it happens to have fallen into ours. 
But we appeal, and confidently, to the past history of our state to 
say whether we have not shown our perfect willingness to bear any 
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reasonable (and even sometimes unreasonable) burdens in order to 
give the State every chance of gaining a second source of wealth in a 
manufacturing interest* Is it not now clear to probation that the 
eflFort is premature? We have no wish to dislocate existing relations 
or to disturb vested interests. But we do maintain that future 
legislation should avowedly be aimed at strengthening agricultural 
interests, and that afforestation, the building of dams, any measure, 
in short, that tends to confirm and extend the grip of the country on 
the land under cultivation, that tends to steady our water supply and 
modify our climate, will be productive of more real benefit to the 
country than a further construction of public works.’ They should 
be able to go on to state : ‘ The Government has now before them a 
formal proposal from the British Cabinet, which recognises the 
principle of Protection. We are assured that in admitting the com¬ 
petition of English manufacturers we are striving with Englishmen 
only, and not with the slave labour of the rabble of Europe. 

‘ In return for a modification of our policy England engages to 
secure us the practical command of her markets for our raw produce, 
with no rivals but her own and other colonial agricultural populations. 
Is not that a fair exchange ? If you argue that this arrangement 
will tend to destroy our own manufacturing interest, we rejoin that 
there could be no better proof that that interest is artificial; and if 
it comes to charges of self-interest, it is at the expense of the country 
party, mark you, that the manufactories have been founded and kept 
alive at all.’ 

There can hardly be a doubt that a policy formed on these lines 
would add enormously to the wealth and credit of the colonies. 
It is ill borrowing on the security of mines and public works. Public 
works cannot be turned into cash, and a miiie may give out any 
day. Of course a new mine may be discovered, but after all what is 
that but gambling? Australia is already in the market with wheat 
(although her lands have been a good deal overcropped), meat, fruit, 
and (with the help of bounties) butter. There is no reason why 
vshe should not go on with sugar and tobacco, and every reason to 
expect that (if she turned her attention to it) she could secure for 
her really magnificent wines a good share of the English custom now 
bestowed on France and Germany. 

In short, protect the land of the colonies and the manufactures of 
England. Some day, no doubt, English land will pay again, and 
colonial manufactures will be able (on their own ground) to beat ours 
in fair fight. In the meantime we must go for the main chance. 
That ifl Imperial policy. 

The chances in favour of the adoption of an Imperial policy might 
be better, but seeing that the question in its present shape is only eight 
years old they might naturally be a good deal worse. The resistance 
to it in England comes from two sources: Firstly, the old slave-traders. 
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who are, in the nature of things, a diminishing party. They are 
still, however, very influential, and their watchword is, ‘ Get every- 

ft 

tbing as cheap as possible, no matter at what risks/ It is as well to 
recognise at once that this leads straight to the extinction of our race, 
which is the most expensive type existing. The Anglo-Saxon re¬ 
quires more food and drink, more leisure and better conditions, than 
any other workman. Give him these things and he is unapproach¬ 
able, he is easily the first and best specimen of the human race. 
Deprive him of them, force him to work the hours of a German for 
the pay of an Italian in the conditions of a Polish Jew, and he dis¬ 
appears. ‘And so he ought to/ says the slave-trader, with the 
impassivity of a Sphinx; ‘ let the best man win,’ by which he 
means ‘ let the cheapest man win.’ In other words,* deliver the 
world over to the Chinese, who is the cheapest man living. On the 
same principle we should deliver Australia over to the rabbit, as 
being a cheaper animal than the sheep. But for some reason the 
Australians have not done this. Perhaps they found that the more 
expensive animal paid better in the long run. If so, that is rather 
a valuable object lesson. 

The second source of resistance to an Imperial policy of any kind 
comes from a certain type of modem Radical, with which (to the 
great regret of those who hav e watched his interesting career) no 
less a person than John Burns appears to have identified himself. 
Speaking at Battersea on the 19th of February, Mr, Bums is reported 
to have said, as a preface to saying that he meant to vote for Mr. 
Gladstone: ‘ The Empire could go to a hotter place than a baker’s 
i^hop for all h^ cared. What was the Jlmpire to the electors of 
Battersea ? ’ Well, that is not hard to answer. The Empire is a 
series of vast estates which the electors of Battersea, their fathers and 
grandfathers, have acquired (in company with the other electors of 
Great Britain and Ireland) at a cost of about fifteen hundred millions 
■sterling, for the express purpose of giving themselves elbow room 
when (as now) their little islands should have grown too small to hold 
forty millions of inhabitants. These immense estates were wrested 
in fair fight from France and Spain, and are our very sufficient 
reward for a debt which even now is not much less than seven hundred 
millions. Most assuredly the electors of Battersea would be fools to 
let the Empire go in exchange for anything that John Burns has 
to offer them. That would be the dog and his shadow over again 
with a vengeance. 

But this perfectly reasonable view does not commend itself to 
the Australian townsman. He does not realise that it is just the 
elector of Battersea and his likes who have conquered, and who still 
defend the broad lands where he dwells in peace. He sees that he 
bas got his foot on the neck of the country, and he means to keep 
it there. He can (and does) keep out immigrants, keep up prices and 
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sweat the country for his benefit; and it is from him that resistance, 
tooth and nail, will come to any Imperial policy. There are some 
losing causes for which we all feel sympathy, but we need not waste 
pity on extravagant selfishness of this type. 

There is no other policy worth putting to English electors ; there 
is no other that has even a promise of greatness in it. To tamper 
with the Ten Commandments, to juggle with the franchise, to per¬ 
suade Englisli electors that a priest-ridden peasant is the most 
important subject of the (iueen, and that being obviously incapable 
of governing himself, he ought therefore to rule over ten cities—all 
this may be very clever and wonderful, but , after all, it is not more 
useful than a display of fire>vorl\s. Englishmen the world over, 
producers and consumers, fire in tlie same boat ; we sink or swim 
together. Union is strength and not weakness, as the paradox has 
too long maintained, We can spend our time cutting each other’s 
tliroats and rifling each other’s ])roperty to the hug€^ delight of our 
enemies, or we can take counsel together how to secure our common 
interests. The first course leads to Efi’acement, the second to Empire. 

Wal'I'kh Ekewkn Lord. 
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Hill (Miss Octavia), Trained Workers 
for the Poor, 36-43 

Home Rule Bill, the, 369-374 

— Second Thoughts on, 559-670 

— See Ohamherlain (Joseph) 

Home Rule Bill, the cLuestion of the ex¬ 
clusion or retention of the Irish mem¬ 
bers, 189-202 

Hudson’s ' Natui;alist in La Plata/ 
noticed, 880-889 

Ilumphery (George R.), The Reading of 
the Working Classes, G90-701 

Hvpuotism at the llopital de la Gharite, 
340-300 


TNDIA, the Silcer Question and, IIG- 
126 

— the Rupee and the Ruin of, 6l0''524 

— the Invasion of, hy Russia, 727-748 
Ireland, rexieal of the Union in, see 

Cavour (Count) 

Irving's ‘ King Lear : ’ a New Tradition, 
44-51 

Italian pictures, notices of, 981-093 
Italy, history of the opera in, 803-812 

J ACKSON (T. Q.), Architecture—a 
Profession or an Art, 405-416. See 
rjrimthorpe (Lord) 

Jephson (Henry), ^Passing the Wit of 
Man; 189-202 

Jersey (Countess of), Three Weeks in 
Samoa, 62-04, 249-260 
Jessopp (Ilev. Dr.), St» William of 
Norwich, 749-766 
Jewish Wit and Humour, 457-469 


Jews, the, causes of their persecution in 
England, 760-762 

Jex-BIake (Dr. Sophia), Medical Women 
in Fiction, 261-272 


K ATSCHER (Leopold), Alfred de 
Musset, 625-540 

Khedive, Lord Cromer and the, 671-585 
Knowles (James), Aspects of Tennyson: 

A Personal Reminiscence, 164-188 
Kropotkin (Prince), Recent Science, 671- 
689 


T AMBERT (Miss Agnes), Aspects of 
LJ Tennyson: the Real Thomas Bechet, 
273-292 

Ixind, how to attract Capital to the, 1028- 
1037 

].apwing, remarkable habit of the, 888 
Layard (George Somes), The Boom of 
the Domestic Cook, 309-319 
Leeds (Duchess of), A Contemporary 
Letter on the Battle of Waterloo, 
430-435 

Le G allienne (Richard), Noticeable Booh: 

Lord de Tabley’s ‘ Poems,’ 899-904 
Lewis (Mrs.), A Reformation of Do¬ 
mestic Service, 127-138 
Lilly (\V, S.), False Democracy, 4-18 
Loftus (Ijord Augustus), Commmwud 
Unity with the Colonies, 330-340 
Lord (Walter Frewen), Protection and 
the Empire, 1002-1074 
Louis the Fifteenth, character of, 377- 
379 

—■ his conflicts with the Parlements. 
653-055 

— sumptuousness of his household, 661- 
662 

Inigard (Captain), doings of, in Uganda, 
220-228 

Lyall (Sir Alfred), Noticeable Book: 
Pearson’s ' National Life and Charac¬ 
ter,’ 892-896 

Lynching in America, 497-499 


M cCarthy (Justin), The Home 
Rule Bin, 369-374 

McClure (Mrs.), The Agram Mummy, 
796-802 
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Mabttffy (Professor), Sham J^diicatlon^ 
19-35 

Maitland (J. A. FuUot), ‘ Falstaff' and 
the Keio Italian Opera^ 803-812 
Mfinures, experiments with, 970-079 
Martiiieau (Ilev. Dr.}, The Goqid of 
Peter, 905-026 

IMascajyni's ^Cavalleria llusticaua,’ 808 

Maveriolcy My, 789-795 

Maxwtll (Sir Herbert), The Cravinyfor 
Tiction, 1046-1061' 

Mazarine Bible, prices at wliicli sold, 
055-056 

Meath, the elections in, 130-142 
]Meath (ICarl of}, A J]nMier\^ Impress 
adojis of Amerioa and Australasia, 
493-514 

Medical Women in Fiction, 261-272 
Meteorology, recent progress in, 671- 
678 

Mill (John Stuart) on false democracy, 
7-8 

Mivnrt (St. George), The Ilapjnness in 
Hell: a Rejoinder, 320-338 

— Luht Words on the Happiness in Hell, 
637 -651 

- See Clarke (Father) 

Moissan d production of diamond crystals 
in the laboratory, 678-683 
JMorley (John), political doctrines of, 
9-10 

Morris (William), poetry of, 100-104 
Miifler (Professor Max), Esoteric Buddh¬ 
ism, 767-788 

— — a lieply to, 1015-1027 
Mummy, the Agram, 796-802 
Mun’iiy (R. F.), An Impossible Corre¬ 
spondence, 966-969 

Musset, Alfred de, 525-640 
Myers (Frederic W. II.), Modern Poets 
and the Meaning of Life^ 93-111 


Roa ' 

SCAR the Second, The Lion King 
of Sweden, 702-7i34 ^ 

Oil allons~nou8 ? 156-I'>3 


P ANAMA inqiiiryf the, and French 
politics, 156-1^8 J 
‘ Passing the Wit 189-202 

Paul (Ilerbert), Ah^^^cts of Tennyson; 

The Classical Poeme^ 436-453 
Pearson's ‘Nntional'f'dfeand Character,’ 
noticed, 892-896 
Persico mission, the, 147-148 
Peter, the Gospel of, 905-926 
Poets, Modern, and the Meaning of Life, 
93-111 ' ' ' 

Poldi-Pezzoli Colle-'tion,thc, at Milan, 
981-903 

Polignac (Prince Camille de), ZUster and 
the Confederate States, 027-931 
Poor, Trained Wbr^zers for the, 36-43 
Post-ofice ‘ Plundering and Blundering,' 
994-1008 

Porerty, English, Six Hundred Years (f, 
932-051 

Priest, the, in Politics, 139-155 
Probyn-Nevins (Rev. W.)» Cardinal 
Kexvman on the Eternlnj of Punish- 
mmt, 635-636 

Protection and the Empire, 1062-1074 
Prothero (11. E.), Floficeahle Booh: Tli^ 
Duches&e de Pfras’ ' Journal,’ 896- 
899 

* Psalmonim Code^V prices at which 
sold, 956 

Puma, the, 886-887 


a UEENSLAN^Vtlie coloured labour 
question in, 860-870 



R ailway travelling in the United 
States, 502-506 

Redmond (J. E.), Second Thoughts on 
J^EWMAN, Cardinal, on the Eter- jforne Rule 9ill, 559-570 

Punishment, 63o-636 Renaissance, the, a return to Pagan ab- 

Now Zealand, history of federation in, solutism, 5 
203-218 Rivers, erratic passage of, through; hills, 

— influence of the climate of, on 397-399 
English residents, 863-866 Roberts (AV.), Rare Books and ihair 

Norwich, the boy saint of, see William Prices, 952-966 ^ 

Nulty (Dr.), on the land question, Rogers (Rev. J. G um iprs), iSAr///Uyawf/as 
quoted, 152-153 be retained? 216-234 
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ROM 


WID 


Romanes (Professor), Noticeable Book: 
Triidson’s^*Naturalist in La Plata/ 
880-880 ' 

BotJta7nsted Eap^rmenfSj the, 070-080 
Rotliscliild (Barw-Pordidand), The Fi¬ 
nancial Vcot/^efi of the French Revolu¬ 
tion, 375-000, C62-GT0 
Rupee, the, and the Ruin of India, 515 - 
524 

liU^yell (Edward It.), Irvinfs * Kin^ 
Lear:' a New Traction, 44-51 
Ruma, the Invasvm of India by, 727- 
748 


OAMOA, Three Weeks 52-04,249- 
260 


Sand (George), relatior i of, with Alfred 
do Musset, 520-534 
Science, Recent, 071-CS9 
Sclator (P. L.), A Nae^J^aliofs View of 
the Fur-Seal Que!itio7i, 1038-1045 
Seal, the fur, 000 GOT 
Sexton ('Fliomas), The Home Rule Bill, 
300-374 


Seymour (Sir Michael Culme), The 
Jiehrmy Sea Questioi., G06-G10 
Shakespeare’s plays, prices paid for, 
0(i0-9Gl ' 

Siemens’s theory of the general circula¬ 
tion of the atmosphtie, GTo 
Silver Quedion, the, and India, IIG- 
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Sinnett (A. P.), Esoit'ic Ruddhism: a 
Reply, 1015 1027 

Sorahji (MissCornelia), Urmi, k Toisoned 
(^ueen, 112-115 

Spider, curious habit cf the, 888 

Steffen (Gustav P.), /8; c' Himdred Year's 
of Enyli^h Povertf’^, 082-951 

Stout (Sir Robert), An Experitnenf in 
Federation and its Lesso7is, 203 218 

Sweden, Vie Lion Kvny of, 702-724 

Swinburne (Algernon Charles), Thre¬ 
nody: Alfred, Byrd Tennyson, 1-3 

— The Union: a Sony, 725-72G , 

— poetry of, 05-100 


aiABI.EY (Lord de), ‘ Poems ’ of, no- 

>f ticid,m-d0i ^ 

Tfi.ration, the, of txrc'md Rents, 293- 
308 

Tennyson, Alfred, Lid^d: Tkre'^ody, 1-3 


Tennyson, Aspects of: 

A Personal Rteminigcencc, 164-188 
The Real Thomas Becket, 273-292 
The Classical Poems, 436-453 
Tennyson as a Nature Poet, 836- 
856 

Terray (Abb(5), financial policy of, GOO- 
661 

Terry (Miss) in the character of Cordelia, 
48 

‘ Thomas of Monmouth,’ discovery of 
the manuscript of, 760 

Tuke (Dr. Jolni I^sXXy), Habitual DnmJi- 
ards, 1009-1014 ^ 

Times, Siyns of the, 4-43 

Tocquevillo’s ^ Souvenirs,’ noticed, 883- 
88G 

Townshend (R. B.), My Maverick, 789- 
795 


jraASBA, shall it he retained? 219- 
^ 432 

Ulster and IToine Rule, 554-657 
Ulster and the Confede^'ate States, 027- 
931 

Union, the--a Sony, 725-726 
™ Count Cnvour on the Repeal of the, 
874-882 

Unirersify for Women, an Lnperial, 
857-861 

Vnni, a Poisoned Queen, 112-115 


jrALLEVS, Liaccessible, 391-404 
Verdi, operas of, 805-812 
Vernon (Lonl), Hotv to attract Capital 
to the Land, 1028-1037 


W ALIjACE (Professor Alfred R.)^ 
Inaccessible Valleys, 391-404 
Waterloo Campaign, the Inner History 
of the, 410-429 

— the Battle if, a Contemporary Letter 
on, 430-435 

"Watts (Theodore), As 2 )ects of Tennyi^^m: 

Tennyson as a Nature Poet, 836-85(i 
AVellington (Duke of), alleged a isit of, 
to Bliiclier on the eve of AV'aterloo, 
427 

"Wilkins (W. 11.), Hansimis and their 
Drivers, 470-479 
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WUliamf Saint, of Norwich, 740^766 
Witchcraft, the Memval if, 347-368 
Williams (J, Powell), The Toxaticni of 
Ground Benta, 293-308 
Women, an Imj)erial University for,857- 
861 

— Medical, in Fiction, 261-272 
Wood (Lady Afary), Count Cavour on 
the Repeal of the Union, 874-882 
Wordsworth, poetry of, 106 


YOU 

Wovldng Classes, the Reading of the* 
600-701 

Worth (John), The Livee md Lms of 

North Ainencan Birds, 686-605 

Y OSEMITE valley, the, 392 

Younghusband (Captain), The In¬ 
vasion of India by Russia, 727- 
748 - 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Supernatural Beligion : an Inquiry into the Ileality of Divine Bevelatiotu 

YoL 8 . Longmans. 

Mainly an analysiB of the Acts of the Apostles, and of tho testizhony to 
the Besorreetion. 


Sl Clement of Borne. By J. B. Lxghtfoot, D.D. Macmillan. 

A supplement to the author's previous edition of Saint Clement, contain* 
mg tho nowly-diseovored portions of his epistles, and a translation of the 
whcde. 

llecoUections of the IMi Church. By li. S. Bbooke, D.D. Macmillan. 
Extends from 1822 to 1662. 


Life and Teaching of Theodore Parker. By Peteb Dean. Williams and 

Norgate. 

A warm and eloquent eulogy. 


The AuthorMp of the De Tmitatione Chrieti; with ^nany Intereeting Par* 
ticidata ahont the Book. By Sahuel Eettlewxll. Bivingtons. 

Aoi exhaustive discussion of the vexed question of the authorship of the 
« De Imitatione," determining the point in favour of Thomas a Kompis. 


A Critical Account of the Philosophy of Kant; uith an Uistoricfd Dttroduc* 

tiou. By Enwi^ Caibd. Maclehose. 

American Addressee. By T. W. HmmET. Macmillan. 

Beports of tho addresses, chiefly on scientific subjects, delivered by Pro¬ 
fessor Huxley during his recent tour in tho United States. 


A Comparative Survey of the Laws in Force for the Pro/itWfton, Begulatiout 
and Licensing of Vice in Englatid and other Countries. By Sheldon 
Amos. Stevens and Sons. 

» 

A collection of everything relating to the subject in a legal point of 
view, to which is appended a powerful argument against the public coun- 
teuanoing of prostitution as a social necessity. 



.hi 

Aammstration of triei^ ^ { mm mh^v 

OixsBBT. Daldy, IsbiBter,'& Co: 

Aft impeachment of the general management of the property of the 
Corporation and tho Companies; especially on the groond of the alleged 
systematie exclusion of the poor from th^ precincts of the City. 

• 

Turkey in ?Jurope, By Jahks Bakes, Lieutenant-Colonel Auxiliary Forces. 

Cassell, Better, and Gnlpin, 

Treats, among other subjects, of tho Turkish army, navy, and financos, 
the national means of defence, and foreign instigation to insurrection, espe¬ 
cially in Bulgaria. 

iSind ItecUited^ By Bichasd F. Burton. Bentley. 

A comparison of the Sind of to-day Avith Sind as known to the author 
twenty years since, with especial reference to iwlitical and administrative 
considerations. 

The Literary Hemains of Charles Francis Tffruhitt Drake, Edited, with a 

memoir, by Walter Bebant, Bentley. 

A collection of papers chiefly relating to tho topography of Palestine. 

Memoir of JameSy First Lord Aldnycr, By the Hon. P. C. Scarleti. 

Murray. 

An unfinished autobiography of the great advocate, with some slight 
additions, and half a volume of forensic arguments. 

Itenaissance in Italy. By John Addington Hymondb. 2 vols. Hmitli, 

Elder & Go. 

*** The first of these volumes treats very fully of the revival in literature, 
the second of the revival in art: they form a continuation of tho author's 
Age of the Despots,*’ and ore to be succeeded by a fourth volume treating 
of Italian literature in general. 

Thomas De Quinrey: Ms lAfe and Writinys. With unpublished corre¬ 
spondency By H. A. Page. 2 vols. John Hogg A Co. 

Partly a reproScrion of De Quincey’s autobiographic sketches; but also 
containing much unpublished matter of great interest respecting the latter 
period of his life. 

ClMrlotte Bronte: a Monograph. By M. T. Weuysb Keid. Macmillan. 

Founded principally on hitherto unpublished letters addressed by Charlotte 
Bronte to an iutimato female finend; and meant to be a companion, not a 
rival, to Mrs. Gaskell’s Life.** 


Qarth. By Julian Hawthorne. 8 vols. Bentley. 



918 fiOOirS OF IHS MOKTEC . 

j . * 

* ? • 

liAH Gtandrfere, Bir Yiotob Hugo. Galmanii Levy; 

• and* Lovell. 

Poems on iniancj, mspirdd by tiid veteran poet's accustomed afibcliou 
for the young and compassion for the ^eak. 

L'Hetman: drameendiiqaetitt tn vert. Par Paul Debodl^dx. Caimans 

Levy Barthes and Lowell. 

Bepresento ilie eondijh)& of France after the war under a transparent 
disgoise, and with an energy of patriotic feelmg that hais already carried 
it throngh fifteen editidnsi. 

i 

Bktimnaire QiograpTdqw de Vandenne Egypte^ coulerumt plm de 2,000 
noms qSographique9 qui se renconirent mr les monuniem egyptient, 
WdrUf^icliq dce Par H. Bbuosch Bby. . Hinricha; Williams and 
Norgate. 

Will be completed in about eight parts. 

Peter von Ailiu Zur Geschichte dee grosser dbendliindisclien Schisma und 
der Reformconcilien von Pisdlund Coiisfanzt YonPr. PaulTsohagkebt. 
Perthes; Williams and Nqrgate. 

The portrait of a medieval ecclesiastic celebrated for his erudition, who 
combined the characters of a zealous patriot and a zealous churchman.* 

FeldmarschaU Graf MoUke*s Briefe am Russland, Paotel; Williams and 

Norgate. 

Private letters on the ^occasion of the coronation of the present Tsar, 
which the author attended in an official capacity, 

Skizzetdmchq Lkder, und Bilder. Yon Paul Hbyse. , Hertz ; Williams and 
« Norgate. 

Miscellaneous pieces in' the most redned stylo of poetical composition. 

* ** 

Dae Vermdcktims Kains, Th. 2. Yon' Sacheb-Masoch, Frobeen; Nutt. 

a 

( 

Novelettes criticising the' Institution of property, and exhibiting its 
inequalities in a dramatic form. 


* 

END OF VOL. EXT. 
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Diciioniiam Vnivmel den LiittraUircs, Pux YAFEBExr. Hachette; 

Barthes and Ziowell. 

A copious but compact encyclopedia of literature; biographical, esthetic, 
and bibliographical. 

Prvcia du DroU des tfenx. Par Th. Fukck-Bbentano et Albebt Sobel. 

Plon; Barthes and Lowell. 

Traile de la Science dee Finances, Par pATTii LEBOT-BEAULiEn. 2 tom. 

Guillaumiu; Barthes and Lowell. 

A great repertory of accuriito financial information, in two parts; the 
first treating of the principles of taxation; the second of the public credit, 
loans, and paper money. 

Calben et son Temps, Par A. Neymabce. 2 tom. Dentu; Barthes and 

Lowell. 

A general survey of Colbert's administration. 

Vn Homme d'autrefois* Souvenirs recueillis par son arriSre petit-fils le 
Marquis Costa de Beaubegabd. Barthes and Lowell. 

The memoirs of a French emigrant daring the Bevolution, who took 
refuge in Piedmont and fought against Bonaparte, with whom he was sub¬ 
sequently employed to negotiate. 


Mes Souvenirs —1833. Par Daniel Stebk. CalmannLevy; Barthes 

and Lowell. 

Beminiscences of the authoress’s youth, marriage, and the revolution of 
1880. 


Lee Pyrenees et le Midi de la Fraitce, Par Abolfhe Thiebs. Charles; 

Barthes and Lowell. 

Notes of a tour performed in 1822. Highly characteristic of the writer. 


Types et SiUKOuettes, Par Loins Htmakb. Lebegue ; Bcuthes and Lowell. 

Sketches of tl^ leading men and reviews of the most pressing questions 
in modem Belgium. 


Voyage d trovers les malentendm et la plaisanterie de VExietenee hutnazHe^, 
Par t*AI>bd H, Dnenos. 2 tom. Didier; Barthds and liOweU. 

ieorUBsions in a liv^dy strain on numerous que^ons ol cthi^ and 
e^edMlyi^^ ti^e divergenoe betwi^ 





























